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INTRODUCTION. 





AT this moment, when the indignation of the British public is so 
justly and strongly excited by the unprincipled and impolitic attack 
of the Bourbons on Spain, we have thought that our readers might 
be interested by a perusal of the Spanish Constitution, the grounds 
and the consequences of which, the French government thinks, or 
pretends to think, so fatal to the tranquillity of France as to justify 
war: the public will hence be enabled to judge what grounds it 
affords, not for justification of attack, but for feelings of alarm. 

We have prefaced it by a translation of the Preliminary Discourse 
with which it was originally introduced to the King (or rather the 
Regency) and the Cortes, by the Committee to whom the latter had 
entrusted its compilation ; and which is thought of such importance 
by the Spanish government, that the one is hardly ever published in 
Spain without the other. This junction is the more imperiously called 
for by Justice, as the Discourse contains the reasons adduced by the 
Spaniards (whether satisfactory or not, it is not pertinent to examine 
here) for the defects imputed to their Constitution. These defects 
are, Ist, the loss of power to the King. 2dly, the power of the 
Cortes to make and repeal laws without the King, if the latter after 
a certain time refuse his assent. 3dly, the destruction, without com- 
pensation, of the rights and privileges of the nobility. 4thly, the loss 
of property to the clergy. 5thly, the exclusion of the King’s ministers 
from the council of state, and from the Cortes. 6thly, the absurd 
assumption of authority over the colonies. Our limits only permit us 
to point out the considerations by which the Spaniards justify these 
alleged deficiencies; we must leave to our readers to reason on 
them. 

ist, The Discourse expresses no sense of a want of authority in the 
King, nor is any acknowledged by the advocates of the Constitu- 
tion in Spain: indeed in Madrid it is asserted that he has already 
thrown out three bills passed by the Cortes, which the latter could 
not succeed in repassing. 2dly, The Constitutionalists assert, that 
by the 144th, and following articles, a sufficient power is given to the 
King to oppose the enactment of laws, and that it is next to impossi- 
ble that any Cortes should press on him a prejudicial one after three 
formal deliberations. 3dly, The want of an upper house is defended 
by the complex and various nature of the titles to nobility in 
Spain, and the consequent numerousuess of the nobles: of this an 
idea may be formed from the fact, that in some parts of the country 
(in the Asturias for instance) there are districts which confer the rank 
and privileges of nobility on all who are born in them: it is considered 
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compensation sufficient that the nobles may be chosen into the Cortes. 
The same defence is applied (at least in point of number) to the 4th 
charge; and the diminution of the revenue of the church is justified 
by the Constitutionalists on the ground of its previous unreasonable 
greatness: the monks are all pensioned off, the old ones at a higher 
raie than the young ones. 5thly, The Discourse rests the exclusion of 
the ministers from the council and Cortes on the danger of their in- 
fluence in these two assemblies. 6ihly, It might be supposed that 
the reference to the colonies, made in 1811, when they might be 
considered as not entirely lost to Spaia, would cease in the minds of 
the Spanish nation in 1823; but their delusion is now as strong as 
ever, as to the recovery of the authority of the mother country. In 
February 1823 the Cortes was occupied some days in discussing the 
arrangement of the Spanish surgical staff in the South American pro- 
vinces, when an enemy was on the point of entering Spain. 

In contradistinction to these defects and absurdities, the Discourse 
points out the immense advantages which the Constitution ensures to 
the nation by establishing the liberty of the subject, and of the press, 
the purity of justice, the freedom and purity of election, the restric- 
tion of the King’s power, and the responsibility of his ministers, the 
just assessment and honest expenditure of the revenues, and the 
system of national education, and by abolishing the inquisition, and 
the corrupt and partial system which prevailed in the tribunals. 

To the demand made by France of a modification of the Constitu- 
tion, the Spanish government opposed the 375th article, which prohi- 
bits such change for eight years after its establishment. Many 
Spaniards, however, alleged that this was no obstacle, as, in spite of 
the article being worded that it was to be eight years after its being 
** put in execution in allits parts,” the time might have been counted 
from 1812. The article has in fact beeu already violated, for the 
10th article enumerates the countries composing the Spanish monar- 
chy, and since its enactment the Floridas have been ceded and the 
colonies lost. 

We have only room to add, that the ordinary Cortes sits from the 
Ist of March to the Ist of October, when the extraordinary Cortes 
(which consists of the same members and has the same power and 
privileges) commences, and continues to the ist of March following. 
[t is composed of 140 members (which is, as is professed, in the pro- 
portion of one member to every seventy thousaud souls of the popu- 
lation, according to article 31), who may be chosen from all classes, 
there being no amount of property laid down as necessary to consti- 
tute eligibility. The number is far too small to admit a proportionate 
representation of the nobles and clergy, nor is the property of the 
country represented at all. ‘The daily allowance decreed to each 
deputy from the public is three dollars and a half: some do not 
accept this, and some have no other means of subsistence. 











PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, 


Se. Se. 








Sire, 


Tue Committee charged by the Cortes to draw 
up a Projét of a Constitution for the Spanish Nation, full of 
timidity and diffidence, presents to your Majesty the fruit of its 
labors. The undertaking had, from its commencement, ap- 
peared to them arduous and important. Nevertheless, it was 
reserved for its sittings to meet all the difficulties, whose mag- 
nitude has been disregarded, and would never have deterred 
them, nor made them despair of being able to bring their work 
to anend. If it do not correspond with the wishes of your 
Majesty, nor fulfil the public expectation, at least the Com- 
mittee will have complied with the injunction which the 
Cortes laid upon it; which ought not to be understood as 
having been directed to the production of a perfect work, but 
rather as having pointed out the road which the wisdom of 
the assembly should follow in the discussion, in order to ar- 
rive at the goal so much desired by the whole nation. The 
Committee, in its Projét offers nothing which may not be 
found laid down in the most authentic and solemn manner, in 
the different volumes of Spanish Legislation, unless the method 
in which it has distributed the materials be considered as new ; 
it having arranged and classed them so, that they may form a 
system of fundamental and constitutional law, in which may 
be contained and embodied, harmoniously and conformably, 
whatever is enacted by the fundamental laws of Aragon, of 
Navarre, and of Castile, in all that respects the liberty and 
independence of the nation, the privileges and obligations of 
the citizens, the dignity and authority of the king and of the 
tribunals, the establishment and employment of the armed 
force, and the administrative economy of the provinces. These 
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important points are arranged without the scientific disposi- 
tion used by classical authors in works of politics, or treatises 
of public law, which the Committee thought it ought to avoid 
as unnecessary, if not improper, in the brief, clear and simple 
text of the constitutional law of a monarchy. But, at the 
same time, it could not do less than adopt the method which 
appeared to it most analogous to the present state of the 
nation, because the advancement of the science of government 
has introduced in Europe a system unknown in the times in 
which the different volumes of our laws were published ;—a 
system which it is impossible absolutely to lay aside, as 
was done by our ancient legislators, who applied to their 
kingdoms from other countries, what they judged to be useful 
and profitable. 

The Committee, Sire, would have wished that the urgency 
with which it has dedicated itself to its work, the noble impa- 
tience of the public to see it concluded, and the absence of 
literary assistance in which it found itself, would have per- 
mitted it to give to this work the finish which it required, to 
secure the indulgence of the assembly, and the good-will of 
the nation, by presenting in this introduction all the evidences 
which, in our codes, demonstrate that all which is comprised 
in the present Projét has been known and tried in Spain. 
This labor, although wearisome and difficult, would have de- 
fended the Committee fyom the charge of innovation in the 
opinion of those who, being little versed in the history and 
old laws of Spain, will perhaps fancy to be adopted from fo- 
reign nations, or introduced by the rage of reform, all which 
has not been in use from some ages past to the present time, 
or which is different to the system of government adopted 
among us since the war of the succession. ‘The Committee re- 
moves with pain the veil which has covered in the last reigns 
the important history of our Cortes; the knowledge of it was 
reserved almost exclusively to the wise and the learned, who 
studied it more for the spirit of erudition than with any political 
object. And if the government had not openly prohibited the 
reading of it, the little pains it took to issue to the public com- 
plete and arranged editions of the books of the Cortes, and the 
eagerness with which every publication was prohibited that 
reminded the nation of its ancient statutes and liberties, (with- 
out excepting the new editions of some volumes of law, the 
extraction from which, of beneficent and liberal laws, gave 
universal ofience,) caused an almost general forgetfulness of 
our real constitution, until they who showed themselves 
partial to the ancient ones of Aragon and of Castile, were 
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looked upon with displeasure and distrust. The perusal of 
such precious documents would have familiarised the nation 
with the ideas of true liberty, civil and political, so well sus- 
tained, so well defended, so firmly demanded by our ancestors 
in the innumerable energetic petitions in the Cortes of the 
procurators of the kingdom, in which they asked with the 
firmness and integrity of free men, the reform of abuses, the 
improvement or abrogation of prejudicial laws, and the redress 
of grievances. This perusal would have equally contributed 
to convince the Spaniards, that its desire to restrain the dissi- 
pation and prodigality of the government, to ameliorate the 
laws and institutions, has been the constant object of the de- 
mands of the people, and of the anxiety of their procurators ; 
nor can any one point out a single decree out of those issued 
up to this day by your Majesty, which is not of the nature of the 
petitions presented in the Cortes; some of which petitions, 
however, extended to the demanding with firmness and reso-. 
lation, the reform or suppression of many things which your 
Majesty has respected. 

Although the perusal of the Aragonese historians, who so 
much excel those of Castile, leaves nothing to desire to Lim 
who may wish to inform himself of the admirable constitution 
of that kingdom ; nevertheless, the acts of the Cortes of both 
crowns offer to the Spaniards lively proofs that our ancestors 
had greatness and elevation in their views, firmness and dig- 
nity in their conferences and meetings, a spirit of true liberty 
and independence, a love of order and of justice, and an ex- 
quisite discernment in never confounding, in their claims and 
petitions, the interests of the nation with those of bodies or 
individuals. The fatal policy of the preceding reign had so 
far banished the taste and affection for our ancient institutions, 
as comprehended in the volumes of Spanish jurisprudence, 
described, explained, and commented on by the national 
writers to such an extent, that it is impossible to attribute it 
to any thing but a systematic plan of the government. The 
lamentable ignorance of our affairs which is seen among not a 
few, who censure as foreign, and regard as dangerous, that 
which is no more than the simple narration of historical facts 
recorded by the Blancas, the Zuritas, the Angleiras, the Ma- 
rianas, and so many other grave and profound authors, who, 
accidentally or purposely, treat, with solidity and seriousness, 
of our ancient statutes, of our laws, of our usages and cus- 
toms. To prove this assertion, the Committee need only 
point out what was decreed by the statute Juzgo, with respect 
to the rights of the nation, of the king, and of the citizens, ta 
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the reciprocal obligations of all to observe the laws, to the 
manner of making and executing them, &c. ‘The sovereignty 
of the nation is recognised and proclaimed, in the most au- 
thentic and solemn manner, in the fundamental laws of this 
code : in these it is decreed that the crown is elective ; that no 
one can aspire to the throne without being elected; that the 
King must be named by the bishops, the nobles, and the peo- 
ple; they explain also the qualities that ought to concur in the 
person elected ; they pronounce that the King ought to have 
one right with his people; they expressly ordain that the laws 
should be made by those who represent the nation, conjointly 
with the King; that the monarch and all his subjects, without 
distinction of class or dignity, should observe the laws; that 
the King should take nothing by force from any one, and if he 
should, should restore it. Who, at sight of such solemn, such 
clear, such conclusive dispositions, can still forbear from re- 
cognising, as an undeniable principle, that the sovereign au- 
thority is originally and essentially rooted in the nation? How, 
without this right, could our ancestors ever have been able to 
elect their kings, to impose on them laws and obligations, and 
to exact from them their observance of them? And if this be 
matter of incontestible notoriety and authenticity, was it not, 
in order to maintain the contrary, necessary to point out the 

epoch in which the nation had of itself deprived itself of a 
right so inherent, so essential to its political existence? Was 
it not necessary to exhibit writings and authentic documents, 
in which the transfer and alienation of its liberty were evi- 
dent? But however much they may seek, inquire, argue, and 
cavil, they will find nothing but irrefragable testimonies of the 
crown’s having continued to be elective, as well in Aragon as 
in Castile, even after the commencement of the Restoration. 
In Castile there existed no fundamental law which regulated, 
clearly and precisely, the succession to the throne before the 
12th century, as is seen by the disturbances which frequently 
arose from the disputes between the sons of the kings of Leon 
and of Castile; and the custom of associating in the govern- 
ment, and causing to be recognised in the Cortes as heir, 

during the life of the King, the prince or relation designed to 
succeed him, arose from the want of laws to regulate this 

point, so transcendently important to the well-being of the na- 

tion. This custom could never blot out the remembrance of 
the crown’s having been originally elective ; a clear proof of 
this is, among other facts, the memorable event in Catalonia, 

in the year 1462, in which the states of that principality, after 

having resisted Don John XIth of Aragon, solemnly deposed 
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him from the throne. The same was done in Castile, in the 
year 1465, with Henry IVth, on account of his bad govern- 
ment and administration. In the year 1406 it was debated in 
the Cortes of Toledo, on the occasion of the minority of Don 
John XiIth, to transfer the crown to his uncle, the Infant Don 
Ferdinand, the Procurators founding their proceedings on the 
power possessed by the nation to elect the King for the com- 
mon benefit of the kingdom; and, as a last instance, may be 
cited the notorious solemnity, whichis still observed, by which, 
even at this day, the kingdom makes oath to the Prince of 
Asturias during the life of his father, to corroborate more and 
more by this act the laws of hereditary succession. 

The care and vigilance with which the statutes and laws 
that protected the liberties of the nation in the most essential 
point of making laws, were observed in Aragon and Castile, 
are not less remarkable. Whatever had been decreed by the 
Gothic code was re-established in both kingdoms so soon as 
they began to free themselves from the yoke of the Arabs. 
The national assemblies of the Goths were revived in the ge- 
neral Cortes of Aragon, of Navarre, and of Castile, in which 
the King, the prelates, the nobles, and the people, made the 
laws, decreed grants and contributions, and discussed all the 
important subjects that occurred; although in the manner and 
form of meeting, of deliberating, and of proclaiming the laws, 
there was a difference between these states. Aragon was in all 
its institutions more free than Castile. In that kingdom the 
King could not openly resist the petitions of the Cortes, which 
proceeded to become laws if the kingdom insisted. The form 
which was used in their publication is very remarkable, and 
removes all doubt by the clearness and precision of the words 
in which it is expressed.—It ran thus—7he King, with the 
consent of the Cortes, decrees and ordains. It was not thus in 
Castile, where his authority, and the influence of the ministers, 
for want of clear laws, stood in need of limits well fixed for 
all cases. But in spite of this imperfection the constitution 
of Castile is admirable, and worthy of all respect and venera- 
tion. By it the King was prohibited from dividing his domi- 
nion; he could not take from any one his property ; he could 
not imprison any citizen giving security. By an old statute 
of Spain, the sentence pronounced against any one by man- 
date of the King was null; the King could not take from the 
people tributes nor contributions without the grant of the na- 
tion assembled in Cortes, with the particularity that they did 
not decree it till after they had obtained competent indemni- 
fication for the wrongs denounced to them; in which custom 
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the nation had always shown itself so jealous and sensitive, 
that it more than once expressed the resentment, which a re- 
fusal excited in it, by acts of violence and rage, as happened 
in the disastrous disturbances of Segovia and other cities of 
Castile, after the Cortes of Corunna, in which were granted to 
the Emperor Charles V. the subsidies he had demanded, 
before he had satisfactorily answered the complaints presented 
to him by the Procurators of the kingdom. But nothing of 
this is to be compared to what was decreed by the Constitu- 
tion of Aragon to secure the privileges and liberties of the 
nation and of the citizens. 

Over and above the limits prescribed to the royal authority in 
Castile, in Aragon the frequent assemblage of the Cortes was 
considered as the most eflicacious means of securing the re- 
spect and observance of the laws. In 1283, in the reign of 
Peter III., called the Great, it was decreed, That our Lord 
the King should call a general Cortes of the Aragonese once a 
year. ‘The Cortes, on the proposal of the King, declared 
peace and war. By this right, which the kingdom had re- 
served to itself, a new restraint was laid upon the royal au- 
thority, in order that it might not oppress the nation, nor de- 
prive it of its liberty under pretence of a war, whether vo- 
luntary or provoked by sinister means. The Constitutions 
were, as in Castile, granted freely by the nation united in 
Cortes, by whom notice was taken of their misappropriation, 
and an account was demanded from all public functionaries of 
the performance of their duties. Besides the periodical and 
frequent assemblage of the Cortes, the Aragonese had the 
privilege of the Union, an institution so singular, that no 
other nation known offers an example of this nature. Its 
object was to oppose itself openly to the usurpation com- 
mitted by the King or his Ministers, of the privileges or liber- 
ties of the kingdom, even so far as to have the power of de- 
throning him and electing another in his place, even though 
it be a Pagan, as is said by the Secretary Antonio Perez in 
his Reports. Its mode of proceeding was established by fixed 
rules. Its authority extended even to issuing mandates, and 
to exacting from the King satisfaction for wrongs committed 
against the kingdom, as happened with Alphonso the Third of 
Aragon. But this association, formidable to the ambition of 
Ministers and Kings, perished by force of arms in the hands 
of Pedro IV., called Pedro of the Dagger; who in the year 
1348 accomplished the dissolution of the Cortes. This pri- 
vilege being abolished, nevertheless there remained the Jus- 
ticia [chief magistrate], whose authority served as a safe-guard 
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to the civil liberty and personal security of the citizens. His 
immense power, the protection which the laws afforded him, 
to secure his independence in the performance of his august 
functions; the privilege of manifestation" exercised before 
him, to facilitate to the accused the means of defending them- 
selves against the power of the ministers ; the right of putting 
himself at the head of the Aragonese, though it were against 
the King himself or his successor, if they introduced foreign 
troops into the kingdom ; constituted the principal part of 
his extensive authority, which, as well as that of the Union, 
ceased for ever with the disgraceful dispersion that the Ara- 
gonese suffered under the command of the last Justicia, Don 
John de Lanuza, on the apprvach of the Castilian soldiers 
sent unlawfully by Philip I1. to reduce to submission Sara- 
gossa. To this were added different laws and statutes, which 
protected the liberty of the Aragonese, such as that prohibit- 
ing torture, when at the same time the use of that cruel and 
barbarous mode of trial existed in all its force in Castile and 
throughout all Europe. 

The Constitution of Navarre, as being in existence and in 
exercise, cannot but call loudly for the attention of the as- 
sembly. It offers an irrefragable testimony against those who 
may persist in thinking foreign what is to this day observed 
in one of the most prosperous and enviable provinces of the 
kingdom ; a province in which, when the rest of the nation 
offered only an uniform theatre, in which the will of the go- 
vernment was performed without contradiction, the govern- 
ment found an insurmountable barrier, against which were 
dashed to pieces its decrees and ordinances whenever they 
were contrary to the laws or to the common advantage of the 
kingdom. All that has been said respecting the Constitution 
of Aragon, with the exception of the Justicia and the privi- 
leges of the union and manifestation, was observed before in 
Navarre. Still at this day that kingdom assembles a Cortes, 
which, having before been annual, as in Aragon, has reduced 
itself to meeting once in three years, a deputation of it re- 
maining sitting in the intermediate time. The Cortes still 
possess a greatauthority. No law can be established without 
their freely consenting to it, for which purpose they deliberate 
without the assistance of the Viceroy; and if they concur 
in a projét, which in Navarre is called a petition of law, the 


* The warrant issued by the Justicia of Aragon or his Lieutenants, for 
the production of the persons or property of those who demand this privi- 
lege to secure their attainment of justice. 
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King approves or rejects it; even in the former case, the 
Cortes still examine the law anew in its original form, being 
now sanctioned ; they resist it, if they find it contrary or pre- 
judicial to the object for which it was proposed, making re- 
joinders respecting it, till the King agrees with the kingdom. 
But the kingdom can at the last absolutely resist its promul- 
gation and insertion in the volumes of its laws, if it do not 
think it conformable with its interests. In the contributions 
they observe equal scrupulousness. The law of service has to 
pass through the same forms as the others to be approved, 
and no impost for the whole kingdom has force in Navarre 
till it is sanctioned by the grant of the Cortes; which, in 
order to observe its authority on this head more perfect and 
absolute, calls every contribution a voluntary donative. The 
decrees, royal ordinances, &c., cannot be put in execution 
till there has been obtained from the Cortes, or if they be not 
sitting, from the Deputation, the permission or warrant, for 
which they follow a course of forms well known. The Depu- 
tation also exercises a very extensive authority. Its princi- 
pal object is to watch that the Constitution be respected and 
the laws observed, to oppose the execution of all decrees 
and royal ordinances which are contrary to them, to appeal 
against all measures of the government that may be contrary 
to the rights and liberties of Navarre and to have a know- 
ledge of all that pertains to the political economy of the inte- 
rior of the kingdom. ‘The judicial authority in Navarre is 
also very independent of the power of the government. In 
the council of Navarre, are finally judged all causes, both ci- 
vil and criminal, between all persons whatever, however pri- 
vileged they may be, without the suits going to the supreme 
tribunals of the court, either in appeal, or even for protection 
from notorious injustice. The Biscayan provinces also enjoy 
infinite privileges and liberties, of which, as they are so well 
known, it is not necessary to make especial mention. 

At sight of this simple narration, the Committee does not 
doubt that the assembly will hear with indulgence the Projét 
of fundamental law which it presents, and some of the prin- 
cipal reasons which have determined it to adopt the plan and 
system with which it is disposed. All the laws, statutes and 
privileges comprehended in the short exposition which it has 
made, are dispersed and mixed among a multitude of other 
laws, purely civil and regulatory, in the immense collection of 
the volumes of law which form the jurisprudence of Spain. 
The promulgation of these codes, the force and authority of 
each of them, the vicissitudes which the observance of them 
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has suffered, have been all so various, so unequal, so contra- 
dictory, that it was indispensably necessary to choose out 
with great care and diligence, the laws of the monarchy that 
were purely fundamental and constitutive, from among the 
prodigious multitude of other laws of a very different nature, 
of a spirit distinct from, and even contrary to, the bearing of 
the former. This task has not been neglected by the Com- 
mittee; on the contrary, it has kept it in sight, although in- 
complete, prepared already beforehand for another Committee 
named for the purpose by the Central Junta. But, Sire, all 
the matter on this head, although extracted at great length 
and with much ability, remains reduced to the mere nomen- 
clature of the laws, which may most properly be called fun- 
damental, contained in the statute juzgo, the partidas,' the old 
statute, the royal statute, the royal ordonance, and the new 
abridgment. The spirit of political and civil liberty, which 
shines in the greater part of them, at times is stifled by that 
of the most extraordinary inconsistency, and even contradic- 
tion, insomuch, that they even contain some dispositions en- 
tirely incompatible with the genius, the spirit and temperance 
of a moderate monarchy. ‘Take, Sire, tor example, the 12th 
law, title 1. section 1. in which it is said, “ The Emperor or 
King may make laws binding on the people of his dominions, and 
no one else has power to make them, with regard to secular matters, 
except he make them with their permission. And those which are 
made in any other manner have neither the name, nor the force of 
laws, nor can be valid at any time.”—Others might be cited ; 
but besides that it would be burdening uselessly the attention 
of the Cortes, the principal reason of the Committee is, that 
the Constitution of the Spanish monarchy ought to be a com- 
plete and well ordered system, the parts of which should pre- 
serve among themselves the most perfect connexion and har- 
mony. Its texture, Sire, ought so to speak, to be of one same 
hand; its form and arrangement to be executed by one same 
artificer. How then could it be possible that the simple tex- 
tual arrangement of laws, promulgated at different times, dis- 
tant from each other many ages in point of time, made with 
different views, in circumstances opposed to each other, and 
none of them resembling the situation in which the kingdom 
finds itself at this day, should accomplish that great and mag- 
nificent object? When the Committee says that there is 
nothing new in its Projét, it pronounces an incontrovertible 
truth, because really there is nothing new in substance. The 


* «Partidas.’ The laws of Castile, compiled by order of King Ferdinand. 
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Spaniards were in the time of the Goths a free and indepen- 
dent nation, forming one sole and only empire. The Spa- 
niards, since the restoration, although they were then also 
free, were divided into different states, in which they were 
more or less independent, according to the circumstances in 
which they were when they constituted themselves separate 
kingdoms. The Spaniards, united anew under one same mo- 
narchy, were still free for some time ; but the union of Aragon 
and Castile was followed in a very short time by the loss of 
liberty, and the yoke continued increasing in aggravation in 
such a manner, that at length we had lost, it is painful to 
own it, even the idea of our dignity, if we except the happy 
Biscayan provinces and the kingdom of Navarre, which pre- 
senting at every step in their venerable statutes a dreaded 
protest and remonstrance against the usurpation of the go- 
vernment, and an irresistible reproach to the rest of Spain for 
its dishonorable endurance, continually excited the fears of 
the court, which perhaps would have ventured to quiet them 
with the mortal blow which had threatened their liberty more 
than once in the last years of the preceding reign, if the re- 
volution had not burst out. In all these epochs, Sire, laws 
were made which the jurisconsults call fundamental. They 
form our present Constitution and our codes of law. How 
is it possible to expect that, in whatever manner they may be 
arranged and approximated, they can offer to the nation the 
short, clear and simple tables of the political law of a mode- 
rate monarchy? No, Sire, the Committee neither hoped it, 
nor believes that this can be the opinion of any reasonable 
Spaniard. Convinced however of the object of its important 
charge, of the general opinion of the nation, of the common 
interest of the people, it labored to penetrate deeply, not 
into the tenor of the above cited laws, but into their genius 
and spirit; not of those, which had reduced almost all the 
provinces to one common level of slavery and degradation, 
but of those which remained still in force in some of the pro- 
vinces, and which in all of them had protected in happier 
times the religion, the liberty, the happiness and the well- 
being of the Spaniards; and extracting, so to speak, from 
their doctrine the immutable principles of sound policy, drew 
up its projét, national and ancient in substance, new only in 
the order and method of its arrangement. 

Having acquainted the Congress with these reasons, the 
Committee passes on to explain briefly the foundations of its 
work. To give this explanation all the clearness and exact- 
ness which the fundamental law of a nation requires, it has 
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divided the Constitution into four parts, which comprise, 
first, that which befits the nation as sovereign and indepen- 
dent, under which principle is classed the legislative authority. 
Secondly, that which appertains to the King, as participat- 
ing in the same authority and depositary of the executive 
power in all its extent. Thirdly, the judicial authority de- 
legated to the Judges and the Tribunals. And fourthly, the 
establishment, use and maintenance of the armed force, and 
the economical and administrative order of the revenues and 
of the provinces. This simple classification is pointed out 
by the very nature of society, which it is impossible to disre- 
gard, even in the most despotic governments, because after 
all, men must direct themselves by fixed rules known by all, 
and the formation of these rules must be an act different from 
the execution of that which they prescribe. The differences 
and disputes, which may arise among men, must be accom- 
modated by the same rules or by other similar ones, and the 
application of the latter to the former cannot be compre- 
hended in either of the two first parts. From the examination 
of these three distinct operations, and not from any other me- 
taphysical idea, has arisen the distribution which politicians 
have made of the sovereign authority of a nation, dividing its 
exercise into the legislative, the executive and the judicial 
power. The expericnce ofall ages has proved to demonstra- 
tion, that there can be no liberty nor security, and by the same 
rule no justice nor prosperity, in a state in which the exercise 
of all authority is united in one sole hand. Its separation is 
indispensable, but the limits which ought to be laid down, 
particularly between the legislative and executive autho- 
rities, in order that they may form a just and steady equili- 
brium, are so uncertain, that their establishment has been at 
all times an apple of discord among the most weighty 
authors on the science of government, and upon this impor- 
tant point treatises and systems have been multiplied ad in- 
finitum. The Committee, without anticipating the proper 
place for this question, has no hesitation in saying, that, 
abstaining from resolving this problem on principles of politi- 
cal theory, it has consulted in this part of its work the 
genius of the ancient Constitution of Spain, in which it is seen 
that the King in some manner participated in the legislative 
authority. ‘The first part begins, by declaring the Spanish 
nation free and independent, not only in order that there may 
at no time and under no pretext arise doubts, or be main- 
tained pretensions or other subterfuges which might compro- 
mise its security and independence, as has happened in vyari- 
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ous epochs of our history, but also in order that the Spaniards 
may constantly bear in sight the august testimony of their 
greatness and dignity, in which they may read at the same 
time, the solemn catalogue of their privileges and obligations 
witpout the necessity of expounders or interpreters. The 
nation, Sire, victim of such fatal forgetfulness, and not less 
degraded, from having suffered itself to be despoiled by the mi- 
nisters and favorites of its Kings, of all the rights and institu- 
tions which secured the liberty of its individuals, has seen 
itself obliged to rise all together, to oppose the most unheard- 
of aggression that ancient or modern times have witnessed, 
which had been prepared and begun by the assistance of the 
ignorance and obscurity in which such holy and simple truths 
were buried. Napoleon, in order to usurp the throne of 
Spain, attempted to establish, as an incontestible principle, 
that the nation was a property of the royal family, and under 
such an absurd supposition, extorted at Bayonne the abdica- 
tions of the Kings, father and son. Your Majesty had no 
other reason to proclaim solemnly in your angust decree of 
the 24th September, the national sovereignty, and to declare 
null the renunciations made in that city of the crown of Spain, 
for want of the free and spontaneous consent of the nation, 
except to remind the nation that one of its first obligations 
ought at all times to be resistance to the usurpation of its 
liberty and independence. The sublime and heroic insurrec- 
tion to which unfortunate Spain has had recourse, to oppose 
the atrocious oppression which was preparing for it, is one of 
those painful and perilous remedies which cannot be tried 
frequently, without hazarding the very political existence 
which, by means of it, it is attempted to preserve. However, 
experience proves and prudence advises, that we should never 
forget how important it is to the prosperity and well-being of 
the nation, not to let it fall into the fatal forgetfulness of its 
rights, from which have arisen the evils which have brought 
it to the gates of death. 

The clear and simple, but solemn declaration of that which 
befits it as a free and independent nation, presenting at each 
step to those who may have the happiness to direct it, under 
the auspices of our Lord, Don Ferdinand VII, and his legiti- 
mate successors, the rights of the Spanish nation will point 
out to them with all clearness, in what manner they are to use 
the authority which the Constitution and the Monarch may 
confide to their care. In the exercise of the respective office 
which each functionary may fill, he cannot excuse himself 
from keeping his eyes fixed on the unchangeable rule of so 
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a declaration, in which he may read his awful and in- 
iolable obligations. Spaniards of all classes, of all ages, 
and of all conditions, will know what they are, and what it is 
necessary they should be, to be honored and respected by 
their countrymen and by foreigners. It is not less important 
to express the obligations of Spaniards towards the nation, 
since the nation ought to preserve to them, by means of just 
and equitable laws, all the political and civil rights which 
belong to them as individuals of it. Thus are pointed out, 
with individuality, those obligations from which no Spaniard 
can dispense himself, without breaking the bond that unites 
him to the state. As another of the principal ends of the 
Constitution is to preserve the integrity of the territory of 
Spain, the Committee has specified the kingdoms and pro- 
vinces which compose its empire in both hemispheres, 
serving for the present, the nomenclature and division which 
has existed up to the present time. The Committee would 
have wished to make a more convenient and proportionate 
— of the Spanish territory in both worlds, as well to 
cilitate the administration of justice, the distribution and col- 
lection of the contributions, and the interior communication of 
the provinces one with another, as to accelerate and simplify 
the orders and decrees of the government, and promote and 
foster the unity of all Spaniards, whatever be the kingdom or 
province to which they may belong. But this great work 
requires for its perfection a prodigious mass of scientific in- 
formation, data, notices and documents, which the Committee 
neither possessed nor could obtain, in the present circum- 
stances of the kingdom. It has, therefore, thought it better 
to leave for future Cortes the performance of this work, as 
difficult as it is important. 

The solemn and authentic declaration that the catholic, 
apostolic, Roman religion is, and ever shall be the religion of 
the Spanish nation, to the exclusion of all others, ought ne- 
cessarily to occupy, in the fundamental law of the state, a 
pre-eminent place, such as corresponds to the greatness and 
sublimity of the object. 

In succession, it is also proclaimed that the government of 
Spain is an hereditary monarchy, limited by the fundamental 
law, without having power to make any alteration in the li- 
mitations that modify it, except in the cases and by the means 
which the Constitution itself points out. The Committee has 
attached the greatest importance to all that concerns the limi- 
tations of the authority of the King, regulating this point with 
all circumspection, as well in order that he may exercise it 
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with the dignity, greatness, and freedom, which become the 
monarch of the enlightened Spanish nation, as that there may 
not again be introduced, by means of the obscurity and am- 
biguity of the laws, the fatal alterations which have so much 
disfigured and varied the genius of the monarchy, to the 
grievous harm of the interests of the nation, and the rights of 
the King. The Committee has therefore specified with scru- 
pulousness, fixed, clear, and simple rules, which determine 
with all exactitude and precision the authority which the 
Cortes possess to make laws in concert with the King; that 
which the King exercises, to execute them and cause them to 
be respected,—and that which is delegated to the judges and 
the tribunals, for the decision of all suits and causes con- 
formably to the laws of the kingdom. 

The circumstances which should concur in every man who 
may wish to be considered as a Spanish citizen, must natu- 
rally deserve a very earnest attention. As an individual of 
the nation, he becomes a partaker of its privileges, and it is 
only under securities well certified that they can be admitted 
into a political association, who, as they are called upon to 
form it, are also called on to preserve and defend it. The 
naturalization of foreigners in the kingdom has also occupied 
the attention of the Committee. The increase of the popula-. 
tion, the encouragement of agriculture, of the arts, and of com- 
merce, of which the nation stands in so much need after a de- 
solating war, the facility with which the laws of the kingdom 
have at all times favored their admission as citizens, autho- 
rised the Committee to open the door te their introduction and 
establishment: it has done so; but at the same time it has 
limited to them the exercise of political and civil rights, 
seeing that foreigners are attracted to establish themselves in 
a country, not so much by the ambition of public employ- 
ments and charges, as by the irresistible incitement of «a 


‘ing their fortune honorably, under the shelter and protec- 


tion of humane and liberal laws; and seeing that the nation, 
a victim at this day in a great measure of the fatal family 
compact, it ought not to trust to the caprice or to the favor 
of the government, the dispensation of the greatest favor that 
can be given in a state, and which ought never to be given to 
such an extent as to confound that which nature and educa- 
tion alone can bestow. The immense number of natives of 
Africa established in the ultramarine countries, their different 
conditions, the state of civilisation and improvement in 
which the greater part of them are at this day, have required 
much care and diligence, in order not to aggravate their actual 
VOL. XXII. Pam. NO. XLIII. B 
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situation, nor, on the other hand, to compromise the securi 
or interest of those vast. provinces... Consulting with mu 
consideration the reciprocal interests of the state in general, 
and of the individuals in particular, the Committee have left 
the door open to virtue, to merit, and to industry, so that the 
natives of Africa may proceed to enter in proper time on the 
enjoyment of the rights of citizenship. ; 

The valuable quality of Spanish citizenship ought to be not 
only obtained by birth or naturalization in the kingdom, it 
ought to be preserved in acknowledged utility and profit to the 
nation; and for this reason are specified the cases in which it 
may be lost or suspended, in order that thus the Spaniards 
may be careful and diligent not to deprive themselves of what 
ought to be so precious to them. 

The Committee, Sire, on arriving at the important point of 
the national representation in Cortes, paused to meditate on 
this subject with all reflection and attention ; and therefore it 
cannot do less than explain at length the reasons it had for 
doing what, for want of deliberation and suflicient examina- 
tion, may at times be looked upon as innovation. Such is the 
representation without states or assemblies [brazos o esta- 
mentos}. It is indubitable that in Spain, before the irruption 
of the Saracens, and after the restoration, the assemblies of 
the nation were composed sometimes of three, sometimes of 
four, and even of two states, into which were divided the to- 
tality of the Spaniards. But, Sire, this point, which is really 
fact, is the one which it was least important to clear up in 
substance. The rules, the principles, which were observed for 
the classification and mode of election of deputies, are the 
points which it was most essential to investigate. But how- 
ever much they may search and examine, they will find only 
proofs that the presence of the states in the Cortes was purely 
a custom of uncertain origin, which was subject to no fixed 
and known rule. The states varied as well in classes as in the 
number of the individuals who composed them, not only in 
the three kingdoms, but in' the same kingdoms at different 
times. The perusal of the historians, of the volumes of the 
Cortes, and of other memorials of antiquity, renders it unne- 
cessary for the Committee to recount the facts that prove this. 
With respect to the origin of the states, it will only point out 
that. what appears their most probable origin is the feudal 
system, which, although much mitigated, introduced seigno- 
rial rights into Spain, as is well known. The Magnetes and 
the Prelates being lords of lands with complete jurisdiction, 
with authority to levy on them troops and contributions to 
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assist the King with their service in war, it is clear that they 
could not do less than assist at the national assemblies, in 
which were discussed important affairs, and which could with 
great facility prejudice their interests and privileges. They 
went to them, not by election, nor as representatives of any 
class, but in defence of their privileges and parties, directly and 
personally interested in the preservation of them. It is for this 
reason that there is not in history a single vestige to indicate 
in any way that the nobles and prelates were elected to go to 
the Cortes. They either were present from personal right, or 
were summoned by the King; and many of them most fre- 

uently, as in Castile, rather in quality of counsellors than to 

eliberate. They never made use of the title of procurators, 
because the nation gave them no power. In this point also, 
the Committee not finding any rule or known principle to follow, 
feared to apply to the present state of the kingdom a usage 
various and irregular in all the kingdoms of Spain; since, as 
the nobles, dignitaries, prelates, &c. possess at this day no 
rights nor exciusive privileges which put them out of the com- 
munity of their fellow-citizens, or give them interests different 
from those of the generality of the people, there was wanting the 
cause which in the judgment of the nation gave origin to the states. 
The inequality with which the nobility is distributed throughout 
Spain, is an insuperable obstacle to the assemblies [Estamen- 
tos]; since, if the nobles, from their quality, from being fewer 
in number, and living generally in the court, offer no difficulty 
in their classification in elections, the titled nobles, and the 
others without titles, made it impracticable, however much 
diligence might be applied to regulating the number and _ re- 
spective circumstances of each class. What principle could 
be adopted for a base? The number of each of the classes, 
its opulence or antiquity, the abundance or scarcity of nobles 
in one or other of the provinces ; or what other rule would be 
capable of disentangling such a complicated system as the 
hierarchy of the nobles in Spain? And with respect to the 
prelates, if those of the Peninsula should be able to be present 
without abandoning their dioceses for a long period ; were 
those from beyond sea to leave theirs deserted for whole years, 
and to expose them to the fatal consequences of along ab- 
sence; and above all, were the nobles and prelates to enter 
also into the total Census in order to name representatives, 
and to have the right of being elected among themselves, or 
to be excluded from the popular deputation and circumscribed 
to the two classes or estates; were the nobles and ecclesias- 
tics in the second case, being already represented in their re- 
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spective classes, to enter over and above this into those of 
the cities, and to have the power of being procurators for the 
community ; what a confasion, Sire, what an immense ocean 
of difficulties, easy to get over in words and in idea, but well 
calculated to drown whoever should attempt to introduce 
order and regulation in the midst of such a conflict of opinions 
and of interests so opposite! There never could have existed 
a more absurd political theory, than an attempt to remove 
these obstacles by adopting the method of naming a fixed 
number for the two states, excluding them from the election, 
as in the opinion of some has appeared expedient. The ex- 
ample of England would be a complete innovation, incompa- 
tible with the very spirit of the states in the ancient Cortes of 
Spain. In that kingdom there is in force only one class of 
nobility, which is the Lords. Every peer of the kingdom is 
ipso facto a member of the upper chamber, without being 
elected or summoned to it. He represents only his own per- 
son. The bishops, as spiritual lords, are also all of them, 
with the exception of one, members of the parliament, without 
the necessity of election or summons; and if it be thought that 
they represent the ecclesiastical body, it must also be remem- 
bered that the clergy are excluded from the House of Com- 
mons. But, Sire, the most weighty reason, that which has had 
irresistible force with the Committee, is, that the states, that 
the chambers, or any other division of the deputies into assem- 
blies, would provoke the most fearful disunion, would favor 
the interests of bodies, would excite jealousy and rivalry, which 
if they be not now prejudicial in England, it is because the con- 
stitution of that country has been founded on this base since the 
origin of the monarchy by rules fixed and known for many ages; 
because usage and the public spirit are not there repugnant 
to it; and in fine, Sire, because experience has rendered use- 
ful and even venerable in England an institution, which in 
Spain would have to struggle against all the inconveniences of 
a complete novelty. Such, Sire, were the principal reasons 
which have induced the Committee to summon the Spaniards 
to represent the nation without distinction of classes or states. 
The nobles and the ecclesiastics of all the hierarchies may be 
elected in equality of right with all the citizens; but in fact 
they will always be preferred ; the former, from the influence 
which in all society is commanded by honors, distinctions, 
and wealth; and the latter, because to these circumstances 
they unite the sanctity and the wisdom so peculiar to their 
ministry. 

The method which had been sanctioned by the Central Junta 
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for the elections of the actual deputies in Cortes, did not ap- 

r adapted in all its principles to the ulterior representation 
which, by the Constitution, the kingdom ought to possess. 
Therefore,as the Committee has suppressed the states, as being 
incompatible with a good system of elections, or a represen- 
tative system, for the same reason it has omitted to assign 
deputies to the cities that possess a vote in the Cortes; since, 
these having been the real national representation, they now 
remain incorporated in the general mass of the population, the 
only basis which has been taken for the future. For the same, 
and other obvious reasons, the deputies of Juntas have been 
also suppressed. Some other variations have also been made 
in the general method of election in the provinces, to avoid 
the inconveniences which experience has shown to result from 
the regulation of the Central Junta. The two principal inno- 
vations which have been made, are, that of not requiring ab- 
solute residence in a province for him who may be named its 
deputy, in order not to prevent the nation from electing many 
worthy Spaniards, who, from having left their provinces when 
children, or been absent from them many years, are little or 
not at all known in them ; the other is to exact from a deputy 
the condition of his possessing an annual proportionate in- 
come, arising from his own property. 

Nothing more establishes the citizen, or so tightens the 
bonds that unite him to his country, as territorial property, or 
industrious attention to its fruit. Nevertheless the Committee, 
seeing the obstacles that impede at this day the free circula- 
tion of territorial property, has thought it indispensable to 
suspend the effect of this article, till, the obstacle being re- ~ 
moved, and all the impediments that obstruct it being smoothed 
away, future Cortes may specify with advantage the time for 
its observance. A foundation has also been laid for assigning 
deputies for every fifty thousand to seventy thousand inhabit- 
ants. The excessive number of representatives always ren- 


.ders the deliberations too slow; and above all, the immense 


distances and the increased expenses occasioned by long 
journeys, renders it necessary, in the opinion of the Committee, 
to observe these considerations with the Spaniards of the pro- 
vinces beyond sea. 

When the Committee examined the numerous laws that pro- 
tected in Spain the political and civil liberty of the citizens, 
it investigated with scrupulousness and diligence the causes 
which might have made them fall into such miserable and 
fatal neglect; and as it found the principal origin of these evils 
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in the progressive decay of the celebration of the Cortes, it 
found no more efficacious or certain remedy than the annual 
meeting of the deputies of the kingdom in general Cortes! 
Aragon, Navarre, and Castile, were free, their inhabitants 
were valiant and dreaded, whilst the procurators of those three 
kingdoms met frequently to deliberate for the advantage and 
common benefit of their provinces: and the incessant exer- 
tions made by the kings of those states at various epochs to 
defer to distant times these assemblies, and even to dispense 
with their meeting, shows very clearly that they looked upon 
the frequent assemblage of the Cortes as a real obstacle to the 
arbitrariness of their government, and to the usurpation which 
they intended to establish against the liberties of the Spaniards. 
Abuses generally begin by small omissions in the observance 
of the laws, which insensibly accumulating, at length intro- 
duce the usage. This, by degrees, is cited as an example, and 
the doctrine being founded upon that, it at length arrives to be 
founded and erected into a right. The assembling the Cortes 
every year is the only lawful means of securing the observance 
of the Constitution without disturbances, without disrespect to 
authority, and without recurring to violent means, which are ne- 
cessary and even inevitable when the ills and vices in the admi- 
nistration have advanced to acquire strength and age. ‘The ad- 
vantages which will accrue to the nation from being always, by 
means ofits procurators, watchful and vigilant over the conduct 
of the public functionaries, will abundantly compensate the bur- 
den which on the other hand it may suffer from the annual meet- 
ing of its deputies: this being also the best means of tightening 
more and more the bonds of union with the Spaniards beyond 
sea, who will be able to promote with greater facility the ad- 
vancement and amelioration of those happy and valuable 
countries. Besides, the sad and lamentable state tu which the 
kingdom will be reduced by the desolating invasion by which 
it has been overrun, destroying in their source all the channels 
of public wealth, in which religion, education, and all institu- 
tions, moral, scientific, and political, have suffered a sensible 
diminution, renders it indispensable that the care and vigilance 
of the representative body of the nation should reanimate and 
restore, as far as possible, to its ancient state, all that may 
have suffered material alteration, proportioning at the same 
time the advances and ameliorations that may be most expe- 
dient. Such vast objects never can be trusted to the care of 
the government, which, being occupied principally in fulfilling 
the obligations peculiar to their situations, would always con- 
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sider these other attentions as secondary. On the other hand, 
the immense power that has been attached to the royal autho- 
rity, requires a curb which should constantly restrain it within 
its limits ; as, whatever these limits may be, if reduced to the 
ineflicacy of a written law, they alone will always oppose but 
a feeble barrier to the power which has under its command the 
army, the management of the treasury, and the donation of 
offices and favors, unless the authority of the Cortes hold at 
its disposition such powerful means to pass the limits pre- 
scribed to its powers, already weakened in a great measure by 
the sanction of the King. 

The renewal of deputies, although in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee it ought to take place every year, could not be recon- 
ciled with the immense distance which separates the Spaniards 
of the new world, especially those who, dwelling towards the 
coasts of the Pacific ocean or the Philippine islands, are un- 
der the necessity of undertaking long voyages at fixed and un- 
changeable periods, or to cross mountains and deserts of con- 
siderable extent. For this reason, each deputy of the Cortes 
will sit two years, to give time for the arrival of the procura- 
tors of the ultramarine provinces. The election of deputies, 
and the opening of the sessions of Cortes, has been fixed by 
the law on stated days, with the purpose of preventing the 
influence of government, or the evil designs of ambition, from 
having the power of ever impeding by pretences or deferring 
by subterfuges the meeting of the National Assembly. The 
absolute liberty of debate has been secured, together with thé 
inviolability of the deputies for the expression of their opi; 
nions in the exercise of their duty ; and it is prohibited that 
the King and bis ministers' should influence the deliberations 
by their presence, the presence of the King being limited to the 
two acts of opening and closing the session, as well that he 
may exercise the paternal care of honoring his faithful and 
beloved subjects by his words, as that he may confer majesty 
and greatness on the sovereign union of the nation and its 
monarch, 

The powers of the Cortes have been specified with exact- 
ness, in order that there may be in no case an occasion of dis- 
pute or contest between the authority of the Cortes and that of 
the King, which may not easily be settled by a simple refer- 
ence to the Constitution. The perusal of these powers shows 
by itself what have been the reasons on which the Committee 

* The assembly has,for the public convenience, given its sanction to‘a re- 


gulation permitting the secretaries of state to be present at the discussions, 
and-to speak in them.—See the 125th Article of the Constitution. 
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has founded them. Every one of them oe oy by its nature 
so intimately to the legislative power, that the Cortes could 
not divest themselves of them, without compromising very 
speedily the liberty of the nation. The slightest discussion on 
these points will throw on the matter a torrent of light very 
superior to any which the Committee could anticipate, for 
which reason it forbears from wearying on this subject the 
attention of the assembly. 

The line of the discussion in the projets of laws and impor- 
tant matters is pointed out with all exactness, in order that in 
no case, and under no pretext, the laws and decrees of the 
Cortes should be the result of surprise, of warmth and agita- 
tion of the passions, or of the spirit of faction or partiality. 
The part which has been assigned to the King in the legislative 
authority, conceding to him the power of sanction, has for its 
object to correct and purify, as much as possible, the impetu- 
ous character which necessarily prevails in a numerous body 
that deliberates on matters generally very much adapted to 
call forth at the same time the virtues and the defects of the 


mind. With the same object the duration of the sessions in 


each year has been limited, in order that by not exceeding 
three months or four, if there should be a prorogation, they 
may perform the important purpose of restraining the govern- 
ment by their authority, without harassing it too much by a 
prolonged duration. Lastly, the publicity of the sessions, 
whilst it incites the deputies to give a public testimony of the 
rectitude, firmness, and prudence, of their opinions, keeps al- 
ways open to the nation the sanctuary of trath and wisdom ; in 
which anxious youth may prepare itself to perform one day 
with utility the difficult task of consulting for the good of its 
country, and respectable old age may find occasions of bless- 
ing the fruit of its prudence and its counsels; banishing by 
this means the obscurity and mystery of a deliberative body, 
which, from the nature of its institution, ought not to occupy 
itself in matters of government (the only ones that require re- 
serve), except in the few cases in which previous secret deli- 
beration may suit the public interests. ‘The form in which the 
laws are to be published in the name of the King, is conceived 
in the most clear and precise terms; by these it is demon- 
strated that the power of making laws resides essentially in the 
Cortes, and that the act of sanctioning them ought to be consi- 
dered only as a corrective, which the particular utility of acci- 
dental circumstances requires. 

In order that the execution of the laws may be rapid and 
ready, and meet no obstacle in its communication, it shall 
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be circulated directly by the King’s mandate, by the re- 
spective secretaries of state, to all the authorities whom the 
knowledge of it may concern. In the interval that elapses 
between the sessions of the Cortes, there shall remain in exer- 
cise a deputation of it with powers specified for some cases, 
the importance of which is evident of itself without the neces- 
sity of more explanation. As in the ordinary course of the 
government of the kingdom there may arise unforeseen occur- 
rences which from their urgency may require prompt remedy, 
whilst the ordinary Cortes may be in recess er dissolved, it 
has appeared necessary to provide for these cases by means 
of an assemblage of extraordinary Cortes, who shall attend 
only to the business for which they shall have been summoned, 
and still less disturb the election of new deputies or the instal- 
lation of the ordinary Cortes, at the time when either of these 
events may occur. 

The principal reasons having been indicated on which the 
Committee founds the manner in which it has settled the first 
part of the fandamental law for the monarchy, it now passes 
to explain those which have guided it in regulating the second 
part, which comprehends the authority of the King. 

The King, as chief of the government and first magistrate 
of the nation, must necessarily be invested with an authority 
really powerful, in order that in proportion as he is loved and 
revered within his kingdom, he may be respected and feared 
out of it by friendly and hostile nations. The nation by means 
of the Constitution deposits all the executive power in his 
hands, that order and justice may reign in all parts, and that 
the liberty and security of the citizens may be at every mo- 
ment protected against the violence or evil designs of the ene- 
mies of the public good. ‘This immense power, with which the 
monarch is invested, would be inefficacious and illusory, if his 
person were not sheltered from a direct responsibility. The 
history of human society, the prudence and wisdom of the 
most profound men and writers, place beyond all doubt the 
necessity that the human understanding should surrender itself 
to experience, and make the difficult sacrifice of declaring, that 
the person of the King is absolved from all charge ; that it 
ought to be sacred and inviolable in respect for the public 
order, for the tranquillity of the state, and for all the possible 
duration of the magnificent institution of a limited monarchy. 
Let there be sought in another part the means of securing the 
faithful exercise of the public authority, without exposing the 
nation to the hazards of internal convulsion, or to the fear- 
ful results of dissolution or of anarchy. It is indispensably 
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necessary to specify for the King, as well as for the Cortes, 
his faculties as depositary of the legislative power ; which 
are explained with an exactness and distinctness correspond- 
ing to those which have been observed for the Cortes. The 
foundations on which they rest are in the same manner clear 
and free from all obscurity ; they may be easier conceived 
than expressed; and therefore the Committee would abstain 
from troubling the assembly on this subject, if it were not ne- 
eunep to point out some of the reasons that induced it to 
concede to the King the power of declaring war, and making 
and ratifying peace. If Spain, Sire, should be reduced to the 
state of not holding at this day with foreign powers other re- 
lations than those which it held in Europe in the time of the 
Arabs, there would have been no difficulty in reserving to the 
Cortes that awful right. But the policy of cabinets has in 
these times completely varied, and every nation, in the mat- 
ters that concern the preservation of its external security, 
is under the necessity of regulating itself by what the other 
nations do from which it may suspect or fear any harm. If, in 
order to declare a war opportunely, it were necessary to wait 
for the slow and uncertain resolution of a numerous assem- 
bly, the attacking or unjust power would have the most de- 
cided advantage over us, if by means of the secresy of a nego- 
tiation conducted with ability, its government could of itself 
alone adopt the expedient measures for declaring it with ad- 
vantage. The immense distance which separates our ultra- 
marine provinces from each other, and the different points of 
contact which they at this day hold with respectable powers, 
make this sacrifice indispensable in regard to the safety of the 
state, which sacrifice is not so great, considering that, in trea- 
ties of offensive alliance, of subsidy, and of commerce, which 
might be prejudicial to the nation, the King cannot proceed to 
carry them into execution without the consent of the Cortes. 
In continuation, the Committee has determined with the 
same precision the restrictions which the authority of the King 
cannot do less than suffer, if the liberty of the nation is not to 
be an empty name. The Committee, Sire, docs not even in 
this pretend to be original ; the statutes of Aragon fortunately 
offered it the form of the restrictions, since, speaking of them, 
they say frequently, Dominus Rex non potest. How salu- 
tary this clearness and precision in the text of the funda- 
mental law will be in future, it is not necessary to anticipate. 
Without launching into pleasing conjectures, or suffering itself 
to be seduced by philosophical presiiges, the Committee does 
not think it hazards its judgment if it express its confidence, 
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that we have for ever done with that prodigious multitade of 
interpreters and scholiasts, who, confusing our laws and fill- 
ing our codes with obscurity, produced the deplorable conflict, 
the frightful confasion, in which at once our ancient constita- 
tion and our liberty were immerged. The form of the oath 
which the King has to take to the Cortes on his accession to the 
throne, is conceived in the most grave and decorous style, 
which, while it constitutes him king, must produce on his mind 
a profound impression of what is the nature of his sacred 
obligations. 

The succession to the crown will be one of the objects which 
the wisdom of the assembly will regulate in the manner which 
it may think most conducive to the true interests of the nation, 
describing on this head the proper order of descent after our 
lord Don Ferdinand VII and his lawfal descendants, whose 
august royal person is actually in the enjoyment of the rights 
which the nation has recognised, proclaimed, and sworn to, in 
the most authentic and solemn manner. 

The majority of the King has been fixed at eighteen years 
of age completed, both in order that a long minority may not 
entail upon the nation the misfortane of a provisional govern- 
ment, and that a premature reign may not expose it to the 
fatal efiects of a precocious adolescence of the inexperience 
or levity of too young a king. The kingdom in the minority of 
the King will be governed by a regency, the individuals of 
which will be elected by the Cortes; and in order to avoid the 
contingency of the kingdom’s remaining without a government 
in case of the Cortes not being assembled at the time of the 
death of the King, there will be a provisionary regency, presided 
over by the queen-mother, if there be one. The authority exer- 
cised by the regency, named by the Cortes, will be equal to 
that of the King, unless they think it expedient to limit it. 
The Cortes, seeing the interest which the nation has in the 
King’s being the father of his people, cannot but be aware of 
the necessity of watching over his education and instruction ; 
it must be its duty to name his tutor, in the absence of a tes- 
tamentary or legitimate guardianship, as also to superintend 
the instruction of the minor king. 

The Committee has thought that it ought to preserve to the 
heir of the crown the title of Prince of the Asturias, as well 
as to confine that of infants of Spain to the sons and daugh- 
ters of the King and of the hereditary prince, who will berecog- 
nised by the Cortes as soon as his birth is announced to them. 
In the opinion of the Committee, this solemnity ought to be 
observed, rather in order to preserve a custom introduced 
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originally by necessity, than from any utility or advantage 
which it possesses at this day. It has also thought it expe- 
dient that the prince of Asturias, as soon as he has attained 
fourteen years of age, should swear before the Cortes to defend 
the Catholic apostolic Roman religion, to observe the Consti- 
tution, and obey the King ; both because at that age he has the 
power of contracting marriage, and is to be considered as be- 
ing in a free condition ; and because respect, obedience, and 
fidelity, to religion, to the law, and to the King, begin from that 
time to be the bonds that unite him more closely to the nation 
which he will one day have to govern. 

The want of proper separation between the funds which the 
nation destined for the decorous maintenance of the King, 
his family and house, and those which it appropriated for 
the public service of each year, or for the extraordinary ex- 
penses which occurred unexpectedly, has been one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the dreadful confusion which has always exist- 
ed in the arrangement of the public revenues. Hence also arose 
. the fatal opinion entertained by not a few, and even attempted 

to be supported as an axiom, that the revenues of the state 
were the property of the monarch and his family. To prevent 
in future such formidable evils, the nation will fix at the be- 
ginning of each reign the annual revenue which it may think 
expedient to assign to the King to maintain the greatness and 
splendor of the throne, and also what it may think sufficient 
for the decorous maintenance of his family; avoiding by this 
means not only the ungracious and indecent anxiety shown 
to ask periodically of the nations grants and donations to de- 
fray the education and establishment of his sons, but also pro- 
viding that henceforward the property of the people may not, 
under the pretence of factitious necessity, be employed in 
forging new chains for them, as has generally happened when- 
ever the nation has neglected to keep a vigorous account of 
the good administration and application of its contributions. 

As the ministers of state are the immediate organs of the 
King, it is here that it is necessary to establish the effective re- 
sponsibility of the government, in order to secure the proper 
exercise of the immense authority deposited in the sacred 
person of the King, since it in fact is placed entirely in the 
hands of the ministers. The most sure and simple means, that 
which facilitates to the nation the power of informing itself at 
every moment of the origin of the evils which may show them- 
selves in any branch of the administration, is that of obliging 
the ministers of state to sanction by their signature every or- 
der of the King. The beneficent intention, which cannot but 
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animate at all times his decrees, renders it improbable that the 
monarch would ever depart from the path of reason and jus- 
tice; and if there should at times appear in his orders any 
thing that deviates from that path, it can only arise from his 
having been led into it contrary to his paternal design, by the 
influence or evil counsel of those who, forgetful of what they 
owe to God, to their country, and to themselves, shall have 
dared to profane the sacred place in which nothing should be 
heard but the respected language of truth, of prudence, and of 
patriotism. In this manner the Cortes will possess, in all 
cases whatever, an authentic testimony from which to demand 
an account from the ministers of the respective administration 
of their departments. And in order to ensure on the other 
hand the faithful performance of their duties, and to protect 
them against resentment, rivalry, and other enemies of the rec- 
titude, integrity, and equity, that ought to constitute the public 
character of statesmen, the ministers cannot be judged, with- 
out the Cortes having previously decided that there is ground 
for the establishment of a process. 

In order to give to the government the character of stability, 
prudence, and system, which is required, to provide that its 
labors be directed on fixed and known principles, and to en- 
sure that the state be henceforward governed, so to speak, by 
maxims, and not by isolated ideas of each one of the minis- 
ters of state; which, besides that they might be mistaken, are 
necessarily variable, owing to the changeableness to which 
ministers are subject, there has been established a council of 
state composed of a proportionate number of individuals. Its 
duty will be to take cognisance of the affairs of the government, 
which before were scattered among the supreme tribunals of 
the court, to the great discredit of the august office of admi- 
nistering justice, from which holy ministry the magistrates 
ought in no case to be distracted; and also because it is expe- 
dient to determine with all scrapulousness, and to keep en- 
tirely separate, the proper and characteristic powers of the ju- 
dicial authority. In order to give consideration and dignity 
to so distinguished a body, there will be in it some indivi- 
duals of the clergy and of the nobility, whose number being 
fixed, will prevent the introduction by time of any abuses pre- 
judicial to the object of its institution, and also a sufficient 
number of natives of the ultramarine provinces ; so that by this 
means our fraternal union may be more and more strengthened, 
the government may have ready for any deliberation all the 
lights and information of which it may stand in need, and 
those happy countries the comfort of approximating them- 
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selves by this new measure to the centre of authority and of 
the mother country. In order that the moderation, purity, 
and disinterestedness, which ought to form the public charac- 
ter of a representative of the nation, may not be in danger at 
the time of making out the lists of the individuals who may 
be proposed to the King for counsellors of state, no deputy of 
the Cortes, which makes the nomination, can be eligible. The 
proposal by the Cortes to the King of the members of the 
council, has for its object to give to this institution a national 
character : the nation will thus not see in the council a senate 
to be feared from its origin or its independence ; it will be 
sure of not reckoning among its members persons disaffected 
to the interests of their country; and the King, having the 
power of electing one out of every three, will not see himself 
obliged to take counsel from subjects who may be disagreeable 
to him. Lastly, the certainty of the members of the council 
of state not being removeable from their posts without just 
cause, ensures the independence of their deliberations, which 
might be so much influenced by the fear of a violent or inde- 
corous separation." 

Hitherto have been settled the bases on which reposes the 
sumptuous edifice of the political liberty of the nation. It now 
remains to secure the civil liberty of the individuals who com- 
pose it. The intimate connexion, the reciprocal support, which 
ought to exist throughout all the structure of the Constitution, 
require that the civil liberty of the Spaniards should be no less 
grounded or the fundamental law of the state, than is the 
political liberty of the citizens. ‘The public convenience, the 
stability of the social institutions, may not only permit, but 
often may require, that the exercise of the political liberty of 
the individuals who form a nation should be suspended or 
diminished. But civil liberty is incompatible with any re- 
striction that is not directed to a specified person, in virtue of 
a process instituted and terminated according to the law pre- 
viously promulgated. Thus it is, that in a free state there may 
be persons who, from particular circumstances, do not concur, 
mediately or immediately, in the formation of the positive 
laws ; but those laws cannot recognise any difference of con- 
dition or of class among the individuals of that same state. 
The law must be the same for all; and in its application there 
can be no exception of persons. 

Of all human institutions, none is more sublime nor more 
worthy of admiration than that which limits the natural liberty 


This first part was read in the Cortes on the 17th August, 1811. Note 
in the original. 
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of men, subjecting them to the mild yoke of the law. In its 
sight all appear equal; and the impartiality with which the 
rules it prescribes are observed, will always be the true cri- 
terion by which to judge whether or no civil liberty exist in 
a state. For the same reason, one of the principal objects of 
the Constitution is to fix the bases of the judicial power, so 
that the administration of justice may in all cases be effective, 
prompt, and impartial. Thus it is that in civil processes he 
who carries on a cause with justice and good faith may be 
assured that he will obtain what he solicits, or that he will not 
be despoiled of his property, or prejudiced in his interests ; 
and that, in criminal causes, the delinquent may be persuaded 
that nothing can save him from the punishment due to his 
crime, and the innocent be sure to find in the law all the 
means of triumphing over the arts, the malice, and the power, 
of his enemies. 

The Committee, Sire, if it would not be lengthening too much 
this discourse, would present to your majesty new testimonies 
of the wisdom and profoundness of the ancient Constitution of 
— in the most essential point of civil liberty. No nation 
of Europe, perhaps, can show laws more philosophical or 
more liberal, laws which better protect the personal security of 
the citizens, their honor, and their property, if attention be 

id to the antiquity of their establishment, than the admira- 

le Constitution of Aragon. The sublime institution of the 
lord chief justice [justicia magor], and the mode of drawing up 
the criminal process, will always be the object of the admi- 
ration of the wise, of the wishes of the good, and of the ardent 
desire of those who love national liberty in their hearts. Dif- 
ferent criminal laws of Catalonia, Navarre, and Castile, are 
equally to be admired for the spirit of humanity which they 
breathe, for the exquisite diligence with which they show our 
ancient legislators to have sought out the mode of ensuring 
the proper administration of justice: and in their civil laws 
there shines beyond measure the ability, the sagacity, and 
even the spirit of subtlety, as well of the legislators as of the 
commentators and practitioners who expounded them; these 
latter having introduced their opinions jointly with the laws 
themselves into the courts, which in not a few cases gained 
equal and even greater authority, to the grievous prejudice of 
the clearness and uniformity which ought to be the distinctive 
marks of a wise legislation. 

The Committee will not stop to recount the causes that 
have opposed themselves to the salutary effects of those laws 
in all the kingdoms of Spain, because they are the same which 
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destroyed political liberty, and which it has sufficiently indi- 
’ cated in the first part of this discourse. Nevertheless, it can- 
not do less than show that the want of connexion and unifor- 
mity in the different codes of our legislation which are now 
under observation, show to demonstration the necessity of 
establishing a system of legislation, without which the best 
civil and criminal laws are useless or ineflicacious. As it is 
the business of the Constitution to determine the character 
which that general code of its positive laws is to hold in a 
nation, there ought to be established in the nation the princi- 
ples from which are to be derived those and any other dispo- 
sitions whatever, which, under the name of ordinances or re- 
gulations, may have to direct the public and private transac- 
tions of the individuals of a nation among themselves, or 
those which they may carry on with the subjects of other 
states with whom they may establish communication. These 
rules have not only to serve for the formation of new laws, 
but to direct the Cortes in the abolition or reform of those 
which may be incompatible with the new system established 
by the Constitution. 

The reform of the criminal laws is above all very urgent ; 
because as they have for their object the actions in which 
may be immediately interested the life, the liberty, and the re- 
putation of persons, all delay in their improvement is of the 
most transcendent importance, every error may entail irrepa- 
rable damage. Hence it follows, that the regulation of the 
judicial power, inall the extent which comprises the adminis- 
tration of justice in the civil and criminal departments, re- 
quires much scrupulousness and circumspection. Laws which 
should regulate rights between individuals, punish delinquen- 
cies, and protect innocence, are not sufficient: it is nec 
that that which they prescribe should be, as has been sai 
irresistibly executed with promptness and impartiality. 

There are two great rocks which endanger the administra- 
tion of justice, according to the order established in our juris- 
prudence,—rocks which it is impossible entirely to avoid 
whilst information is not diffused, and as long as the free dis- 
cussion of political matters does not put the nation in a 
state to compare the judicial system of other nations with 
that which is observed in Spain. The collegiate tribunals, 
and the perpetuity of their judges, and the faculty which these 
possess of qualifying themselves, the fact on which they have 
to decide, without any doubt subject those who appeal to the 
jaws to the oppressive danger of often finding themselves at 
the discretion of the judge or tribunal. The Committee will 
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not enter on the examination of the reasons on which they 
ground themselves who support and attack the different sys- 
tems. Charged by your Majesty to adjust a projét of Con- 
stitution to establish and ameliorate the ancient fundamental 
law of the monarchy, it has abstained from introducing a ma- 
terial alteration in the mode of administering justice; being 
persuaded that reforms of this importance must be the fruit 
of meditation, of a more slow and prolonged examination,— 
the only means of preparing public opinion to receive great 
innovations without violence. But at the same time the 
Committee has thought that the Constitution ought to leave 
the door open, in order that future Cortes, availing themselves 
of the experience, the advancement consequent on the pro- 
gress of information, may make such ameliorations as they 
may think expedient in the most important point of the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

The wise distribution which your Majesty has made, of the 
exercise of the sovereign power in your memorable decree of 
the 24th of September 1810, has facilitated to the Committee 
the fixing of the rules which are to regulate henceforward the 
most important point of judicial power. The Committee, ac- 
cording to the plan which it has proposed to itself, delegates 
this authority to the tribunals, comprehending under this 
name not only the collegiate bodies, but also the ordinary 
judges, who in fact constitute a tribunal when, accompanied 
by the officers who indicate the laws, they exercise the admi- 
nistration of justice. 

In order that the power of applying the laws to particular 
cases may never be converted into an instrument of tyranny, 
the functions of a judge have been so completely separated 
from every other act of sovereign authority, that neither the 
Cortes nor the King can ever exercise them under any pre- 
tence. At times it may be expedient, under circumstances of 
pressing necessity, to unite for a time the legislative and exe- 
cutive authorities ; but at the moment when both these autho- 
rities or any one of them should assume the judicial power, 
not only would political and civil liberty disappear for ever, 
but even that shadow of personal security, which even tyrants 
cannot do less than establish if they wish to maintain them- 
selves in their states. On this account it is expressly pro- 
hibited, that the cognisance of causes should be separated 
from the tribunals; and neither the Cortes nor the King can 
remove the suit, nor order the decisions that have been pro- 
nounced to be considered anew. The law alone can point 
out the remedy to repair the mischief which might result 
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from the errors of the judges. And if the citizen should see 
himself liable, as has hitherto been the case, to be separated 
from the competent tribunal, or to suffer the burdens of an 
indefinite litigation, he would lose all confidence, and would 
only see in the laws a snare, held out to his tractableness, his 
candor, and his good faith. The observance of the formalities 
which regulate trials is so essential, that in them must be es- 
tablished the criterion of truth ; and, at the imstant in which 
sovereign authority should have the power of dispensing with 
them in the Ieast, not only would propriety be compromised in 
the decisions, but distrust would possess itself of the minds of 
those who should place their interests and their life in the 
hands of the judges or magistrates. 

The most profound meditation is scarcely sufficient to ex- 
plain the origin of the sublime institution of judges; and 
perhaps the greatest sacrifice that men could make is the sub- 
mitting themselves to what their equals may decide in mat- 
ters which may be the most dear and essential to their exist- 
ence or preservation. This reflection shows how important 
it is that the judges should in no case be distracted from the 
august functions of their ministry; and nothing but the la- 
mentable confusion of principles to which the real study of 
jorispradence had arrived, or the false ideas of ambition, 
could represent as proper for the magistracy other occupa- 
tions than those of purely judging. Our legislators were not 
ignorant of so salutary a doctrine, and on this account the 
real authority of the judges and tribunals was also deter- 
mined by the ancient laws of Aragon and Castile. It is ne- 
cessary that this authority should extend to provide for the 
carrying into effect their decisions, in order that they may not 
be illusory, without its being on this account competent to 
have any sort of influence in the suspension or retardation of 
their execution: any power of this kind would introduce into 
the tribunals the most fatal arbitrariness. As civil liberty 
disappears at the moment in which distrust arises, it is ne- 
cessary to banish from the minds of the subjects of a state, 
any idea that the government can convert justice into an in- 
strument of vengeance or of persecution: it is therefore pro- 
hibited that any one should be judged by special commis- 
sions, but by the tribunal previously established by the law. 

There is no necessity for the Committee stopping to de- 
monstrate, that one of the principal causes of the mal-admi- 
nistration of justice among us is the fatal abuse of privi- 
leged jurisdictions, which has been introduced to the ruin of 
civil liberty, and the disgrace of our ancient and wise Consti- 
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tution. The conflict of authorities, which had arrived at esta- 
blishing itself in Spain in the last reign, had so completely 
annulled the empire of the laws, that it almost appeared to be 
a system established in order to ensure the impunity of 
crime. At times the whole study of jurispradence and the 
artificial system of the courts did not present to the judges 
and officers of justice so much difficulty as the single point 
of the competencies." What snbterfuges, what delays, what 
ingenious judgments, did not the particular jurisdictions sug- 
gest to rash litigators, to judges slow or not very delicate, to 
ministers of justice, who might wish to gain an immense pay- 
ment for their cavillous sagacity! The mere nomenclature 
and distinction of the privileged jurisdictions require a parti- 
cular and attentive study. Justice, Sire, must be effective ; 
and to be so, her course must be expeditious. For the same 
reason the Committee reduces to a single one, the ordinar 
peyneee or jurisdiction in common affairs, civil and criminal. 

is great reform will suffice of itself alone to re-establish the 
respect due to the laws and to the tribunals,—will above mea- 
sure tend to establish the proper administration of justice, 
and will at once put an end to the monstrous institution of 
different states within one same state; which so strongly op- 
poses the unity of system in the administration, the energy of 
the government, and the good order and tranquillity of the 
monarchy. 

The Committee at the same time thought that it ought not 
to make any alteration in the jurisdiction of the cl till the 
two authorities, the civil and ecclesiastical, sh regulate 
this point conformably with the true spirit of the discipline 
of the Spanish church, and with what is required by the gene- 
ral good of the kingdom; notwithstanding that in the statute 
Juzgo was disavowed the exemption of accused ecclesiastics 
from pleading and being tried in common matters, civil and 
criminal, before the ordinary judges and tribunals. 

In the same manner it has thought it indis bly ne- 
cessary to leave to the military such part of their particu- 
lar jurisdiction as may be necessary to preserve the disci- 
sang and subordination of the troops in the army and navy. 

ut it also recognises, that the ordinance is only capable of 
regulating this important point in such a way that it may 
conciliate the object of the military institution with the re- 
spect due to the laws and the authorities. The soldier is a 


* Questions of jurisdiction which used to arise between the different 
courts and councils of Spain. 
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citizen, armed only for the defence Of his country ; a citizen 
who, suspending the tranquil and innocent occupation of civil 
life, goes, when called on by the law, to protect and preserve 
by force of arms public order in the interior, and make the 
nation be respected whenever enemies from abroad attempt 
to invade or attack it. 

As the integrity of the judges is the — most essen- 
tial for the proper performance of their duties, it is neces- 
sary to ensure this virtue in them by all the means imagina- 
ble. Their minds ought to be safe from the impression that 
might be produced on them by even the remotest dread of a 
violent removal. And neither the displeasure of the monarch 
nor the resentment of a minister ought to be able to affect in 
the least the unalterable rectitude of the judge or the magis- 
trate. For this purpose nothing is better calculated than to 
provide that the duration of their office should depend abso- 
lutely on their conduct, certified in their case by the publi- 
city of a sentence. But the very security which the judges 
obtain in the new constitution requires that their responsibi- 
lity should be effective in all cases in which they may abuse 
the tremendous authority which the law confides to them; 
and the Committee cannot do less than call, for this reason, 
the attention of the assembly to the urgent necessity of esta- 
blishing with clearness and discernment, by means of parti- 
cular laws, the responsibility of the judges, expressly deter- 
mining the punishments which may correspond to the faults 
they may commit in the exercise of their office. Although 
the judicial power is a part of the exercise of the sovereignty 
delegated immediately by the Constitution to the tribunals, it 
is necessary that the King, as being charged with the execu- 
tion of the laws in all their effects, should be able to watch 
over their observance and application. The power with 
which he is invested, and the absolute separation and inde- 
pendence of the judges, whilst they form the sublime theory 
of the judicial institution, produce the wonderful effect of 
causing the decisions of the tribunals to be obeyed and re- 
spected, and for this reason their sentences and decrees ought 
to be published in the name of the King, considering him in 
this case as the first magistrate of the nation. 

The equality of rights proclaimed in the first part of the 
Constitution in favor of all the originary natives of the mon- 
archy, the uniformity of principles adopted by your Majesty 
in all the extent of the vast system which has been proposed, 
require that the universal code of positive laws should be 


one and the same for the whole nation; it being proper to be 
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understood, that the general principles upon which the civil laws 
and those of commerce should be founded, cannot prevent cer- 
tain modifications which must necessarily be required by the 
different circumstances of so many climates as are comprised 
in the immense extent of the Spanish empire, and by the prodi- 
gious variety of its territories and productions. The spirit of li- 
berality, of beneficence, and of justice, must be the constituent 
principle of the Spanish laws. The difference then cannot, 
in any case, occur in the essential part of the legislation. And 
this maxim, so certain and so well acknowledged, cannot do 
less than ensure henceforward the uniformity of the universal 
code of the Spains. 

The power of applying the laws being delegated by the 
Constitution to the tribunals, it is indispensable to establish, 
in order that there may be a system, a centre of authority, in 
which may be united all the ramifications of the judicial 
power. For this reason there is established in the court a 
supreme tribunal of justice, which will constitute this common 
centre. Its principal attribute is to be that of the supreme 
inspection over all the judges and tribunals charged with the 
administration of justice. 

Whilst its powers are not to impede the free exercise of 
the functions of the judges, it is tv have authority to watch 
over their scrupulous observance of the laws, as well as to 
judge of itself the causes that may bear upon the rendering 
effective the responsibility of the judges and superior magis- 
trates in the cases determined by the law. The principle 
which has guided the Committee in establishing this system, 
requires that the supreme tribunal of justice should have 
recognisance of the judgments and causes established in the 
provinces solely in the case of nullity committed in the third 
instance. Its cognisance is to be limited to trying whether 
or no the laws which regulate the process have been observed, 
it being its duty to abstain from interfering in the substance 
of the cause, which must be referred to the tribunal compe- 
tent to see executed whatever decision may be pronounced. 
The appeal of nullity, and the sentence of responsibility, 
which in its consequences may originate in the supreme tri- 
bunal of justice, will ensure zeal and justice in the superior 
tribunals of the provinces, which tannot but look up with re- 
spect toa higher authority, beforé which they may have to an- 
swer for the faults or transgressions they may commit. .The 
contiguity of the supreme tribunal of justice to the govern- 
ment, the dignity and condition of the principles employed in 
it, show it to be necessary that it should, in the criminal 
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causes that may be tried before it, as well as in the accounts 
given in by the other public agents who may by law be sub- 
ject to it, take cognisance of appeals from the injustice of the 
superior ecclesiastical tribunals of the court, and also of all 
that relates to the royal patronage, whenever it may be of a 
contentious nature. The other powers that may be assigned 
to it must be considered as the proper attributes of a supreme 
tribunal and centre of judicial authority. 

The Committee establishes that all causes, as well civil 
as criminal, should be terminated within the precincts of each 
court. With this motive it thinks it necessary to explain the 
reasons on which it founds its system, in order that the 
commen which may result from this innovation may thus be 
justified. 

The Committee has considered, as one of the greatest inju- 
ries which the individuals of a nation can experience, the 
circumstances which oblige them to repair to a great distance 
to obtain justice in the affairs that may concern them, as 
well civil as criminal. It is inconceivable what inequa- 
lity results from this between persons powerful from riches 
and station, and those who possess not these advantages ; 
who unfortunately are always the greatest number whenever 
it is necessary to resort to extraordinary appeals to tribunals 
established out of the province. Other circumstances, which, 
although of equal importance, do not appear, except at the 
moment of making the extraordinary appeals, and cannot be 
well understood except by the persons who, in spite of them, 
and to the grievous prejudice of their interests, are under the 
necessity of renouncing that remedy, greatly increase that 
disadvantage. 

Celerity in the institution of suits, and in the termination of 
them in all their bearings; facility in ensuring proof, in clear- 
ing doubt, in opposing fraud, in abolishing the equivocations, 
that may have introduced themselves into the origin and pro- 
gress of suits; have been with the Committee reasons of great 
weight for permitting the adoption of the only remedy which 
can strike at the root of such grievous evils. ‘The first alte- 
ration that results from this system, is the suppression of all 
the cases of court." If the origin of this privilege be ex- 
amined with attention, it cannot but be discovered that the 


* Casos de Corte. Civil causes, which, owing to their importance, or the 
amount of the sum in litigation, or rank of the persons concerned, the 
court had power to stop in the first instance, taking away the cognisance 
of them froin the ordinary tribunals. 
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principal motive of its establishment was very laudable. The 
powerful influence of the territorial proprietors, of the privi- 
leged jurisdictions, and the risk of persons helpless from their 
age, or from other circumstances, being trampled on, whenever 
they might have to litigate with such powerful adversaries, 
before ordinary judges or magistrates, rendered it indispensa- 
ble that they should be protected, by giving them the ri 

of not being tried except before the superior tribunals. 
liberality of the kings, the ambition and vanity of bodies and 
individuals, caused this privilege to be extended to those who 
stood in no need of such protection. - 

The new fundamental law which is established, setting up 
for its principle the legal equality of the Spaniards, the im- 
partial protection which the Constitution dispenses to all, and 
the means which it sanctions to ensure the observance of the 
laws, renders useless and inexpedient the privilege of cases 
of court. The ulterior reforms which will be made in the 
civil and criminal code will complete the important work of 
perfecting the legislation, from which will result all the ad- 
vantages which this part of the projét presents. 

There being then established the first prosecution of all 
causes civil and criminal, without any distinction in the or- 
dinary tribunals, it follows that all must be terminated in the 
courts of the province, adopting the principle so strongly re- 
commended by our laws, that all judgments should be under- 
stood as completed in three decisions. This arrangement 
alters the order established by the celebrated law of Segovia as 
to the appeal known by the name of second supplication. It is 
well known that the principal motive for which it was introduced 
was, its not having been the custom before the reign of John 
the First to admit a third prosecution of the suits which were 
commenced before the judges, or in the council. It then ap- 
peared expedient to institute this appeal, which is pecaliar to 
Spain, and which interposes itself even to the person of the 
King, being limited ouly to suits,of which the amount ascends te 
three thousand doblas in right and six thousand in possession. 
The system of the Committee only altersthe order; since, the 
cases of court being suppressed, there may be room, when op- 
portunity arises, for this appeal in the respective courts, where 
may be observed all that is provided by the law of Segovia, 
and what more has been promulgated since on the question ; 
or such alterations may be made on this point as may appear 
expedient. There is another extraordinary appeal which 
ought to be suppressed, as well because of the abuse which 
has been made of it on many occasions, as because it is im 
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effect comprehended in that of nullity, which may be inter- 
posed before the supreme tribunal of justice. The Com- 
mittee, Sire, speaks of the appeal of notorious injustice, of un- 
certain origin, and truly prejudicial at all times, from its having 
arrived to be admitted on many occasions in all the cases in 
which an action was entered, as may be seen by the Report of 
the Royal Council of the 8th of February 1700.—The act de- 
creed on the 17th of the same month and year gave a new 
form to this appeal, admitting it in the cases in which the se- 
cond supplication should not have place. The principality of 
Catalonia did not begin to make use of it till the year 1740. 
The kingdom of Navarre has always resisted it; and in truth 
the variety of opinions with respect to the cases in which it 
ought to be admitted, the inefficacy of the deposit which is re- 
quired from the litigants to restrain their temerity in interpos- 
ing it, show to demonstration that it is prejudicial, and that the 
appeal of nullity, invented by the Committee, comprises all the 
advantages that can be desired, without being exposed to the 
inconveniences of the appeal of notorious injustice. Particu- 
lar laws may regulate the appeal of nullity with all the perfec- 
tion of which it is susceptible, adapting it in its dispositions 
to the base which the Constitution establishes. 

It being already established that all causes, civil and crimi- 
nal, are to be terminated within the precincts of the courts, it 
is indispensably necessary to ensure the propriety and justice 
of their decisions. And therefore it is settled, that the judges 
who may have decided in the second instance, cannot be pre- 
sent at the prosecution of the same suit in the third.—It is 
only for the Constitution to establish this basis. There must be 
particular laws and regulations to facilitate the organisation 
of the tribunals in conformity with this principle. 

The division of the territory of the monarchy, indicated in 
the 12th article of this projét, becomes every day more ne- 
cessary, in order that effect may be given to what is decreed 
by the Constitution in different places. Among all the reasons 
that require it, none is more urgent than the administration of 
justice. How can that administration be hoped for by the 
people, who, among the mass of difficulties which is presented 

y our defective mode of judging causes, have often to struggle 
with the insuperable obstacle of having to resort to tribu- 
nals distant sometimes as much as sixty leagues. No, Sire, 
let not your Majesty hope that the first and most essential 
branch of the public service can arrive at its completion, un- 
less the powerful hand of the sovereign authority undertake 
the great work of restoring the kingdom, embracing at the 
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same time the magnificent system of the Constitution. The 
difficulties are innumerable, and it appears that circumstances 
multiply the obstacles. Nevertheless, we might indeed dread 
the paltry and limited genius of a minister, the timidity and 
meanness of spirit of a weak or indolent government ; but it is 
not thus with the greatness and enlarged views of an assem- 
bly which enjoys the incomparable glory of representing the 
Spanish nation. 

The Committee passes over, for obvious reasons, the grounds 
on which are founded the other powers granted to the supe- 
rior tribunals, or to the territorial courts, and proceeds to 
point out the arrangement which is established for those of 
the provinces beyond sea. 

The scandalous delays that are witnessed in suits originated 
or tried in the different courts or tribunals of those provinces, 
by reason of the appeals interposed before the supreme coun- 
cils of the court,—the intolerable vexations, the increased 
expenses, and other innumerable prejudices to which the 
natives and inhabitants of those important provinces are 
exposed, must be brought to an end. The equality of 
rights, of protection, and of improvements, decreed by the 
assembly, ought to be realised; and the administration of 
justice, founded on philosophical and liberal principles laid 
down by your Majesty in all the decrees which have for 
their object the happiness of those valuable countries, will 
begin from the present moment to staunch the wounds which 
the reaction of the revolution of tbe mother country, together 
with the disorder and arbitrariness of the former governments, 
have unhappily inflicted in some of the provinces of Spain 
beyond sea. 

In order to draw closer and closer the indissoluble bond 
which ought to unite those provinces with the Peninsula, it is 
established that the ultramarine courts, whilst they are prompt 
in the termination of suits with inclusion of the appeal of nul- 
lity, may resort to the supreme tribunal of justice in the cases 
in which it may be expedient to render effective the responsi- 
bility of such judges as may have failed in the observance of 
the laws which regulate the process of all the suits to which 
they apply. In the same manner they will periodically remit 
to the supreme tribunal of justice exact lists of all the causes 
pending or terminated before them; by which means the 
inspection and vigilance over the faithful discharge of their 
functions is facilitated, the responsibility of their magistrates 
is ensured, and the important result of respect and subordina- 
tion to the centre of the supreme judicial authority is obtained. 

As the spirit of ourancient Constitution is thus preserved un- 
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alterable in the wise and popular institution of judges or magis- 
trates elected by the people, and as nothing can inspire in the 
people more confidence than their naming for themselves from 
among their equals the persons who may have to terminate 
their differences, the Committee thought it ought to be very 
circumspect in the arrangement of the ordinary jurisdiction, 
which is almost generally deposited by our laws in the judges 
of royalty and seignory, whose jurisdictions are happily at 
this day already incorporated in one. Nevertheless, the neces- 
sity of justice being administered with promptness and uni- 
formity, and the difficulty of obtaining this result as long as 
those who live in the neighbourhdod of towns are obliged to 
occupy themselves in all the branches of the administration 
of justice by a municipal office, and not by the proper per- 
formance of their duties, have induced the Committee to ge- 
neralise the system of judge advocates for the first process, as 
long as the power of certifying the fact and applying the law 
remains united in the same persons. The ordinary jurisdiction 
confided to judges elected every year, cannot but produce, 
in the termination of the suits, delays, injustice, and prevari- 
cation, on the part of the judges, to whom it will be very easy 
to elude responsibility in any case whatever. The private 
employments and domestic occupations of those who live in 
the neighborhood of towns who may be chosen for judges 
or magistrates, will always distract their attention to the pre- 
jadice of the administration of justice, without speaking at 
present of the inconveniences entailed upon the parties by 
their having to resort to an assessor, sometimes very distant 
or worthy of little confidence. 

In order to establish the general system of judge advocates, 
the Committee is perfectly aware that the territorial division 
of the principal provinces among themselves ought to pre- 
cede it. This operation, and that of regulating the powers, as 
‘well of the judge advocates as of the magistrates of the peo- 
ple, is not the province of the fundamental law. Particular 
jaws and regulations will arrange all these points ; and future 
Cortes, more favored by the circumstances in which they 
may stand than your Majesty is at present, and assisted by 
the good will and energy of the government, will smooth 
whatever difficulties may present themselves. The other 
powers and obligations which may be described, with respect 
to these ordinary judges, are established in the Constitution, 
not only because a system directed principally to the prompt 
and proper administration of justice ought to be perfected by 
-ensaring, in an infallible manner, the responsibility of the 
jedges and tribunals; but also because these are the funda- 
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mental principles on which ought to be founded whatever laws 
or regulations it may be expedient to form for the organisa 
tion of those tribunals. 

The judicial power is entirely organised on the principles 
laid down ; but at the same time it is necessary to consider, 
that the nature of certain affairs, the particular method which 
suits the nourishment of some branches of industry, together 
with the regulations and decrees which belong more to the 
public rights of nations than to private right, may require es- 
pecial tribunals, and of a particular regulation. The tribunals 
of commerce, the subjects of prizes, and other things incident 
to the sea, the juntas or tribunals of the mines in America, 
and at times the complicated and vicious system of rents, 
as long as they are not reformed from their root, may require 
an exception from the general rule of tribunals. ‘The variable 
nature of their concerns is that which must decide whether 
they ought to subsist or be extinguished; and this can never 
be the concern of the Constitution, but of particular laws. 

To the fundamental law it appertains not only to regulate 
the relations of the tribunals among themselves, but also to 
fix the principles which the judges ought to observe in the ad- 
ministration of justice ; it being the object of positive laws to 
determine the rules for formalizing the process, and all the 
other acts proper to the exercise of the magistracy. The 
right which every individual of a society has to terminate his 
difference by means of judge-arbitrators, is founded on thein- 
controvertible principle of natural liberty. Our ancient Consti- 
tution and our laws have recognised and preserved it in the 
midst of the vicissitudes which they have suffered since the 
time of the Gothic monarchy ; and the spirit of concord and 
liberality which renders so respectable the institution of judge- 
arbitrators, shows how convenient it would be that the al- 
caldes of the towns should exercise the office of conciliators 
in civil matters, and injuries of minor importance, in order to 
prevent as much as possible the originating or multiplying of 
suits without sufficient cause. The rules which the alcaldes 
are to observe in these cases, tend to avoid this precaution 
becoming illusory. Doctrinal laws only manifest the good 
intention of the legislator, but the work remains incomplete if 
the law do not contain within itself the means of ensuring 
its observance. 

As all the differences in civil matters which cannot be re+ 
gulated by the medium of arbitrators or conciliators must 
come to be examined by judges or tribunals, according to the 
method prescribed by the laws, it is necessary to fix a limit te 
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the progress of causes. The principle which establishes that 
civil causes must be considered as terminated by three sen- 
tences of a competent tribunal, in the formation of which there 
shall not have intervened any material defect, is founded on 
very philosophical principles. It is not to be presumed that 
ulterior inquiries can certify with greater success that which 
different judges, guided by fixed proceedings to the formation 
ofa sufficient legal judgment, may not have been able to clear 
up in three successive investigations; and if the spirit of dis- 
trust, or rather of cavillation, should still find any thing to de- 
sire after three solemn decisions, the Committee cannot see 
why there should not be established an indefinite procedure. 
Our civil laws have considered as irrevocable what has been 
decided by three sentences ; and nothing but the arbitrari- 
ness, the disorder, and the confusion, to which every thing had 
arrived among us, could have profaned a doctrine so sacred 
and respectable. 

If the administration of justice in the civil department re- 
quire that the Constitution should establish the principles 
that are to regulate civil processes, with how much more rea- 
son is not this required in the criminal department? The 
nature of criminal causes, as the Committee has already said, 
demands in preference the attention and wisdom of the legis- 
lator. The first proceeding by which a criminal process is an- 
nounced, tends sometimes to deprive a citizen of his liberty. 
The loss of life and reputation follows very near, and the 
removal of prejudices, in case of error or injustice on the part 
of the judges, is not reserved for human power. Now let your 
Majesty see if the picture which is presented amongst us bya 
criminal code, full of laws promulgated by the ferocity and 
barbarity of our conquerors of the north, by the inquietude, 
depravity, and cruelty, of the Roman emperors, and by the 
warlike spirit of invasion and knight-errantry which prevailed 
for many years during the irruption of the Saracens, united 
to the system of arbitrariness and tyranny introduced by 
foreign kings against our ancient privileges and liberties, 
and in despite of the integrity and firmness of our judges and 
magistrates ; if this picture, the Committee repeats, call or not 
for the substitution of another which may represent the image 
of mildness, of liberality, and of beneficence, which suits the 
generosity and greatness of the Spanish nation. The Com- 
mittee, Sire, does not think itself mistaken or exaggerating in 
what it says, nor inconsistent with what it has previously pro- 
nounced in its discourse. Humane, yes, very humane and 
philosophical laws appear in our codes, to the glory of their 
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authors, and the honor and praise of the whole nation. But 
unfortunately it is also very certain that they are disfigured 
and even injured by many others that have not yet been an- 
nulled. The neglect of them is only owing to the spirit of the 
age, and to the wisdom and sentiments of humanity of our 
magistrates, who in this case have succeeded in falfilling the 
duties of their office, without binding themselves to that which 
is prescribed by laws incompatible with the peacefulness and 
sanctity of our usages. 

The rules which the Committee establishes as the principles 
which are to guide fature Cortes in the formation and reform 
of the criminal code, recommend themselves by their own na- 
ture. They are not theories nor seductive illusions of isolated 
philosophers or innovators. Many of them are extracted from 
the criminal laws of Aragon and of Castile. Others are the 
fruit of meditation and of experience, exercised not only in the 
tribunals of Greece and Rome, on whose principles is found- 
ed, however it may be dissembled, great part of our jurispru- 
dence, but also by prosperous and opulent nations, who like 
us possess the same form of limited monarchical government, 
lovers of their own institutions, and little friendly to dangerous 
novelties. The necessity of preventing arbitrary imprison- 
ments, of restraining the scandalous abuse of unjust arrests, of 
delays and protractions in the formation of criminal processes, 
calls with urgency for a radical reform. The publicity of 
judgments, at least after the conclusion of the summary, the 
effective responsibility of the judges and other ministers and 
members of justice, laws which should regulate with clear- 
ness and precision the course of the process,—these are the 
constituent principles of the criminal system of which the 
Committee presents the ground-plot. 

The Committee abstains from explaining all the reasons on 
which are founded the articles which this part of its work 
comprehends. It will only indicate some of the principles on 
which are grounded the alterations which may in some degree 
vccupy attention. Such perhaps will be that which it es- 
tablishes with respect to not requiring from the accused an 
oath in confession of his crime. 

The Committee congratulates itself on finding established in 
a province of Spain the innovation which it proposes. The 
oath by which it is attempted to extract from the mouth of the 
accused the confession of his crime, is not exacted in the prin- 
cipality of Catalonia. The wisdom which this custom implies 
makes the eulogy of the legislator or tribunal that introduced 
it ; and it is difficult to conceive how the religious practice of re- 
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deeming the accused from a conflict, in which at times he has 
to choose between perjury and the scaffold, can have failed to 
become general in a Catholic country. The intolerable and 
depraving abuse of depriving an accused person of his pro- 
perty, is in most cases almost simultaneous with the act of ar- 
resting him ; and under the specious pretext of ensuring the 
means of making good losses and damages, of the rights of the 
King’s chamber, or perhaps for other motives more illegal or 
unjust, a vexation is committed, the enormous weight of which 
falls, not upon the person arrested, but upon his innocent 
family, which from the moment of sequestration begins to 
pay the penalty of offences which it has not committed. 
The Committee sometimes thought that it ought to proscribe 
for ever the arrest of property; but in order to avoid the 
injury that might result from too general a rule, it has pre- 
ferred to fix the principle which the law should follow, by 
limiting the sequestration to the cases and the amount which 
may be rigorously just. From the same principle of not 
extending to the innocent the punishment of the crimes of 
others, the confiscation of property is prohibited for ever. 
The Committee has suggested in another part the conveni- 
ences that would result from perfecting the administration of 
justice, by separating the functions which the judges exercise 
in deciding at the same time upon the fact and the right. But 
whilst it doubts not that there will some day be established 
among us the salutary and liberal institution of Spaniards 
terminating their differences by means of judges elected from 
among their equals, in whom they will not have to fear the per- 
petuity of their offices, the Esprit de Corps of collegiate tribu- 
nals, and in fine the nomination of the government, whose in- 
fluence from the powerful authority with which it is invested 
cannot but banish confidence,—it recognises the impossibility 
of establishing at present the method known by the name of 
Trial by Jury. This admirable system, which produces so much 
good in England, is little known in Spain. Its mode of trial 
is totally different from that which is in use among us ; and to 
make a total revolution in the most difficult, the most impor- 
tant, and the most hazardous point of a ligislation, is not a 
work that can be undertaken amid the provocations and agi- 
tations of a political convulsion. Neither the public spirit, 
nor the general opinion of the nation, can at this time be dis- 
posed to receive, without violence, so materiala novelty. The 
liberty of the press, the free discussion of the affairs of go- 
vernment, the circulation of works, and treatises on public 
right and jurisprudence, which Spain has never enjoyed till 
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now, will be the true and proper vehicle to carry to all parts 
of the political body the nourishment of information contri- 
buting to the growth and robustness of all its members. For 
this reason the Committee has thought that, instead of dis- 
pleasing some and irritating others by a premature or perhaps 
irrelevant dissension, it ought to leave to the natural pro- 
gress of information the establishment of a system which can 
only be useful as the fruit of demonstration and conviction. 
It therefore leaves to futare Cortes the power of making on 
this head the ameliorations they may think expedient; but at 
the same time it cannot do less than point out that the system 
of Trial by Juries not only was not anknown to our ancient 
laws, as appears by the following clause of the municipal 
charter of Toledo, which says,—* All their trials shall be 
judged, according to the statute Juzgo, before ten of the best, 
the most noble, and the wisest of them, who shall be always 
united with the alcalde of the city,’—bat that even at this 
day it is to a certain degree in practice in some provinces of 
the kingdom. In the island of Ibira and Formentera, the 
assessor named by the government cannot by himself alone 
pass sentence in any cause without the concurrence of two 
or more men, who may amount even to the number of six, 
chosen from all conditions. This institution, although it is 
not rigorously and identically in all its course the same as 
the juries of England, is undoubtedly founded on the same 
principle. And the separation which is made in Ibira of a 
proportionate number of neighboring individuals, to select 
from among them those who accompany the assessor, and 
those who, under tie denomination of substitutes, elect the 
parties who are to concur with the judge delegated in the ap- 
peal, who must also be a native and a resident in the neigh- 
borhood, leaves no doubt that the origin of this system, so 
just and liberal, is derived from that which was observed at 
Rome before the tyranny of the emperors. The Album Judi- 
cium, Sire, whence the Roman citizens took the judges in 
fact, cannot but be recognised by every one who is mode- 
rately versed in the ancient jurisprudence of Rome. For the 
same reason the Committee thinks it may recommend this 
admirable institution of one province of the kingdom, in order 
that the assembly may not be ignorant of a system which it 
may some day find it expedient to generalize among all the 
others. 

Lastly, Sire, all human laws, although dictated by the 
greatest wisdom, are liable to the irresistible contradiction of 
unforeséen circumstances. Rome, in the middle of the em- 
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pire of her laws, and the religious respect paid to her insti- 
tutions, resorted oftentimes to the extraordinary resource of 
suspending at the same moment all the laws of the republic. 
The present situation of Spain shows that there may be times 
in which the suspension of a law may save the state, or its ob- 
servance compromise its very liberty and independence. The 
Committee, Sire, has thought it necessary that the Constitu- 
tion should authorise the ordinary Cortes to suspend, in cir- 
cumstances of great urgency and when the safety of the state 
may require it, some of the formalities that ought to precede 
the arrest of delinquents or suspicious persons, because there 
is no other way of frustrating a conspiracy plotted against 
the liberty of the nation. But at the same time it thinks also 
that this suspension can only be useful for a limited time ; 
and therefore the Cortes wilknever have the power of autho- 
rising the government to abuse a faculty which might be con- 
verted to the injury of themselves, or occasion the ruin of the 
state. For this reason the suspension of the observance of 
these formalities cannot proceed beyond a fixed time." 

The basis of the political and civil liberty of the Spaniards 
being already fixed, it remains only to apply the principles re- 
cognised in the two first parts of the Constitution, regulating 
the internal government of the provinces and of the people 
in conformity with the spirit of our ancient municipal statutes. 
In these is in some measure maintained the spirit of our 
civil liberty, in spite of the alterations which the fundamental 
laws of the monarchy have experienced from the introduction 
of foreign dynasties. It is not easy to determine if the pre- 
servation in the towns of the corporations under forms more 
or less popular, and the periodical meeting of juntas in some 
provinces, as occurs in those of Biscay, in the kingdom of 
Navarre, and principality of Asturias, &c. proceeds from the 
government, which proscribed the assemblage of the Cortes, 
having respected the resentment of the nation ; or thought it 
expedient to blind it, by allowing to subsist a phantom of li- 
berty, that held out little opposition to the usurpation which 
it had committed of its political rights. The Committee gladly 
leaves the solution of this learned problem to those who may 
henceforward enter on the glorious career of writing the na- 
tional history with the exactness and impartiality of free men ; 
and only limits itself to presenting our municipal institutions 
ameliorated, in order that they may serve for a support and a 
safeguard to the fundamental law of the monarchy. 


* Thus far the second part read on the 6th November 1811.—Note in 
the original. i 
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As little will it enter on the origin of the free communities 
or associations of a great part of Europe, which, in spite of 
feudalism, were established in the middle ages by the muni- 
cipal government of many cities under a popularform. That 
which is indubitable is, that the same custom was followed in 
Spain according as the Restoration made progress. ‘The cor- 
porations of the cities and towns of the different kingdoms of 
the Peninsula, instituted for the economical administration of 
their lands, were founded on the just principle of the interest 
of the community. But the seignorial spirit which prevailed 
in all the institutions of that time was destructive to the na- 
ture of establishments, which ought to repose only on the 
confidence of the people, in the individuals to whom they in- 
trust the direction of their affairs. The significant name of 
Corporation [ Ayuntamiento] explains of itself the spirit and 
object of the institution. For the same reason it was repug- 
nant to that spirit, that there should be introduced into these 
corporations, by favor of birth or of any privilege or preroga- 
tive, persons who should not be freely elected by those who 
concurred in their formation, and gave them their powers. 
This was the principal cause of the little advantage that was 
derived from unions so recommendable from their nature, and 
from the ends to which they were directed. 

The Committee thinks, that by generalizing the corpora- 
tions throughout all the extent of the monarchy, under fixed 
and uniform rules, of which free election by the people 
should be the principal base, there would be given to this 
salutary institution all the perfection that could be desired. 
The object of the Committee is to promote by all possible 
means the national prosperity, without permitting that the 
regulations and decrees of the government should interfere 
in giving to agriculture and general industry the movement 
and direction which concern only the interests of individuals. 
The inhabitants of the neighborhood of the towns are the 
only persons who know the means of promoting their own in- 
terests; and no one is more capable than them of adopting 
expedient measures, whenever the united efforts of some or 
many individuals may be necessary. The knowledge of lo- 
cal circumstances, of opportunity, of expediency or inexpe- 
diency, can only be found in those who may be immediately 
interested in avoiding errors or equivocations ; and never was 
there introduced a doctrine more fatal to public prosperity 
than that which calls for the stimulus of the law, or the hand 
of the government, in the simple transactions of individual 
with individual in the appropriation of property for the com- 
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mon benefit of those who have the care of it, produce it, and 
possess it, and in the application of their labor and their in- 
dustry ; objects of utility purely local, and relating to deter- 
minate ends. 

The Committee being convinced that the corporations will 
have the effect of fulfilling duly the ends of their institution, 
when probity, interest, and information, shall be united in 
them, has lost no time in destroying for ever the obstacle 
which was opposed to so happy a combination, by esta- 
blishing, that henceforward the election of their members 
shall be free and popular throughout all the monarchy. This 
is one of the cases in which the interest of bodies or indivi- 
duals ought to yield to the public interest. Your Majesty, 
in abolishing seignories, has virtually abolished administra- 
tions, hereditary, perpetual, and royal. Their preservation is 
incompatible with the nature of the corporations, and repug- 
nant to the system of emancipation, to which the people have 
been elevated since the memorable decree abolishing seig- 
nories. Those who may have the privilege of being members 
of corporations, from some oppressive cause or for remune- 
ration of services, will be able to claim a proportionable in- 
demnification in the manner and form that may be established 
for incorporations of this kind. But these rights, whatever 
may be their origin or nature, ought not to be preferred to 
those which the whole nation has to improve establishments 
on which the prosperity of its people immediately depends, 
and the vicious organisation of which renders them at present 
little profitable. 

The principle being established, that the corporations ate 
to be formed entirely by the free election of the people, the 
laws will arrange all that concerns their internal government 
by means of decrees and regulations. The Committee thought 
that there ought only to be comprehended in the Constitution 
the fundamental principles which may banish for ever the 
abuses that have been introduced by time or ignorance, or by 
the open usurpation of the powerful. The removeableness of 
the governors and syndics, and the prohibition of persons in 
the employ.of government being elected members of the cor- 
porations, ought to be unalterabie bases: the periodical reno- 
vation of the former will provide that advantage may be 
taken with more facility of the talents, the probity, and the 
other good qualities, of those who live in the neighborhood of 
towns, whilst it will guard against the perpetual preponde- 
rance which the richest and the most ambitious may exercise 
in those stations. The exclusion of the latter will protect 
the liberty of election and the exercise of the functions of the 
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corporations, without the government’s ceasing to preserve its 
action, in whatever may concern its authority, through the 
medium of political chiefs, as these may preside in the cor- 
porations whenever they reside in the towns where they are 
established. 

Such has appeared to the Committee the best means of 
rendering useful an institution so ancient, so national, and so 
analogous to our character, our usages, and customs. The 
powers which the projét confers on the corporations are pro- 
per to their institution. Up to this day they have exercised 
the greater part of them, and the remainder are of the same 
nature, and have equally for their object the benefit of the 

eople. 

. he superior government of the provinces being confided 
to the political and military chiefs, and to the direction of the 
tribunals under the name of 4cuerdos, both of them subject to 
the inspection of the supreme councils, it followed that the 
prosperity and encouragement of the provinces depended on 
the impulse of the government, which furtively substituted 
itself in the place of personal interest ; or that they were pro- 
moted by means complicated and illiberal, on account of the 
contentious spirit which necessarily prevailed in decrees 
issued or approved by tribunals, even when they proceeded 
as administrative bodies. 

The functions of judges and tribunals being separated 
from all that does not concern the administration of justice, 
as is established in the regulation of the judicial power, the 
administrative economy of the provinces will be confided to 
bodies who must be immediately interested in the advance- 
ment and improvement of the towns of their district; bodies 
which, being formed periodically by the free election of the 
provinces themselves, may, besides enjoying their confidence, 
possess the talents and local knowledge which may be ne- 
cessary to promote their prosperity, without the endeavors 
and diligence of the people for their own happiness being in 
any case frustrated by the official perpetuity of the members, 
or their direct dependence on the government. The Com- 
mittee, Sire, has attempted to consider this point with the at- 
tention and scrupulousness which its importance requires. It 
has availed itself of whatever is taught by history and ex- 
perience in our monarchy to establish the just equilibrium 
which onght to exist between the authority of the govern- 
ment, as being responsible for the public order and for the 
security of the state, and the liberty of which the subjects of 
a nation cannot be deprived to promote of themselves the ad- 
vancement and improvement of their property and possessions. 
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The government ought to watch scrupulously over the ob- 
servance of the laws. This should be its first care ; but it is 
not necessary that, in order to maintain the peace and tran- 
quillity of the people, it should interfere in directing the in- 
terests of individuals by decrees and acts of government. 
The fatal attempt to subject all the operations of civil life to 
regulations and mandates of the authorities has occasioned as 
great, and even greater evils, than those which it was intended 
to avoid. 

The Committee is aware that nothing is more difficult than 
to destroy errors consecrated by time and authority; but at 
the same time it trusts that the influence of information and 
the dissipation of error will triumph over all prepossessions. 
Real encouragement consists in protecting individual liberty 
in the exercise of the physical and moral faculties of each in- 
dfvidual, according to his wants or inclinations. For this 
purpose nothing is more appropriate than bodies established 
according to the system described. ‘This system rests’ on 
two principles: to preserve unfettered the action of the go- 
vernment, so that it may fulfil all its obligations ; and to leave 
at liberty the individuals of the nation, so that personal in- 
terest may be in all and in each of them an active power 
that may direct their efforts towards the well-being and their 
progress. In conformity with these principles the Commit- 
tee proposes, that in the provinces the administrative eco- 
nomy of them may be placed in the charge of a deputation 
composed of persons elected freely by the people of their dis- 
trict, and of the political chief, and of the administrator of the 
public property. These last, as members by office of the de- 
putation, will keep in exercise the authority of the King, so 
that it cannot be unacknowledged or unrespected in whatever 
concerns its power; without its having cause to fear that the 
powers of the deputation can ever exceed the limits pre- 
scribed to them, since in the event of abuse, or of resistance 
to the orders of the government, the latter will have power to 
suspend the voters, transmitting information to the Cortes, 
that it may determine what is expedient to be done. From 
this arrangement will result a reciprocal restraint, which will 
preserve the just equilibriunr that is to be desired. 

The other voters of the deputation, named at the same time 
and in the same formas the deputies of the Cortes, will, under 
the inspection of the government, do all that may promote 
the prosperity of the province in general, and the interests of 
its inbabitants in particular. Their periodical renewal, and 
the circumstances which must concur for the nomination, will 
attract to a common centre the talents and the knowledge 
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that may exist among the inhabitants of the respective pro- 
vinces. 

The action of the government being combined with the 
interest of the provinces in each of its deputations, there cannot 
but be an end to the extortions and frauds in the assessment 
and collection of the taxes, and to the prejudicial influence, the 
false principles, and equivocating decrees, on matters of pub- 
lic economy ; which emanated from authorities who, on ac- 
count of the mode of their institution, ought never to have 
been called to direct or promote the interests of individuals. 

As the.charge of voter of the deputations cannot fail to be 
esteemed burdensome to those who may be elected, and as the 
perpetual exercise of its powers might at times foment com- 
petitions that ought to be avoided, it has appeared expedient 
to reduce the number of their sessions to ninety in each year, 
leaving to the deputations the care of. distributing them as 
they may think most convenient. 

The powers of the deputations are conformable in every 
thing to the nature of bodies purely economic. ‘Their action 
is subordinate to the laws, without their being able in any 
thing to impede, and still less to oppose themselves to, the 
orders and decrees of the government, this latter being autho- 
tised to suspend the votes in cases of abuse or disobedience. 
The inspection which is intrusted to them in some points 
relative to contributions, has no other object than to prevent 
occasionally frauds, extortions, and violence : as little should 
the power of proposing local taxes for objects of the common 
utility of the province be considered as liable te abuse. ‘The 
independence of the voters of the deputations, their wealth and 
removeableness, would be sufficient to guard against an irre- 
parable mischief, such as would be levies and assessments 
on the towns to the prejudice of their interests. But at all 
events, as their proposals will not pass the line of projéts, 
the Cortes on examining them will intercept the evil at its 
source. 

The distance of the wltramarine provinces has obliged the 
Committee to observe on this head some consideration for 
those countries. |The urgency of public works, of well- 
attested necessity or utility, does not admit of the delay which 
would result from waiting in all cases for the approbation of 
the Cortes. It has therefore appeared indispensably neces- 
sary to authorise in such circumstances those deputations to 
make use immediately of the arbitrations proposed, the ex- 
press consent of the chief of the province being obtained for 
that purpose. This corrective is rendered necessary to stand 
instead of the previous consent of the legislative authority, 
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the want of which might, on some occasions, be prejudicial to 
a people so distant. 

The exercise of the sovereign power of the nation being ar- 
ranged in the manner that has been described, it is necessary 
to proceed to the regulation of one of the principal powers 
of the legislative authority, as on that it depends to give life 
and movement to the machine of the state. The exercise of 
this power is, Sire, the regulator of the executive authority, 
against the abuse of which no more prompt and efficacious 
remedy can be opposed. Such is the assessment of taxes 
and contributions,—a right inseparable from the power of 
making laws. 

The nation cannot, without ceasing to be free, delegate it 
to any one but their representatives. The boldest usurper 
would sink with his legions if he could not extort from the 
people whom he oppresses their forced consent to his impos- 
ing contributions at his will. Two centuries have elapsed 
since violence, fraud, and adulation, were united to despoil 
the Spaniards of their indisputable right to grant contribu- 
tions freely to their kings. A fearful revolution has restored 
them, as if by miracle, to their ancient liberty. Let not your 
Majesty permit that ignorance, depravity, and baseness, should 
immerge them anew into the odious slavery with which they 
are stil] threatened. 

The splendor and dignity of the throne, and the public 
service in all its departments, require considerable expendi- 
ture, which the nation is bound to defray ; but it ought to be 
free in determining the nature and the appointment of the 
contributions from which are to be furnished the funds appro- 
priated to both objects. In order that this obligation may be 
accomplished on the part of the people in such a manner 
that its fulfilment may be combined with the progress of their 
prosperity, and ia order that the nation may always retain in 
its hands the means of avoiding the turning to its prejudice 
that which ought only to be employed in promoting its 
happiness and protecting its liberty and independence, it is 
decreed that the Cortes shall annually settle and confirm all 
kinds of taxes and contributions. The apportionment of 
them shall be made among all the Spaniards, without any dis- 
tinction or privilege in proportion to their means, since all 
are equally interested in the preservation of the state. 

As the government, from the nature of its powers, can bring 
together data, notices, and information, sufficient to form an 
exact idea of the state of the nation in general, and of the 
particular condition of every province, in all that relates to 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, it ought to be authorised 
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not only to present to the Cortes the presumed amount of 
expenses which it may think necessary for the public ser- 
vice, as well ordinary as extraordinary, but also to indicate, 
by means of projéts, the means which it may think most 
expedient to cover them. 

The Cortes having decreed the contributions, and the time 
at which the distribution of those which are direct should be 
made among the provinces, their collection or application 
ought to remain in the charge of the government under its re- 
sponsibility. In order that these may be in all cases effective, 
nothing is more useful than that all the funds destined for the 
service of the state should be collected in one sole treasury. 
This system prevents disorder, facilitates operations, and en- 
sures correct accounts and exactness, without which requi- 
sites there can be no confidence. The King, as chief of the 
state, will have the power of applying, as he may think expe- 
dient for the better service of the nation, the public funds 
placed at his disposition by the Cortes: but these latter can- 
not excuse themselves from watching over the justappropriation . 
of that which in fact constitutes the property of the people. 
For this purpose it is indispensable that the chief treasurer 
should have no emoluments which do not accrue to him in 
virtue of a decree of the King, countersigned by the minister 
of finance, on whose regulation it depends that the respon- 
sibility of any abuse or malversation whatever should remain 
ensured. The chief treasury, on its part, interfering in the 
general accounts by its audits of the revenues and their appli- 
cation, will present them for examination to the chief audit of 
accounts, without which formality they will deserve no faith 
in the Cortes. These establishments ought to be regulated with 
all scrupulousness by especial laws, it not appertaining to the 
Constitution to do more than indicate their attributes. 

The general account of the chief treasury, in which are to 
be included the annual produce of all the contributions and 
their appropriation, having been approved by the Cortes, it 
shall be printed and published, in order that the nation may 
jnform itself of the merit and extent of its sacrifices, of their 
ability and necessity. From this comparative opinion it will 
also be able to deduce the true state of its prosperity, its 
tendency, and progress, as also the safety or danger in which 
its liberty or independence may be placed. 

One of the precautions by which purity in the appropria- 
tion of the public revenues ought to be ensured, is the avoid- 
ing that other hands than those of the authority to which the 
law intrusts them, should under any pretext interfere in their 
management. The last abuse on this head would entail the 
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disorder and confusion in which we have seen the kingdom 
immersed for the space of so many years. 

The false principles adopted by the economists of the times 
of ignorance, in order to facilitate to governments the means of 
satisfying their insatiable rapacity, have introduced the fatal 
system of internal custom-houses : their existence is incompa- 
tible with national liberty, with the prosperity of the people, 
and with the dignity of a Constitution. Your Majesty ought 
to accelerate the moment for putting in practice an article 
which prohibits them for ever any where but at the frontiers 
and sea-ports, seeing that the vicious system of revenue which 
exists at present necessitates the suspension, until its reform, 
of the effects of so important a measure. 

Another obligation, not less sacred for the nation than those 
which have been indicated, is the payment of the acknow- 
ledged public debt. The Cortes, penetrated by the conside- 
ration how important it is to the national dignity and pros- 
perity, to preserve untouched the character of punctuality 
and purity which has in all times been attributed to the Span- 
iards in their treaties and conventions, ought to hold out the 
example of respecting them on their part, attempting by all 
means compatible with the situation of the kingdom the gra- 
dual extinction of the public debt, without failing to pro- 
mote and protect all the operations which may contribute to 
inspire confidence, and to secure more and more the public 
credit upon solid and permanent bases. The most essential 
principle that ought to guide them towards so important an 
object, is that of excluding from the influence of the govern- 
ment all the establishments which bear relation to the public 
debt. Their total separation and independence of the funds 
of the general treasury, ought to be ensured by the immediate 
protection of the Cortes ; and those which are appropriated to 
the payment of the national debt, ought to be so religiously 
respected as to be thought inaccessible to the authority of the 
King, even in cases of the most urgent necessity. Upon these 
principles it is easy to organise an establishment which may be 
truly national, which may re-establish credit, ensure confidence, 
and provide that the government itself should always find 
resources whenever it has to resort to loans or anticipations. 

Having explained the foundations on which reposes the 
right of the Cortes to grant annually the taxes and contribu- 
tions, and the mode of ensuring their appropriation, the Com- 
mittee ought to speak of another power, which can as little be 
delegated by a free nation to any one except the body of its 
representatives. Such is the levying of sca and land forces 
for the internal and external defence of the state. 
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As long as there subsists in Europe and out of it the fatal 
system of standing armies, and this is the principal object of 
the government of its states, and as long as the ungovern- 
able ambition of conquerors shall continue to blind the people 
by the supposed necessity of defending them from external 
enemies, in order to cover by this means its oppressive de- 
signs, it is necessary that the Committee should introduce into 
its projét the bases of the military system to be adopted by 
the Constitution. For this purpose it has forborne to con- 
sider the actual situation of the nation: because nothing but 
enthusiasm, hatred of foreign rule, and the characteristic pride 
of the unconquered Spaniards, could conduct a war which, 
from the extraordinary nature of its circumstances, disowns 
the rules commonly received among the most military powers. 
The principles of the Committee are relative to a state of 
perfect independence. 

As military service is a personal contribution of the sub- 
jects of a state, by so much the more grievous to him who 
suffers it, as it subjects him to the harshest laws, diminishing 
in part his civil liberty, it is necessary that the Cortes should 
grant it for a limited time, and in cases of attested utility or 
necessity. This principle, and the sacred obligation under 
which the Cortes lie of not suffering that which is intended to 
preserve their independence and liberty to be converted into 
an instrument of oppression, demand that they should fix every 
year the number of troops of sea and land that are to be 
put in exercise, as also the mode of levying them which it 
may think most expedient. For the same reason it is the 
province of the Cortes to form and approve the method, 
establishment, and regulations, of military schools, and every 
thing which may appertain to the better organisation, preser- 
vation, and progress, of the armies and navies which may be 
maintained for the defence of the state. And as there can be 
no doubt that this is equally interesting to all the subjects 
who compose the nation, no Spaniard wiil be able to excuse 
himself from military service when summoned by the law, 
without being wanting in one of the first obligations which 
the country imposes on him. 

The permanent army ought to be considered as destined 
principally for the defence of the country in the ordinary 
cases of war with enemies. But in those of invasion, or of the 
combination of numerous armies for the attack of the nation, 
it stands in want of an addition of force which may render it 
invincible. 

This resource, truly an extraordinary one, can only be found 
in a well organised national militia, which in case of necessity 
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may Oppose an irresistible force to the enemy by its number 
and military skill. An especial decree may regulate in each 
province a body of militia proportioned to its population, 
which reconciling the service analogous to its institution with 
the different occupations of civil lite, may offer to the nation 
the means of securing its independence if it were menaced 
by foreign enemies, and its internal liberty in case any one 
should be actuated by ambition to plot against it. 

As the national militia is to be the bulwark of our liber- 
ties, it would be contrary to the principles which the Com- 
mittee has followed in the formation of this projét, to fail to 
prevent an institution created for its defence and preservation 
from being turned to its prejudice. The King, as chiet of 
the permanent army, ought not to dispose, at his wiil, of 
forces destined to counteract, if unfortunately the case should 
arise, the fatal effects of evil counsel. For the same reason 
he ought not to be authorised to assemble bodies of national 
militia without the express grant of the Cortes. In a point 
sO grave and important every precaution appears insuflicient, 
and the least carelessness would be fatal to the nation. 

The state has no less need of citizens who may illustrate 
the nation, and promote its prosperity by all kinds of talents 
and knowledge, than it has of soldiers to defend it. So that 
one of the first cares that ought to occupy the representatives 
of a great and generous people, is the public education. 
This ought to be general and uniform, seeing that the religion 
and the laws of the Spanish monarchy are general and uni- 
form. In order that its character may be national, in order 
that the public spirit may be directed to the great object of 
forming true Spaniards, good men, and lovers of their country, 
it is necessary that the direction of the public education 
should not be confided to mercenary hands, to limited minds 
imbued with false ideas or equivocal principles, who might 
at times establish a fatal dissonance of opinions and doc- 
trines. The sacred and moral sciences will continue to be 
taught according to the dogmas of our holy religion and the 
discipline of the church of Spain; the political ones, in con- 
formity with the fundamental laws of the monarchy sanctioned 
by the Constitution ; and the exact and natural ones will have 
to follow the progress of human knowledge, according to the 
spirit of investigation which directs them and renders them 
useful in their application to the happiness of society. From 
this simple indication is deduced the necessity of forming a 
supreme inspection of public instruction, which, under the 
name of the general direction of studies, may promote the 
cultivation of the sciences, or, to speak more correctly, of 
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human knowledge in all its extent. The impulse and the 
direction must issue from a common centre, if we are to at- 
tain the happy results which the nation may promise itself 
from the union of virtuous and enlightened persons, occupied 
exclusively in promoting, under the protection of the govern- 
ment, the sublime object of public instruction. The powerful 
influence which this must have on the future happiness of the 
nation, demands that the Cortes should watch over and ap- 
prove the plans and statutes of education in general, and 
every thing which appertains to the institution and ameliora- 
tion of establishments of the arts and sciences. 

As nothing contributes more directly to the general illus- 
tration and advancement of nations, and to the preservation 
of their independence, than the liberty of publishing all the 
thoughts and ideas that may be useful and beneficial to the 
subjects of a state, the liberty of the press, the real vehicle 
of information, ought to form a part of the fundamental law 
of the monarchy, if the Spaniards desire sincerely to be free 
and happy. 

Hitherto the Committee has comprised in its projét the 
elemental principles of the Spanish Constitution, disposed as 
has appeared most expedient, so that they may follow in the 
order and method of which up to the present day our funda- 
mental laws have unfortunately stood in want. It is neces- 
sary to regulate the mode in which the Constitution ought to 
be preserved and altered, two things which, though in ap- 
pearance contradictory, are in reality inseparable. 

The Cortes, as being charged with the inspection and care 
of the Constitution, will be bound to examine in their first 
sessions, whether or no it be observed in all its parts. No- 
thing can better conduce to this end than that every Spaniard 
should have the power of making representations to the 
Cortes or the King upon the inobservance or infraction of the 
fundamental law. The free use of this right is the first of all 
rights in a free state. Without it the country cannot cxist, 
and the Spaniards would soon arrive to be the property. of an 
absolute lord, instead of subjects of a noble and generous King. 

But as it is not given to men to attain perfection in any of 
their works, as it is not to be avoided that the influence of 
circumstances should have a large share in all their disposi- 
tions, and as these may sensibly vary from time to time, it is 
indispensably necessary to acknowledge the hard necessity of 
sometimes changing that which ought to be unchangeable. 
But whilst the Committee admits as an axiom what it has in- 
dicated, it cannot do less than make some reflections on a 
subject so important and delicate. 
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The principal character of a constitution ought to be the 
stability derived from the solidity of the principles on which 
it reposes. The nature of this system of laws, the circum- 
stances which generally accompany every nation when it 
receives it, and by the same rule those which ought to happen 
at its alteration, show that the people ought to be very cir- 
cumspect in decreeing reforms in their fundamental law. Ex- 
perience is the only light which can guide it without danger in 
the dark space which almost always intervenes between right 
and wrong. Experience alone ‘can show the necessity of a 
reform. But, to qualify it properly, what difficulties do not 
present themselves, what fatal consequences may not be fore- 
seen for the nation, if it should err in its judgment! ‘The Com- 
mittee, Sire, found itself in a conflict of opinion in regu- 
lating the last title of its work. On one side, the ne- 
cessity of tranquillizing the inquietude which has been ex- 
cited by the scandalous abuse of so many states of Europe 
in changing their Constitution since the French revolution ; 
on the other side, the necessity of leaving the door open to 
such amendments and ameliorations in it as your Majesty 
may sanction, without introducing into it the destructive prin- 
ciple of instability, required much circumspection aud deli- 
beration. Nevertheless, the regulation that the Cortes can 
propose no reform in it, till after the lapse of eight years from 
its being put in practice in all its parts, has its foundation in 
prudence, and in the knowledge of the human heart. The 
Constitution will never be subjected to greater risk than in the 
interval between its being promulgated, and its beginning to 
consolidate itself; the system which it establishes being 
planted, and the spirit of aversion and repugnance which 


different interests, and even habit and custom, all, all will 
conspire against it. For the same reason it is necessary to 
allow time for the agitation of the passions to calm, and the 
efforts of those who resist it to lose strength. Without that 
test we may easily mistake the eflects of an opposition fo- 
mented and maintained by those who fancy themselves 
aggrieved in the new system, for defects and errors in a con- 
stitution which in reality cannot have a trial till after order 
and tranguillity shall have been re-established. ‘The paths 
through which the proposition of reform must pass, from the 
time of its being approved in the Cortes to that of its final 
concession, appeared necessary, considering the nature and 
importance of the fundamental law. 

Such, Sire, is the projét of a constitution for the Spanish 
nation, which the Committee presents for discussion in the 
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assembly. Let your Majesty examine it with the spirit of 
impartiality and indulgence which is inseparable from your 
wisdom. The Committee is certain that it has comprised in 
its work the elements which ought to constitute the happi- 
ness ofthe nation. Its greatest effort has been to collect with 
all diligence, as it has already shown in this discourse, from 
among all the laws of the Gothic code, and of the other codes 
which were promulgated from the restoration to the decay of 
our liberty, the fundamental principles of a limited monarchy, 
which being vague, dispersed, and destitute of method and 
connexion, were in want of the coherence necessary to form a 
system capable of triumphing over the vicissitudes of time 
and of the passions. 

Ignorance, error, and malice, will raise a cry against this pro- 
jét. They will qualify it as innovating, dangerous, contrary 
to the interests of the nation and to the rights of the King. But 
their efforts will be useless, and their juggling arguments will 
vanish like smoke, on its being proved to demonstration that 
the bases of this projét have been practical truths for our 
ancestors, axioms recognised and sanctioned by the usage of 
many ages; yes, Sire, of many ages, through the space of 
which the nation elected its kings, freely granted contribu- 
tions, sanctioned laws, levied troops, made peace and de- 
clared war, heard complaints against magistrates and public 
functionaries, in fine was sovereign, and exercised its rights 
without opposition or embarrassment. These then, and no 
others, are the constituent principles of the system which the 
Committee presents in its projét. All the rest is accessory, 
subordinate to maxims so fundamental, corresponding only 
with the method and order which ought to be followed, in order 
to provide against the re-obscuration in time of truths so holy, 
so simple, and so necessary to the glory and happiness of the 
nation and the monarch, whose rights no one compromises 
more than those who, pretending to sustain them, oppose the 
salutary limitations which will always render him the father 
of his people, and the object of the benedictions of his sub- 
jects. 

Let then, Sire, your Majesty examine it, consider it, and 
perfect it ; and having then elevated it by your sanction to the 
nature of fundamental law, present it to the nation, which, 
impatient and anxious to know its future fate, claims from the 
assembly the reward of its heroic sacrifices. Let your Majesty 
pronounce, that in this body of laws are contained all the ele- 
ments of its greatness and prosperity ; and that if the generous 
sentiments of love and loyalty to its innocent and adored King 
obliged it to rouse itself to revenge the outrage committed 
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against his sacred person, it onght at this time more than 
ever to redouble its efforts to accelerate the wished-for mo- 
ment of restoring him to the throne of his ancestors, which 
rests majestically on the solid bases of a free Constitution. 


Cadiz, 24th December, 1811. 
[Reprinted in the National Press in 1820.] 







THE 
POLITICAL CONSTITUTION, 
&c. &ce &c. 


Don Ferdinand the Seventh, by the grace of God, and by the Con- 

stitution of the Spanish Monarchy, King of Spain, and, in bis 
absence and captivity, the Regency of the Kingdom, nominated by 
the general and extraordinary Cortes, to all to whom these presents 
shall appear and be heard, know ye that the same Cortes have 
decreed and sanctioned the following 


POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SPANISH MONARCHY, 


As proclaimed in Cadiz, 19th March, 1812. 

In the name of Almighty God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, creator and su- 
pteme legislator of society. 

The general and extraordinary Cortes of the Spanish nation, well convinced, after the 
most extended examination and mature deliberation, that the ancient fundamental laws 
of this monarchy, united with suitable regulations and precautions that may ensure com- 
pletely the ends thereof, are duly adapted to the great object of promoting the glory, 
the prosperity, and the welfare, of the whole nation, decree the following PourticaL 
Constitution, for the good government and correct administration of the state. 


DIVISION I. 
On the Spanish Nation and Spaniards. 
Cuapter I.—On the Spanish Nation. 
Art, 1. The Spanish Nation consists of all Spaniards of both hemispheres. 
2. The Spanish Nation is free and independent, and is not, nor cannot be, the pa- 
trimony of any person or family. 
3. The Sovereignty resides essentially in the Nation, and the right of enacting its 
fundamental laws belongs exclusively to it from this same principle. 
4. The Nation is obliged to preserve and protect, by wise and just laws, the civil li- 


berty and the property, besides all other legitimate rights, of all individuals belonging 
to it. 


Cuarter II.—On Spaniards. 
Are Spaniards, 

Art. 5. In the first place, all free men, born and dwelling in the Spanish dominions, 
and their children. 

2. Foreigners who may have obtained from the Cortes letters of naturalization. 

3. Those who without them reside ten yeats in a district obtain it, according to the 
law, in any village or town of the monarchy. 

4. Manumitted freedmen, as soon as they obtain their liberty in Spain. 


6. The love of his country is one of the principal duties of every Spaniard ; and also 
to be just and benevolent. 
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7. All Spaniards are bound to be faithful to the Constitution, to obey the laws, and 
respect the established authorities. 

8. All Spaniards are also bound, without any distinction whatever, to contribute, in 
proportion to their means, to the expenses of the state. 

9. Every Spaniard is also bound to defend his country in arms, whenever the law may 
demand his services. 

DIVISION II. 
On the Territory of Spain, its Religion and Government, and on Spanish Citizens. 
Cuarrer L—On the Spanish Territory. 

Art. 10. The Spanish territory contains in the Peninsula, with its possessions and 
adjacent islands, Aragon, Asturias, Old and New Castile, Catalonia, Cordova, Estre- 
madura, Galicia, Grenada, Jaen, Leon, Molina, Murcia, Navarre, the Biscayan provin- 
ces, Seville, and Valencia, the Balearic Isles, the Canaries, besides the possessions in 
Aftica. In North America, it comprises New Spain, New Galicia, and the peninsula of 
Yucatan, Guateinala, the internal eastern and western provinces, the island of Cuba, the 
two Floridas, the Spanish part of the island of St. Domingo, the island of Porto Rico, 
and the islands adjacent thereto, and to the continent in both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. In South America, it comprises New Grenada, Venezuela, Peru, Chili, the 
provinces on the river Plate, and all the islands adjacent thereto in the Pacific and At- 
Jantic oceans,» In Asia it comprises the Philippine islands, and their dependencies. 

1. A more convenient division of the Spanish territory shall be made as soon as the 
political circumstances of the nation permit, 


Cuartern Il.—On Religion. 
Art, 12. The Religion of the Spanish Nation is and shall be perpetually, Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman, the only true religion. The nation protects it by wise and just 
laws, and prohibits the exercise of any other whatever. 


Cuarter ILL.—On the Government. 

Art, 13. The object of the Government is the happiness of the nation ; since the end 
of all political society is nothing but the welfare of all individuals of which it is com- 
posed, 

14. The Government of the Spanish Nation is a limited hereditary monarchy. 

15. The power of making laws is fixed in the Cortes, jointly with the King. 

16. The execution of the laws is fixed in the King. 

17. The application of the laws, in civil and criminal causes, is placed in the tribu- 
nals established by the law, 


Cuarter IV.—On Spanish Citizens. 

Art. 18. Those are Spanish Citizens who descend from parents both of the Spanish 
dominions of either hemisphere, and are settled in any town or district of the same. 

19. That foreigner is also a citizen, who already enjoying the rights of a Spaniard, 
may have obtained from the Cortes special letters of citizenship. 

20. To enable a foreigner to obtain from the Cortes such special letters, he must 
either have married a Spanish woman, or have brought into and established in Spain 
some invention or valuable branch of industry or acquired property, from whence he 
pays a direct contribution or tax ; or has established himself in trade with, in the judg- 
ment of the same Cortes, an adequate and considerable capital, or has performed 
marked services for the welfare and defence of the nation. 

21. Those also are citizens who are the legitimate offspring of foreigners settled ia 
Spain, who, born in the Spanish dominions, have never quitted them without the leave 
of government, and who having completed their twenty-first year, have settled in ed 
town of the same dominions, exercising thercin any profession, office, or useful branc 
of industry. 

22. The Cortes leave open the channels of virtue and merit to Spaniards reputed of 
African origin on either side to become citizens: accordingly, the Cortes will grant 
letters of citizenship to those who may perform reasonable services to the country, or to 
those whd distinguish themselves by their talents, diligence, and good conduct, on con- 
dition that they are the children, in lawful marriage, of fathers naturally free, that they 
are married to a woman also naturally free, and settled in the Spanish dominions, exer- 
cising any profession, office, or useful branch of industry, with an adequate capital. 

23. Citizens alone are eligible to municipal offices, and permitted to vote for them in 
those cases pointed out by the law. 
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24. The condition or quality of a Spanish citizen is lost; in the first place, by ob- 
taining letters of naturalization in a foreign country. 

2. Accepting employment under any other government. 

3. By any sentence imposing severe or infamous penalties, as long as it remains un- 
revoked. 

4. By residing five years following out of the Spanish territory, without a commission 
or leave of government. 

25. The exercise of the same rights is suspended, in the first place, in virtue of any 
judicial prohibition from physical or moral incapacity. 

2. In cases of bankruptcy, or of debtor to the public. 

3. In the state of domestic servitude. 

4. From not holding any employment, office, or known means of living. 

5. From having undergone a criminal prosecution. 

6. From the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, all those who claim the 
rights of citizenship must know how to read and write. 

26. The rights of citizenship can be lost or suspended by the reasons pointed out in 
the two preceding articles alone ; and by no others, 


DIVISION III. 
On the Cortes. 
Cuaprter I.—On the manner of forming the Cortes. 

Art. 27. The Cortes consists in the union of all the deputies that represent the nation, 
nominated by the citizens in the manner that shall be mentioned. 

28. The basis of the national representation is the same in both hemispheres, 

This basis is the population, consisting of those natives who on both sides are abori- 
genes of the Spanish dominions, and of those who may have obtained from the Cortes 
letters of citizenship, as well as those comprehended under the 21st article. 

30. To calculate the population of the European dominions, the last census in 1797 
shall be referred to, until a new one can be taken ; and a corresponding one shall be 
made for the calculation of the ultramarine population, referring, in the mean time, to 
the latest and most authentic census, or returns in existence. 

31. For every seventy thousand souls, composed as explained in the 29th article, 
there shall be one deputy to the Cortes. 

32. The population being divided in different provinces, in case there should appear 
an excess beyond thirty-five thousand souls, one deputy additional shall be elected in 
the same manner as if the number amounted to seventy thousand; but if the excess 
does not pass thirty-five thousand, it shall not be calculated on. 

33. Should there be found any province whose population does not amount to seventy 
thousand souls, but which is not under sixty thousand, it shall elect a deputy by itself ; 
and, should it be less than this number, it shall unite with one adjoining to complete the 
number of seventy thousand requisite for the right of clection. From this regulation is 
excepted the island of St. Domingo ; that shall name a deputy, whatever may be its po- 
pulation. 


Cuarter II.—On the nomination of the Deputies to the Cortes. 
Art. 34. For the election of deputies to the Cortes, parish, district, and provincial 
meetings shall be held. 


Cuarrter III.—Of the parish elective Meetings. 

Art. 35. The parish elective meetings shall be composed of all citizens settled and re- 
sident in the district of each respective parish, including the secular ecclesiastics. 

36. These meetings shall always be held in the Peninsuia, the islands, and adjacent 
possessions, the first Sunday in October the year previous to the meeting of the Cortes. 

37. Inthe ultramarine provinces they shall be held the first Sunday in December, 
fifteen months before the meeting of the Cortes; the magistrates being bound to give 
previous notice of both. 7 

38. In the parochial meetings there shall be appointed for every two hundred inhabit- 
ants a parish member. 

39. If the number of the inhabitants of the parish exceeds three hundred, although 
not amounting to four hundred, two members shall be appointed ; if it exceeds five 
manifest, and does not amount to six hundred, three shall be appointed ; and so on pro- 
gressively. 

40. In parishes whose population is between onc hundred and fifty and two hundred, a 
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member shall be appointed ; and in those that do not amount to this number, the inha- 
bitants of a neighboring parish shal] unite to elect the member or members correspon- 
ding. 

ai. The Damo meeting shall select eleven umpires of their number by plurality of 
votes, in order that they may elect the parish member. 

42. Should it be necessary in the parish meeting to name two parish members, it shall 
then select twenty-one umpires of their namber ; if three, thirty-one : in no case the se- 
lected to exceed this number, to avoid confasion. 

43. With due attention to the convenience of the small towns, it will be observed, 
that the parish with twenty inhabitants shall select one umpire ; that with thirty to forty, 
shali select two; that from fifty to sixty, three, and so on progressively. ose pa- 
rishes with less than twenty inhabitants, shall unite with adjoming ones to elect the se- 
lect, or an umpire. 

44. The selected umpires from the parishes of the small towns thus elected, ‘shall 
meet in the town most convenient, and amounting to eleven, or at least nine in number, 
they shall nominate a parish member ; if they amount to twenty-one, or at least to se- 
venteen, they shall nominate two parish members ; and if they are thirty-one, or at least 
twenty-five, they shall nominate three members, or correspondingly. ‘ 

45. To be entitled to be appointed parish member it is necessary to be a citizen, 
twenty-five years of age, an inhabitant, and resident in the parish. 

46. The parish meetings shall be presided over by the chief of police, the mayor, or 
chief magistrate (Alcalde) of the city, town or village wherein they may be held, with 
the assistance of the parish priest, to give the greater solemnity to the occasion ; and if 
two or more meetings should be held in the same town from the number of its parishes, 
the chief of police, or are (Alcalde) shall preside in one, the other Alcalde in the 
other, and the aldermen shall preside in turn in the rest. 

47. At the appointed time of meeting, which shall be in the council chambers, or in 
the usual place, the citizens, having met, shall go to the parish church with their presi- 
dent, when shall be celebrated a solemn mass of the Holy Ghost, by the parish priest, 
who shall deliver a sermon corresponding to the occasion. 

48. Church being over, they shall go back to the place they came from, when the 
business of the meeting shall commence, by nominating two examiners and a secretary 
among the citizens present, the whole with open doors. 

49. The president shall then inquire if any citizen has any complaint to make of 
bribery or corruption in favor of the election of any particular person; and should it 
appear that there is, public and verbal explanation should immediately take place. The 
accusation being proved, the guilty shall be deprived of both active and passive votes. 
Slanderers shall suffer the same punishment, and from this sentence no relief can be ad- 
mitted. 

50. If doubts are started whether the qualification required for voting be possessed by 
any one among the members present, the same meeting shall decide what it thinks fit ; 
and its decision shall be carried into execution, without redress, this once, and for this 
purpose only, 

51. The umpires shall be immediately nominated, which shall be done by each ci- 
tizen pointing out an equal number of persons with the umpires required ; for which 
purpose he shall approach the seats of the president, the examiners, and the secretary ; 
the last-mentioned shall make out a list thereof in his presence, and in this and other 
acts of the election, no one can vote for himself under the penalty of losing the right of 
voting. 

62° This business being over, the president, the examiners, and the secretary, shall 
examine the lists, and the last in a loud voice proclaim the names of those citizens who 
have been chosen umpires by the greatest number of votes. 

53. The nominated umpires shall retire to a separate place before the meeting is dis- 
solved, and conferring together, shall proceed to nominate the elector or electors of the 
parish, and the person or persons who shall receive more than half the votes shall be 
elected. ‘Subsequently their appointment shall be published in the meeting. 

54. The secretary will open the record, which the president and the umpires will 
sign, and a copy of the same, signed by the same parties, will be delivered to the person 
or persons elected, to be evidence of their appointment. 

55. No citizen can be exempted from these duties, from any reasons or pretefts 


whatever. 
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56. In the parish meeting no citizen shall appear with arms, 

57. The appointment of the electors being proved, the meeting shall immediately dis- 
solve ; and whatever other public act it may attempt shall be null and void. 

58. The citizens who formed the meeting shall go to the parish church, where a so- 
lemn Te Deum shall be chaunted. The elector or electors in procession, between the 
president, the examiners, and the secretary. 


Cuarten IV.—On the district elective mectings. 


Art. 59. The elective meetings of the district shall be composed of the parochial elec- 
tors, who shall assemble at the head of each district, for the purpose of nominating the 
elector or electors, who must proceed to the capital of the province to elect the de- 
puties to the Cortes. 

60. These mectings shall always be held in the peninsula, the islands, and adjacent 
possessions, on the first Sunday in November, of the year preceding the meeting of the 
Cortes. 

61. In the ultramarine provinces they shall be held the first Sunday in January suc- 
ceeding to that December whercin the parish meetings took place. 

62. To ascertain the number of electors that each district is to appoint, the following 
rules must be observed. 

63. The number of the district electors shall be in proportion of three to one of the 
deputies to be elected. 

64. If the number of the districts of the province should be greater than that of the 
electors required by the preceding article for the nomination of the deputies to be 
named, nevertheless one elector shall be nominated for each district. 

65. Ifthe number of districts should be less than that of the electors requisite, each 
district shall elect one, two, or more, until the necessary number is completed ; but, 
should one elector even be wanting, the district of the greatest population shall nominate 
him ; if another should still be deficient, the district next in population shall appoint 
him, and so on successively. 

66. According to the principles in the 31st, 32d, and 33d articles, and in the three 
preceding articles, the census determines the number of deputies for each province, and 
the number of electors to each of its districts. 

67. The elective meetings of the district shall be presided at by the chief of police, or 
the chief magistrate of the chief town of the district, to whom the parochial electors 
shall present themselves with the warrant of their election, that their names may be in- 
serted in the book of the records of the meeting. 

68. On the appointed day, the parish electors shall assemble, with the president, in 
the council chambers, with open doors, and shall commence their proceedings by nomi- 
nating a secretary and two examiners among themselves, 

69. Subsequently, the electors shall present the certificates of their nomination for the 
examination of the secretary and the scrutineers, who should the following day declare 
if they are or not according to law. The certificates of the secretary and scrutineers 
shall be examined by a committee of three individuals of the meeting, appointed for 
this purpose, who shall on the following day declare their information thereon. 

70. On this day, the parish electors being met, the inquiries on the certificates shall 
be read ; and should there be any doubts on any of them, or on the electors, by defect 
of any of the required qualifications, the meeting shall decree definitively, and at once, 
what it thinks fit, and its resolution shall be carried into effect without appeal. 

71. This business being over, the parish electors shall go to the chief church with 
their president, where a solemn mass of the Holy Ghost shall be chaunted by the Cler- 
gyman of the highest rank present, who shall deliver an appropriate sermon. 

72. After this religious ceremony they shall return to the council chambers, and the 
electors taking their seats, without any regard to precedence, the secretary shall read 
this chapter of the Constitution ; and subsequently the president shall make the same 
inquiry as mentioned in the 49th Article, and the result thereof shall be strictly ob- 
served, 

73. Immediately afterwards the appointment of the elector or electors of district shall 
be proceeded with, electing them one by one, and in secret scrutiny by means of tickets, 
in which the name of every one elected is written down. 

74. The voting being over, the president, the secretary, and the examiners, shall see 
how many votes each candidate has ; and he who has received at the least, one beyond 
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the half thereof, shall be elected, the president publishing each election. If no one 
should have received the absolute plurality of votes, the two who shall have obtained 
the greatest number shall undergo a second scrutiny, and he that receives the greater 
number of votes shall remain elected, Incases of even numbers decision shall be made 
by ballot. 

75. To be an elector of district, it is necessary to be a citizen, in exercise of his rights, 
25 years of age, settled and resident in the district, either a layman, or of the secular 
clergy ; the citizens who compose the meeting being eligible, or those not present 
thereat. 

76. The secretary shall produce the record which the president and the scrutineers 
shall sign as well as himself ; and a copy thereof, signed by the same, shall be delivered 
to the person or persons elected, as evidence of their appointment. The president of 
this meeting shall forward another copy, signed by himself and the secretary, to the pre- 
sident of the provincial meeting, who shall notify the election in the public papers. 

77. In the elective meetings of district, every particular shall be observed which is 
already ordained for the elective parish meetings in the 55th, 56th, 57th, and 58th Articles. 


Cuarten V.—On the elective provincial meetings. 

Art. 78. The elective meetings of the province shall consist of the electors of all its 
districts, who shall assemble in the capital, for the purpose of naming the appropriate 
deputies to the Cortes, as representatives of the nation. 

79. These meetings shall always be held in the Peninsulas, and adjacent islands, the 
first Sunday in December, in the year preceding the meeting of the Cortes. 

80. In the provinces beyond sea they shall be held on the second Sunday in March 
of the same year in which the district meetings are held, 

81. These meetings shall be presided over by the chief of police of the capital of the 
province, to whom the district electors shall present themselves with the warrant of 
their election, that their names may be entered in the book of records of the meeting. 

$2. On the appointed day the district electors shall assemble with the president in 
the council chambers, or in any building more adapted to so solemn an occasion, with 
open doors, and shall commence their proceedings by naming from a plurality of votes 
a secretary and two scrutineers among themselves. 

83. If a province should not desire to send more than one deputy, five electors at 
least must unite in his nomination, this number being distributed among the districts 
into which it is divided, or forming districts for this purpose only. 

84. The four chapters of this Constitution that relate to the elections made in the 
chief places of the district, forwarded by the respective presidents, shall be read. The 
electors shall also present the certificates of their nomination, to be examined by the 
secretary and scrutineers, who should the following day declare if they are or are not 
according tolaw. The certificates of the secretary and the scrutineers shall be examined 
by acommittee of three individuals of the meeting, that shall be appointed for this pur- 
pose to give information thereon, on the succeeding day. 

85. The district electors being assembled, the informations on the certificates shall be 
read, and should there be any doubts thereon, or on the electors, by defect of any of 
the required qualifications, the meeting shall decree definitively, and at once, what it 
it thinks fit, and its resolution shall be carried into effect without appeal. 

86. Subsequently, the district electors shall proceed to the cathedral, or chief church, 
where a solemn mass of the Holy Ghost shall be chaunted, and the bishop, or in his 
absence the clergyman of the greatest rank, shall deliver a sermon suited to the occasion, 

87. This religious ceremony being over, they shall return to the place they went 
from, and with open doors, the electors taking their seats without any regard to prece- 
dence, the president shall make the same inquiry as pointed out in the 49th Article, 
and the result thereof shall be strictly observed. 

88. Subsequently, the electors who are present shall proceed to the election of a de- 
puty or deputies, one by one, approaching the seats of the president, the scrutineers, 
and the secretary ; and the Jast shall insert in a list in their presence the name of the 
person whom every one elects, The secretary and the scrutineers shall give their votes 
the first, 

89. The voting being over, the president, the secretary, and the examiners, shall see 
how many votes each candidate has, and he who has received at least one beyond the 
half thereof shall be elected. If no one show!d have received an absolute plurality of 
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votes, the two who shall have the greatest number shall undergo a second scrutiny, and 
he who obtains a majority shall remain elected. In cases of even numbers the decision 
shall be made by drawing of lots, and the choice of each being finished the president 
shall make it public. 

90. After the election of the deputies, that of the deputies of reserves shall be pro- 
ceeded on, in the same manner and form, and their number in each province shall be 
the third part of that of the deputies. If any province should elect only one or two 
deputies, it shall, nevertheless, elect one deputy of reserve. These shall proceed to the 
Cortes whenever the death of the original member is ascertained, or his inability in 
opinion of the same, at whatever period one or the other circumstance is ascertained 
after his election. 

91. To be a deputy to the Cortes it is requisite to be a citizen in the exercise of bis 
tights, twenty-five years old, born in the province, or settled therein with a residence of 
at least seven years, whether a layman or secular ecclesiastic, those who compose the 
meeting, or those not present thereat, being eligible. 

92. It is besides required, to be eligible as a deputy to the Cortes, to possess a pro- 
portionate annual income, proceeding from real personal property. 

93. The order of the preceding article is suspended until the Cortes in their future 
meetings declare the period to have arrived in which it shall take effect, pointing out 
the proportion of the income, and the description of property from which it must result, 
and what they shall thenceforward decree shall be regarded as constitutional, in the 
same manner as if it was herein so expressed. 

94. If it should so happen that the same person should be elected by his native pro- 
vince, and by that in which he resides, the latter shall hold good, and for his native pro- 
vince the deputy of reserve shall proceed to the Cortes. 

95. The secretaries of state, the counsellors of state, and those fulfilling offices of the 
toyal household, are ineligible as deputies to the Cortes. 

96. Neither can any foreigner be eligible as deputy to the Cortes, although he may 
even have obtained letters of citizenship from the Cortes. 

97. No public officer employed by Government shall be elected deputy to the Cortes 
by the province in which he discharges his trust. 

98. The secretary will record the elections, which the president and alb the electors 
will sign together with him. 

99. Subsequently, all the electors, without any excuse, shall grant to all and to each 
of the deputies ample powers, according to the following form, delivering to each 
deputy his corresponding commission to present himself to the Cortes. 

100. The commissions shall run in these forms, viz. In the city or town of 
on day of the month of —__——-—— in the year - Messrs..-« 
++++(Here must be inserted the names of the president, and of the district electors, that 
form the elective meeting of the provinces) having assembled in the council chamber, 
declared before me the underwritten attorney, and other witnesses expressly summoned, 
that having proceeded according to the law of the political constitution of the Spanish 
monarchy, to nominate the parish and district electors, with all the solemnity prescribed 
by the same, as it appeared from the original proper certificates which were produced, 
being assembled, the declared electors of the districts of the province of 
on day of this present year, they had appointed the deputies 
for this province to the Cortes, and that Messrs. A. B. C. were accordingly elected 
deputies for the same, as it appears by the public record signed by A. B. ; that in con- 
sequence they grant ample powers to all and each jointly and separately, to fulfil and 
discharge their exalted duties in their station, that they may with the other deputies to 
the Cortes, as representatives of the Spanish nation, agree and determine on whatever 
they may deem of importance to the general good, in the exercise of the powers entrust- 
ed to them by the constitution, and within its prescribed limits, without power to dero- 
gate, alter or vary, in any manner whatever, any articles thereof, under any pretext ; 
and the electors become bound for themselves, and in the name of all the mhabitants 
of this province, by virtue of the powers granted them as electors appointed for this 
purpose, to hold good, to obey and fulfil whatever such deputies to the Cortes may de- 
termine, and shall be decreed by them according to the political constitution of the 
Spanish Monarchy. Thus they declare and authorise, Messrs. A. B. being witnesses 
present, which, with the gentlemen authorising, they also sign : which I attest. 

101. The president, scrutineers, and secretary, shall immediately forward a copy of 
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the record signed hy themselves, of the elections to the permanent committee of the 
Cortes, and shall make public the elections through the medium of the press, and. send 
a copy to each town of the province. 

102. To indemnify the deputies for their expenses, the respective provinces shall 
contribute such daily allowances as the Cortes in the second year of each general depu- 
tation, shall point out for tie deputation that is to succeed it ; and to the deputies from 
beyond sea, such allowances shall besides be granted, in the opinion of their respective 
provinces, sufficient for the expenses of their voyage going and returning. 

103, For the provincial elective meetings every thing must be observed that is _pre- 
seribed in the 55th, 56th, 57th, and 58th articles, with the exception of what results 
from the 328th article, 


Cuartern VI.—On the assembly of the Cortes. 

Art. 104. The Cortes shall assemble every year in the capital of the kingdom, in a 
building appropriated to this object alone, 

105, Whenever they may find it convenient to remove to any other place, they havc 
power so to do, to any town not farther distant from the capital than twelve leagues, 
aud that two-thirds of the deputies present agree in the removal. 

106. The session of the Cortes shall continue three months in each year, beginning 
on the first of March, 

107. The Cortes may, moreover, put off their sessions to another month in two cases 
only ; the first, at the request of the king ; secondly, if they shall think it necessary by 
a resolution of two-thirds of the deputies. 

108, The deputies shall be renewed entirely every two years. 

109, If war or the occupying of any part of the territory of the monarchy by the 
enemy shall prevent all or any of the deputies from one or more provinces presenting 
themselves in due time, their places shall be supplied by the preceding deputies from 
the respective provinces, by drawing lots amongst themselves until the requisite number 
is completed. 

110. The deputies cannot be elected a second time without another deputation inter 
vening ; that is, a member is not eligible to two successive parliaments, ) 

131. On the arrival of the deputies at the capital they must present themselves to 
the permanent committee of the Cortes, who will enter their names, and that of the 
province which has elected them, in a register of the secretary of the same Cortes, 

112. On the fifth of February, in the year of the renewal of the deputies, the first 
preparatory meeting shall be held with open doors, taking for president whoever 
may be in that situation with the permanent committee, and the secretaries and scruti- 
neers, whoever the same committee may name among the remaining individuals who 
compose it, 

113. To this first meeting all the deputies shall present their qualifications, and two 
committees shall be named by a majority of votes, one of five individuals to examine 
the authorities of all the deputies, the other of three, to cxamine those of the five indi- 
viduals of the committee before mentioned. 

114, On the 20th day of the same February the second preparatory meeting shall 
also he held with open doors, in which the two conunittees shall report on the legitimacy 
of the authorities after having seen copies of the records of the provincial elections. 

115. In this meeting, and others that may be necessary until the 25th, shall be de- 
finitively settled, by a majority of votes, any doubts that may arise on the legitimacy 
of the authorities, and the qualifications of the deputies. 

116.. In the following year, after the renewal of the deputies, the first preparatory 
meeting shall be held on the twentieth of February, and continued if necessary until the 
twenty-fifth, to determine, in the manner and form expressed in the three preceding 
articles, on the legitimacy of the authorities of the deputies who now present themselves. 

117. ‘The last preparatory meeting shall be held on the 25th of February in every 
year, at which all the deputies shall take the following oaths on the holy Evangelists ! 

*« | swear to defend and preserve the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, with- 
out admitting any other into the kingdom. 

“ [ swear religiously to guard and keep protected the political Constitution of the 
Sapnish Monarchy, sanctioned by the general and extraordinary Cortes of the nation, 
in the year 1812. 

“IT swear to conduct myself well and faithfully in the trust the nation has committed 
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to my care, considering entirely the good and prosperity of the nation, If thus I act 
may God reward me ; and if not, may God be my judge.” 

118. Subsequently the same deputies shall proceed to elect by ballot, and by an ab- 
solute majority of votes, a president, viceepresident, and four secretaries ; the Cortes 
shall then be held constituted and formed, and the permanent committee be entirely 
dissolved, 

119. On the same day a committee of twenty-two individuals shall be nominated, and 
two of the secretaries, to acquaint the king of the assembly of the Cortes, and of the 
president they have elected, for the purpose of learning his Majesty’s intentions of 
assisting at the Cortes, to be held on the first of March. 

120. If the king should be away from the capital, this communication shall be made 
to him in writing, and the king shall acknowledge it in the same manner. 

121. The king will attend personally at the opening of the Cortes ; and if there should 
be any impediment thereto, the president shall open the assembly on the day appointed, 
and cannot on any account defer it to another, The same formalities shall be observed 
at the end of the sessions. 

122. The king shall enter the hall of the Cortes without a guard, and shall be accom- 
panied by those persons only which the etiquette for the reception and departure of the 
king (which the regulations for the interior government of the Cortes shall prescribe) 
shall determine, 

123. The king will make a speech, in which he will lay before the Cortes what he 
may think proper, and to which the president shall answer in general terms. H the king 
should not attend, he will send his speech to the president, by whom it shall be read to 
the Cortes. 

124. The Cortes cannot deliberate m the presence of the king. 

125. In those cases where the secretaries of state have any communications to make 
to the Cortes in the name of the king, they may attend the debates when, and in such 
manner as the Cortes may think fit, and may speak therein, but they cannot be present 
on proceeding to the vote. 

126. The sessions of the Cortes shall be public, and in those cases only that require 
reserve can a secret sitting be held. 

127. In the discussions of the Cortes, and in every thing besides that appertains to 
its interior order and government, the regulations shall be observed that these general 
and extraordinary Cortes shall order, without obstruction to any alterations that the suc- 
ceeding assembly may judge proper to make therein, 

128. The deputies shall be inviolable for their opinions, and in no time or case, nor 
by any authority can they be recriminated for them. In criminal cases they cannot 
be tried except by the tribunal of the Cortes, in the mode and form which the regula- 
tions of the interior government thereof shall prescribe. During the sitting of the 
Cortes, and one month afterwards, the deputies cannot be sued at civil law, nor levied 
upon for debt. 

129. During the period of his deputation, no deputy cam admit of for himself, or 
solicit for anether, any employment or grant from the king, nor any degree of increased 
rank, as there must be no step ladder in his respective career. 

130. He cannot during the period of his deputation, and one year afterwards, obtain 
for himself, nor solicit for another, any pension or dignity whatever, that may proceed 
from a grant of the king. 


Cuapter VIL—On the powers of the Cortes. 

Art. 131. The powers ofthe Cortes are, viz, In the first place, to propose and 
decree the laws ; and to interpret and alter them on necessary occasions. 

2. To take an oath to the King, to the Prince of Asturias, and to the Regency, as is 
pointed out in their places, 

3. To determine any doubt of fact or right that may occur in order of the succession 
to the crown, 

4. To elect a Regency or Regent of the kingdom when the constitution requires it, 
and to point out the limits within which the Regency or the Regent must exercise the 
royal authority. 

‘6. To make the public acknowledgment of the Prince of Asturias, 

6. To nominate a guardian to the King minor, when the Constitution requires it, 

7. They are to approve, previous to ratification, the treaties of offensive alliance, of 
subsidies, and the particulars of commerce. 
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8. To permit or refuse the admission of foreign troops into the kingdom, 

9. To decree the creation and suppression of offices in the tribunals establistied by 
the Constitution, and also the creation or abolition of public offices. 

10. To fix every year, on the proposal of the king, the land and sea forces, determin- 
ing the establishment in time of peace, and its augmentation in time of war. 

11. To issue ordinances to the army, the fleet, and to the national militia, in all their 
branches. y 

12. To fix the expenses of the public administration. 

13. To establish annually the taxes. 

14. ‘To take property upon loan, in cases of necessity, upon the credit of the nation, 

15. To approve the division of the taxes among the provinces. 

16. To examine and approve the accounts of the application of the public funds, 

17. To establish the custom-houses and duties to be paid there. 

18. To order what is expedient for the administration, preservation, and alienation of 
the national funds. 

19. To determine the value, the weight, the standard, the figure, and description, of 
money. 

20. To adupt the system it may judge most convenient and just of weights and mea- 
sures. 

21. To promote aud encourage all kinds of industry, and to remove the obstacles that 
paraly se it. 

22. To establish a general plan of public instruction in the whole monarchy, and 
approve that which is intended for the education of the Prince of Asturias, 

23. To approve of the general regulation for the police and health of the kingdom. 

24. To protect the political liberty of the press. 

25. To render real and effective the responsibility of the secretaries of state, and other 
persons in public employ. 

26. Lastly, it belongs to the Cortes to grant or refuse its consent in all those cases and 
acts which the Constitution points out necessary. 


Cuarter VITL.—On the form of the Laws, and the Royal assent. 

Art. 132. Every deputy possesses the power of submitting to the Cortes a 
sketch of new laws, in writing, and explaining the reasons on which they are found. 

133. Two days at least after the presentation and reading of the prospectus of a new 
law it shall be read a second time, and the Cortes shall deliberate whether it is to be 
admitted or not to discussion, 

134. Admitted to discussion, if the importance of the matter should require; in the 
opinion of the Cortes, that it should go previously to a committee, so shall it be deter- 
mined. 

135. Four days at least after the prospectus is admitted to discussion, it shall be read 
a third time, and a day may be appointed to open the debate thereon. 

136. On the day appointed for the debate it shall examine the subject fundamentally, 
and in all its bearings. 

137. The Cortes shall decide when the matter is sufficiently discussed, and when 
decided that it has been, it shall be resolved whether there is reason or not for proceed- 
ing to the vote, 

138. If it be decided that there is ground for proceeding to the vote, it shall be done 
immediately, admitting or rejecting in toto or in part the project, or varying and modi- 
fying it according to the observations that have been made in its discussion. 

139. Decision shall be given by an absolute majority of votes, and it shall be neces- 
sary that there be present at least one half and one more of the total number of the 
deputies composing the Cortes. 

140. If the Cortes reject a project of law in amy stage of its examination, or resolve 
that it should not be put to the vote, it cannot be again proposed in the same year. 

141. If it should be adopted it shall be published in a duplicate in form of law, and 
shall be read in the Cortes ; which being done, and both the original copies being signed 
by the President and two Secretaries, shall be immediately presented to the King by a 
cominittee. 

142. The King holds the right of sanction to the laws. 

143. The King gives his sanction in this form, with his sign manual: ‘ Let this be 
made public as the law.” 
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144. The King refuses his assent in this form, equally with his sign manual. “ Let 
it return to the Cortes,” giving at the same time a statement of his reasons for refusing 


145. The King may exert this prerogative for thirty days ; if within that time he has 
neither given nor refused his assent, it shall be understood that he has given it, and 
will in fact give it. 

146. The assent being given or refused by the King, one of the two original copies 
shall be returned to the Cortes, 'to be reported upon. This original shall be kept in 
the archives of the Cortes, and the duplicate shall remain at the disposal of the King. 

147. If the King refuses his assent the same matter cannot be again agitated in the 
Cortes in the same year, but it may in succeeding ones. 

148. If the same project of new law should be proposed in the Cortes the follow- 
ing year, admitted, approved, and presented to the King, he may give or refuse his 
assent a second time according to the 143d and 144th articles ; in the latter case the 
subject cannot be again proposed in the same year. 

149. If the same project of new law should be proposed a third time, admitted and 
approved in the Cortes of the following year, it shall be understood that the King gives 
his assent, and, on presenting it to him, he will give it, according to the 143d Article. 

150. If within the period of thirty days, in which the King is to give or refuse his 
assent, the day should arrive when the Cortes should terminate their sessions, the King 
shall give or refuse it in the first eight days of the sessions of the following Cortes ; and 
should this period pass without his giving it, it shall be understood that it is given, and 
that he will give it in the prescribed form ; but if the King should deny his assent, this 
Cortes may discuss the same business. 

151. Although, after the King’s refusal of a proposed new law, one or more years 
should elapse without the same being again proposed, as it may happen to be brought 
forward in the time of the same deputation that adopted it the first time, or in the time 
of the two deputations that immediately follow it, the same project shall require the 
assent of the King, as explained in the three preceding articles ; but if, during the con- 
tinuance of the three deputations before-mentioned, it should not be again proposed, 
although it is afterwards produced at a proper time, it shall be regarded as an entire 
new matter. 

152. If the second or third time that the project is proposed within the period fixed 
by the preceding article, it should be rejected by the Cortes, at whatever period it may 
be subsequently brought forward it shall be regarded as new matter, 

153. The laws are altered with the same formalities, and with the same proceedings 
that enact them. 


Cuaprer IX.—On the Promulgation of the Laws. 

Art. 154. The law being published in the Cortes, notice thereof shall be given to the 
King, for the purpose of its i diate and sol publication. 

155. The King in proclaiming the laws will use the following form. N. (The name 
of the King) ‘‘ by the grace of God, and the constitution of the Spanish Monarchy, 
King of Spain, to all to whom these presents shall come, know ye, that the Cortes have 
decreed, and we sanction the following, (insert the literal text of the law) whereby we 
command all tribunals, justices, chiefs, governors, and all others in authority, civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical, of whatever rank and dignity, to obey and make obeyed, 
to fulfil and execute the present law in all its parts ; you shall carry it into effect, direct 
its printing, publication, and circulation.” Let it be addressed to the Secretary of State, 
according to its nature, 

156. All the laws shall be circulated by command of the King, by the several Secre- 
taries of State, directly to all, and every one, of the supreme tribunals, and of those of 
the provinces, to all other chiefs and superior authorities, who shall circulate them 
among the inferior functionaries. 





Cuarter X.—On the permanent Committee of the Cortes. 

Art. 157. Previous to separating, the Cortes will name a Committee, which shall be 
styled the permanent Committee of the Cortes, composed of seven individuals thereof, 
three from the European provinces, and three from those beyond sea, and the seventh 
shall be drawn by lot between an European deputy and one from beyond sea. 

158. At the same time, the Cortes shall nominate two members of reserve for this 
committee, one of Europe, the other from beyortd sea. 
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159. The permanent Committee shall continue from one ordinary Cortes to anyther, 
160. The powers of this Committee are, 
Ist, To keep a vigilant eye on the observance of the Constitution, and the laws, to 
report to the succeeding Cortes, any infringements thereon, which it has observed. d 
2d. To convoke the extraordinary Cortes, in those cases prescribed by the Consti- 
tution. 
$d. To perform the duties pointed out in the 111th, and 112th articles. 
4th. To give notice to the deputies of reserve, to supply the place of the original 
members ; and should death, or an absolute impossibility, prevent the original mem 
bers, and deputies of reserve of a province, from attending, to communicate correspond- 
ing orders to the same, to proceed to a new election, 


Cuarrer XI.—On the Cortes extraordinary. 

Art. 161. The Cortes extraordinary shall be composed of the same deputies, who 
form the ordinary one during the two years of their deputation. 

162. The permanent Committee of the Cortes, shall convoke them on an appointed 
day, in the three following cases. In the first, when the crown shall become vacant. 
In the second, when it is impossible for the king, in any manner to conduct the govern- 
ment, or he should be desirous of abdicating the throne in favor of his successor, the 
committee being authorized, in the first case, to take such measures as it may deem 
suitable for the purpose of ascertaining the inability of the king. In the third, when- 
ever in critical circumstances, and important affairs, the king may think proper that 
they should assemble, and communicate the same to the permanent Committee of the 
Cortes, 

163, The Cortes extraordinary shall consider the subject only for which they have 
been expressly summoned, 

164. The sessions of the Cortes extraordinary, shall commence and terminate with 
the same formalities as those of the ordinary one. 

165. The assembling of the Cortes extraordinary, shall not interfere with the election 
of new deputies at the appointed time, 

166. If the Cortes extraordinary should not have concluded their sessions, on the 
day appointed for the meeting of the ordinary one, the duties and authorities of the 
first shall discontinue, and the ordinary one shall continue the affair, for which the 
former had been summoned. 

167. The permanent Committee of the Cortes shall continue to discharge the duties 
pointed out in the 111th and 112th articles, in the case comprised in the preceding 
article. 

DIVISION IV. 
On the King. 
Cuarter I.—On the inviolability of the king and his authority. 

Art. 168, The person of the king is sacred and inviolable, and is not subject to re- 
sponsibility. 

169. The King shall hold the title of Catholic Majesty. 

170. The executive authority resides exclusively in the King, and extends to what- 
ever may be conducive to the preservation of public order in the interior, and to the 
external security of the state, conformable to the Constitution and the laws. 

171. Besides the prerogative that belongs to the King, to sanction and proclaim the 
laws, are attached also the following principal powers. 

ist. To dispatch the decrees, regulations, and instructions, that he may think pro- 
per to render the laws effective. 

2d, To take care that justice is administered promptly, and completely, in the 
whole kingdom. 

3d. To declare war, make and ratify Peace, subsequently giving official account 
thereof to the Cortes. 

Ath. To appoint the magistrates of all the civil and criminal tribunals, on the pre- 
sentation of the Council of State. 

5th. To fill up all civil and military employments. 

6th. To present to all bishopricks, all dignities and ecclesiastical benefices of royal 
patronage, at the presentation of the Council of State. 

7th. To grant honors and distinctions of every kind according to law. 

8th. To command the army and navy, and to appoint the generals and admirals. 
9th. To arrange the armed force, disposing itas may be most proper. 
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10th. To controul the diplomatic and commercial relations with other powers, to 
nominate and appoint ambassadors, ministers, and consuls. 

lith. To take care of the coinage of money, on which he will have impressed his 
name and bust. 

12th. To order the application of the funds, appropriated to each branch of the 
public administration. 

13th. To pardon culprits according to law. 

14th. To propose to the Cortes new laws, or such alterations of the old ones, as he 
may think conducive to the welfare of the nation, that they may deliberate thereon, in 
the prescribed form, 

15th. To grant the licence, or withhold the pontifical bulls and decrees of council, 
with the consent of the Cortes ; if they contain general matters consulting the council 
of state ; if they should relate to private affairs, or matters of Government, and if they 
should contain points of contention and dispute, communicating his information and 
decision to the supreme tribunal of justice, that it may act as the law directs. 

16th. To nominate, and dismiss at pleasure, ministers of State. 

172. The following are the restraints, on the authority of the King. 

Ist. The King cannot under any pretext prevent the assembling of the Cortes, at th: 
periods, and on the occasions pointed out by the constitution, suspend or dissolve them, 
nor in any manner embarras their sessions and deliberations. Whoever may counsel, 
or assist any attempt whatever of this nature, are declared traitors, and shall be prose- 
cuted accordingly. 

2d. The King cannot quit the kingdom without the consent of the Cortes, and if he 
should, it is to be understood that he has abdicated the crown. 

3d. The King cannot alienate, cede, renounce, or in any manner transfer to another, 
the royal authority, nor any of his prerogatives. If for any reason, he should desire to 
abdicate the throne, in favor of his immediate successor, he cannot do it without the 
consent of the Cortes. 

4th. The King cannot alienate, cede, or exchange any province, city, town, or 
place, nor any part however trifling of the Spanish territory. 

5th. The King cannot make offensive alliance, nor special commercial treaty, with 
any foreign power without the consent of the Cortes. 

6th. He cannot bind himself by any treaty to grant subsidies, to any foreign power 
without the consent of the Cortes. 

7th. The King cannot grant, or alienate the national property without the consent 
of the Cortes. 

8th. The King cannot by himself directly or indirectly, levy taxes, nor demand 
supplies, under any name, or for any object whatever, except always for such as the 
Cortes have decreed. 

9th. The King cannot grant any exclusive privilege to any person or corporation 
whatever. 

10th. The King cannot take the property of any individual, or corporation, nor dis- 
turb the possession, use, or advantage thereof; and if on any occasion it should be ne- 
cessary, for an object of known general utility, to take the property of an individual, 
he cannot do it without at the same time indemnifying him with a good exchange to the 
satisfaction of honest men. 

llth, The King cannot deprive any individual of his liberty, or by himself, order 
him any punishment whatever. The secretary of state, who shall sign an order to this 
purpose, and the magistrate who shall carry it into execution, shall be responsible to 
the nation, and punished as guilty of attempts against the liberty of the subject. 

It is only on occasion, when the welfare and security of the state require the arrest 
of any person, the king may issue orders accordingly, but on condition, that within 48 
lours he must be delivered over to the competent tribunal, or magistrate. 

12th. The King previous to contracting marriage, shall acquaint the Cortes, to ob- 
tain their consent, and if he should not obtain it, it is to be understood that he abdicates 
the crown. 

173. The King on his accession to the throne, and if he should be minor, when he 
enters on the government of the kingdom, shall take an oath before the Cortes in the 
following form. 

N. (here his name is to be stated) by the grace of God, and the constitution of the 
Spanish Monarchy, King of Spain, I swear by the Almighty, and by the Holy Evange- 
Jists, that I will defend and preserve the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, without 
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tolerating any other in the kingdom ; that I will guard, and keep protected, the politi- 
cal constitution, and the laws of the Spanish monarchy in all my actions, viewing only 
the welfare and advantage thereof; that I will not alienate, grant, or dismember any 
part of the kingdom ; that I will never demand any productions of the soil, money, or 
other matter, except what the Cortes have decreed ; and that, above all, I will respect 
the political liberty of the nation, and the personal freedom of every individual ; and 
and if to what I have sworn, or part thereof, I should act contrary thereto, I ought not 
to be obeyed, before that point in which I may transgress becomes null and void. So 
heip me God, and be my defence ; and if not, may God be my judge, 


Craprrer IL.—On the succession to the Crown. 

Art. 174. The kingdom of Spain is indivisible, and after the publication of the consti- 
tation, there shall succeed to the throne, in perpetuity, in the regular order of primogeni- 
ture, and inheritance among the legitimate descendants, the males and females only, of 
the lineage that shall be explained. 

175. Those only can be Kings of Spain, who are legitimate children, born in lawfal 
wedlock. 

176. In the same degree of lineage, males shall be preferred to females, and always 
the elder to the younger, but the females of higher lineage, or higher rank, in the same 
lineage, shall be preferred to males of inferior lineage or rank. 

177. The son or daughter of the first born of the King, in case of their father dying 
without succeeding to the throne, is to be preferred to the uncles, and succeeds imme- 
diately to his grandfather by right of inheritance. 

178. As long as the line in which the succession is founded is not extinct, the next 
does not inherit. 

179. The King of Spain is our Lord Don Ferdinand the 7th of Bourbon, who aetually 
reigns. 

180. In failure of our Lord Don Ferdinand the 7th of Bourbon, his legitimate de- 
scendants, male and female, shall inherit the throne. On failure of these, his brothers 
shall succeed, and uncles, and aunts, brothers and sisters of his father, and the legitimate 
descendantsgof these in the order that is provided, preserving to all those of superior li- 
neage the right of inheritance and superior claim, to those of inferior descent. 

181. The Cortes shall exclude from the succession that person or persons who may 
be incapable of the government, or have done any thing by which they deserve to lose 
the crown. 

182. If all the lines of descent here pointed out should become extinct, the Cortes 
shall make out a new list, as they may see most important to the nation, always follow- 
ing the order and rules of succession herein laid down. 

183. Whenever it is probable the crown may fall ; or may have actually fallen toa 
female, she cannot marry without the consent of the Cortes ; and if she should act con- 
trary thereto, it is understood that she abdicates the crown. 

184. In case a female happens to reign, her husband shall have no authority what- 
ever respecting the kingdom, nor any share in the government. 


Cuaprter II1.—On the minority of the King and on the Regency. 

Art. 185. The king is minor until he completes his eighteenth year. 

186. During the minority of the king the kingdom shall be governed by a Regency. 

187. It shall also be governed by a Regency, whenever, through physical or moral 
reasons, it becomes impossible for the king to exercise his authority. 

188, If the difficulties of the king should exceed two years, and his immediate suc- 
cessor have attained cighteen years of age, the Cortes may nominate him Regent of the 
kindom in place of the Regency. 

189. In those cases in which the crown shall become vacant, the Prince of Asturias 
being yet minor, until the Cortes extraordinary meet, if the ordinary one is not assem- 
bled, the provisional Regency shall be composed of the queen mother, if there is one, cf 
two senior deputies, (as prior elected,) from the permanent committee of the Cortes, 
the two senior counsellors of state ; viz. the deacon and the next in the list; if there 
should be no queen mother, the third senior counsellor of state shall form part of the 
Regency. 

190. The provisional Regency shall he presided over by the queen mother, if there is 
one, if not, by that individual of the permanent committee of the Cortes, whose name 
shall be first mentioned therein. 

191. The provisional Regency shall not dispatch any other business than that which 
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admits of no delay ; nor shall they move from, or appoint to, public offices, except for 
the interim. 

192. The Cortes extraordinary being met, shall nominate a Regency of three or five 

ersons. 
e 193. To be qualified as a member of the Regency, it is necessary to be a citizen in 
the enjoyment of his rights ; all foreigners, although citizens, being excluded. 

194. The Regency shall receive as president, one of its members whom the Cortes 
shall appoint, it being for them to determine, on fit occasion, whether or not there 
should be a change of president, and at what periods. 

195. The Regency shall exercise the authority of the King in the manner the Cortes 
may approve of. 

196. Each Regency shall take the oath prescribed in the 173d article, adding a 
clause to be faithful to the king ; and the permanent Regency shall moreover add, that 
it will observe the conditions required by the Cortes in the exercise of its authority, 
and that whenever the king becomes of age, or his impossibility of governing should 
terminate, it will deliver over to him the government of the kingdom under the penalty, 
if it we it one moment, of all its members being held and punished as traitors. 

197. All the decrees of the Regency shall be published in the name of the king. 

198. The person whom the deceased king may have appointed in his will shall be 
guardian to the king minor. Ifhe should not have appointed one, the queen mother 
shall be guardian while she remains a widow; in default of the queen mother, the 
guardian shall be nominated by the Cortes ;—in the first and third case the guardian 
must be a native of the kingdom. 

199. The Regency shall take care that the education of the king minor be the most 
suitable to the grand object of his exalted dignity, and that it is governed according 
to the plan which the Cortes shall approve. 

200. The Gortes shall fix the salaries of the members of the Regency. 


Cuarter IV.—On the Royal Family, and of acknowledging the Prince of Asturias. 

Art. 201. The eldest son of the King shall be styled Prince of Asturias. 

202. The other sons and daughters of the King shall be styled Infantes or Infantas 
of Spain." 

203. The sons and daughters of the Prince of Asturias also shall be styled Infantes 
and Infantas of Spain. 

204. To these persons precisely is limited the rank of infante of Spain, without the 
power of its being granted to others. 

205. The infantes or infantas of Spain shall enjoy the distinctions and honors they 
have hitherto possessed, and may be appointed to all kinds of profession, or admitted 
to any pursuit, excepting those of judicature, and the deputation to the Cortes. 

206. The Prince of Asturias cannot quit the kingdom without leave of the Cortes ; if 
he should, he will be excluded the succession to the crown. 

207. Should he remain out of the kingdom a longer time than is admitted in his 
licence, and not return within the time required by the Cortes, he will also forfeit his 
succession to the throne. 

208. The Prince of Asturias, the infantes and infantas of Spain, their offspring and 
descendants, subjects of the King, cannot enter into marriage contracts without his con- 
sent, and that of the Cortes, under the penalty of being excluded from the succession to 
the crown, 

209. An authentic copy of the record of the birth, marriage, and death of all persons 
of the royal family, shall be sent to the Cortes, or in their vacation to the permanent 
committee, to be kept in their archives. 

210. The Prince of Asturias shall be declared, by the Cortes, with the formalities 
which the regulations for the internal government shall direct. 

211. This declaration shall be made in the first Cortes that are held after his birth. 

212. The Prince of Asturias on attaining fourteen years of age, shall take an oath 
before the Cortes in the following form: I, (here insert the name) Prince of Asturias, 
swear by the Almighty and the Holy Evangelists, that I will defend and preserve the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, without permitting any other in the kingdom ; 
that I will protect the political constitution of the Spanish Monarchy, and that I will 
be faithful and obedient to the king, So help me God. 


’ Similar to Prince or Princess Royal. 
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Cuarten V.—On the revenues of the Royal Family. 

Art. 213. The Cortes shall fix the annual revenue of the King’s household, which 
sball correspond with the exalted dignity of his person. 

214. All the royal palaces which his predecessors have enjoyed belong to the King, 
and the Cortes shail point out such landed estates as they may think proper for his per- 
sonal recreation, 

215. The Cortes will appropriate an annual revenue for the support of the Prince of 
Asturias, from the day of his birth, and for that of the infantes and infantas of Spain, 
when they complete their seventh year, suitable to their respective dignity. 

216. ‘Ihe Cortes will grant such dowry as they may think fit to the infantas on their 
marriage, when the annual allowances shall cease. 

217. The regular allowances shall be continued to the infantes, if they marry and 
reside in Spain ; but if they marry and reside abroad, the provision shall cease, and the 
dowry that the Cortes assign be delivered at once. 

218. The Cortes shall fix the annua! provision for the Queen Dowager. 

219. The salaries of the members of the Regency shall be taken from the revenue as- 
signed for the household of the King. 

220. The revenue of the household of the King, and the provision for his family, 
mentioned in the preceding articles, shall be fixed by the Cortes at the commencement 
of each reign, and cannot be altered during its continuance. 

221. All these appropriations aré on account of the national treasury, by which they 
shall be paid to the director that the King shall appoint, with whom must be treated the 
active and passive claims which may occur on account of their interests, 


Cuarrer VI,—On the Ministers of State, and of public affairs. 

Art. 222. The ministers of public affairs shall be seven, viz. 

The minister of foreign affairs, 

The minister of public affairs of the government of the kingdom, in the Peninsula, 
and the adjacent islands. 

The secretary for the colonies, 

The secretary of public affairs, of mercy and justice. 

The secretary of the revenue, or minister of finance. 

The secretary of war. 

The secretary of the navy. 

Succeeding Cortes shall make such alteration in this system of secretaries for public 
affairs, as experience or circumstances may require. 

223. To be qualified to be a minister of public affairs, it is necessary to be a citizen 
in the exercise of his rights; foreigners, although citizens, being excluded this office. 

224. By a particular regulation, approved by the Cortes, will be pointed out the 
business peculiarly appertaining to each minister. 

225. All orders of the King should be signed by the Secretary of State, to whose de- 
partment the subject is committed. No tribunal nor public person shall acknowlege 
any order that is deficient in this essential. 

226. The secretaries of public affairs shall be responsible to the Cortes for the orders 
which they may authorize against the Constitution or the laws ; the command of the 
King shall be no excuse to them. 

227. The Ministers of Public Affairs will draw up annual estimates of the public ex- 
pences, that they may deem necessary in each respective branch of the administration, 
and shall render an account of those that have been incurred in the mode which will be 
pointed out. 

228. To make the responsibility of the Ministers of Public Affairs duly effective, it is 
necessary that the Cortes shall first decree that there is ground for impeachment. 

229. This decree being given, the Minister of Public Affairs shall be suspended, and 
the Cortes shall forward to the supreme tribunal of justice, all the documents relative to 
the cause to be brought forward by this same court, who shall prove and decide on the 
same, adcording to law. : 

230. The Cortes shall fix the salaries of the Ministers of Public Affairs, during their 
ministry. 

Cuapter VII.—On the Council of State. 

Art. 231. There shall be a Council of State, composed of forty individuals, citizens 
in the exercise of their rights, foreigners, although citizens, being excluded. 

232. These shall be precisely as follows, viz. four ecclesiastics and no more, of known 
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and approved intelligence and merit, two of whom shall-be bishops ;‘ four grandees of 
Spain, and no more, adorned with the necessary virtues, talents, and information ; and 
the remainder shall be chosen among those subjects most distinguished for their intelli. 
gence and education, or for signal services in any of the principal branches of the admi- 
nistration of the Government of the State. The Cortes cannot propose for this office 
any individual deputy to the Cortes, at the time of the election. Twelve, at least, of 
the members of the Council of State, shall be natives of the provinces beyond sea. 

233. All the Counsellors of State shall be appointed by the King, at the presentation 
of the Cortes. 

234. To form this Council, there shall be circulated in the Cortes, a triple list of all 
the ranks referred to in the desired proportion, from which the King shall select the 
forty members, to compose the Council of State, taking the ecclesiastics from the list of 
them, the grandees from their list, and so on of the others. 

235. The Council of State is the only Council of the King, who will hear its opinion 
on important matters of Government, and especially to grant or refuse his sanction to 
the laws, declare war, and make treaties. 

236. When any vacancy shall occur in the Council of State, the first Cortes that shall 
subsequently meet, shall present te the King three perscns of the rank in which it may 
have occurred for his choice. 

237. This Council shall propose to the King three persons for presentation to all ec- 
clesiastical benefices, and for preferment to offices of judicature. 

238. The King shall form a regulation, for the Government of the Council of State, 
consulting it thereon at the same time, and it shall be laid before the Cortes for its ap- 
probation, 

239. The Counsellors of State cannot be removed, without sufficient reasons, proved 
before the supreme Court of Justice. 

240. The Cortes shall fix the salary of the Counsellors of State. 

241. The Counsellors of State, on taking their seats, shall take an oath, before the 
King, to defend the Constitution, to be faithful to the King, and to advise him in all 
be conducive to the welfare of the nation, without a view to private interest or emo- 
ument, 


DIVISION V. 
On the Civil and Criminal Courts of Justice, and the Administration thereof. 
Cuarter I.—On the Courts of Law. 

Art. 242. The application of the laws in civil and criminal affairs, belongs exclusively 
to the tribunals. 

243. Neither the Cortes nor the King can, in any case, exercise judicial authority, 
advocate in depending causes, nor command the revisal of concluded judgments. 

244. The laws shall fix the order and formalities of proceeding, which shall be uni- 
formly the same in ail the Courts, and neither the Cortes nor the King can deviate 
therefrom. 

245. The Courts can exercise no other authority than that of giving sentence, and 
seeing it carried into execution. 

246. Neither can they suspend the execution of the laws ; nor make any regulations 
for the administration of justice. fis 

247. No Spaniard can be sentenced in civil or criminal cases by any commission, or 
otherwise, than by the appropriate Court previously ordered by law. 4 

248. In ordinary cases, both civil and criminal, there shall be one mode of practice 
for all ranks of persons. 

249. The Clergy shall continue to enjoy the usual privileges in the manner regulated 
by law, at present or in future. 

250. The Military shall also enjoy their particular privilege, in the manner ordered 
by the ordinance (ordenanza) now or in future. : 

251. To be qualified as magistrate or judge, it is necessary to be a native of the 
Spanish territory, and to be 25 years old. Other necessary qualifications shall be de- 
termined by law. 

252. Magistrates and justices cannot he deprived of their appointments, either tempo- 
rary or permanent, without accusation lawfully proved and determined, nor suspended 
without an action lawfully commenced. ob. 

253. If complaints against any magistrate are made to the King, and on examination 
of the affair they should appear well-founded, he may, on consulting the Council of 
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State, suspend him, immediately forwarding the particulars of the business to the Su- 
preme Court of Justice, to decide according to law. 

254. The judges shall be responsible for all neglect of attention to the laws in civil 
and criminal proceedings, which they may be guilty of. 

255. Corruption, bribery, and collusion, of magistrates and judges, are grounds for 
public actions at law, against those who attempt them. 

256. The Cortes will fix an adequate revenue for the Professors of Law. 

257. Justice shall be administered in the name of the King, and the sentences and 
determinations of the Superior Courts shall also be registered in his name. 

258. The civil, criminal, and commercial code, shall be one and the same throughout 
the monarchy, without obstruction to such alterations as the Cortes may make in parti- 
cular circumstances. 

259. A tribunal shall be established in the capital, which shall be called the Supreme 
Court of Justice. 

260. The Cortes shall determine the number of magistrates for it, and the different 
courts into which it is to be distributed. 

261. The jurisdiction of this Supreme Court is, in the first place, to settle all the 
powers of the Courts of Judicature within themselves, in the whole Spanish territory, 
and those of the special Courts in the Peninsula and adjacent islands, Beyond sea 
these latter shall be regulated as the Jaw shall determine. 

2d. To try the Secretaries of State, and Ministers of Public Affairs, whenever the 
Cortes shall decree there exists ground of impeachment. 

3d. To take cognizance of all cases of dismissal and suspension from office of 
Counsellors of State, and the officers of Courts of Justice. 

Ath. To take cognizance of the criminal accusations against the Secretaries of State, 
the Counsellors of State, and the Officers of Justice, if appertaining to the Office of 
Police, according to the nature of the subject, to direct the proceedings to be forwarded 
to this tribunal. 

5th. To take cognizance of all criminal accusations that may be brought forward 
against the members of the Supreme Court. In case of its being necessary to render 
effective the responsibility of this same Court, the Cortes, according to the formality re- 
quired by the 228th article, shall proceed to nominate, for this purpose, a tribunal com- 
posed of nine judges, who shall be chosen by lot from double that number. 

6th, Te take cognizance of the residence of all Public Officers who are under its ju- 
risdiction by law. 

7th. To take cognizance of all matters in dispute, belonging to the royal patronage. 

8th. To take cognizance of appeals against the oppression of all the superior ecclesi- 
astic tribunals of the Capital. 

9th. To take cognizance of appeals against illegal or informal proceedings, or claims 
for annulling the sentences given on the last hearing of the cause, with a view to the 
precise purpose of re-hearing it ; and a re-examination, and to render effective the res- 
ponsibility mentioned in the 254th article. Beyond sea, the (Audiencias) high courts 
of judicature shall take cognizance of these appeals in the mode which will be stated in 
its place. 

10th. To attend to the doubts of other courts on the meaning of any law, to consult 
the King thereon, with the principal arguments it may have to enable him to make an 
appropriate declaration to the Cortes. 

Lith. To examine the lists of the civil and criminal actions which the courts must for- 
ward to it to further the prompt administration of justice ; to forward copies thereof, for 
the same purpose to government, and direct them to be printed. 

262. All civil and criminal causes shall be concluded within the district of each 
Court. 

263. The high Court of judicature shall take cognizance of all civil actions of the Courts 
below them, on the second and third hearing ; and the same in criminal cases as the laws 
may determine, also of the reasons for suspending and dismissing the inferior judges of 
the district, in the mode pointed out by the law, reporting thereon to the king. ‘ 

264. The magistrates who have not attended the second hearing, cannot assist in the 
judgment of the same cause on the third hearing. : 

265. The high Court of judicature will also take cognizance of the qualifications of 
the junior judges of the district. 

266. They will also take cognizance of the appeals against oppression which are intro- 
duced from the ecclesiastical Courts and authorities of their district. 
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267. It will be their duty also to receive from all the junior judges of their district, 
exact information of the actions preparing against crimes or criminals, and lists of the 
civil and criminal causes depending on their jurisdiction, with remarks on their nature, 
for the purpose of furthering the prompt administration of justice. 

268. The high Courts of judicature (Audiencias) beyond sea will, likewise, take cog- 
nizance of appeals or claims of lling sentences, on account of illegal or informal 
proceedings in those Courts, which may have a sufficient number of members to form 
three halls, in one of which the cause has not yet been tried. In Courts of a lesser 
number of magistrates, these appeals shall be referred from one to another Court of the 
district of the same superior government ; and, in case there should be only one Court in 
it, they shall proceed to the nearest in another district. 

269. The sentence being annulled, the Court which has cognizance thereon, shall 
give a report, with a certificate that it contains the appropriate matter to the supreme 
Court of justice, to render effective the responsibility mentioned in the 254th article. 

270. The high Courts of judicature shail forward every year to the supreme Court of 
justice, exact lists of civil causes, and every six months of criminal actions, those con- 
cluded as well as what are depending, with remarks on the state they are in, including 
those they have received from the Courts below. 

271. The law and special regulations shall determine the number of the magistrates 
for the high Courts of judicature, (which cannot be less than seven) the form of these 
tribunals and their seats of judgment. 

272. When the time permits a more convenient division or arrangemeiit of the Spa- 
nish territory, as pointed out in the 11th article, the proportionate number of high 
Courts of judicature to be established shall be determined, and a district assigned to 
each. 

273. Proportionate equal districts shall be established ; and, at the head of a district 
there shall be a professor of law, with a corresponding Court. 

274. The powers of these judges shall be limited precisely to matters in litigation, 
and the laws shall determine their peculiar functions in the capital and neighboring dis- 
trict, as well as to what account they may take cognizance of, in civil matters, without 
a 





ppeal. 
275. Magistrates, (Alcaldes,) shall be established in all settlements ; and the laws 


shall define the extent of their powers, both in matters of litigation, and of political 
economy. 

276. All judges in the lower Courts shall report, at the latest within three days, to 
their respective chief Courts, the actions that may be formed on account of crimes com- 
mitted in their district ; and shali subsequently continue to report their progress, at the 
pleasure of the same. 

277 They must also forward every six months, to their respective chief Courts, 
general lists of all civil causes, and every three months of criminal ones, that are depend- 
ing in their Courts, with remarks on their nature. 

278. The laws shall determine whether there shall be special Courts to take cogni- 
zanee of peculiar causes. 

279. The magistrates and judges, on taking possession of their offices, shall swear to 
defend the Constitution, to be faithful to the King, to observe the laws, and administer 
justice impartially, 

Cuarren Il._—On the administration of justice in civil causes. 

Art. 280. No Spaniards can be deprived of the right of terminating their differences 
by arbitrators chosen by both parties. 

281. The decision of the arbitrators shall be carried into execution if the parties 
should not have reserved the right of appeal. 

282. The magistrate of every settlement, shall discharge the duties of a Reconciling 
Court ; and all persons intending to sue, either in civil matters, or on account of wrongs, 
must appear before him fur the said purpose.' 

283. The magistrate, with two honest men named by each party, shall hear the com- 
plaint and the reply, shall inform himself thoroughly of the arguments on each side, and 
consulting the opinions of his associates, shall take such measures as may appear to him 


* In Denmark and her colonies, the reconciling court is permanent ; and, to the ho- 
nor of Sir Alexander Cochrane, K.B. bis establishment of chambers of conciliation in Gua- 
daloupe, will ever be remembered by the inhabitants with the sincerest gratitude.— 
TRANSLATOR. 
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best adapted to put an end to the further progress of the litigation, as in fact it shall be 
terminated, if the parties remain satisfied with this extrajudicial decision. 

284. Without proof that reconciliation has been attempted, no law-suits can be 
commenced. 

285. In all causes, whatever may be the amounts, there shall be at the most three 
trials and three judgments definitely pronounced therein, Whenever the third trial is 
an appeal from two corresponding sentences, the number of judges to decide thereon 
must be greater than that on the second hearing, ac cording to the form prescribed by 
law. They shall also have power of limiting the appeal, after inquiry into the impur- 
tance of the subject, the nature and character of the different opinions, and determine 
which of the two sentences shall be carried into execution. 


Cuarrer IL].—On the administration of justice in criminal affairs. 

Art, 286. The laws shall regulate the administration of justice in criminal matters, 
in such manner that the proceedings shall be concise and pare, so that culprits shall be 
promptly punished. 

287. No Spaniard can be made a prisoner without summary preceding information on 
the fact for which he may deserve corporal punishment by the law, and also an order of 
the judge in writing, which shall be communicated to him at the moment of his arrest. 

288. All persons are bound to obey these orders : al] opposition thereto shall be re- 
garded as a serious crime. 

289. Wherever opposition may be attempted, or escape suspected, force may be em- 
ployed to secure the person. 

290. The person arrested, previous to being placed in gaol, shall be brought before 
the judge, provided there is nothing to pre vent it, to be examined ; but if he cannot jas- 
tify himself, he shall be conducted to gaol, and detained, and the judge shall take his 
examination within tw enty- -four hours. 

291. The examination of the arrested person sball not be on oath, which is not to be 
taken by any criminal in matters relating to himself or concerning his own acts. 

292. Any delinquent caught in the fact, may be arrested, and any person whatever 
may arrest and conduct him to the judge. On his appearance in court, or if kept in cus- 
tody, the proceedings shall be the same as those pointed out in the two preceding articles. 

293. If it should be determined that the arrested person shall be committed to prison, 
or shall be detained there as prisoner, the reason shall be assigned, and a copy thereof 
delivered to the governor, to be inserted in his register of prisoners, without which for- 
mality the governor shall not receive any person whatever as prisoner, under the most 
rigid responsibility. 

294. Detention of property is admitted only when proceedings take place against 
crimes which may be punished by pecuniary fine, and in proportion to its probable ex- 
tent. 

295. Whoever procures bail shall not be committed to prison in those cases in which 
the law does not expressly prohibit bail to be taken. 

296. In any state of the proceedings that it may appear the prisoner cannot lawfully 
receive corporal punishment, he shall be set at tiberty, on bail. 

297. The prisons shall be so ordered as to secure and not to punish the prisoners ; the 
governor will keep them in safe custody, and separate those whom the judge may order 
to have no communication, but never in subterraneous, nor unwholesome dungeons. 

298. The law shall determine the frequency of the inspection of the prisons, and no 
prisoner whatever, under any pretext, shal] avoid appearing thereat. 

299. The judge and the governor, who shall be deficient in attention to the preceding 
articles, shall be punished as guilty of arbitrary imprisonment, which shall be regarded 
as a crime in the criminal code. 

300. The cause of his imprisonment and the name of his accuser, if there should be 
one, shall be declared within 24 hours, to the person regarded as guilty. 

301. On taking a confession from the person re garded as guilty, the whole of the do- 
cuments ahd declarations made by the witnesses shall be read to him, also their names, 
and if he should not know them thereby , whatever information he may require to ascer- 
tain who they are, shall be given to him, 

302. The proceeding thenceforward shail be public in the mode and manner which 
the laws may determine. 


303. Neither torture nor compulsion shall ever be used. 
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304. Neither shall confiscation of property be permitted. 

305. No penalty that may be inflicted for whatever crime, can attach, in any manner, 
to the family of the sufferer, but shall carry its whole effect precisely on the individual 
who deserves it. 

306. No house belonging to any Spaniard shall be forcibly entered, except in those 
cases that the law may determine for the good order and safety of the state. 

307. If, ata future period, the Cortes should think it desirable to make a distinction 
between the judges of the law and the fact, they shall establish the same in such manner 
as they may think proper. 

308. If, in extraordinary circumstances, the safety of jthe state should require, in all 
the monarchy, or in a part of it, the suspension of any of the formalities prescribed 
in this chapter for the arrest of delinquents, the Cortes have power to decree it for a cer- 
tain period. 

DIVISION VIL. 
On the interior Government of the Provinces and Towns. 
Cuaprer 1—On the Ayuntamientos.' 

Art. 309. For the interior government of the towns, A yuntamientos shall be formed, 
of one or more magistrates, alderman, and the public counsellor, presided over by the 
chief of police, (corregidor) wherever there is one, and in default of him by the magis- 
trate, or the first appointed of these, if there should be two. 

310. An ayuntamiento shall be established in those settlements that are without it, 
and in which it is desirable ; all those which possess, either in themselves or in their 
liberties, a population of a thousand souls, being required to have it, and a proportion- 
ate district shall be assigned it. 

311. The laws shall determine the number of individuals of each rank to compose 
the ayuntamientos of the towns, with regard to their population, 

312, The magistrates, alderman, and public counsellor, shall be nominated by elec- 
tion in the towns ; the alderman, and others who may discharge permanent duties, of 
whatever description in the ayuntamientos, discontinuing to act. 

313. Every year, in the month of December, the citizens of each town shall assem- 
ble to elect by a majority of votes, in proportion to its population, the requisite num- 
ber of electors who may reside in the same town, and are in the exercise of the rights 
of citizens. F 

314. The electors shall, in the same month, nominate, by a majority of votes, the 
Magistrate or Magistrates, Alderman and Public Counsellor or Counsellors, in order 
that they should commence their functions on the first of January of the following 
year. 

315. The Magistrates and half of the Aldermen shall be changed every year, also 
the Public Counsellor, where there are two ; where there is only one, every year. 

316. Whoever may have discharged any of these offices is not again eligible for any 
of them within two years at least, where the population permits it, 

317. To be qualitied as a magistrate, alderman, or public counsellor, besides being a 
citizen in the exercise of his rights, it is necessary to be twenty-five years of age, with 
at least five years residence in the town. The laws shall determine what other qualifi- 
cations may be required from these public officers é 

318, No public officer actually employed and nominated by the king, can be eligi- 
ble asa magistrate, alderman, or public counsellor; the national militia, however, not 
being included in this regulation. 

319. All these before-mentioned municipal employments sha!l be public duty, from 
which no person can be exempt without lawful reason. 

320. There shall be a secretary in every Ayuntamiento, elected by it, by an absolute 
plurality of votes, and paid from the funds of the district. 

321. To the Ayuntamientos shall be intrusted, in the first place, police regulations 
for health and convenience. 

2d. To assist the magistrate in whatever may relate to the safety of the persons and 
property of the inhabitants, and to the preservation of public order. 


Ayuntamientos. No single word or expression in English will give the proper 
signification of this word. It embraces the terms and duties, of Corporations, Town 
Halls, Court Leets, Courts of Conservancy, of Lieutenancies of Counties, and, in short, 
all descriptions of Courts for municipal internal regulations. —TR ANSLATOR. 
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as may be most convenient. The deputations shall assemble in the Peninsula on the 
first of March, and beyond sea on the first of June. 

335. It will be the duty of these deputations, 

In the first place, To examine and approve the division made among the people, 
of the taxes required from the province. 

2d. To take care of the proper application of the public funds of the towns, to ex- 
amine their accounts for the purpose, with their favorable report, of receiving the ap- 
probation of the superior authority, taking care to observe in every particular the laws 
and regulations, 

3d. To take care that ayuntamientos are established in proper places, conformable to 
the 310th article. 

4th, If new works of general utility to the province, or repairs of ancient ones, 
should be required, to propose to the government the duties of excise that they may 
think most proper to carry them into execution, for the purpose of obtaining the corre- 
sponding sanction of the Cortes. 

For the collection of these duties of excise the deputation, at its own responsibility, 
shall nominate a trustee, and the accounts of their application, examined by the same, 
shall be forwarded to the government for inspection, and finally to the Cortes for ap- 
proval. 

5th. To promote the education of youth conformable to approved plans, to encourage 
agriculture, industry and trade, and to protect new inventions in any of these branches. 

Gth. To inform government of any abuses they may observe in the administration of 
the public revenue. 

7th. To take the census and statistic account of the provinces. 

8th. To take care that pious and charitable establishments obtain their respective 
objects, submitting to Government the rules that they may think useful to correct the 
abuses they may observe. 

9th. To acquaint the Cortes of the infringements of the Constitution which they may 
observe in the province. 

10th. The deputations of the provinces beyond sea will vigilantly observe the ma- 
nagement, order, and progress of the missions for the conversion of the Indian infidels, 
whose ministers will give them an account of their proceeding therein, for the purpose 
of avoiding abuses ; all which the deputations will submit to government. 

336. If any deputation shall abuse the powers it possesses, the king may suspend the 
members thereof, acquainting the Cortes with the measure, and the ground thereof, for 
such resolutions as they may think proper. During the suspension of the members 
the deputies of reserve shall supply their places. 

337. All members of the ayuntamientos and provincial deputations, on entering 
into office, shall take an oath, the furmer before the chief of police, where there is one, 
or in default of him, before the senior magistrate ; the latter before the superior chief or 
governor of the province, to protect the political constitution of the Spanish monarchy, 
observe the laws, be faithful to the King, and religiously fulfil their bounden duties. 


Divistow vi1.—On the Taxes. 

Art. 338. The Cortes shall annually establish or approve the public contribution, 
direct or indirect, general, provincial, or municipal; the ancient ones continuing to be 
effective until their abolition, or the enactment of others, 

339. The taxes shall be equally divided among all Spaniards, in proportion to their 
means, without exception or privilege whatever. 

340. The taxes shall be proportioned to the public expenses, decreed by the Cortes 
in all branches. 

341. To enable the Cortes to fix the expenses of every branch of the public service, 
and the revenue, to meet the estimate thereof, as soon as they are assembled, the minis- 
ter of finance shall present a general schedule of the same, collecting from each secretary 
of state a summary of his denrand for his respective department. 

342. The same minister of finance shall present with the schedule of the expences 
the plan of the taxes necessary to cover the charge thereof. 

343. If any peculiar tax should, in the opinion of the King, appear grievous and 
injurious, he shall acquaint the Cortes with the same, by the minister of finance, at the 
same time suggesting whatever he may deem more convenient to substitute. 
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344. The quota of the direct revenue being fixed, the Cortes shall divide it among 
the provinces, to each according to its wealth, fur which purpose the minister of finance 
shall also present the necessary schedules. 

345. A national treasury shall be established for the management of all description 
of revenue appropriated to the public service. 

346. A treasury shall also be established in each province for the receipt of all 
funds destined for the public exchequer. These provincial treasuries shall correspond 
with the national treasury, and hold, at the disposal of the latter, the whole of their 
receipts. 

$47. No acquittance shall be admitted in account to the national treasury, unless by 
order of the king, and countersigned by the minister of finance, in which is expressed 
the nature of the charge to which it is destined, and the decree of the Cortes authoris- 
ing the same. 

348. For the purpose of the national treasury’s accounts being conducted in a pure 
and honorable manner, the charge thereon, and the date thereof, should be signed 
respectively by the tellers of the exchequer and commissioners of the public revenue. 

349. Particular directions shall govern these offices, so that they may fulfil the ob- 
jects for which they are instituted. 

350. For the examination of all accounts of the public funds, there shall be a supe- 
rior court of auditor of accounts, which shall be organised by a special law. 

351. The account of the national treasury, which shail include the annual return of 
the revenue, and its application, as soon as it may receive the approbation of the 
Cortes, shall be printed, published, and circulated among the provincial deputations 
and the ayuntamientos, 

352. In the same manner shall be printed, published, and circulated, the accounts 
rendered by the Secretaries of Statc, of the expenses of their respective departments. 

353. The management of the public revenue shall always be independent of all other 
authority than that to which it is entrusted. 

$54. Lhere shall be no custom-houses, except in the sea-ports and on the frontiers, 
but this shall not be carried into effect until the Cortes so determine. 

355. The public debt shall receive the peculiar attention of the Cortes, who will 
make the greatest exertions for its progressive extinction, and always pay the interest 
accruing thereon to these who are entitled to it, regulating whatever may relate to the 
management of this important branch, both with respect to the duties of excise, which 
may be established for this purpose, which shall positively be kept independent of the 
general treasury, and also for establishing separate offices to keep those accounts. 


DIVISION VIII. 
On the National Military Force. 
Cuapter 1.—On the Troops of the Line. 

Art. 356. There shall be a permanent national force, by sea and land, for the exter- 
nal defence of the state, and the preservation of internal order. 

357. The Cortes shall annually fix the number of troops necessary, according to 
circumstances, and the most convenient manner of raising them. 

358. The Cortes shall also annually determine the number of vesseis of war to be 
kept in serv ice. 

359. The Cortes shall also determine, by the respective naval and military codes, 
whatever relates to the discipline, promotion, pay, and all other matter for the good 
government of the army and navy. 

360. Schools shall be established for military education and instruction in the use of 
the different arms of the army and navy. 

361. No Spaniard can be exempt from military sersice whenever he is regularly 
called on by law. 


Cuapten t1.—On the National Militia. 
Art. $62. There shall be formed corps of national militia in each province, consisting 
of the inhabitants of the same, in proportion to its population and circumstances. 
363. A particular regulation (ordinanza) will organise its numbers and special go- 
vernment in all branches. 
364. The service of the militia shall not be permanent, and shall be called for only 
when circumstances make it necessary. 
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365. The king, on any necessary occasion, may dispose of this force within its re- 
spective province, but cannot employ it out of its limits without the authority of the 


Cortes. 
DIVISION IX. 
On the Public Education. 

Art. 366. Preparatory schools shall be established in all the towns of the monarchy, 
in which children shall be taught to read, write, cast accounts, and the catechism 
of the Roman Catholic religion, which shall also contain a brief explanation of their 
civil duties. 

367. There shall also be founded and regulated an adequate number of universities, 
and other establishments of education that may be thought proper for teaching the sci- 
ences, literature, and the fine arts. 

368. The general plan of education shall be uniformly the same in the whole king- 
don, all universities and literary establishments, where the ecclesiastical and political 
sciences are taught, being bound to explain the political constitution of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

369. There shall be a board of superintendence of education, composed of persons of 
known intelligence, to whom shall be committed, under the authority of government, 
the inspection of the public education. 

370. The Cortes shall regulate, by special statutes, whatever may relate to the im- 
portant object of the public education. 

371. All Spaniards have liberty to write, print, and publish their political ideas with- 
out any necessity fora licence, examination, or approbation, previous to publication, 
subject to the restrictions and responsibility established by law. 


DIVISION X. 
On the observance of the Constitution and the mode of proceeding to make alterations 
therein. 

Art. 372. The Cortes at their first sittings will take into their consideration any vio- 
lations of the constitution which may have been communicated to them, take measures 
accordingly, and render effective the responsibility of those who may have committed 
them. 

373. Every Spaniard has a right of memorial to the Cortes or the king, to claim the 
benefits of the observance of the constitution. 

374. All persons whatever in public employment, civil, military, or ecclesiastic, shall 
take an oath on taking possession of their offices, to defend the constitution, be faithful 
to the king, and duly serve the trust committed to their charge. 

375. Until eight years elapse after the constitution has been carried into practice in 
all its particulars, no alteration, addition, or correction, whatever, can be proposed in 
any of its details. 

376. To make any alteration, addition, or correction of the constitution, it shall be 
necessary that the deputies who may have to decree definitively thereon, shall be pro- 
vided with special powers accordingly. 

377. All proposals for change in any article of the constitution must be made in 
writing, and be supported and signed by at least twenty deputies. 

378. The proposal of alteration shall be read three times with intervals of six 
days from one to the other reading, and after the third it shall be discussed whether 
there is ground for proceeding to debate thereon, 

379. If it is admitted to a debate, it shall be proceeded in under the same formalities 
and regulations that are prescribed for the formation of the laws, after which it shall be 
put to the vote whether there is ground for considering it again, in the following gene- 
ral deputation, and to this effect two thirds of the members present must agree. 

380. The following general deputation, observing all the same formalities, shall de- 
clare in either of the two years of its sittings, two thirds of the votes agreeing therein, 
that there is ground for special powers to make the proposed alterations, 

381. This being declared, it shall be communicated publicly to all the provinces, 
and according to the time in which this has been done. The Cortesshall determine if 
the next deputation or the one immediately succeeding it shall come qualified with the 
special powers. 

382. These shall proceed from the elective provincial meetings, adding to the usual 
powers the following clause : 
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«« They also grant special power and authority to make such alteration in the consti- 
tution as mentioned in the decree of the Cortes, in the following tenor (here a copy of 
the decree) the whole to be regulated by the same constitution. And they become 
bound to acknowledge and regard as constitutional what they may in consequence 
establish.” 

383. The proposed alteration shall be again discussed, and if approved by two thirds 
of the members, it shall become a law of the constitution, and be published as such in 
the Cortes, 

384. A Committee shall present the decree of alteration to the King, in order that 
he may command the publication and circulation of the same, among all the public au- 
thorities and inhabitants of the Monarchy. 


Cadiz, 18th of March, 1812. 
[Signed by 180 deputies. ] 


We hereby order and command all Spaniards, our subjects, of all ranks and condi- 
tions whatever, to keep observed and defended the preceding constitution, as the fun- 
damental law of the Monarchy ; and we also order and command all tribunals, courts of 
justice, chiefs, governors, and all others in authority, civil, military, and ecclesiastic, 
of whatever rank and dignity, to defend and protect, to fulfil and carry into effect, this 
same constitution in all its relations.—Keep it observed, and order whatever is requisite 
to insure the ends thereof, printing, publishing, and circulating the same. 


(Signed) J. MOSKQUERA Y FIGUEROA, 
Presipsnr. 
J. VILLA VICENCIO. 
T. RODRIGUEZ DE RIVAS, 


THE COUNT OF ABISBAL. 
Cadiz, 19th March, 1812. 


(Signed) A. D. IGNACIO DE LA PEZUELA. 
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Turrz is scarcely a single production of the earth, which, 
when appropriated to the use of man, is not so modified or 
changed by various preparations, as to possess a different pro- 
perty from that it contained in its primitive state. 

Fruit and grain undergo decomposition, and a new recom- 
position, before he uses them as food ; and until he applied 
art to the juice of the grapes, they were suffered to decay on 
the vines—but which the ingenuity of man converted into a 
pleasant, wholesome, and lasting beverage. 

Inthose climates where the only substitutes for wine were 
milk or water, the inhabitants are indebted to his invention 
for malt liquor, a beverage which, although inferior to wine, 
is not destitute of some of those qualities that render it so 
great a desideratum. 

The phenomenon by which these new properties are pro- 
duced, is termed the vinous fermentation; it might, perhaps, 
with more propriety be called the alcoholic or spiritous fer- 
mentation, since it isa process by means of which all saccha- 
rine matters, whether they proceed from grapes, sugar cane, 
or malt, are decomposed and recombine to formalcohol. But 
however wrong this denomination may be, we shall make use 
of it in the following observations, as being well understood 
by all classes. 

A vinous fermentation, to be perfect, requires very exact 
proportions of mucilage and’saccharine matter, so as to have 
the one just sufficient to destroy or attenuate the other; in 
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which case the result would be, if the operation had been pro- 
perly conducted, a mixture of alcohol and water, differently 
flavored according to the materials from which it was pro- 
duced, as grapes, pears, apples, or malt and hops; but such 
accuracy in the proportions cannot be expected, either from 
nature working at large, and varying in every climate, soil, 
and situation ; or from short-sighted man acting mechanically, 
and frequently in ignorance of what he is doing. 

A perfect fermentation, therefore, has becn considered an 
object almost impossible to be obtained; and all we wish to 
show is, that the errors of the mixture may be corrected, and 
the whole process improved, by good management. 

The common practice, until a few years back, has been to 
ferment in open vessels; and though it was a circumstance 
well known among chemists, that a certain portion of spirit 
and flavor escaped in the form of vapor during the process, 
yet no one had an idea that the condensatory system could be 
applied : as it appeared impossible to effect the fermentation 
in air-tight vessels, being unable to surmount the great diffi- 
culty which existed, of keeping down and managing that 
enormous bulk of non-condensable gases, which are emit- 
ted during the decomposition of the saccharine matter, and 
ps - acquire greater expansive force by the gradual increase 
of heat. 

The idea, however, occurred to Madame Gervais, a proprie- 
tor of considerable vineyards near Montpellier, who has foun- 
ded a system on the following principle: that what is termed 
the vinous fermentation, is a mild, calm, and natural distilla- 
tion ; which, according to the usual acceptation of the word, 
has proved a correct system, since not a single drop of spirit 
is formed before it commences, nor after it is over. Having 
first laid down this ground-work, she proceeded to obtain an 
apparatus that would operate in such manner as to return into 
the vessel the spirit and flavor that was evolved from the fer- 
menting gyle, and let out the non-condensable gases, which 
might, by the increasing heat, acquire too great an expansive 
force, and burst the working-tun ; a short description of this 
apparatus will be a fresh proof that the greatest advantages 
are often derived from the most simple means. 

It consists of a vessel resembling the head of the ancient 
still, and constracted of such form as tobe capable of being 
placed securely on the back or vat, in which the process 
of férmentation is to be carried on; the back or vat must 
be closed air-tight, with a hole in the top, communicating 
witli that part of the apparatus called the cone or con- 
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densor. This cone is surrounded by a cylinder or reservoir, 
which is to be filled with cold water, so that the alcoholic 
vapor or steam, evolved during the process, may be con- 
densed as it comes in contact with the cold interior surface 
of the cone; and being thereby converted into liquid, trickles 
down the inside of the condensor, and through a long pipe is 
returned into the fermenting liquor. 

By the application of this apparatus, a considerable por- 
tion of alcohol, which has been hitherto suffered to escape 
in the form of vapor, along with the non-condensable ga- 
ses, is condensed and returned into the liquor; and_ the 
non-condensable gases are carried off by a pipe, which, pro- 
ceeding from the interior lower part ‘of the cone, and run- 
ning up the inside of the cylinder in the cold water, passes 
out through the side, and the end is immersed some depth 
below the surface of water contained in a separate vessel, 
permitting the gases to escape, but still under a certain degree 
of pressure, the object of which is, to confine the alcoholic 
steam and gas within the cone, and allow them a sufficient 
time to cool and condense. 

To persons in the least acquainted with chemical opera- 
tions, it would be useless to dwell on the merits of this appa- 
ratus ; they will at once see how beneficial it would prove to 
any liquid that has to undergo the vinous fermentation in any 
stage of its manufacture; but to those who are not so conver- 
sant in the principles and causes of these operations, we shall 
proceed to point them out. 

To obtain good fermentation, as complete a decomposition 
of the must or wort, and as perfect a recomposition of alcohol 
as possible, are the great objects to be obtained. ‘To acquire 
the former, three requisites are necessary ; fluidity, heat, and 
motion. The latter; density, coolness and tranquillity. 

Let us examine each of these separately ; first, of fluidit: 

The specific gravity of the liquid, most eligible to pr 
a good fermentation, is between 1.020, and 1.140, or eigh- 
teen; and one hundred and thirty-two pounds by Dicas’s im- 
proved saccharometer, made by Joseph Long, No. 20, Little 
Tower street, London. Below eighteen pounds of real extract 
per barrel, the liquid is too thin to produce a proper fermen- 
tation, and above one hundred and thirty-two pounds it is too 
thick; but supposing the specific gravity of the must or wort 
to be correct, it may be carried beyond a proper dilatation by 
too much heat, or congealed to too great a consistency by 
excessive cold ; consequently either a thunder-storm or hard 
frost will derange the operation, and are equally injurious to 
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fermentation. Any method, therefore, that will insure an even 
temperature must be of great importance ; and such a method 
is obtained by applying the apparatus already described, since 
by preventing the access of atmospheric air, the sudden 
changes of the extemal temperature can have no effect upon 
the fermenting gyle; and if it has been pircnxp at a proper 
heat, (which is between sixty-five and eighty,') will proceed 
through its different stages, as well during the hottest days of 
summer, as in the selected months of autumn and spring. 

With respect to motion, we are indebted to Monsieur Gay 
Lussac, an able French chemist, fora beautiful and important 
experiment, proving that must, possessed of all the requisites 
to produce a good fermentation, will not begin to ferment un- 
less excited by a foreign agent. He placed the must in a 
close vessel, from which the atmospheric air had been ex- 
hausted, where it remained several days without giving any 
signs of fermentation, from which he concluded some power 
was wanting to break the union of its constituent principles ; 
he therefore introduced a small quantity of oxygen, which 
immediately caused the must to ferment, evidently proving 
the necessity of a small portion of atmospheric air (which 
contains oxygen), to allow the fermentation to commence. 
But it at the same time proves, that, after performing that 
office, this great enemy to all fermented liquors may be dis- 
pensed with, without impeding the process ; as the small quan- 
tity of oxygen, introduced by Monsieur Gay Lussac, was soon 
absorbed by the carbon to form carbonic acid gas, and he 
found no occasion for any further supply. 

This discovery is of the greatest importance, since it ena- 
bles us, without the least detriment or inconvenience to the 
process, to exclude the oxygen of the atmospheric air, which, 
by constantly supplying the gyle with the principle that 
causes and promotes acidity, casts on it from the first that 
roughness and disagreeable flavor which spoil most of our 
common beverages. 

Here again the new apparatus proves of infinite benefit ; 
for as soon as carbonic acid gas is evolved from the ferment- 
ing gyle, the atmospheric air being lighter, is driven out from 
the upper part of the working-tun; and as no air is permitted 
to enter afterwards, all the subsequent carbonic acid gas emit- 
ted diminishes the quantity of oxygen contained in the gyle, by 
the oxygen uniting with the carbon as fast as it disunites from 


' Fermentation will take place from forty-eight to one hundred and thirty- 
eight degrees. 
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the saccharine matter during its decomposition, and thereby 
secures a soundness and peculiar mildness not to be procured 
by any other mode. 

Having stated the necessary conditions for a complete 
decomposition of the saccharine matter, we shall proceed to 
notice those required for a good production of alcohol. 

The first already mentioned is a certain density, in order to 
allow the several principles which are disunited to recombine. 
It is doubtful whether such a combination will in any case take 
place, until the temperature of the gyle having attained its 
greatest heat, is afterwards cooled a few degrees; a fact 
confirming which is, that a portion of the liquid taken out 
when at its greatest heat, and tried by distillation, produced 
little or no spirit; but such refrigeration must not be effected 
too suddenly, as it might coagulate the yet undecomposed 
mucilage, and check its further action on the remaining 
saccharine matter; and, by arresting that natural operation 
which ought to be pursued a longer or shorter period, accord- 
ing to the specific gravity of the fermentable matter, might 
produce that result termed RoPYNESS, by holding in solution 
the coagulated mucilage. 

Here again the apparatus will be found of great service; 
for by frequently renewing the cold water in its reservoir, 
the internal temperature will gradually diminish by the heat 
of the gyle coming in contact with the cold interior of the 
cone; but in order to effect this, the tranquillity above-men- 
tioned is necessary, since the continual motion is caused by 
the oxygen soliciting new combinations with the carbon, and 
thereby constantly giving rise to a fresh supply of heat. 

Besides the advantages already mentioned, which are 
common to all fermented liquors, there are others peculiar to 
each, that we must be allowed further to explain. 

The apparatus being applied to ferment the must of grapes, 
has been found to procure an increase of quantity, amounting 
in some instances to ten or twelve per cent., and which 
necessarily varies according to situation, season, or former 
management; but in no instance has it been found less than 
from five or six per cent. 

When applied to the fermentation of beer, this saving has 
constantly been between four and a half and five per cent., a 
quantity certainly inferior to that obtained from wine, but 
which will not appear unimportant when we consider this 
saving is a spirit congenial to the nature of the beer, and an 
essential oil necessary to its preservation; which, added to 
the peculiar mildness and superior flavor, will, we trust, 
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leave no room for hesitation in the minds of the brewers. 
Still we must not quit this part of the subject without men- 
tioning the principal objections which have hitherto been 
offered against a general adoption of the system, and applica- 
tion of the apparatus to the fermentation of beer; and although 
we feel convinced that at a period not far remote it will be 
considered an absurdity to propose any, since the process 
will speak for itself, yet some allowance must in all cases 
be made for prejudice and early habits; nor do we think it 
proper that any one, until convinced of their errors, should 
be urged to relinquish those plans they have been accustomed 
to consider right, or incur fresh expences without being fully 
convinced of the advantages to be derived from them. We 
are far then from being vexed at any objections which may 
be advanced against the system; but anticipate with pleasure 
the refutation of them all, either by explanation or experi- 
ment, 

The first objection raised against the system was in con- 
sequence of the whole process being performed in the same 
vessel, as fears were entértained of the beer being yEast- 
BITTEN ; but the first experiment soon dispelled all doubts 
respecting that event, as the beer was tasted by at least fifty 
of the best judges in London, and pronounced not to be in the 
least affected by the yeast, which has been fully proved by 
every succeeding experiment: and if we examine that 
question more attentively, we shall find beer is never kept in 
any vessel, whether working-tun, cleansing-casks, or keeping- 
vats, without being in contact with yeast ; therefore if it were 
to communicate any unpleasant or bitter taste by long contact, 
it would do the same equally on the old system as on the 
new. But yeast does not imparta bad flavor, unless it has 
contracted it by long exposure to the atmospheric air, which 
can never be the case with the apparatus, since as there are 
nO DRAWINGS OFF, neither the yeast or beer come in contact 
with the atmosphere. 

Another objection was, that the yeast, by so protracted 
a fermentation, must be spent and incapable of producing a 
second fermentation. If such were the case, brewers, by 
‘adopting the new system, would be left in a most awkward 
situation, since eight or ten days would be the longest period 
they could continue their operations. But Lavoisier, one 
of the most celebrated chemists, in an experiment he made 
on fermentation, found that only one seventy-second part of 
a pound of yeast had been destroyed in fermenting five 
hundred of wort. Besides, experience teaches us that yeast 
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does not lose its power by remaining long in the beer; for 
when a barrel of beer is moved, that has remained stationary 
six months or a year, a fresh fermentation takes place, and 
more particularly if the temperature is at a certain degree of 
heat: however, as the objection was made by one of the great 
brewers in London, who we considered ought to be well ac- 
quainted with the subject, we felt it incumbent on us to refute 
it by immediate experiment. The yeast made use of on that 
occasion proceeded from pale ale, fermented under the 
apparatus fifteen days, and was kept eight days; it had not, 
we confess, so quick an effect as the other yeast had, tried at 
the same time, which was only kept one day, and proceeded 
from porter brewed according to the old plan, as the latter 
began to move about two hours after it was ser, and the 
former did not act until ten hours later; but they both pro- 
duced an equally good fermentation. 

The brewer who attended this experiment, a man of great 
experience, attributed the slowness of its action to its pro- 
ceeding from pale ale, and more particularly to having been 
kept so long; at the same time admitting, he never would 
himself use yeast of such an age. However, another experi- 
ment was made, in order to ascertain if that was the real cause ; 
it was tried at Messrs. Gray and Dacre’s brewery, and found 
to be perfectly correct; for yeast from table beer, which had 
been fermenting under the apparatus eight days, even after it 
was kept three days, produced a perfectly good fermentation. 

Some brewers have objected to the length of time it re- 
quires to ferment in close vessels; but although the process 
appears to proceed slower in them than in open ones, yet the 
beer is brought much earlier to perfection; for with respect to 
strong beers, as porter or ale, we can with confidence assert 
they are as far attenuated, and as fit to drink, six weeks after 
they are brewed as any fermented in the general way after 
three months. 

With respect to table beer, we think it will require from 
fifteen to twenty days to bring it into perfect condition; but 
we are informed the table beer brewers will exclaim against a 
three weeks’ fermentation, since forty-eight hours is a sufficient 
time by the present mode, their object being a quick return: 
still we cannot persuade ourselves they are serious in their 
exclamations, knowing the impossibility of accomplishing any 
fermentation in that period. 

The operations of nature are neither violent or precipitate, 
but gentle and slow; if urged by too great a desire to obtain 
quick returns, imperfect and bad results will be produced 
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and they are to be obtained much more easily without than 
with the apparatus. We shall not attempt to justify it on 
that head; the only observation we have to make is, that we 
do not consider a boiled solution of hops in unfermented wort 
constitutes beer; the one produces drowsiness, and disorders 
the stomach, whilst the other, on the contrary, exhilarates the 
spirits, and promotes digestion. We are aware that individual 
caprice may raise objections, and contending interests create 
opposition ; still we anticipate what the public choice even- 
tually will be. 

Having so far endeavored to point out the use and advan- 
tages of the new system to the brewers, we shall venture to 
explain to the distillers and vinegar-makers the benefits they 
may derive from the same process. 

The chief object of these manufacturers, during the vinous 
fermentation, is to arrive in the shortest time at as complete a 
decomposition of the saccharine matter and production of the 
alcohol as possible, since upon these depend the strength and 
quality of the product. The way to effect this is by HIGH FER- 
MENTATIONS ; but if there is access for atmospheric air when 
the wash is in that high state of dilatation, it will rush in and 
furnish the batch with fresh oxygen, and thereby accelerate 
one portion of the wash into the acid fermentation before the 
alcohol has had time to combine ; sothat distillers and vinegar- 
makers are obliged either to stop the process before it is com- 
plete or to suffer a certain portion of alcohol to be destroyed by 
the commencement of the acid fermentation: in both of which 
cases their loss is unavoidable. The apparatus will not only 
prevent this, but condense a certain portion of spirit, as in 
every other case of the vinous fermentation. 

We ought, perhaps, in deference to our readers, to stop 
here, having already engrossed too much of their attention ; 
but in so doing, the British wine and cyder-makers might 
reproach us for having forgotten their interests; so far from 
that being the case, we, on the contrary, cherish the hope of 
improving their manufacture so as to make it superior to 
many of the foreign wines ; cyder and perry in particular, are 
capable of being greatly benefited by it, as an experiment 
which we have made upon the former, leaves us no room to 
doubt of the great advantages to be derived from the applica- 
tion of the apparatus. 

Apples, and indeed almost every fruit, contain the principle 
of avery pungent acid, called the malic acid. This when the 
oxygen of the atmospheric air is allowed to combine with 
it, produces a roughness, which is often so predominant in 
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cyder as to cause it to be scarcely drinkable ; but all aécess 
of the atmospheric air being precluded during its fermentation, 
cyder becomes a mild and pleasant beverage, which some 
persons have assured us they preferred to any of the best 
wines. The same, we have no doubt, will be the case with 
perry, which, when perfect, will bear as near a resemblance to 
ehampagne, as any two liquids produced from fruits so 
different in their external appearance can have; however, 
wine, in its most perfect state, is the criterion of all fermented 
liquors ; every imitation is rated according as it more or less 
possesses the same properties. The characteristic qualities 
of wine are alcoho} and flavor; the one may be obtained from 
any vegetable substance, containing saccharine matter and 
mucilage, and is the principle of strength and durability. We 
are not so well acquainted with the nature of the other, being 
ef so volatile ont subtle a disposition as to have hitherto 
baffled all analysis, and only to be detected by the most per- 
fect sense of taste; and though some palates can discover 
its presence with tolerable accuracy, yet they are unequal to 
point out the means of increasing or improving it. We know 
some of the causes which occasion its escape, the principal 
of which is, heat; every additional mixture of good, for the 
purpose of improving a bad flavored liquor, any adultera- 
tion or disease, will equally destroy it; and it lies concealed 
until fermentation is nearly completed, when it is developed, 
and manifests itself as a last and crowning perfection. 

This circumstance may have given rise to the opinion, that 
the principle of flavor is resinous, since it becomes more 
prevalent as alcohol, (which is the best dissolvent of resin,) 
becomes more predominant ; be this as it will, the apparatus 
may some day serve to ascertain the fact, since the spirit con- 
densed by its means is strongly impregnated with that prin- 
ciple, and if resinous, may be easily separated by simply 
mixing it with pure water; when the spirit, by having a greater 
affinity for the water, will disengage itself from, and allow the 
resin to precipitate. 

We shall conclude by observing that the most approved 
wine is not always produced from the best must, but frequently 
derives its superiority from fermentation and good manage- 
ment. In like manner will beer and other fermented liquors 
acquire their greatest perfection from the same source, which, 
for that reason, ought to claim and engross the attention of 
every brewer, or other person engaged in the manufacture of 
fermented liquors. 
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Messrs. Gray and Dacre, of Westham, in the county of 
Essex, brewers, certify, that having witnessed the results of an 
experiment made by Messieurs Deurbroucq and Nichols, 
under the sanction of His Majesty’s letters patent, of an ap- 
paratus to improve the fermentation of beer ; and consideri 
justice had not been done to their process, on account of the 
great difficulties they were under in procuring wort and proper 
utensils to show the experiment fairly; offered to renew the 
same at their establishment: and on the twentieth of June, 
1822, a gyle of porter was brewed and fermented, one half 
with the apparatus, and the other half on the old system; 
that which was fermented on the new principle, was shipped 
to a port in the Mediterranean, where it has created a great 
demand, and was considered by all who tasted it to be at 
least ten shillings a barrel better than that fermented on the 
old system. On the twenty-ninth of July following, a gyle of 
pale ale, likewise for exportation, was brewed and fermented 
according to the new process, which turned outso well, not only 
by yielding the promised five per cent., but such superiority of 
quality and flavor, that Messrs. Gray and Dacre were in- 
duced immediately to adopt the system, and are now, as far 
as the alterations to be made to their working-tuns will permit, 
fermenting on no other plan. 

Messrs. Deurbroucq and Nichols, having testified their 
satisfaction at the zeal and management of their system by 
Messrs. Gray and Dacre, have appointed them agents for 
England; in consequence of which appointment, they beg 
to inform the brewers, they shall be happy to afford them 
every information in their power, relating to the new system, 
at their brewery, where the apparatus may be inspected every 
day between the hours of ten o’clock in the morning, and three 
in the afternoon; and in order to extend the use of the new 
patent apparatus, offer the following remarks and information, 
being the result of their observations and experience in the 
new process :— ' 

Messrs. Deurbroucg and Nichols’s improved system of fer- 
mentation is conducted in close vessels, of any form and size, 
but made perfectly air-tight ; the preparation of the wort for 
this system in no way differs from the already well esta- 
blished mode, but merely in the management when in the work- 
ing-tan. 

On the heads of the working-tuns, are fixed one apparatus 
or several, according to their contents, similar to the annexed 
sketches, for the condensation of the alcoholic vapor and es- 
sential oil, and for the exclusion of the atmospheric air, but 
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so ‘constructed as to allow the fixed air, which is generated 
during fermentation, to escape. 

The size of the working-tuns must be adapted as nearly as 
possible to the quantity brewed, and Gravity of the wort, as 
there will require from three to four feet space between the 

wort and the head of the working-tun, for the yeast to rise 
without entering the cone of the apparatus. 

It will be necessary to have a succession of working-tuns, 
according to the strength of the beer to be fermented in them: 
table beer will require to remain about seven or eight days in 
the working-tun ; porter from ten to twelve ; and ale about fif- 
teen, before they will be fit todraw off; when they may either 
be racked into small casks for immediate use, or into vats for 
further attenuation: upon the heads of which we should re- 
commend a similar apparatus to be fixed, the utility of which 
is fully explained in the annexed pamphlet. 

The process conducts itself, and the management of the 
apparatus may be taught in ten minutes; a licence for the use 
of which, for the term of the patent, will be granted in the 
ratio of eight pounds for every hundred barrels of strong beer, 
and three pounds twelve shillings for every hundred barrels 
of table beer, brewed by the parties the year preceding, en- 
ding the fifth of July, being four per cent. upon the whole. 
quantity so brewed; and they will be required to pay for their 
licences, agreeably to the stated terms, at the time of entering 
into their contracts to Messrs. Gray and Dacre. 

The apparatus may be purchased at Messrs. James Shears 
and Sons, coppersmiths, Fleet market ; but any person, being 
licensed, will be at liberty to employ whom they please, by 
giving notice of their intention so to do, in order that the ap- 
paratus may be examined by the patentees or their agents. 

The great advantages to be derived from this system are, 
excluding the atmospheric air, by which the acid principle, 
which beer absorbs from the air during fermentation, is pre- 
vented entering into combination with it, and thereby insuring 
the brewer the certainty of making as sound beer during the 
hot weather as in winter: also the essential oil of the hops 
and the spirit, which escapes on the old principle, are con- 
densed and returned immediately into the beer, thereby pre- 
serving an uniform flavor at all times. 

In addition to the preservation of flavor, strength, and sound- 
ness, and enabling the brewer to insure his beer, an increase 
of five per cent. is gained in the quantity, not only by. con- 
densing the alcoholic vapor, but by the yeast settling in a 
solid body at the bottom of the tun, so that the beer may be 
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drawn off clear to the last, and the yeast will be left in good 
condition for piTCHING with; likewise the waste occasioned 
by the old system of cleansing will be prevented, and the beer 
will retain the fixed air in it according to the resistance pla- 
ced at the end of the escape-pipe, and a considerable saving 
of labor attend it. 

Upon the new system, the fermentation may be brought to 
a perfect state at any period, according to the degree of heat 
made use of for fermentation; for as long as there remain an 
particles of saccharine matter in solution undecomposed, 
so long will the beer continue to increase in strength, arising 
from the decomposition of these particles, and which can only 
be promoted by their dilatation with a high fermentation heat ; 
but when the whole of the saccharine matter is decomposed, 
and as perfect a fermentation as possible obtained, attenua- 
tion will be complete, and the beer will precipitate perfectly 
bright, there being no longer any carbonic acid gas generated 
to stir up the grosser particles of the fermented matter. 
‘Upon the old system of fermentation, beer can seldom be 
kept until it has attained a perfect state of attenuation ; for 
as the decomposed particles of saccharine matter yield the 
basis of spirit, so also they yield the basis of acidity; and the 
beer having already absorded too large a portion of that prin- 
ciple, an increase of attenuation is generally accompanied with 
a great increase of acidity. 

The flavor of beer, on the old system, depends upon the 
fermentation-heat, as the greater the heat in the tun, the larger 
is the quantity of essential oil evaporated, with a consequent 
loss of flavor; therefore to insure a good flavor, a low fermen- 
tation is necessary, and the lower the fermentation, the lon- 
ger the. saccharine matter is before it decomposes; whereas, 
on the new system, the whole flavor and strength are preser- 
ved, and any degree of heat may be employed to accelerate 
the fermentation, and bring the beer to an early attenuation. 


Mr. Gray avails himself of this opportunity to inform the 
brewers, that in consequence of him and his partner being ap- 
pointed to act as sole agents for England, and after ferment- 
ing two brewings upon the improved system, he immediately 
went to France to gather further information ‘respecting this 
new process, which he soon learnt had claimed the attention 
of all the best chemists and most enlightened men in that 
country, where a company had been formed consisting of— - 
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The Duc or BELLUNS, Minister of War, 
Count CHaPralL, 

Viscount CHAPTAL, 

Count DuLLAu DALLEMANS, 
CounT bE Brissac, 

Mons. FRoIDFOND DE BELLISLE, 
Mons. Gaston DeuRBROUCQ, 
Mons. Bonin, Senr. 

Mons. Bonin, June. } Bankers, 
Mons. ComyNet, 

Mons. Lomeet, &c., 


who purchased Madame Gervais’ patent, in order to propa- 
gate the utility of her discovery; and that those gentlemen 
composing the society were all thought to be well acquainted 
with practical chemistry, but most particularly Count Chaptal, 
whose philosophical elucidations furnished, in a great mea- 
sure, the committee of the English House of Commons with 
the necessary information on vegetating barley during the 
process of malting, investigated about sixteen years ago. 

Mr. Gray also found. the improved principle of fermentation 
had been successfully practised at one of the most respectabte 
breweries in Paris, belonging to Mons. Chappellet, a very in- 
telligent, communicative man, void of cunning and secret 
notions, who kindly invited him and a large party to. come and 
taste the beer, having his chemist present, so that every diffe- 
rent pranens might be fully and properly explained, which 
had been applied in fermenting each vat of beer then ta 
and tasted : it was all about six months old, and judged of as 
follows : 

ANSWERS. 
Ist. That which was. fermented and cleansed 

upon the usual plan, .. . . .- Middiling. 
2nd. That which was fermented upon the im- 

proved plan, and cleansed upon the 

usual plan within an hour after the 

ceasing of the bubbling, > oe Better. 
8rd: ‘Phat which was fermented and cleansed 


wholly upon the improved plan,. . by far the Best. 


At an interview with the British Ambassador, his Excellen- 
cy. was. pleased. to express himself.a great admirer of Madame 
Gervais’ new system. of. fermentation, and earnestly hoped: his 


own country would not remain long without being benefited 
by so valuable a discovery. 
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Mr. Gray is happy in saying he returned entirely satisfied 
with the real utility of the invention, and feeling convinced 
by his own practical knowledge that it is the only method yet 
known by which wort can possibly be properly decomposed 
and good and sound beer ever produced; he therefore, with 
the assistance of his partner, hastened to convert all the store 
vats suitable for the adoption of the process, by placing an 
apparatus upon each, which is intended also to be done to all 
the squares. 

The above alterations have been executed by the workmen 
of Mr. Robert Back, Compton-street, Clerkenwell, London, 
who have in one instance completely altered a working-tun in 
two days; but round vessels take longer than square ones. 

Mr. Gray wishes further to observe, that the bottled-beer 
merchants will experience great savings, both in the soundness 
of the new beer, and in its having a much less tendency to 
break the bottles, although a greater quantity of pure fixed 
air is preserved in it. 

The publican will also find this beer afford him more profit 
by being retailed, than any he has been accustomed to sell ; 
for “ has no, or hardly any, sediment at the bottom of the 
casks. 

Beer which has been fermented in the usual manner often 
leaves two or three distinct tastes upon the palate, discernible 
by connoisseurs, which is never the case with that fermented 
upon the improved plan. 

As a further consequence which may arise from the adop- 
tion of this system of fermentation, a reasonable ground of 
expectation may be indulged, that in a few years this country 
will be enabled to produce spirituous liquors not inferior to 
the best productions of foreign climates. 
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LETTER IV. 


[The subject of the 2d is renewed: the reason of the umbrage taken against her 
lover seems to have arisen either from his want of attention or jealousy. He pleads 
the constancy of his passion, and promises to regard her as his only mistress. There 
isa remark in this letter which tends to fix the date of his attachment for her. He 
declares it is more than a year since he was first struck with the dart of love, and is 
not yet certain whether he shall fail, or find a place in her heart or affection. We 
may be sure he pleads all the merit that the longest attendance could give him. She 
was taken into the service of the Queen on her return from France, and Cavendish 
thence dates the king’s partiality for her, and we may conclude it was written some 
time in May. *]} 4 


Ew debatant dapper moy le Cotenu de vous lettres me suis mis 
en grande agonye non shachant conrent les entendre ou a mon 
Desavantage aucune lieu le montrez ou a mon avantage come en 
des avcune aultres je les entendre vous suppliant de bien bon 
Ceur me voloire certefeyre expressement vore intention entiere 
touchant |’amoure entre nous deux Car necessité me co traint de 
pourchasser cette reponce aitant ete plus que ung annee attaynte 
du dart damours non etant assure de faliere ou trouver plase en 
vore Ceur affection Cartyn le que dernyere point mena garde 
depuis peu temps en ga de vous point nomere ma Mestres avec ce 
que si vous ne me aimes de aultre sort que d'amour commune cest 
Nome ne vous est point appropriee car ill denote ung singularite le 
guel est bien loingne de la Coniune mes si vous plait de faire 
Voffyce dung vray loyal Mestres et Amye et de vous dotier Corps et 

eur a moy qui vous estere et a este vo're tres loyal surviteure (si 
P rigeure ne me defendes) je vous promes que non seullement le 


* The princess Elizabeth addressing Edward the 6th, (Strype, Mem. of Elizabeth ; 
V. i. p.105) makes use of a figure somewhat similar to that expressed in this letter. « Like 
as a shipman in stormy weather plucks down his sails tarrying for better wind, so did 
I, most noble king, in my unfortunate chance—pluck down the high sails of my joy 
and comfort; and d@ trust one day, that as troublesome waves have repulsed me 
backward, so a gentle wind will bring me forward to my haven.” 
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Nome vous sera due mais ausi vous prandray pour ma seulle Mes- 
tres en reboutant tretantes aultres aupres de vous hors de pense 
et affection et de vous sellement servire. vos suppliant me faire 
entiere responce de ceste ma rude Lettre a quoy et enquoy me 
puis fiere| et sine vous plét de me faire repose par escripte 
assine moy quelque lieu la ou je la pourroy avoire de bouce et je 
me trouveray de bien bon Ceur| Non plus de vous enuyere | i. 
crite de la main decelluy qui volontiers demureroyte vostre 


[Signed as before.] 
LETTER V. 


[Contains a renewal of affection. Henry accepts a token from her, emblematical of the 
situation, and promises unalterable constancy and love for her in future.] 

De letrene si bel que rien plus (notant le toute) je vous enmarcy 
trescordialement | non seullement pour le beau Diemende et navire 
en quoy la seulet Damoiysell est tormente mais principallement 
pour la bell interpretation et trope hifble submission per vdre 
benignite en ceste Case use| bien pensant que a meriter cela per 
occasion me seroit fort difficill si me n’estoyt en aide vore grande 
humanite et faveure pur laqlle jay cherse chers et chercheray par 
toutes bontez a moy possible de demourrere en quelle mon espoyre 
amis son infuable intention] qui dit aut illic aut nullabi Les 
Demonstrances de vore affection sont telles les belles motz de 


Lettre si cordiallement.couches qui me oblige a toute jani es vrement 
de vous honourrer aymer et servire vous supplyant les vouloire 
cdtinuer en ce meme ferme et costant proposte | vous asseurant 
que de ma part je oy aoa plustote que de la faire resti- 


proche si loyaute du Ceure Desine de vous complere. Vo sans 
aultre racime encence le peute avancer Vous priant ausi que si 
aucunement vous ay parcydevant offence que vous me dories la 
meme absolution que vous demandes vous assuran que dorénavant 
a vous seulle mon Ceur sera dedie| desirant fort que le Corps ainsi 
pouoyte. Conie dieu le peut faire siluy plet a qui je supplye 
une fois le Jour pur ce faire] Esperant que a la longe ma priyer 
sera oue desirant le Tems brife’ pensant le long’ jusques au reveue 
dentre nous deux | Escripte de la Main du Secretere qui en Ceur 
Corps et Volonte est 


omowe Corey. eh ples affirze 
| Pesaertag 
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[Having already suggested that in the due order of succession this letter should he the 
fifth, I observe that Henry’s anxiety for her absence is changed into that for her 
safety, lest she should suffer from the ‘‘ sweating sickness,’ which is now first men- 
tioned. This dreadful scourge, according to Grafton (p. 1173), began “ in the very 
end of May.” On the 18th of June Jean du Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne, the 
French Ambassador at the English Court, sent the following account to Anne Mont- 
morency, high steward to the French King’s household. ‘ One of Mrs. Anne Bul- 
len’s women was taken ill of the sweating sickness on Tuesday last. On this the King 
removed to a seat twelve miles distant from London ; and the Lady, as I am told, was 
sentto her father’s in Kent. As yet the King’s passion for her is not abated : I cannot 
say what effect absence, and the difficulties he meets with from Rome, may produce. 
This distemper began to appear four days ago, and affords the easiest kind of death 
imaginable.” —In another dispatch, June 30th, he writes thus :—** The Lady is still at 
her father’s: the king continues to remove from one place to another, to shun the 
infection ; a considerable number are dead of it in three or four hours. All the Lords 
of the bedchamber, except one, have already been or are actually ill of it. The 
King keeps himself shut up alone. The contagion is rife in the legate’s family.— 
The King, perceiving it was to no purpose to change place, has at length fixed his 
residence at a house built by my Lord Legate, about 20 miles from hence.”—In a 
3d dispatch, on the 22d of July, he says :—“ The disease begins to abate in London, 
and to get ground in places where it has not yet been felt; and at present rages in 
Kent. Mrs. Bullen and her father have had it, but are out of danger.—The king is 
retired to a greater distance ; and though he hopes to escape, he takes all precautions 
against what may happen ; confesses himself every day ; and receives the blessed 
sacrament on all festivals. The queen, who is with him, does the same ; and my Lord 
Legate, at his residence.” After danger was over, Mrs. Bullen appeared again on 


the scene as before ; on which the Ambassador expresses himself to the high steward 
in these words :—‘* To tell you my mind, the King’s affections are so deeply engaged, 
that nothing less powerful than the hand of God can rescue him.” —“ ‘This miracle, 
howeves, was so far from being wrought in his favor, that Mrs. Bullen had an 
apartment adjoining to the King’s fitted up with the highest luxury, and more court 


paid her than to the partner of his throne.” (Philips’ Life of Cardinal Pole, V. i. 
p. 54. et seq.) These authentic extracts setve as a commentary on the letter 
under consideration. It would appear, that after the second, the Lady had so 
far surmounted all objections as to return to court ; but for fear of the contagion, his 
Majesty a few days before the 18th of June retreated to a seat twelve miles from 
London (perhaps Richmond), and the former to her father’sin Kent. In the course 
of the King’s temovals he was at Walton, where part of his establishment fell ill. (This 
was somewhat before the 30th of June)—‘‘ And when we returned to our house at 
Hunsden” (Hertfordshire), the family was perfectly well. He advises her removal from 
the Surry side. From Bellay’s dispatch on the 22d of July, it appears that the 
disease raged in Kent, and that A. Bullein and her father both suffered from it. This 
letter was probably written from Hunsden, and the retreat to Hampton-court was a 
previous removal. ]} 


LETTER VI. 


[This should be placed very late in the collection. From the Pope’s first Letter to Cam- 
peggio it may be conceived that his arrival at Paris was late in September ; his arri- 
val in England on the 9th of October. It was about this time that Anna Boleyn 
wrote the supplicatory letters to be found in Seward’s Anecdotes, (Vol. iv. p. 109. and 
Harleian Miscellany, ) and thence inserted in the Appendix, Nos. 13 & 14, and which 
shows the humble assiduity with which she sought Wolsey—a feeling she did not 
long entertain ; for her preference was soon transferred to another quarter. (App. 
No. 15. 

As there a no facts of such decided importance as to form a regular arrangement, I 
mean to subjoin a few unconnected remarks on the remaining letters, 

Though Henry seems aware of some obstacles to the completion of his wishes (Let- 
ter 15) “ by other mens light handlings”—he did not seem to imagine that kis pa- 
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tience would be put to the test by studied delays, but that sentence in his favor 
would be pronodnced soon after the arrival of Campeggio. Nor does he appear to 
have been aware that the latter would be unsubservient to bis inclinations ; for in 
the 17th letter he thus expresses himself :—‘‘ The unfayned sickness of this well-will- 
ing legate doth somewhat retard his access to your person, but I trust veryly when 
God shall send him health he will with diligence recompence his demurre, for I 
know well where he hath said (lamenting the saying and the brute that he should be 
thought imperial) that it shall be well known in this matter, that he is not imperial ;” 
—-that is, not swayed by the influence of the Emperor. 

In the 16th letter, Rone says:—‘* My boke makyth substantially for my matter, 
in tokyng wher off I have spente above 4 ours thys Day.” I have not been able 
to discover what this book was. Strype (92—3) gives an account of a book which 
the king wrote and sent to Rome — the proceedings of the first divorce ;—in 
which he had set down the reasons for dissolving his marriage, and the scruples of 
his conscience ; but I cannot find that it exists, or was ever printed : it was probably 
nothing more than a memorial, as many pieces in Bishop Tanner’s list were only 
state papers. 

L. 2. Elengenes ; Care, trouble. (Tyrrhwit's Glossary to Chaucer.) ‘That full was 
of Elengenesse.” The Romaunt of the Rose, |. 7406.) 

the resonable request of your last lettre with the pleasur also 
that I take to know them trw: causyth me to send you now thes 
news | the Legate whyche we most desyre aryvyd att parys on 
stiday or mu day last past so that I trust by the next Mu‘day to 
here off hys aryvall att cales and then | trust wfin a wyle after 
to enyoy that whyche I have so longyd for to gods pleasur and 
oure bothe cd fort | no more to you at thys present myne owne 

Darlyng for lake off tyme but that 1 wolde you were in myne 

armes or I in yours for I thynk it long syns | kyst you writtyn 

affter the kyllyng off an Hart at a xi off the kloke myndyng wt 
gods grace to morrow mytely tymely to kyll another| by the hand 
of hym whyche IL trust shortly shall be yours. 


erp ry 


LETTER VII. 


Darlyng thowght | have skant laysor yet remé bryng my promes 
1 thowghte it covenyent to certefy you brevely in what case oure 
affaires stande | as tochyng a loggyng for you we have gotten won 
by my lord cardinall menys the lyke weroff colde nott have bene 
fond her abowght for all causys as thys berar 1 shall more shew 
you | as touchyng oure other affayres [ ensuore you ther can be no 
more Done | nor more Diligence usyd| nor all maner of Dangers 
better bpthe forsene and provyded for| so thatt 1 trust it shall be 
herafter to bothe our cd forts | the specialltes weroff wer bothe to 
long to be wrytten| and hardly by messenger to be declaryd where- 
fore tyll your repayre hyder | kepe that thynge in store trustyng 
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it shall nott be long to. fut I have causyd my lord your fader to 
make hys provisions wt e | and thus for sake off tyme Derhart 
I make anende off my Letter] wrytten wt the hand off hym 
whyche I wolde ever yours 


[Signed as before. ] 
LETTER VIII. 


Nenmains qu’l nappertienete pas a ung gentylle hime pur 
— sa Dame au lieu de Servante toutefoyse en suyvant vos 

esires volontiers le vous outroroy si per cela vous pusse trovere 
mains ingrate en la plase par vous choysye que aves ete en la 
plase par moy donnee en vous merciant tres cordiallement qu'l 
vous plete encore avoire quelque sovenance De moy 


[Signed as befcre.] 
LETTER IX. 


The cause off my wrytyng at thys tyme] good swett hart | is 
wonly to understand off your good helthe and prosperite | weroff 
to know | wold be as glade as in maner myne owne| prayng god 
(that and it be hys pleasure) to send us shortly togyder| for 1 
promes you I longe for it | how be it trust it shall not be long to | 
and seying my Darlyng is absent I can no less do then to sende 
her sume flesche | representing my name | whyche is harts flesche 
for henry | pronosticatyng that herafter god wyllyng you must 
enyoye sume of myne whyche he pleasyd I wold wer now| as 
tochyng your syster mater I have causyd water welze to wrttye to 
my lord myne mynde herein whereby I trust that we shall not 
have poure to dyslayve adam | for surly what soever is sayde it 
cannott so stand wt hys honour but that he must neds take her hys 
natural Dawgther now in her extreme necessite | no more to you att 
thys tyme myne awne darlyng but that a wyle | wold we were 
togyder an evenynge| with the hande off yours 

[Signed as before.] 


LETTER X. 


Toutefois ma Mestres qu’l ne vous pleu de souvenir de la Pro- 
messe que vous me fites quant je estoy Deronerrement vers vous 
cest a dire de savoire de vos bones novelles et de savoire responce 
De ma derniere Lettre nenmains il me semble quil appertient au 
vray Serviteur (voiant que autrement il ne peut rien savoir) den- 
voiere savoire la Salute de sa Mestres | et pur me aquitre de I’of- 
fice du vraye serviteur je vous envoye ceste Lettre vous suppliant 
de me avertire de votre prosperité lequelle je pryt a Dieu quil 
soite ausi long conie Jevoudroy la mien et pur vous faire encorps 
plus sovant sovenire de moy je vous envoye per ce porteur ung 
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Bouke tue hersoire bien terde de ma Main esperant que quant 
vous en manjerez il vous sovendra du chasseur| et ainsi a faulte 
de espace je feray fin a ma Lettre] Escripte De la main de votre 
Serviteur qui bien sovent vous souhait au lieu de votre fre. 
[Signed as before. | 


LETTER XI. 


lapprochant du Tems qui ma si longement Dure me rejoyet 
tante qui me semble pres que deja venu| neanmains lentire ac- 
complicement ne se perfra tant que les deux persons se assemblet | 
laquelle assemble est plus desire en mon endroyte que nulle chose 
mondayne | car quelle reyoyssement peut estre si grand en ce 
monde conie davoyre la companye De celle qui est le plus chere 
amie} sachant ausi quelle fait la perraylle de son choste | le pense 
duquel me fait grande pleasire jusses adonques que fra le person- 
age | labsens duquell ma fait plus grande male au Ceur. que ni 
lange ni escripture peulet exprimere | et que sarin altre chose 
excepte cela peut remedier vous suppliant ma Mestres De Dire a 
Monsr vo re pere de ma part que je luy prie de avancer de deux jours 
le temps assine | qui peut estre en court devant la viell terme | ou 
aumains sur le jour prefise | car aultrement je penseray quill ne 
froyte point le toure des amoureux qui Disoit| ni accordant a 
mon expectation | non plus dasteure de faute de Temps esperant 
bientoute que de boche vous diray la reste de painnes per moy en 
votre absence sustenues | escripte de la main du secretere qui se 
souhait dasteure privement opres de vous et qui est et a james sera 

votre loyal et plus assure Serviteur 
[Signed as before.] 


LETTER XII. 


[This Letter opens with “‘ the most afflicting news possible”—the Lady is taken ill ;—he 
sends her a physician. This was most likely written soon after the last ;—for in the 3d 
dispatch above noticed, we find that on the 22d July “ the disease begins to abate in 
London, and to gain ground in places where it has not yet been felt ; and at present 
rages in Kent. Mrs. Bullen and her father have had it, but are out of danger.” It 
is after the latter (No. 1.) and probably during a visit from the King after her re- 
covery, that I would place that written by them jointly to Wolsey. Her part is 
indited in a strain of earnest and humble supplication ;—while the King thus expresses 
himself ;—“‘ the writer of this would not cease till she had caused me to set my 
hand.” —The King congratulates him on having ‘‘ escaped the plague so well, trust- 
ing the fury thereof to be past.” In another letter(No. 2.) from the Lady to the 
Cardinal solely (written perhaps before No.1.) she rejoices, that he is recovered 
from “‘ the trouble with the sweat.” We have seen that on the 30th June the con- 
tagion was rife in the legate’s family. In both, the coming of the legate is earnestly 
expected, and the King says—‘ The not hearing of the legate’s arrival in France, 
causeth us somewhat to muse.”—These expressions prove the erroneous location of 
the 6th letter, in which the legate’s arrival at Paris is announced ; and may justify 
the placing it after the 12th. It was, like the 9th and 10th, accompanied with a 
present of venison. The season of buck-hunting was from 29th June to the 13th 
of September.] 
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Nouelles me sont en nuyt soudonement venues les plus De- 
plesantes qui me pourroint avenire| car pur troys causes tochant 
icelles faut il que je lamente | la premier pur entendre la maladie 
de ma mestres | la quelle jeestime plusque toute le monde la’sante 
je desire autant conve la mien| et voloye volontiers porter la moytye 
du vostre pour vous avoire geree | le seconde pour la crainte que 
jay Destre encore plus longement presse de mon enneueye absens 
qui jusques ycy ma fait toute lannuye a luy possyble et quant en- 
core puis juger et delibere de pys faire| priant. Dieu quil men 
defase de si importune rebell. | la troyssi”ine pur cé que le Medecin 
en qui plus me fye est absent assteure quant il me pourroyte faire 
plus grande plesire | car jespereroy par luy et ses moyens* de ob- 
tenire une de mes principalles joyes en ce monde | cest a dire ma 
mestres gerye | neanmoins en fone De luy je vous envoye le se- 
conde et le tout priant Dieu que bientoute il vous peut rendre 
saine | et adonques je laymeray plus que james] vous priant estre 
governe par ses avices tochant votre maladie en quoy faisant jes- 
pere bientote vous nevoyre qui me sera plus grand cordiall que 
touts les piers pretieus du monde | escripte du Secretere qui est 
et a james sera 

votre loyal et plus assure Serviteure 
[Signed as jbefore.] 


LETTER XIII. 


[The subject of the “ sweating sickness” is continued, and the sufferers from it in the 
royal household are enumerated. 

The matter of Wilton is introduced. It appears that Wolsey had nominated a female 
of exceptionable character to be prioress to this nunnery ; a measure which produced 
an admonitory epistle (dispatched from Ampthill, Fiddes p. 140) from Henry. 
(Herbert p. 67.) 

The letter before us is generally supposed to have been written after the 14th of Septem- 
ber 1528, when (Harmer’s Doubts, p. 3) Richard Fox, the predecessor of Wolsey in 
the see of Winchester, died. This elevation might not be however necessary, as the 
benefice was in the gift of the crown. ‘The Cardinal’s interference may be traced to 
another source. In the year 1524 he had obtained a Bull from Rome (Wilkins's 
Councils, V. 3. p. 703) authorising him to visit all the monasteries and ecclesiastics 
in England, and to dispense with all the laws of the church for a year to come ; to- 
gether with a commission to his chaplain and commissary, Dr. John Allen, afterward 
Archbishop of Dublin (in 1534 murdered by the rebel Kildare),—‘‘‘The Cardinal 
thus every way establishing his authority—John Allen, doctor of law, his chaplain, 
accompanied with a great train and riding from one religious house to another in a 
kind of perpetual progress and visitation;—but as this at last became a publick 
grievance, so the King took notice of it,” &c. &c. (Herbert, p. 67.) The noble author 
last quoted erroneously places the matter of Wilton' in the year 1525. There arc, 





' Wilton was a Benedictine convent, the value £652, and was one of the four in 
England which conferred on the Prioress the mark of Baroness—‘ Besides these Abbots, 
there were four Abbesses, viz. of Shaftsbury, Barking in Essex, St. Mary’s in Winches- 
ter, and Wilton, who held from the king an entire Baronry, yet never were summoned 
as Baronesses to Parliament, because that honour (frequent in Lay-persons) was never 
conferred on any Ecclesiastical Female. Yet were they (and almost all other Abbesses 
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however, reasons for fixing it earlier than the 22d of July (1528). This letter 
may date before the 30th of June—when “ all the Lords of the bedchamber, eacept 
one, had been or were actually ill.” (Refer to the former extract from Bellay.) 

The Master Bell mentioned in this letter—was one of the ‘‘ Doctors of lawe for the 
King”—in the legantine court during the trial. He was afterwards Bishop of 
Worcester (1589). (Cavendish, p. 422. Collier, V. 2. p. 53. Harmer’s Doubts, p. 57. 
Le Neve Fasti.)} 


syns yors last Letters myne owne Derlyng Walter welshe mas- 
ter browne Thos care Prior off brearton Jhon coke the potecary 
be fallen off the swett in thys howse | and thankyd be god all well 
recoveryd | so that as yet the plage is nott fully ceasyd here but 
I trust shortly it shall by hys marcy off god the rest off us yet be 
well & [ trust shall passe it. other not to have it or att the lest as 
easily as the rest have don| as tochyng the mater of wylton my 
lord cardinall hathe had the nunys byforehym and examynd them 
master bell beying present | wyche hath certefied me that for a 
trawght that she hath confessyd herself | whyche we wollde 
have had abbesse| to have hadde to chyldren by tow sondery 
prests and further “sins hath bene keppyd by a S’vant of the lord 
broke that was| and that nott long agoo| wherefore I wold not 
for all the gold in the Worlde clooke your co'sience nor myne to 
make her ruler off a howse whyche is off so ungudly Demenour | 
nor I trust you wolde nott that nether for brother nor syster 1 
shulde so dystayne myne honour or conscience | and as tochyng 
the prioresse or dame elleuors eldest | Sister thowght ther is not 
any evident case provyd against them. & the priores is so old that 
of many yeres she colde nott be as she was namyd* yet nott with- 
standing to do you pleasur I have done that nother of them shall 
have itt| but that sume other good and well Disposyd woman 
shall have it | werby the howse shall be the better reformyd | wheroff 
I ensure you it hath moche ned | and god muche the better servyd | 
as tochyng your abode att hever do therein as best shall lyk you | 
for you know best what ayre Dothe best with you but I wolde 
it wer come therto| yff it pleased god| that nother of us nede 
care for that for | ensure you [ thynke it longe| suche is fallen 
syk of the swett and therfor | send you thys berar by cause lL 
thynke you longe to her tydynge from us as we do in lyke wyse 
frome you| written with the hand de Vre seulle 


[Signed as before.] 


of any quality) saluted Ladies, as Earls Daughters are, by the courtesie of England, 
which custome hath made such a right, that they are beheld not onely as unmannerly, 
but unjust, who in common discourse deny the same. However, the aforesaid four 
Abbestes, though not called to Parliament, were solemnly summoned by special writs 
ad habendum servitium suum, that is, to have their full number of Knights in time of 
warre, where the Ladies personal presence was not expected, but their effectual appear- 
ance by the proxies or their purses to supply the Kings occasions.” (Fuller, Church Hist. 
B. vi. p. 293.) 
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LETTER XIV. 


SSsohype thes Bolle vom) bodSvedneyyoe 


[ Darlyng thes shalbe wonly to advertyceyou] that thys berar and 
hys felow be deyspecyd with as meny thynge to coOpasse oure 
mater and to bryng it to pas | as oure wytte colde menggyn or 
Device | whyche brought to pas as [ trust by theyre Dylygence 
it shall be schortly you and I shall have oure Desyryd ende whyche 
shulde bee more to my harts ease and more quiettness to my 
mynde than any other thyng in thys worlde | as with gods grace 
shortly I wolde it wer| yet I wyll ensure you ther shal be no 
tyme lost that may be wone | and forther connott be done| for 
ultra posse no est €e | kepe hym nott to long wt you | but De- 
syre hym for your sake to make the more spede | for the soner we 
shall have worde frome hym the soner shall owre mater come to 
pase | and thus opon trust off youre short repayre to london | make 
anende off my letter myne owne swette hart | wryttyn wt the hand 
off him whyche desyryth as muche to be be yours | as you do to 


have hym. 


LETTER XV. 


Darlyng I hartely recomande me to you| assertayneyng you 
that I am nott a lytyll perplexste with suche thynge as your brother 
shall on my part Declare unto you | to home I pray you gyffe full 
credence | for it wer to long to wryte | in my last letters I wrotte 
to you that I trustyd shortly to se you whyche is better knowne att 
london than with any that is abowght me weroff I nott a lytyll 
mervel | but lake of dyscrette handelyng must nedes be the cause 
theroff | no more to you att thys tyme but that I trust shortly ours 
metynge shall nott depende upon other menys lyght handyllenese 
but uppon your owne | wryttyn wth the hand off hys that longyth 
to be yours, 


[Signed as above. ] 





ea 








to Anna Boleyn. 


LETTER XVI. 


Myre Rasome fests haan 


[Myne Awne swethhart] thes shall be to advertes you off the 
grette elengenes that I fynde her syns your departyug for I ensure 
you me thynkyth the tyme lenger syns your departyng now last 
then [ was wonte to do a hole fortynyght I thynke your kyndnes 
and my ferverves of love causyth it for other wyse | wolde not 
have thowght it possyble that for so lyttle a wyle it shulde have 
grevyd me but now that [ am comyng toward you me thynkyth 
my painnys bene halfe relefyd and also | am ryght well cofortyd 
in so muche that my boke makyth substantially for my matter in 
tokyng wher | off I have spente above 4 ours thys Day whyche 
causy'd me now to wrytte the schortter letter to you at thys tyme 
by cause off sume payne in my hed wischyngg myselfe | specially a 
nevenynge in my swethart harmys whose prety Dubbys I trust 
shortly to cusse | wrytten wt the hand of hym that was. is. and 
shalbe yours by hys wyll. [Signed as before. ] 


LETTER XVII. 


To informe you what Joy it is to me to understand off your 
conformabylenes to reson | and off the subpressyng off your inutille 
and vayne thowghys and fantesys wt the brydell of reson | I en- 
sure you all the good in thys world colde nott co'terparse for my 
satysffation the knowlege and certente heroff. wherfore good 
swett hert co'tynu the same nott wonly in thys but in all your do- 
yngs herafter | for therby shall come bothe to you and me the 
grettest quiettnes that may be in thys world | the Cause why thys 
berar taryth so long is the bysynes that I have hadde to Dres up 
yer for you. whyche I trust or long to to se you occupy | and then 
I trust to occupy yours | whyche shall be reco péce anowght to 
me for all my pains and labors | the unfaynd siknes off thys well 
wyllyng legate dothe sumwhat retard hys access to your presence 
but I trust verely when god shall send hym helthe he wyll wt Di- 
lygence reco pence hys Demowre | for I know well wereby he 
hath sayd (lamentyng the saying and brute that he should be im- 
peryall) that it shulde be well knowne in thys mater that he is 
nott imperiall | and thus for lake of tyme swett hart farwell | 
wrytten w th the hand whyche fayne wolde be yours and so is the 
hart | [Signed as before. ] 





APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


(See Introduction, p. 6, note, d.) 
To Cardinal Campeggio,' in the name of Giacopo Salviati. 


Incipit— Questa 2 la quarta.” 


Tuis is the fourth time I have written to you most Reverend 
Signor, and nearly on the same subject as that of my preceding 


* These Letters to Cardinal Campeggio make part of the second book 
“ delle lettere di XIII nomini illustri.” (p. 14.) ‘The whole of which is 
assigned to “ Messer Giovanni Battista Sanga, Secretario di Papa Clemente." 
the address is ‘* Al Cardinal Campeggio, a nome di Giacopo Salviati.” ‘he 
Salviati were noble Florentines, and were for several generations before 
and after this period distinguished for rank and ability. Giacopo was the 
nephew of Averardo, who engaged in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, but was 
reclaimed by the moderation of Lorenzo de Medici. A few years after 
Giacopo received from Lorenzo, Lucretia his eldest daughter, in marriage, 
an honor merited by his accomplishments and character. He of course be- 
came the brother-in-law to Giovanni di Medici, afterwards Leo the 10th, by 
whom he was always treated with partial affection. Giuliano, the 3d son of 
Lorenzo, (who from an alliance by marriage to the royal house of France, 
was Duke of Nemours,) left a natural son baptized Giulio, for whom were 
procured the rights of legitimate birth, and who at length succeeded to 
the papal throne by the name of Clement the 7th, (1522-1534) who soon 
after his elevation appointed his uncle Giacopo Salviati his secretary of 
state, once apparently filled by the nephew or other relation of the reigning 
pontiff, but subsequently by an able Cardinal (‘Tosi.—Lo stato presente 
della Corte di Roma. 'T’. 2. c. 26). Sanga (Giovanni Battista, before men- 
tioned in note g), a Roman, was at first either a secretary or scrittore to 
the celebrated Giovanni. Ghiberti, Bishop of Verona, and Datory of Cle- 
ment 7th, be expended his large revenues in establishing an academy at 
Rome, and in the encouragement of learning and learned men; neither is 
it the least of his merits, that he was the decided opposer of the specious and 
shameless Pietro Aretino. From his patron, Sanga passed into the service 
of Clement 7th, and wrote several of these letters to Campegygio, as dicta- 
ted to him by Giacopo Salviati. He was a man greatly esteemed, and was 
at the age of 32 destroyed by poison (Fontanini, Biblit. t. 1, p. 172. ‘Tira- 
boschi, t. 7, p. 4, 18, 66, and p. 1, 145 and 310. Buonamici de clar. Pontiff. 
Script. p. 224.) There are several original letters to and from Salviati, 
Ghiberti, and Sanga, written on the public affairs in which they were 
respectively engaged in the Lettere di Principi. The Campeggii were 
noble Bolognese. Lorenzo (1474—1439) was bred to the profession of the 
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letters, If at first you entertained any doubt respecting the motive 
which induced his Holiness to recommend the utmost precaution 
in your conduct, the reason is now obvious; for if you still re- 
main at the court of his most Christian Majesty, you will see by 
my letter to my son, the event of the enterprise in which the 
Kingdom is engaged ; or if you have proceeded on your journey he 
will communicate to you what [ have written. You well know, 
most Reverend Signor, from the many obligations which his 
Holiness acknowledges to that most serene King, that there is 


=) 


nothing however important with which he would not readily com- 
ply in order to oblige him. But, 9s notwithstanding that the em- 
peror 1s victorious: there is still reason to hope, from the desires 


law, and soearly as 1493 was one of the professors in the university of Padua. 
After 3 years he resigned his chair, and removed to Bologna. He married 
early in life, and had issue, 3 children. His wife dying, he went to Rome, 
and received holy orders ; was appointed auditor of the Rota; and finally 
Leo 10th was created Cardinal priest of St. ‘Tomaso in Parione. His 
abilities and talents for negociation are implied by the repeated embassies 
in which he was engaged by the court of Rome. He was honored and 
esteemed by many eminent contemporaries, and by none more decidedly 
than Erasmus, who addressed to him the first epistle of his 14th book, 
(t. 3. opera Basil. 1540.) in which he complains of those who blame him 
for maintaining the necessity of studying languages and cultivating polite 
learning. In 1518 he was delegated by Leo 10th to England, in hopes of 
obtaining an aid from the clergy, aud inducing Henry to join in the league 
then in contemplation for the defence of religion and the church, Lo- 
renzo on the decease of Dr. Edmund Audley (1524), by favor of the King, 
obtained the episcopal see of Salisbury, and was one of those held by an 
alien which was farmed by Wolsey.—(He was deprived of it by an act of 
parliament in 1534 for non residence.) In 1528 he came again to England 
in quality of legate. He was then accompanied by one of his sons, on 
whom it is said Henry conferred the order of knighthood. (‘Tiraboschi, vy. 7. 
759—Grove's Life of Cardinal Wolsey, v. 4. p. 262.) 

* The title of Reverendissimo or Reverendissmo Monsignore, given toa 
Cardinal when these letters were written, was not superseded by that of 
Eminenza till the reign of Urban 8th, in the year 1630. The reason of this 
change is given by Platina, “ Corresse diversi abusi, e diede (Urban 8th) 
Ll’ Eminenza a i Cardinali, vedendo di gia li titoli maggiori esser usurpati 
dalla pui infima plebe.” (Vit. Urban. 8th.) This abuse of titles is thus cen- 
ow gr a contemporary writer. ‘ Molio magnifico Signor mio o pur 
Reverendissimo Monsignore, questo ultimo titolo e’ commune ad ogni Cardi- 
nale, equel primo,ad ogni gentilhuomo,—ehe dico io gentilhuomo? anzi ad 
ogni Sartore, ad ogni Barbiere, ad ogni Pescivendolo— 

Poi che la vile adulazione Spagnuolo 
Messa ha la Signoria sin nel bordello.” 
Si come disse l Ariosto. 
(M. Claudio Tolomei, Letteri p. 118. Venet. 1549, ON.) 


2 The caution arged in this and the following letter, and which made the 
subjectof 3 preceding ones, which do not appear, allude to events which 
apparently occurred after the departure of Campeggio from Rome for 
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he has constantly evinced, that he will not be averse from peace, 
it is necessary for his Holiness to guard against precipitately 
giving cause for a new rupture which would destroy every expec- 
tation of peace. Besides, his Holiness would by such conduct in- 
volve in ruin the whole of his state; for the least effort of the 
victorious army would destroy the little which remains of the 
Ecclesiastical reputation and power, I therefore repeat to you, most 
Reverend Signor, that, as I have already written, you willendeavour 
as much as possible, without giving offence to this Serene King, 
to delay: the prosecution of your journey. But if this should be 
too much, and you preferred going to England, you will at least 
exert every effort, availing yourself of his Holiness’ authority, and 
the arguments your judgment will suggest, to effect a reconcilia- 
tion* between this Serene King and the Queen. If however things 
should come to extremity, you will not suffer any influence to ex- 
tort from you a decision, but will wait for further instructions 
hence. Hoc summum et maximum sit mandatum, &c. 


From Viterbo, September 1 1th, 1528. 


England. I conceive it means the total defeat of the French at Aversa, 
under Saluzzo, who succeeded Lautrec in command. This took place 
late in August (“* verso il fine d’ Agosto.”—Muratori A. 1528), of course 
not many days before the 2d of September, when this letter is dated. 
The event, by which the Pope was at the mercy of the Emperor, was suc- 
ceeded by terms of negociation between them. 

’ As controversy is not the object of this publication, I shall not engage 
in the question long agitated between the protestant and the catholic, 
whether the papal Bull, which Campeggio is said to have brought with 
him, and of which printed copies appear in most of the collections relating 
to the Reformation, be genuine, or, whether one existed or not, it is 
clear, that Clement considered his legate as vested with powers to judicate 
the divorce, otherwise the caution so repeatedly and strongly urged, in 
this and in the subsequent letters, would have been nugatory. From 
the latter part, we may collect, that the Pope hoped this letter would over- 
take Campeggio at Paris, and that his proceeding farther towards England 
“was optional. He must have received this letter dated September 11th 
hefore he left Paris. 

* « the King’s pleasure was, that he (Wolsey) should incontinently goe 
with the other Cardinall to the Queene, whoe was then in Bridewell, in 
her chamber there, to persuade with her by their wisdomes, and advise 
her to surrender the whole matter unto the King’s handes, by her owne 
consent and will, which should be muche better to her honor, than to 
stande to the triall of lawe, and thereby to be condemned, which would 
seem much to her dishonour. To fulfil the Kings pleasure, my Lord saide, 
he was ready, and would prepare him to goe thither out of hande, but quoth 
he farther to my Lord of Wiltshire,(Ann Boleyn’s father) “ Ye and other 
my Lordes of the counsell are nota little misadvised, to put any such 
fantasy into the King’s head, whereby you doe trouble all the realme; and 
at length get you small thankes for your laboures, both of God and the 
world,” with many other vehement wordes and reasons, which caused my 
Lord of Wiltshire to weepe, kneeling by my Lorde’s bedde side, and in 
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No. II. 


(From the same to the same, p. 15.) 


Incipit,—“ Mi vergogno.” 


1 am ashamed of repeating so often to you Reverend Sir, 
the same thing, particularly as you departed hence so perfectly 


conclusion departed. And then my Lord arose, and made him ready, 
taking his barge, and went streight to Bathe place to Cardinall Campeigne ; 
and so they went together to Bridewell, directly to the Queenes lodging ; 
and being in her chamber of presence, they shewed the Gentlemen Usher 
that they came to speake with the Qucene’s Grace. The Gentleman Usher 
advertised the Queene, that the Cardinalls were come to speake with ber. 
With that she rose up, and with a skaine of white thread about her necke 

came into her presence chamber where the Cardinalls were attending her 
comming. At whose comming, quoth she, “ Alack my Lordes, I am very 
sorry to make you attend upon me: what is your pleasure with me?” “If 
it please your Grace,” quoth my Lord, “togoe into your privy chamber, we 
will shewe you the cause of our comming.” “My Lord,” quoth she, “ if 
you have any thing to say, speake it openly before all these folkes; for I 

feare nothing that ye can say or alleadge against me, but that I would all 

the worlde should both heare and see it; and therefore speake your minds 

openly, I pray you.” Then began my Lorde to speake to her in Latine. 

‘“* Nay good my Lorde,” quoth she, “ speake to me in Englishe, for I can, 

I thanke God, both speake and understand English; although I doe un- 

derstand some Latine.” “ Forsooth,” quoth my Lord, “ good Madame, we 

come both to knowe, if it please your Grace, your minde, how you are dis- 
posed to doe in this matter betweene the King and You, and also to de- 
clare secretly our opinions and counsel unto you, which we doe only for 
very zeale and obedience we beare unto your Grace.” ‘“‘ My Lord,” quoth 
she, “I thanke you for your good will; but to make an answer to your 
requestes J cannot so sodainly, for I was set among my maides at worke, 
thinking full little of any such mattere, wherein there needeth a longe 
deliberation, and a better heade, than mine, to make aunswer; for I need 
of counsell in this case, which toucheth mee to neare, and for any coun- 
sell or friendship that I can find in Englande, they are not for my proffit. 
What thinke you, 1 pray you, my Lordes; will any Englishman counsell 
me, or be friendly to me against the king’s pleasure, that is his subject? 
Nay forsooth, and as for my counsell in whom I will put my trust, they 
be not here; they be in Spaine in mine own country. Also my Lordes, I 
am a poore woman, lacking wit to aunswer to any such noble persons of 
wisdome, as ye be, in so weighty a matter. ‘Therefore I pray you be good 
unto me, a poore woman, destitute and barren of friendship here in a 
forraine country and your counsell also I will be glad tobeare.” And 
therewith she toke my Lord Cardinall by the hande, and led him into her 
privié chamber, with the other Cardinall; where they tarried a season 
talking with the Queene, and we might hear her very loude, but what she 
said we could not tell. The communication ended, they departed and 
went to the King, making to him relation of her talke ; and after retarned 
home to their houses to supper.” 
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informed of the sentiments of his Holiness, that no apprehension 
could arise of the least error on your part, even if you had received 
no other instruction. I therefore write not from distrust either 
of your memory or prudence, but because every day gives addi- 
tional force to the reasons which induce his Holiness* to impress 
upon the mind of your Reverence the necessity of acting with 
caution and dexterity, and of exerting every effort to divert this 
most serene King from his present sentiments, and renew in him 
his former love for the most serene Queen. 

But if this is not to be effected,and you should be reduced to ex- 
tremity, you will not by any means decide without new and express 
instructions.—If in complying with his Majesty’s wish, his Holi- 
ness incurred only his own private danger, so strong is the 
attachment he feels, and such the obligation he acknowledges to 
him, that he would without hesitation hasten to satisfy him. But 
when from the events which have taken place, such compliance 
would involve, not only in danger, but in certain destruction, the 
Apostolic See, and the whole ecclesiastical state, it becomes his 
Holiness to proceed with discretion, and to take care lest in grati- 
fying the desire of his Majesty, he should kindle in Christendom a 
flame inextinguishable. According to letters received from Spain, 
and the conduct of the Emperor's ministers, his Imperial Majesty 
appears satislied with his Holiness, and in consequence of Ins 
neutrality, and the conciliatory sentiments of his Holiness, his 
Majesty notwithstanding the very severe and recent injuries his 
army has received, and the interposing entreaties of all the princes, 
seems impressed with such confidence, that he is disposed through 
his mediation to listen to terms of peace: and of this his agents 
here offered the most certain hopes, for his Holiness will find the 


' In the prodigality of honors and devotedness, the holy Pontiff was 
approached under a variety of titles, and among many others, we find 
Beatitudo Almifica—Ter Beatus— Beatissimus. (Anastasius de Vit. Pontif. 
passim.) Those which occur in these Ictters are chiefly Beatitudine and 
Santita. In the translation, the latter is preferred ; the former in early times 
was commonly applied to a Bishop. (Du Cange, V. Beatitudo. Lettere di 
Principi, t. 1. p. 24. n.) The regal titles which prevail in this correspondence 
are Serenissimoand Masta. The former is of high antiquity, and was given 
to the Emperors. In the 6th century it was assigned by Venantius For- 
tunatus(L. 3. Poem. 2. and L. 6, Poem. 4) to the Kings of France. The 
latter, long restricted to the deity and the celestial powers, was intime con- 
ferred on terrestrials, aud occasionally on Popes, Bishops, and some other 
dignitaries. In the 9th century we find it on Kings; for Agobardus, in his 
book, “* De insolentia Jud@orum,” addressed to Lewis the Pions, and 
written to justify himselfto that monarch from the suspicion of entertaining , 
sentiments too favorable towards those people, has this expression, “ Ma- 
jestatem vestram commotam esse valde adversum me propter Judxos.”—-The 
honorary title of Majesty has been ever since incidentally, though not gene- 
rally, used, till the 16th century. 
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Emperor more pacifically inclined in consequence of the victory, 
than he would have done previously to that event, because it will 
appear to him that he may with honor accede to whatever terms he 
pleases. His Holiness is therefore now justified in cherishing the 
hope of healing the wounds of Christendom; but if the Emperor 
receive such zn insult, which will certainly be considered by bim 
as of very serious nature, not only all hope of a general peace be- 
comes extinct, but he plunges’ himself and the church in a most 
deep and manifest destruction, which, if it affected not his person, 
cannot but affect the Ecclesiastical state, which would fall a prey 
to the Emiperor’s ministers. Let it not however appear strange to 
you, most Reveveed Signor, that you are so often requested not, on 
any consideration, to decide, without express commission hence, but 
to protract things: in mean time God may inspire the king with 
the holy determination of requesting nothing of his Holiness which 
he could not grant without injustice, danger, and offence. | pray 
God to attend with success the efforts you most Reverend Signor 
shall exert, to persuade his Majesty to coimcide with the desires of 
his Holiness. 
From Viterbo, September 16, 1528. 


No. III. 


From the same to the same. 
Incipit :——-—“ Nostro Signore.” 


His Holiness has been extremely satisfied with your negociation, 
most Reverend Signor, hitherto, convinced that you have in all 
respects acted with great prudence.’ And certainly a considera- 
tion of the conduct you have pursued in regard to the most serene 
Queen clearly evinces to his Majesty the inclination of his Holiness 
to acquiesce with his desire; consequently he must see that the 
causes which prevent the resolution from being carried into effect 
are sufficiently powerful to suspend the will of his Holiness, which 
of itself is very ready to satisfy his Majesty. But you Reverend 
Signor see with how much precaution it is necessary to proceed in 
such a resolution, therefore you ought not to be so strongly urged 
to it: and although your Reverence plainly says, that we ought not 
to think that you can long support this burthen,* yet as it is in- 

‘ 


* This letter is without date; it was however written soon after the last, 
as the interview with the Queen is implied. 

2 “The pope finding the king and the Cardinal so ill satisfied with him, 
resolved to send Francesco Campana, one of the gentlemen of his bed- 
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tended, in consequence of the Cavalier’ being here, to send without 
delay to you most Reverend Signor a more circumstantial reply, 
for God’s sake protract the conclusion, and do not advance one 
step beyond that to which you have hitherto proceeded. His Ho- 
liness knows from experience the favorable disposition of the 
most Reverend and most Illustrious Monsignore of York towards 
the interests of the Apostolic See, and is persuaded that the same 
favorable disposition influenced him in advising* the most serene 


chamber, to England, to remove all mistakes, and to feed the king with 
fresh hopes.” (Burnet, Ref. V. 1, b. ii. p. 60.) Campana with a letter to 
Wolsey, which is dated Dec. 15, 1528. (Burnet, Records, V. 1. No, 18. 
p- 47.) 

* Gregorio Casali, Henry’s ambassador at the papal Court. 

* This proceeding made the substance of the first and twenty-eighth 
groundless articles of impeachment against Wolsey. In these he is 
charged with having, to the detriment of the King’s prerogative (though in 
the 28th it is acknowledged that he had the King’s licence to exercise his 
legantine commission), and in opposition to the laws of the realm, procured 
for himself the appointment of Legate from Rome. The two descriptions 
of legates known in this country were, the legatus natus, and the legatus a la- 
tere:—as to the legatus datus, or one delegated by special commission on 
some particular emergency, I am not aware of any instance in this coun- 
try. The legatus natus was not recognised with us till about the year 1200, 
when Herbert, archbishop of Canterbury, obtained that distinction for him- 
self and successors. ‘They were hence invested with a perpetual legantine 
power; more limited indeed, but totally exempt from the occasional ju- 
risdiction of the legatus a latere, and could exercise even his authority in 
their province. Itis this description of legate to which Martin Sth alludes 
in his expostulatory letter to Archbishop Chichely—‘‘To you who have 
both the people and the priests committed to your care by the Roman See, 
by whose favor you enjoy the privilege both of primate and legate for the 
English church.” (Wilkins and Collier, E. H. A. 1426.) The legatus a la- 
tere, as proceeding from the immediate presence of the Pontiff (and when 
on days of state he is carried in procession, walks by the side of the canopy), 
is delegated with the authority of the holy father, over the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the kingdom where he is sent; and he might during his legation 
determine even those appeals which had been thence made to Rome. It 
was one of the privileges of the English church, from about the time of the 
Norman conquest, that no foreign legate should be obtruded upon the 
English, unless the king should desire it upon some extraordinary emer- 
gency ; as when a case was too difficult for the English prelates to deter- 
mine. Repeated attempts were made by the Popes to infringe this right, 
and they in some instances, under weak administrations, were successful. 
Bat it was generally very decidedly insisted upon, as in the cases of Guido, 
archbishop of Vienne, 1100, and Cardinal Vivian, 1176. This and other 
assumptions on the part of the pontifis, at length caused the statutes of 
Provisors to be made, 27 Ed. LIL. C. 1. and 16 Rich. II. C. 5: the latter 
was styled by Martin (Wilkins, ibid.) “ exeerabile Statutum,” and the pass- 
ing thereof “ fedum et turpe facinus.” Wolsey was appointed legatus a /a- 
tere by the Pope from the year 1516; for the execution of which office the 
King had by Aas letters patent consented. The Bull ran for the term of five 
years, which was repeatedly renewed by successive Popes, (Rymer, T. 14. 
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king to demand a legate for this cause, although it was represented 
by the prelates of the kingdom that such a step was unnecessary ; 
but I wish to God that his Reverence had not interfered, for if 
the king had determined without the authority of his Holiness whe- 
ther he had done ill or well, no blame could have attached to him. 
Much satisfaction would derive to his Holiness if the most serene 
Queen had retired to a convent ; for although the affair is important 
and unusual, yet if it tended to the injury of no one, the disappro- 
bation of it would be considerably lessened.—For this purpose 
his Majesty sees that his Holiness gives him all the assistance 
which depends upon his authority, and will always do the same in 
every thing consistent with reason and justice. In respect to the 
dispensation of marrying the son with the daughter of the King,’ if 
from having thus established the succession, bis Majesty continued 
in his first opinion concerning the divorce, his Holiness would 
much more readily accede to it. But of all this I shall write more 
particularly at the return of the Cavalier Casali. The Reverend 
Cardinal mistakes if he thinks that the Emperor is less interested 
in this event than in any other which may happen to him; for his 
Holiness not upon conjecture, but from most certain knowledge, 
can affirm quite the contrary: and indeed his Holiness could not 
occasion any offence to be more sensibly felt than this, although such 
consideration would not restrain his Holiness, if the resolution 
gave no scandal, and if he could reasonably conform to the will of 
his Majesty. Let not however your Reverence suppose that from 
the success of the Imperial arms, his Holiness feels any reluctance 
in acquiescing with the King’s desire, of which you most Reverend 
Signor write. Suspicion is entertained where you are ; for although 
his Holiness should have a thousand times determined to enter 
into alliance with the Emperor, such circumstance would never 
efface from his memory the impression of the benefits conferred 
by this most serene King, not only on himself, but also on the 
Apostolic See; nor would he from any consideration offer the 
least injury to the King, with whom he is as much satisfied as he 
is offended with the others; so that the victories of the Emperor 
have produced no alteration in the sentiments of his Holiness, nor 
has he on account of bis return to Rome declared himself imperial.* 
From Rome (no date). 


. 7234—9. 95.) In the enumeration of his honors, as engraved on the 
Ronietian stone of Christ Church College, Oxford——“ dicta sedis Aposto- 
lice ad vitam suam etiam de latere legatus.” (Leland, Itin. V.11. p. 127.) 

* By an article in the treaty between the Kings of England and France, 
signed April 1527, it was agreed that Francis, or his second son, the Duke 
of Orleans, should espouse the Princess Mary. 

* That is, of the Emperor's party ; a common phrase at this juncture : 
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No. IV. 


To Cardinal Campeggio. 


























Incipit : “ Sono stati con sua Beatitudine.” 





The English ambassadors' have been with his Holiness, but 
could not have a long conference on account of his weak state of 
health.— Concerning the inclination of bis Holiness to accede to 
the request of his most serene Majesty, it.is superfluous to speak, 
as not only your Reverence, but likewise his Majesty, and the 
most reverend Monsignore, are convinced of it.— But such are the 
demands of his Majesty, that his Holiness cannot of himself comply 
with them, but must previously consult some reverend and intelligent 
persons, as he did when, on a former occasion, Dr. Stefano came 
to Orvieto :—this, however, his Holiness cannot do yet, for having 
to treat of affairs of importance, and wishing to be present and to 
assist at every discussion, his Holiness would be under the necessity 
of attending 5 or 6 hours for several days, as he did once before, 
to which fatigue the strength of his Holiness is at present so inad- 
equate, that he would expose himself not only to danger, but to 
the certainty of a relapse ; which, instead of accelerating, would 
teud to defer the fulfilment of the resolution ; and the ambassadors, 
from ocular proof of the state of his health, are convinced that he 
cannot do more.—In hopes, however, that in a few days his Holiness 
will be able to attend, in the interval no time shall be lost in 


** Nowe let us leave the king in his campe before Pavia, and retourne to 
the Lord Cardinal, who seemed to be more French than Jmperiall.” 
(Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, p. 373. Eccl. Biog.) 

* The King’s agents at Rome are enumerated in one of Wolsey’s dis- 
patches at this period. ‘To my loving friends, Master Stephen Gardiner, 
doctor of both laws, Sir Francis Brian, and Sir Gregory Casalis, Knights, 
and Mr. Peter Vannes, secretary to the King’s Highness for the Latin 
tongue ; his Grace’s Orators resident in the Court of Rome.” (Burnet, V. 
1. Coll. No. 22.) Gardiner and Brian were ordered home to attend the 
business of the legantine Court, which was opened May 31st, 1529. ‘The 
next address, June 23d, 1529, ran as follows; “To our trusty and right 
well-beloved counsellors, Mr. William Bennet, doctor of both laws, Sir 
Gregory de Casalis, Knight, and Mr. Peter Vannes, our secretary for the 
Latin tongue, our Ambassadors resident in the Court of Rome, and to 
every of them.” (Ibid. Coll. No, 28.) On the 6th of January the pope 
was taken suddenly ill at Mass, intelligence of which reached Gardiner 
at Lyons, when on his journey to Rome. 

He proceeded thither, and was on the 19th of March admitted to an 


audience for a short time: the pontiff continued growing better till the 
6th of April, when he relapsed. 
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employing competent and intelligent persons for the purpose of 
determining what measures may be pursued by his Holiness to 
satisfy the wishes of his Majesty. 

Proper attention has been paid to what your Reverence judici 
ously observes respecting this subject, and if there is no" other 
alternative, his Holiness will perhaps refer the cause to himself. 
It is certain that his Holiness desires to satisfy his Majesty; but in 
a transaction which may occasion so much scandal in the world, it 
is necessary that he should act with such prudence and reflection 


1 «——et quanto altro non si possa, forse si pensera ad avocare la causa a se :” 
—this passage is important, and shows, that the avocation of the King’s 
cause to Rome was in the contemplation of the Pontiff, if not concluded 
upon, more than two months before the opening of the legantine court, 
Provided there was no pollicitation from his holiness to the contrary, this 
avocation was agreeable to the course of law, and founded in general upon 
motives of equity. In the decision of all causes, the judge was bound to the 
observance as well of all municipal edicts and ordinances enacted from time 
to time by the respective pontifis, as of the Code of Justinian, the Pandects, 
and other ancient Roman Institutions, where they are not contradicted by the 
former. But his decrees are by no means conclusive, whenever the Pope 
thinks proper to alter, or amend them altogether, which he sometimes 
does upon the petition of one of the parties concerned, representing some 
injustice, a particular grievance, or a mistake of the judge in the point of 
law. Sometimes the Pope will advocate a particular cause to himself, 
pendente lite ; and for the examination of the merits, he generally makes 
use of his own auditor, who is the supreme judge of all the state, something 
like our Lord Chancellor. If this source of information is referred to, the 
case is generally decided according to the auditor’s vote or opinion, though 
the Pope is under no obligation to abide by it: neither is he bound to the 
observance of any written Jaws in his decision, but may supersede them by 
his supreme and absolute authority, and determine according to equity and 
good conscience, wherein, if he should happen to be mistaken, there is no 
remedy or appeal. His decrees are always in the form of rescripts, which 
conclude with a general supercessory clause, “‘ contrariis quibuscunque non 
obstantibus,” and no tribunal during his life, can examine or take cognizance 
of the matter. He may therefore at his pleasure alter or annul the edicts 
of his predecessors, and then the latter edict becomes the rule for the 
future decision of judges, who are obliged to register it in their respective 
offices ; bat no particular rescript of the Pope can constitute a general rule 
or precedent of law, being always understood to be limited to the precise 
case decided by it. (P. Paol. Con. Trident. A. 1551.—Tosi Lo Stata pre- 
sente della Corte di Roma, Pt. 2. c.24. Pope’s Temporal Government, c. 2 
and 9.) Appeals to Rome from this country, previous to the reign of 
Stephen, were scarce known, and always greatly objected to by the nation. 
They were then introduced by his brother Henry de Blois, Bishop of 
Winchester; a period from which we may date the introduction of the 
Romanand canon laws into this realm. The doctrine of appeals to the 
papal court may be considered as a branch of the latter. Notwithstanding 
the national opposition, appeals to Rome were occasionally known, and 
though before virtually abolished, it was not till by the two statutes of the 
Mth and 25th of Henry VIULL.’s reign finally abolished, 
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as may justify his conduct. 1 know that your Reverence is anxious 
to learn what his Holiness will determine in this affair; and having 
so many days waited for an answer, you naturally wish for one 
more explicit than this ; yet | can communicate no other information 
than that which has been imparted by the most serene King and 
the most reverend Monsignore to his Holiness, to congratulate 
him on the return of his health, to which a reply is officially com- 
municated. He did not think it necessary to transmit a copy of 
these letters to your Reverence, as you can judge of their contents 
by the preceding heads. Dr. Stefano has presented other letters, 
written with the hand of his Majesty and the most reverend Mon- 
signore concerning their desire, to which it would be proper that 


his Holiness should reply in his own hand, but at present he is not 
able, &c. 


From Rome, March 19, 1529. 


No. V. 
To Cardinal Campeggio. 
Incipit :————“ Io certo, che.” 


[ am certain that you, most Reverend Sir, wait with great anxiety 
to learn what his Holiness has determined upon the subject con- 
cerning which he wrote, and which here engages the attention of 
the English ambassadors. | am persuaded every one will cease to 
be surprised that nothing has been yet determined, when fully 
instructed in the subject, and informed of the obstacles which have 
arisen in his Holiness, who of himself has been, in every thing, 
disposed to meet the wishes of the most serene King, to whom, 
himself in particular, and the Apostolic See in general, acknowledge 
so many obligations. Whilst his Holiness, from the circumstance 
of illness, or that of being in a recent state of recovery, would, by 
the slightest attention to public affairs, have incurred the danger of 
a relapse, he entertained no doubt that his Majesty would excuse 
the delay: yet he has hitherto been less anxious than he is now, 
because on one hand he would be happy to satisfy his Majesty, and 
has therefore commissioned the most reverend Monte and Santi- 

uattro and the Reverend Simonetta, to hear and refer to his 
oliness the petitions of the ambassadors; and because on the 
other hand every day produces additional difficulties, the Imperial 
agents having made protests, and resisted with numerous arguments 
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every proposal of his Holiness, to whom, of consequence, this 
business is extremely irksome, and particularly as you, most 
Reverend Sir, have been unable to combat the force of those 
demands which his Majesty has not yet communicated here. He 
likewise feels much concern, and is at a loss to account for the 
circumstance; that hopes have been entertained of an intention to 
revoke the briefs of Pope Julius which oppose the desire of his 
Majesty ; and in consequence of this expectation, ambassadors, his 
Helieees has been informed, have been even deputed here, He 
would have been happy, that no cause had existed for encouraging 
a hope of this kind ; and if they had been informed of the reasons 
from which you, most Reverend Sir, may suppose to arise the 
objection of his Holiness, who is extremely concerned that his 
Majesty and the most Reverend Cardinal should indulge the hope 
of obtaining what it is not in his power to grant, because in pro- 
portion to the degree of this hope, must be that of the disappoint- 
ment consequent upon it; and it is very reasonable that they 
should be less dissatisfied with what his Holiness cannot perform, 
because he had not previously promised much.—By enforcing 
these arguments, for the laws and ecclesiastical statutes, of which 
you are perfectly instructed, will not admit more than what has 
been already offered you, you most Reverend Sir, without imposing 
any additional charge upon yourself, may lessen the inconvenience 
and trouble arising to his Holiness. Your Reverence is prudent, 
and in possession of the necessary information, you will therefore 
endeavour to counteract the further trouble which is preparing for 
his Holiness. In respect to the protests of the Imperial agents, 
who support the cause of the most serene Queen, I have heard 
that they have prepared what can be urged on the ry but 
have not yet published it; when this takes place, you, Reverend 
Sir, will receive copies. So great is the inclination of his Holiness 
to satisfy the most serene King, if possible, that even the acquisi- 
tion of ten cities would not induce him to propose more than he 
has done; his Majesty, therefore, and the most Reverend Signor, 
ought not to expect the fulfilment of his desire, till they have 
previously, by all means, compelled N --———— ' to the restitution 
of the territory of his Holiness, who has uo objection to satisfy 
his Majesty, if it is really in his power. As to those who m 
expectation of a good remedy, are not satisfied with good wiil, 
I answer, that if this remedy had existed or had been known here, 
it would have been applied a long time past, but hitherto his 
Holiness, notwithstanding that many have been suggested, having 
seen such only as he deemed dangerous, is not a little surprised at 


* The Emperor. 
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this want of confidence.—His Holiness is also much concerned at 
the distrust shown to himself, founded upon no greater force of 
argument than the liberation of the Cardinals and the restitution of 
the fortresses, as if it would have become his Holiness to refuse 
accepting them, in order to avoid suspicion of his being in con- 
federacy with the Emperor; but be it as it may, his Holiness 
approves the integrity of his own mind, with which, if his Majesty 
is not satisfied, he is assuredly in the wrong, of which he will be 
daily convinced, &c. 


From Rome, April 10, 1529. 


No. VI. 


To Cardinal Campeggio. 
Incipit:——“ Ho differito sino ad hora.” 


I have hitherto deferred sending to you most Reverend Signor 
the allegations prepared some days since, because the Courier 
who was to convey the dispatches departed by mistake without 
waiting for my letter. Since that time, the English ambassadors 
have been with his Holiness, and have supported with all the 
energy possible the request of the most serene King, to comply 
with whose wishes, such is the desire of his Holiness, that so 
much force of argument would have been superfluous, had there 
existed any means by which he could have obliged his Majesty. 
But the demand of the ambassadors is of a nature which, even 
were his Holiness disposed to accede to it, would require much 
previous consultation: solicitous however to satisfy the desire of 
his Majesty, his Holiness has submitted the subject to the consi- 
deration of the most Reverend Cesis' Santiquattro* and the Audi- 
tor Simonetta,’ and to all the most intelligent persons of the Court, 


* Paulg Emilio Cesi was one of the Cardinals created by Leo the 10th. 
He was celebrated for a fine collection of antiques, with which he decorated 
his palace in Rome: he died in the year 1537. He was one of the five 
hostages when the Pope retired to Orvieto. 

2 Antonio Pucci, bishop of Pistoia: he was by Clement 7th created 
Cardinal priest of the church of S. S. Quattro coronati (on the Celian hill), 
hence usually denominated Cardinal Santiquattro. The Pucci were an 
ancient Florentine family, and it is remarkable, that three of it were ele- 
vated to the same dignity between the years 1513 and 1542. 

3 Auditor Luigi Simonetta ( Milanese): excepting the Senator, who must 
be noble and a foreigner, his three conservators, the Caporibni, or heads of 
the several wards of Rome, who together form the community or corpora- 
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in order that they may diligently seek some mode by which his 
Holiness may meet the wishes of the most serene King, to whom 
he is under so much obligation. All however have at least con- 
cluded, that it would not only be improper, but contrary to every 
law, and the occasion of much offence, for his Holiness, without 
having previously heard the other party, to invalidate the brief, and 
to decide upon what is uncertain. His Holiness therefore, not 
being justified in doing this, was on the point of recurring to the 
only course he could adopt, which was to write to the Emperor, 
and request him to send to you, most Reverend Sir, either here or 


at your place, where his Holiness has referred the cause, the 
original brief. 


But neither in this has his Holiness satisfied the ambassadors, 
who, influenced by the wish of the most serene King, and by the 
extreme inclination of his Holiness to gratify him, demand more 
than he can justly comply with. They would have persuaded his 
Holiness to insist that the Emperor should produce the brief* 


tion of the city, and affect to maintain a shadow of the ancient republic, 
none but prelates are admitted to the higher offices of power and dignity 
in the ecclesiastical state. The rise is thus accounted for: after the loss 
of the Holy Land and the countries adjacent, the consecration of bishops 
“in partibus infidelinm” was continued, though without any emolument 
attached to them. But instead of being employed at Rome they are sent 
abroad as nuncios to foreign courts, where, from the functions they are 
occasionally called upon to perform, the episcopal character is necessary. 
Others, avowedly men of family, fortune, or distinguished abilities, are 
created by brief. An individual also, if anmarried, may obtain a prelacy 
by investing such a sum in the public fands as will produce an annuity of 
1200 crowns ; or by subjecting landed property to the same stated payment. 
Hence many noble families in Italy have a prelacy charged upon their 
estates by their ancestors; which is regarded as an honorable provision for 
a younger son: the title is Monsignore. From the prelates the 
generally chooses his Cardinals, and indeed certain of the most distin- 
guished employments are considered as preparatory to that advancement, 
and are hence called, Posti Cardinalizii :—of these the Auditor of his Holi- 
ness, a place now filled by Simonetta, was one.—Previous to his elevation 
to the purple, he bad been bishop of Pesaro, whence he was translated to 
the see of Lodi. Asa proof of his talents he was made Prefect of the 
“ Segna!ura di guistizia,”’ a tribunal which represents the sovereign himself, 
and moderates the decision of all other judges, the Pope’s Auditor ex- 
cepted, and can grant appeals where the laws have not otherwise provided 
for them. At the council of Trent Simonetta possessed the confidence of 
the existing Pontiffs, and proved the most zealous assertor of the rights of 
the holy see. 

* It has been said that to silence the doubts which arose of the 
legality of the marriage between Henry and Catherine, that a dispen- 
sation was obtained from Julius the 2nd. The production of the brief by 
which their nuptials were authorised is now demanded. The Pope is 
urged to procure it from Spain, and if not forthcoming, insinuations are 


thrown out by the ambassadors that it was a counterfeit (“ esser falso” ), 


or that no one was really in existence. A copy of one was however pro- 
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within a limited time, or otherwise submit that it should be declared 
invalid; terms imperious, and a proposal which respect would not 
justify to any pony much less to a powerful Emperor by whose 
forces his Holiness is protected; and even if he had consented to 
write to the Emperor in the manner desired by the ambassadors, 
nothing more would have been obtained in attempting to compel 
the Emperor to send his brief, than in writing to him on the same 
subject in terms of respect and mildness.— However, the ambassa- 
dors, not content with the manner in which his Holiness proposed 
to write, and seeing that their mode is rejected, have expressed an 
indifference as to the brief: nevertheless his Holiness, desirous of 
satisfying upon principles of justice the most serene King, will not 
fail to write, and will trust this valorous commission to his 
Maestro di Casa, who will without delay set out for Spain, and 
rocure an immediate production of the said brief.—You most 
verend Sir, who understand these affairs equally well as any 
person whom his Holiness consults, are convinced that, acting upon 
principles of reason, though even his life should depend upon the 
issue, he cannot adopt other measures than he has already pursued. 
—He therefore wishes that when you shall hear an expression of 
desire to which you well know his Holiness cannot accede, you 
will either remove all cause of hope or excite in them so little, that 
they may not be surprised at a disappointment.—I certainly per- 
ceive in his Holiness an inclination to oblige his Majesty, but these 
gentlemen the ambassadors are so violent' as to the attainment of 


duced in the legantine court (Herbert, p. 109). The Protestants have dis- 
allowed the genuineness of it, or <ven that there ever was one; though it 
seems very unlikely that so cautious a prince as Ferdinand should ever 
allow Henry to espouse bis hter, the widow of his elder brother, with- 
out the sanction of the court of Rome. 

* The importunity of the ambassadors was the result of the strictest 
orders received from England. Peter Vannes in his instructions is directed 
to threaten the Pope, if out of superior respect for the emperor he persists 
in procrastinating the accomplishment of the King’s wishes (Burnet, Coll. 
p- 19. vol. 3). “ As many of the Cardinals as ye can win, made sure in 
those matters, they may both in time of sickness, and also of amendment, 
move and induce the Pope’s holiness thereto, laying before him as well the 
merits as the honor that may ensue by the perfection of the premises, as 
the danger imminent by the contrary: and semblaby it shall be expedient 
that ye win and make sure to the same purpose, as many of the officers 
of the Rota and other as ye can, who as ye write be not accustomed nor 
will give counsel to any person but the Pope’s holiness—you shall adjure 
make and win as many friends of the Cardinals of them and others as ye 
possibly may, as furthering which the King’s Highness and I more esteem 
than twenty papalities, &c.—employ yourselves opportune et importune to 
put an end to the points to the King’s satisfaction, and divine and in every 
difficulty, to study by your wisdom, the best and next remedy, and not to 
tract your doings till upon your advertisement hither, ye shall have new 
knowledge from hence :—herein acquit yourselves with all effect possible, 
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their object, that no argument however conclusive is sufficient to 
convince them; which occasions great dissatisfaction to his Holi- 
ness, as it appears to him that there is little reason to doubt his 
sentiments towards the King: and indeed it must be allowed that 
their language is inconsistent with the rules of decorum when it 
expresses that if they meet not with compliance, injurious conse- 
quences will arise to the Apostolic See; as if it became his Holi- 
ness to do that to which he ought not to consent, or that their 
threats might not probably terminate in their own injury, I inform 
you most reverend Signor of the complexion of things, that you 
may, as much as possible, divert from this place the trouble and 
inconvenience inseparable from this affair; for as his Holiness 
relaxes in no endeavour to satisfy the most serene King, he cannot, 
without deep concern, see that his sentiments are unknown to 
them. His Holiness writes to him, and would willingly have written 
with his own hand, but he is not sufficiently free from the effects 


accordingly so as the King’s Highness be not longer kept in this perplexity 
and , to his Grace’s intolerable inquietness, and the great heaviness of 
all those that observe and love the same,—that ye be not only plain and 
round with the Pope’s holiness therein—but also ye show and extend to 
the Cardinals the great peril and danger imminent unto the Church 
and see stolick,” &c. (Wolsey’s dispatch to Stephen Gardiner, Sir 
Francis Brian, Sir Gregory Cassalen, Mr. Peter Vannes, the King’s Am- 
bassador and Resident at Rome. Burnet’s Coll. No. 22 and 23. P. 2. p. 
50. Vol. 1, dated April 6th, 1529.) 

In the following dispatch (No. 23) without date, but which was most 
likely received in May, mention is made of the arrival of a letter from 
these agents of the 22d of April, and probably giving an account of the 
success of their importunate commission ; and it should be remembered that 
Sanga’s letter was written on the (21st) day before. There is also a private 
letter to Henry from Gardiner (Vol. 2nd. B. 2. No. 26) bearing date the 
21st of April, 1529, also.—He says ;—“ His Holiness is in great perplexity 
and agony of mind, nor can tell what to do: he seemeth in words, fashion, 
and manner of speaking, as though he would do somewhat for your High- 
ness, and yet when it cometh to the point nothing he doth: I dare not say 
— whether it be fear or want of good will, for I were loath to make 
a lie of him to your Highness, my Prince, Sovereign Lord and Master. 
With these men here, your Highness shall by no means profit; which 
thing I write unto your Highness, as of my most bounden duty I ought to 
do: there-shall every day rise new devices, and none take effect but long 
delays and wasted time; wherefore doing what I can to get the commission 
amplified as much as may be, and at the least to extend to the reprobation 
of the Brief, if I can, for I dare promise nothing to your Majesty at this 
man’s hands ; and that which shall be obtained, if any be obtained, shall be 
according to your Highness pleasure sent by Mr. Bryan.”—Gardiner soon 
after this came to England to attend the trial. Bryan was left at Rome. 

There is in this letter an expression that seems to imply some mistrust of 
Wolsey, and is the first on record,—from hence shail come nothing but delays ; 
desiring your Highness not to show this to my Lord Campegius, nor my Lord's 
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of his illness : he has therefore only subscribed to it. His Holiness 
would not regret that the letters of the ambassadors should have 
weakened the hope of attaining the object in question, because the 
less shall be the expectation of attaining what is demanded, the less 
will be the disappointment, &c. 


From Rome, April 21, 1529. 


No. VII. 
To the King of England. 
(This letter was written in Spanish.) 


Incipit :— Carlo per la Divina clemenza.” 


Lettere di Principi, T. 2. p. 234. 


Charles, who is by the goodness of Providence, Emperor of the 
Romans, King of Germany and of the Spains, wishes continuation 
of peace and increase of fraternal regard, with the most serene 
Prince Henry King of England and of France, our most beloved 
and affectionate uncle and brother. Most Serene Prince, most 
dear and affectionate brother and uncle, although we are certain 
that by divers proclamations you have been apprized of the unhappy 
events which have lately occurred at Rome, and that with your 
great prudence you have received the intelligence, as it reasonably 
ought to be received, and as one who is perfectly acquainted with 
our intentions, yet we are unwilling to omit informing you of them, 
that being more fully acquainted with all the circumstances and 
with our intentions, you may be more competent to assist and 
direct us in adopting those measures which may be most conducive 
to the honor of God and the general advantage of Christian Re- 
public. We sincerely think that we have achieved so many esti- 
mable works for the peace and quiet of Christendom, and for the 
honor and preservation of the holy apostolical throne, that we be- 
lieve no person of correct judgment can doubt the goodness of 
our intentions, since being able with the greatest ease to obtain 
compensation for the injuries and impositions we have suffered from 
the King of France, and to recover all which, contrary to reason 
and justice, he has usurped and taken from us, we are willing 
for the general good to restore him to liberty, relinquishing our 
attempts to regain our lawful property, rather than to prosecute 
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the war for our private interest. The abuses of the Church of Rome 
are manifest, for when we were in Germany the states of the Empire 
addressed to us entreaties that we would relieve them under its 
oppressions, and provide some remedy. Therefore perceiving that 
this could not be accomplished without causing great injury and 
diminution of authority to the Holy See, and consequently great 
grief to ourselves we preferred disobliging all Germany to of- 
fending the Roman Pontiff. ‘Though this determination was fol- 
lowed by many evils, we think ourselves absolved from all blame 
in adhering to it by the goodness of our intentions, which being 
acknowledged by Pope Leo the Tenth, and also by Adrian the 
Sixth, they always seconded our just efforts with their spiritual and 
temporal arms, but when our most Holy Father Clement the 
Seventh succeeded them in the Pontificate, unmindful of the bene- 
fits which we had rendered to the Apostolical chair in general and 
to himself in particular, he yielded-to the deceitful insinuations of 
some malignant persons who were near him, and instead of con- 
firming, like a good shepherd, the peace which we had made with 
the King of France, he proposed to rekindle the war in Christen- 
dom ; and as soon as the above-mentioned King was released from 
prison, his Holiness made a league against us, with him and other 
{talian Potentates, with a design to compel our army to leave Italy, 
and to deprive us, and possess themselves of our Kingdom of Naples, 
which they had already divided ; and although we generously offered 
to accede to every demand required by the Pope, a compliance 
which appeared perfectly equitable to all, he refused his consent, 
expecting to take from us our said Kingdom of Naples. Then 
finding ourselves thus universally forsaken, after performing so 
great an action as the liberation of the King of France for the 
benefit of all, when compelled by necessity to resort to arms, for 
the defence of subjects intrusted to our government by Almighty 
God, under the apprehension of what has since happened, and to 
justify our cause in sight of God and of the whole world, before we 
commenced hostilities we appealed alike to the Pope and to the 
College of Cardinals, conjuring them not to provoke us to a war, 
evidently so prejudicial to the Christian Republic; and stating that 
if this war occasioned any indignity or calamity to the Apostolical 
throne, the guilt would be imputed to them alone in whom it so 
clearly originated. But these representations were so ineffectual 
that they not only continued the war already begun by them, but, 
even, in opposition to all established law and justice, broke the 
truce concluded with them in our name, by Don di Moncada. 
Finding all parties thus destitute of fidelity, that we might not fail 
in our duty to our subjects, we dispatched one army from our 
dominions in Spain, to guard our before-mentioned kingdom of 
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Naples, and we ordered other troops from Germany to reinforce those 
in the Milanese. And because affairs arrived at such extremities that 
the Pope had obtained possession of a considerable part of our said 
Kingdom, our soldiers, impatient to succour that side on which they 
saw the danger most imminent, without awaiting our sanction and 
commands, marched towards Rome ; the Pope, learning their route 
and dreading their arrival, concluded a truce for eight months with 
- our Viceroy of Naples. And though the conditions were influenced 
by the unfriendly dispositions of some of Clement’s advisers, we 
preferred its ratification, however disadvantageous to ourselves, 
before the just vengeance it would soon be in our power to inflict. 
But since God had pre-ordained the events which succeeded before 
our ratification arrived, our army, anticipating the same deception in 
this truce asin that made with Don , contemning and resisting 
the will of their captains, resolved to pursue their march to Rome, 
where, without a general to restrain them, they committed the insult 
of which you may have been informed. Though, to confess the truth, 
we do not believe it is so enormous as our enemies have repre- 
sented in their proclamations ; though we trace in it the equitable 
judgments of God, rather than the force and design of men; and 
though we see that the same God in whom we have faithfully re- 
posed every hope, wishes to avenge the offences which we have com- 
mitted against his Divine Majesty most unreasonably but most 
unwillingly and undesignedly, yet we have felt so much pain and 
grief for the indignities offered to the Apostolic throne, that it 
were happier for us not to have conquered than to have obtained 
such a victory. But since such has been the will of God, who in 
his infinite mercy often extracts the greatest blessings from similar 
calamities, and we hope this may now be his gracious design, it is 
expedient that, after thanking him with infinite gratitude for what 
is done and permitted by his boundless wisdom, we should all pro- 
mote, by our maturest counsels and most active exertions, the ter- 
mination of the sufferings which oppress the Christian Church on 
every side:—to these objects we"shall devote our own blood, our 
own life ; and because we feel assured of the congeniality of your 
sentiments and dispositions, we most affectionately entreat, dear 
beloved uncle and brother, that you will communicate your opi- 
nion on the conduct it is our duty to adopt, and grant us your aid 
in repairing the evils which Christianity endures, and in which the 
honor of our Lord Jesus Christ is implicated, that we may more 
speedily turn our arms against the enemies of our Christian faith. 
Most serene Prince, most dear and affectionate uncle and brother, 
may our blessed Lord endue you with perpetual felicity. Given at 
Valladolid the of August, in the year 1527. 
Your good brother CHARLES. 
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No. VIII. 
(P. 10, note.) 
To Pope Clement the Seventh. 


The whole of this letter was written by the Emperor, Charles' the Fifth, in the 
Spanish language. 
Incipit :—“ Beutissimo Padre.” 
Lettere di Principi, T. 1. p. 110. 


Most blessed Father, the liberation of your Holiness has been 
written and published to me from France, and though I have re- 
ceived no letter or intelligence concerning it from my mimsters, to 
whom this negociation was consigned, yet not doubting but they 
have effected it conformably with my orders, I have greatly re- 
joiced, and have derived higher satisfaction from this news, than 
from any good fortune which could happen to myself. My joy in 
finding you thus released by my orders and the hands of my ser- 
vants, has greatly exceeded the profound grief which, notwith- 
standing my innocence, I suffered from your captivity; and I 
thank God for this instance of his goodness. And your Holiness, 
on showing yourself the good father and good pastor which I -_ 
to find in you, may depend upon meeting with the duty of a humble 
and faithful son; and it is my design to employ my forces in the 
restoration, the advancement, and the exaltation, of your Holiness 
to the apostolical dignity, rather than for my private benefit, as I 
have said and declared to your Nuncio, and as your Holiness will 
more fully learn from the person whom I shall soon dispatch, and 
who shall be a pleasing and acceptable person to your Holiness. 
And since I earnestly desire to content and gratify you wherever it is 
consistent with my honor, | entreat you not to suffer yourself to be 
deceived, and not to give credence to those who, misled by their 
passions, may seek by malignant counsels and insinuations to pre- 
Judice you against me. With this entreaty I will conclude, kissing 
the feet and hands of your Holiness, beseeching our Lord God to 
grant you along and happy life. From Burgos, the twenty-second 
of November, 1527. 

By the hand of him who is your Holiness’ humble son, 
The Kine. 

? Charles, ambitious of obtaining all the credit of liberating the Pontiff, 
anticipated this congratulatory letter on the popular rumour of his enlarge- 
ment merely; the date of it being the 2@nd of November, whereas Clement 
remained in confinement till the 9th of December. 
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No. IX. 


(P. 11.) 
To Cardinal Cibo. 


Incipit :—“ Giudichamo non essere huomo alcuno.” 
Lettere di Principi, T. 2. p. 232. 

We do not consider as a man him, who can behold without tears, 
or hear with composure, such melancholy news as the devastation 
and injury sustained by the blessed city of Rome, which till the 
present time has with universal veneration been chosen by Christ 
himself for the seat of the Apostles. What greater wickedness 
can be imagined, than that of persons solemnly dedicated to the 
Christian Religion attempting its subversion by all possible means ? 
Their impiety has been so precipitate, that they have dared to exer- 
cise every kind of cruelty and barbarity on the person of his Holi- 
ness, the true and only vicar of Christ upon earth, in the expecta- 
tion when the head of the Christian Church has been cut off, when 
the Pastor of the flock of God, the holy church, being wounded, is 
overthrown, the scattered sheep being deprived of their shepherd, 
will become an easy prey to the rapacious wolves who are waiting 
to devour them: besides these crimes, they have not (a pious Ca- 
tholic abhors the remembrance of conduct so shameless) respected 
even the sanctuary of Christ, but with the most unfeeling wicked- 
ness have exercised the highest degree of barbarity ; for, having by 
force and rapine possessed themselves of the most holy city of 
Rome, they make no distinction between sacred and profane things; 
and to say nothing of the other atrocities they have committed, 
there is one which alone we think demands universal sympathy and 
lamentation, that having confined in a vile prison that great Priest 
and supreme Pontiff by whose guidance and firmness divine precepts 
were adapted to the salvation of mankind; they with unexampled 
brutality have defiled, destroyed, and trodden under foot, the relics 
of the Omnipotent God, and of his saints; have most atrociously 
burnt the holy tabernacle, cherished by faithful Christians with sin- 
gular veneration, and in contempt and wantonness have spilled and 
thrown on the ground the precious body and blood of Christ. To 
redress these serious and insupportable injuries, ought to have ex- 
cited the energies not only of Princes, but of all Christians: we, 
therefore, mindful of our high office and title of Defender of the Faith, 
have resolved and decided to the utmost of our ability, not to fail in 
our duty to assist in suppressing this violent tumult, to lose no time, 
to exert every effort, to attempt every means even by shedding our own 
blood, to raise the oppressed dignity of the holy see, to restore liberty 
to our common father, and to repair the injuries sustained by the 
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church of Christ. Therefore, most Reverend Signor, on account of the 
rank held by yourself and brothers, whom I trust divine mercy will 
rescue and preserve from this ignominious slavery, we do not question 
that you have referred to the Apostolical throne, and to those princi- 
pally concerned in providing a remedy for those calamities ; indeed 
they must be animated by the same interest, courage, and inclina- 
tion; therefore we have entertained a firm hope and confidence 
that we shall restore the honor of God. For this necessary enter- 
prise we therefore send the most reverend and illustrious Cardinal 
of York, a most honorable Legate a latere of the Holy Apostolical 
See, a member of your Consistory, in whom we repose the same 
confidence as in ourselves, to the most Christin King of France, 
our very dear brother, with instructions to repair to whatever place 
may be most convenient for consultation, and for the arrangement 
of so momentous a negociation. We pray and affectionately con- 
jure you, most Reverend Signor, to be present at the place which 
may be assigned to him as most convenient, and to defer attention 
to your most important affairs till, with the above most Reverend 
Monsignore the Legate, and your coadjutors, by general consent, 
that measure be adopted which shall appear most speedy and effec- 
tual for the liberation of his Holiness, and for the removal of so 
many disasters ; and we shall esteem highly and gratefully recom- 
pense your successful efforts, in releasing in our name any persons 
imprisoned with him ; and we will endeavour to support him with 
all our authority, our counsels, our actions, and our forces. May 
you continue in health and happiness. 
From our palace at Windsor. July 10th, 1527; 
Your good friend Henry, King of England and of France. 


No. X. 


[The author of the Letter from which extracts are here given, was Baldassare Casti- 
glione, well known as the author of the “ libro del Cortegiano,” as enjoying 
the favor of Leo 10th, and the confidence of Raffacllo, was in the year 1525 
sent by Clement the 7th to Madrid, as his ambassador to Charles 5th. While 
engaged in his mission, he received the alarming intelligence of the capture of Rome 
and the imprisonment of the Pope. The grief he experienced on this occasion was 
augmented by a letter from Clement, complaining that he had not given him timely 
information, whereby the disaster might have been avoided. This charge produced 
from Castiglione this justificatory reply. He succeeded in removing the ill-founded 
prepossessions which the Pope had entertained against him, but the wound which 
these imputations had inflicted was incurable : he died early in the year 1529, little 
more than 50 years old.} 


’ To Pope Clement V II, 


Incipit—“ con le lettere del Vescovo di Pistoia.” 
Lettere di Principi, T. 1. P. 73. 


With the letters from the Bishop of Pistoia, of the fifth of Sep- 
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tember, wherein [ am informed of the arrival of my messenger at 
Rome, I have received one from your Holiness, dated the 20th of Au- 
ust, the contents of which have greatly increased the poignant grief 
before experienced, since it proves I have lost my only remaining 
consolation; for I had supported my spirits under my laborious oc- 
cupations, with the certainty that your Holiness was pleased with my 
services, and fully acquainted with circumstances which are univer- 
sally known in Spain. But now, convinced of my mistake, I ex- 
perience the pain of unmerited suffering. And because the disas- 
ters which have followed, make it unnecessary that [ should reply 
particularly to all the above-mentioned letters—I omit that part 
which concerns the grievances of your Holiness, which are so 
severe, that I think human nature scarcely able to endure them 
without divine assistance. Neither will I remark upon your just 
complaints of the perfidious and unmerited oppressions to which 
your Holiness is exposed, nor upon the reparation which it is the 
duty of the Emperor to offer to you, to God, and to the world. — 
And because all the details contained in the said letter have been 
previously known to me, and | have related them very frequently, 
and mentioned them daily to the Emperor and to others in power, | 
cannot refrain from replying to those passages where it appears that 
your Holiness supposes that these disorders have occurred by my fault 
in acting with negligence and imprudence, and in trusting too credu- 
lously to the promises of his Majesty. And although the reverence, 
most blessed Father, which I owe to your most holy feet, inclines me 
to be silent, and to acquiesce entirely in your judgment, even in 
those things in which 1 am unworthily censured; yet, on the other 
side, my conscience irresistibly urges me to vindicate my conduct, 
by assuring you that I supposed my proceedings to be well known, 
and even deserving of reward and commendation ; and the extreme 
vexation | feel compels me to say, that in this affair I do not think 
myself deserving of the blame imputed to me by your letter. Yet, 
to excuse myself from having relied with too much confidence 
on the good faith of the Emperor, I will allege only the formal 
words which are in this letter, written in the name of your Holi- 
ness; that although the actions of the Viceroy have been so incon- 
sistent with the words of the General (Bourbon), who swore and 
affirmed what he offered on the part of his master with such sulem- 
nity, that to have withheld our belief would have been a serious insult 
to so great a Prince. Besides, a letter carried by the Signor Cesare 
Feramosca, expelled every doubt from the mind of your okeose so 
entirely, that if the Turk had sent to announce the same words, you 
would have believed him: particularly, all that was delivered by word 
of mouth by Messer Paolo d’ Arezzo was contained in letters written 
by the Viceroy himself, and confirmed by the public mandates. 
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So that if the words of the General, of Signor Cesare Feramosca, 
and of the letters written by the Viceroy himself, deserve our cre- 
dence, it is not wonderful that I should yield it to words from the 
mouth of the Emperor himself, repeated to me several times, and 
with stronger emphasis than can be communicated by writing. 
In the letter it is also said, that Messer Paolo d’ Arezzo having been 
commissioned to furnish provisions, Bourbon being in one place 
and the Viceroy in another, that they might not counteract each 
other, that I ought to have reflected maturely before [ ventured to 

romise on that side so much security as [ sent to announce ; and 
that when there was not time for the letters to have arrived half- 
way, I ought not to have written, that 1 desired to know the rea- 
son which Bourbon assigned for disobedience. I never desired 
Messer Paolo d’Arezzo to insist more strenuously on this particular 
than on any other. It is true, that the letter which he carried from 
the Emperor to Bourbon appeared to me adequate security, nor 
should I have known how to imagine what stronger pledge to de- 
mand. I wrote also that I should have wished for letters communi- 
cating to me the opposition of Bourbon, and I wrote this because 
by the letters which have arrived here since from il Signor Cesare 
and from others also, a strong suspicion of Bourbon’s insince- 
rity arose immediately after, and even before the conclusion of the 
truce. And when intelligence of the truce reached me, four 
months had elapsed since it was concluded ; and except myself, 
there were few persons at court who had not previously received 
letters concerning it. Therefore 1 cannot think my wish to have 
known in time the will of Bourbon was reprehensible, because in 
similar exigencies men are excited by their passions to desire, not 
only difficulties, but even impossibilities. It is not surprising that 
I should wish for letters after so long a silence, because | received 
none, from the departure of Signor Cesare Feramosca, till the arri- 
val of Messer Paolo d’ Arezzo in December, which was an interval 
of several days ; and by the artifices of Messer Paolo none reached 
me till the beginning of June; and then | learned at once the 
conclusion and the failure of the truce, and the suspicion that 
Bourbon would go with the army to Rome, as he had done. And 
this want of information incapacitated me from speaking or exert- 
ing myself in the affair; which, although it passed with little honor 
to me, was not very beneficial to your Holiness. And if you will 
condescend to examine my letters, you will perceive that I have 
written with propriety, and that occurrences worthy of notice have 
not been unmentioned by me; nor do I believe that | have ever 
suffered a month to elapse between my letters, though much 
longer delay is imputed to me: on the contrary, by France and by 
the merchants, 1 have always written what appeared to me of im- 
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portance ; and I believe that there are few great Princes or Prelates 
in Spain, especially among those who have been at Court during 
my presence there, whom I have not solicited and urged to speak 
to the Emperor, and to remonstrate seriously upon the situation 
of your Holiness ; to remind him of the reverence paid by Kings 
of this nation to the Apostolical throne, on which account God 
has recompensed them by so many victories. This has been 
persevered in with the utmost constancy by the Princes and Pre- 
lates, like Christians most sincerely devoted to your Holiness ; 
and [ have incessantly urged the Prelates of these kingdoms to 
discontinue their divine offices, and to present themselves before 
the Emperor in deep mourning, to solicit of him their chief, the 
Vicar of Christ, till they should succeed in softening his Majesty ; 
and that all the dignitaries in Spain should send deputations to 
the same effect. And having induced and persuaded many to 
concur in this opinion, on their assembling several times, the affair 
became known, and appearing like the form of a new community, 
it was interrupted and repressed with considerable displeasure. 
These, most blessed Father, are the remedies which I have been 
able to apply or to encourage, with a solicitude which I neither 
know how nor am willing to describe ; since the motive which 
has impelled me to labor during four years in negociations so 
irksome that I have never enjoyed one hour’s repose, but continual 
disquietude, has not been a wish to gain commendation by my 
letters from your Holiness, but to serve you with my whole heart, 
not to avoid fatigue of any description, in accomplishing so greata 
work, expecting rewards from God and from my own conscience, 
rather than any remuneration from this world, 

Oe eer eer Ox * * * * * 

* * Bex r| Moose 2 * “ * * * 

From Burgos, 10 December, 1527. 
The most humble servant and slave of your Holiness, 

Bavvassare CAstTiGLioNneE. 


No XI. 


(P. 19. note.) 
Earle of Northumberiand to Secretary 





denying that 
there was a contract between Q. Ann and him. 


An Original. 


Master Secretary, 
This shall be to signifie unto you, that I perceive by S* 

Raynold Carnaby, that there is supposed a precontract to be 
between the Queen and me; whereupon I was not only heretofore 
examined upon miue oath before the Archbishops of Canterbury 
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and York, but also received the blessed sacrament upon the same 
before the Duke of Norfolk, and other the King’s highness’ council 
learned in the spiritual law ; assuring you, Mr. Secretary, by the 
said oath and blessed body, which afore I received, and hereafter 
intend to receive, that the same may be to my damnation, if ever 
there were any contract or promise of marriage between her and 
me. At Newington green the thirteen day of May, in the xxviii 
year of the reign of our sovereign Lord King Henry the eighth. 
Your assured 
H. NorTHUMBERLAND. 


No. XII. 


Tv Cardinal Wolsey. 


My Lord, 

In my most humble wise that my heart can think, I 
desire you to pardon me that | am so bold, to trouble you with my 
simple and rude writing, esteeming it to proceed from her, that is 
much desirous to know that your grace does well, as | perceive by 
this bearer that you do. The which I pray God long to continue, 
as I am most bound to pray; for I do know the great pains and 
troubles that you have taken for me, both day and night, is ‘never 
like to be recompensed on my part, but alonely in loving you, next 
unto the King’s grace, above all creatures living. And I do not 
doubt, but the daily proof of my deeds shall manifestly declare 
and affirm my writing to be true, and | do trust you do think the 
same. My Lord, 1 do assure you, I do long to hear from you 
news of the legate ; for 1 do hope, and they come from you, they 
shall be very good ; and [ am sure you desire it as much as J, and 
more, and it were possible, as | know it is not ; and thus remain- 
ing in a stedfast hope, I make an end of my letter, written with the 
hand of her that is most bound to be 

Your humble servant, 
ANNE Bo.eyn. 


Postscript by King Henry. 


The writer of this letter would not cease till she had caused me 
likewise to set to my hand; desiring you, though it be short, to 
take it in good part. I ensure you, there is neither of us, but that 
greatly desireth to see you, and much more joyous to hear that you 
have escaped this plague so well, trusting the fury thereof to be 
passed, especially with them that keepeth good diet, as | trust you 
do. The not hearing of the legate’s arrival in France, causeth us 
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somewhat to muse ; notwithstanding, we trust by your diligence and 
vigilancy (with the assistance of Almighty God) shortly to be eased 
out of that trouble. No more to you at this time ; but that I pray 
God send you as good health and prosperity as the writer would. 

y your loving sovereign and friend, Henry K. 
Harleian Miscellany, p. 148. 


No. XIII. 


To Cardinal Wolsey. 
My Lord, 

In my most humble wise that my poor heart can think, I 
do thank your grace for your kind letter, and for your rich and 
goodly present, the which I shall never be able to deserve without 
your bel; , of the which 1 have hitherto had so great plenty, that all 
the days of my life 1 am most bound, of all creatures next the 
King’s grace, to love and serve your grace; of the which [ beseech 
you never to doubt, that ever I shall vary from this thought, as 
long as any breath is in my body. And, as touching your grace’s 
trouble with the sweat, I thank our Lord, that them that I desired 
and prayed for are escaped, and that is the King and you; not 
doubting, but that God has preserved you both for great causes 
known alonely of his high wisdom. And as for the coming of the 
legate, 1 desire that much; and, if it be God’s pleasure, I pray 
him to send this matter shortly to a good end, and then I trust, my 
lord, to recompense part of your great pains. In the which, [ 
must require you, in the mean time, to accept my good will in the 
stead of the power, the which must proceed partly from you, as 
our Lord knoweth, to whom I beseech to send you long life, with 
continuance in honor. Written with the hand of her that is most 
bound to be 

Your humble and obedient servant, 
Anne Boueyn. 
Harleian Miscellany, p. 140. 


No. XIV. 


[The original of the following letter from Anne Boleyn to Cardinal Wolsey is in 
the British Museum ; and shows what pains she took, and what artifices she made 
use of, to gain the assistance of that powerful minister, in her marriage with King 
Henry.] 


To Cardinal Wolsey. 
My Lord, 
After my most humble recommendations, this shall be to 
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give unto your Grace, as [ am most bound, my humbie thanks for 
the gret payn and travell that your Grace doth take, in stewdyeng 
by your wysdome and gret dylygens howe to bryng to pas hone- 
rably the gretyst welth that is possyble to com to any creator 
lyvyng, and in especyall remembryng howe wrecchyd and un- 
worthy I am in comparyng to his Highnes. And for you I do 
knowe myself never to have deservyd by my desertys that you 
shuld take this gret payne for me, yet dayly of your goodness I 
do perceyve by all my ffrends. And though that | hade not know- 
ledge by them, the dayly proffe of your deds doth declare your 
words and wrytyng toward me to be trewe. Now good my Lord 
your dyscressyon may consyder as yet howe lytle it is in my power 
to recompence you, but all onely with my good wyl, the whiche [ 
assewer you that after this matter is brought to pas, you shall find me 
as I am bownd in the meane tym to owe you my servyse ; and then 
looke what thyng in this world I can immagen todo you pleasor in, you 
shall fyad me the gladdyst woman in the woreld to do yt. And next 
unto the King’s grace, of one thyng I make you full promes to be 
assewryd to have yt, and that is my harty love unffaynydly dewering 
my lyf. And being fully determynd with God’s grace never to 
change thys porpes, I make an end of thys my reude and trewe 
meanyd letter, praying ower Lord to send you moche increse of 
honer with long lyfe. Wrytten with the hand of her that besychys 
your Grace to except this letter as prosydyng from one that is 
most bowude to be Your humble and obedyent servant, 

Anne Boteyn.* 
Seward’s Anecdotes, vol. 4th, p. 109. 


No. XV. 


[This Letter was written not earlier than 1533, the year in which Cranmer was Archbishop, 
nor could it be later than January 1535, as Barlow (Dr. William) was not till then a 
Bishop. This Prelate, who was of very high distinction, became successively Bishop 
of St. Asaph—St. David’s— Bath and Wells (deprived 1553),—and Chichester, 1559; 
died 1568. (Le Neve Collier E. H. v. 2. p. 135.) Burnet asserts that he never mar- 
ried.—*‘ A more unhappy mistake could not possibly have been made. For so re- 
markable a marriage never happened to any clergyman of England, as to Barlow. 
He had five daughters, afterwards married to five Bishops,—Dr. Matthews, York— 
Wickham, Winchester—Overton, Litchfield —Westphaling, Hereford— Day, Winches- 
ter :—all this is declared at length in the epitaph fixed to the monument of Fraunces 
(the eldest) in the church of York.—Besides these daughters, Barlow had a son of 
his own name, who was Prebendary of Weysclesbomb, ta the church of Wells,” &c. 

Harmer’s Historical Doubts, p. 136.)—The latter is remarkable for having been the 
rst who wrote on the nature and properties of the loadstone, twenty years before 
Gilbert published his book on that subject. (Biog. Brit.) ] 


* Why Anne Boleyn retained her maiden signature after marriage 
{ know not; but I have seen several instances of it. That of her prede- 
cessor was simply “‘ Catherine ;” her successor, “ Jane the Quene,” an addi- 
tion used by Mary also. 
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[The following Original Letter is in the British Museum, and shows of what conse- 
quence Anne Boleyn thought Archbishop Cranmer’s interference in her marriage 
with King Henry the Eighth. It is addressed to that Prelate, and is curious for the 
simplicity of the style, and the spelling of it.] = 


My Lord, 


In my most humble wise, I thank your Grace for the 
gyft of thys benefice for Master Barlo, how behit this standeth to 
non effecte, for it is made for Tonbridge, and I could have it (if 
your pleasure was so) for Sondridge ; for Tonbrige is in my Lord 
my father’s gift, bi avowson that he hath, and it is not yet void. IL 
do trost that your Grace will graunt him Sundrig, and considering 
the payne that he hath taken, i do thynke that it shall be verie well 
bestovyd, and in so doing | reckon myself moche bounde to your 
Grace. For all those that have taken pain in the King’s matter, 
it will be my daily study to imagin all the waies that I can devyse 
to do them servis and pleasur. And thus I make an ende, sendyng 
you again the letter that you sent me, thankyng your Grace most 
humbly for the payne that you take for to wryte to me, assuringe 
you, that next the Kynge’s letter there is nothinge that can rejoice 
me so moche. With the hande of her that is moste bounde to be 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Anne Boveyn. 


My Lord, I besyche your Grace with all my hart, to remember 
the Parson of Honeylane for my sake shortly. 


Seward’s Anecdotes, vol. 1st, page 54. 


No. XVI. 


23. 


Io vorrei dir, ma l’animo I’abhorre, 

Le lagrime impediscon le parole, 

La spaventata memoria stracorre, 

Che ricordarsi tanto mal non vuole: 
Vorrei qui (dico) per esemplo porre 
Quel di, cui pid crudel non vide il sole, 
Pid crudele spettacolo, e pit fiero, 
Della Citta del successor di Piero. 


24, 


Quando correndo gli anni del Signore 
Cinquecento appo mille, e ventisette, 
Allo Spagnuolo, al Tedesco furore, 

A quel d'Italia, in preda Iddio la dette, 
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Quando il Vicario suo nostro Pastore 
Nelle barbare man prigione stette, 
Né fu a sesso, a grado alcuno, a stato, 
Ad eta, né a Dio pur perdonato. 
25. 

I casti Altari, i Templi sacrosanti, 
Dove si cantan laudi, e sparge incenso, 
Furon di sangue pien tutti, e di pianti— 
O peccato inudito, infando, immenso : 
Per terra tratte fur l’ossa de’ Santi, 
E (quel, ch’ io tremo a dir, quanto pid il penso 
Vengo bianco, Signore, agghiaccio, e torpo) 
Fu la tua carne calpesta, e’l tuo corpo. 

26. 
Le tue vergini sacre a mille torti, 
A mille scorni tratte pe’ capelli : 
‘E leggier cosa dir, che i corpi morti, 
Fur pasto delle fiere, e degli ucelli ; 
Ma lun grave a sentire esser risorti, 
Anzi al tempo que’ ch’ eran negli avelli, 


Anzi al suon dell’ estrema orribil tromba, 
Esser stati cavati della tomba. 


27. 


Siccome in molti luoghi vider questi 
Occhi, infelice miei per pena loro : 
Fin al ossa sepolte fur molesti 

Gli scellerati per trovar tesoro : 

Ah Tevere crudel, che sostenesti, 

E tu Sol, di veder si rio lavoro, 
Come non ti fuggisti all’ Orizonte, 
E tu non ritornasti verso il fonte ? 


Orlando Innamorata, L. 1. Canto 14. Stanza 23. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 








Wouoever directs his attention to the subject of national improve- 
ment, can scarcely fail to discover certain errors, in opinion and 
practice, which exercise a very mischievous influence upon society. 

In the first place, many persons appear to forget that every at- 
tempt to improve the circumstances of a people which does not 
include a reform of their moral character, will fail to effect any ex- 
tensive change ; and that, if the instrament of improvement which 
it is proposed to employ be in itself of a demoralizing nature, or is 
associated with something which has this tendency, no political 
benefit whatever, which it may promise to confer, can atone for 
the evil. Municipal regulations or political contrivances can, in- 
deed, in concurrence with religious and moral principles, do some- 
thing ; butthey can do little or nothing without them. “ La religion,” 
says Montesquieu, “ peut soutenir l'état politique lorsque les loix 
se trouvent dans l’impuissance.” But did any really wise legislator 
ever maintain the opposite hypothesis? ‘To say nothing of later 
ages, when the lessons of Christianity may be supposed to have 
lent new sanction to the truth above stated, let us turn to the his- 
tory of the wisest and greatest nation of antiquity. The Romans 
deposed two consuls, and recalled two others, because they had 
neglected some trivial ceremony of religion; and this on the prin- 
ciple, says Plutarch, that “they felt it a matter of greater importance, 
for the preservation of the state, to have their generals obedient to 
the gods, than to have them triumphant in the field.” 

A second mistake, is that of not separating, in the investigation 
of any such instrument of national improvement, the demoralizing 
influence which is accidental and separable from that which is 
original and inherent. 

And a third, is that of precipitately and in despair, on the de- 
tection of the mischievous influence of any such instrument, aban- 
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doning it, and adopting some new and untried speculation of a 
more modern discoverer. 

It is the intention of the few following observations—first, to 
show the consequence of these errors in a particular case; and; 
secondly, to point out a scheme which appears to promise consi- 
derable advantages in the present state of the national character 
and circumstances, 


Every well-wisher to his country must have observed with con- 
siderable pain, the gradual extinction of a spirit of real indepen- 
dence among the lower orders of our countrymen. It is no longer 
a favorite object with them to provide for themselves. It is 
scarcely recognised as a duty, by many, to live, by the blessing of 
God, on their own industry. In another part of this empire, it is 
not unusual to find the poor rejecting the proffered assistance of 
their richer neighbour, and directing his benevolence to some 
more distressed object. But, here, the poor are gradually becom- 
ing more dependent, necessitous, and grasping. ‘They laugh at the 
idea of self-support ; freely and without a blush extend the “ horny 
hand of exercise” in supplication ; and discover no loftier ambition 
than that of living on the parish funds and dying im the parish 
work-house. The spirit which used to be displayed in toiling for 
themselves, and wrenching from the stubborn soil the means of 
subsistence, is now exercised in struggling with the reluctant over- 
seer for some beggarly pittance, which patient industry might often 
have rendered unnecessary. 

Various remedies have been suggested, and applied without 
success, for this acknowledged evil. Many of them have failed 
because they reached only the surface of the mischief; and whilst, 
perhaps, they mitigated the momentary pressure, left untouched the 
secret source of calamity. They skinned over the wounds of the 
poor, but did not reach those diseased habits of indolence and de- 
pendence in which, perhaps, their poverty chiefly originated. The 
effect was like that of heaping fuel on a fire in order to extinguish 
it: the flame burnt dim for a moment, but soon blazed out with 
more fury than ever, 

But this remark is far from applying to all the remedies thu’ 
proposed ; and to none does it less apply than to that which is the 
peculiar object of the present observations,—I mean, the ‘“ Friendly 
Societies,” or “‘ Benefit Clubs.” It may be truly said, that scarcely 
any institution, mainly political, or involving so little of moral or 
religious consideration, promised to exercise a wider influence 
on the character and circumstances of the people. It may scarcely 
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be necessary to state, that the principle of these societies is, to re- 
ceive a certain small sum from every member in the season of health, 
on the condition of relieving him in the season of sickness and decre- 
pitude. In general, the contributor in health pays two shillings a 
month, to receive, when sick, twelve shillings a eeahs linden, 
now, mark the operation of the above-stated errors in the case of 
these societies. 

When the plan of them was first suggested to the public, it was 
received with open arms. Men of all classes pressed forward to 
lend their sanction and purses to the new institution. They anti- 
cipated the most unmeasured advantages from it. They saw, in 
the fervor of the moment, work-houses and poor-houses falling 
around them; and the spirit of mendicity, indolence, and depen- 
dence, retreating before that of co-operation and self-support. 
Little inquiry was instituted as to the moral influence of such in- 
stitutions ; and little care was taken to prevent the incorporation 
of any such evils with them as might injure their moral efficacy. It 
was thought enough to set the new instrument to work; and then 
to sit still and expect the regeneration of society. Accordingly, 
the instrument was set to work : almost every public-house in the 
country was furnished with one. And, the patent machine for the 
expeditious transmission of the various excise-poisons from the 
barrel to the mouth bemg about the same time discovered, the 
publican took his stand at one, and the secretary of the society at 
the other, as the joint constituted guardians of the comforts and 
welfare of the people-— Now, who will deny the culpable precipi- 
tance of such a line of conduct? Who, that had paused to inves- 
tigate, would not at once have discovered that the institution, 
though good in itself, if thus grafted upon a public-house, must 
imbibe the most deleterious qualities ? 

But let us follow these societies into the next stage of their ex- 
istence. On a sudden, many friends to religion and morality dis- 
covered that these clubs are fertile sources of immorality, and con- 
tention, and drunkenness—that they often introduce their young 
and sober member, for the first time, to the public-house ; first 
connect him with habitual drunkards ; first initiate him im all the 
mysteries of late hours, political squabbling, and personal antipathy 
—that the monthly club-night is generally a night of privileged in- 
temperance, which neither the Magistrates nor Clergy find it easy 
to check—and that, in addition to all this, the club member is, in 
a great multitude of instances, even robbed of all the pecuniary 
benefits proposed by the club. Shocked at the discovery, such 
well-meaning persons are not unfrequently hurried into a total for- 
getfulness of the next point to be investigated—viz. Whether 
these evils are accidental and separable from “ Friendly Societies,” 
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or whether they are inseparable, original, and inherent—and thus 
run into the second error to which we have adverted. Perceiving 
the intimate alliance between such results and such societies—per- 
ceiving that wherever the club appears, these consequences almost 
inevitably follow—they rashly identify them, or wed them together 
as cause and effect; and, accordingly, charge upon the institution 
what ought to be charged upon something associated with it, visit- 
ing on its devoted head the innumerable crimes of strong beer, 
purl, and geneva. 

In this state of things, it was scarcely possible to escape the 
third error to which I have referred. The plan of “‘ Saving Banks” 
has been recently proposed to the nation. And what has been the 
consequence? Many scarcely wait to investigate the pretensions, 
great or small, of this new scheme: they hurry through all the old 
circle of mistakes in their reception of the new candidate for pub- 
lic favor. Its moral tendency, and the evils which must necessa- 
rily, or may accidentally, associate themselves with it, are not taken 
into the account. The common answer given to suggestions on 
the duty of establishing ‘‘ Friendly Societies,” is, “Ti hey may be 


goods things; but have you got a Saving-Bank?” Even Parlia- 
ment itself, though far too wise directly to discourage Friendly 
Societies, has manifested a disposition to give encouragements to 
the one which are denied to the other. In short, the disposition 


of the day is to erect Saving Banks all over the land; and, which 
is the only subject of complaint here, to erect them on the ruins of 
Friendly Societies. 

But as this last error is, it may be hoped, in some respects, 
more corrigible than the rest; as it is very general at the present 
moment ; as it appears to be pregnant with great mischief to the 
community at large; I shall, perhaps, be excused for entering 
upon a brief examination of the comparative claims of the two 
institutions. I would beg, however, in order to guard against 
misconception of the following observations, to be permitted ex- 
plicitly to state the importance which I am disposed to attach to 
Saving Banks. 

It appears to me, then, that amongst those classes of society 
which are a little elevated above the agricultural poor—even 
among manufacturers, or among any class in which the price of 
labor is ordinarily, or even occasionally, such as to admit of laying 
up a part of their wages—these Banks are of the highest import- 
ance. They inculcate on the poor the great principle of providing, 
in the season of health and strength, for that of sickness and decay ; 
they are calculated to foster habits of economy, forbearance, and 
self-denial ; they lessen the chances of drunkenness and debauch- 
ery; they give the poor a stake in the well-being and quietness 
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of the state; they multiply the bands by which the depositors are 
allied to the Throne, the Church, and the Constitution ;—but, still, 
the preference given to them over Friendly Societies, as far as the 
great mass of the population are concerned, appears to be ill found- 
ed; and this for the following reasons.— 

1. The principle on which the Friendly Societies are founded, 
is of a loftier and more valuable nature than that which is the 
foundation of Saving Banks.—The principle of the Saving Banks 
is, that every man is to save for himself: the principle of the 
Friendly Societiesis, that every manis to save for himself, if he needs 
it ; but, if not, for those whose necessities may be greater than his 
own. ‘The member of the one, in laying up his money, contem- 
plates chiefly the object of taking it out for his own benefit: the 
member of the other wishes that he may never have occasion to 
touch his money; and, in that case, freely surrenders it for 
the benefit of his next-door neighbour, who is less healthy than 
himself. Now, which of these two principles is of the highest 
importance in forming the character of a community? The one is 
selfish ; the other is generous—the one is solitary; the other is 
public—the one fits a man for a cell; the other for a nation—the 
one sets a man to dig a pond in bis own garden ; the other prompts 
him to form a canal for the common benefit of mankind. I will 
not venture to predict to what extent the establishment of Saving 
Banks will promote the growth of se/fishness amongst us; but, m 
whatever degree they strengthen this detestable quality, they will 
rivet upon us one of the worst curses of our nature, and will de- 
grade and impair the national character far more than any habits 
of economy will raise and improve it. To have an economical 

ple, is a good thing; to have a generous people, is a better ; to 

ave a people at once saving and disinterested, is best of all: and 

it appears to be the tendency rather of Friendly Societies, than of 
Saving Banks, to form such a population. 

2. Again, the great bulk of the population are not likely to 
profit from Saving Banks as from Frrendly Societies.—In order 
to profit from the former of these institutions, it is necessary, first, 
to have money to lay up; secondly, to enjoy such an exemption 
from disease as to suffer this money to accumulate ; and, thirdly, to 
possess such a measure of forbearance as not to draw precipitately 
upon the accumulating fund. Now, it is to be apprehended that 
the great bulk of the laboring poor will fail as to all these points. 

In the first place, the rate of wages among the laboring classes 
of every country (and especially where the population is pressing 
hard upon the means of subsistence) is pretty accurately propor- 
tioned to the actual necessities of the laborer: in other words, the 
wages are such as neither to compel the poor to starve, nor to 
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allow him either to waste or to accumulate. Instances, without 
doubt, may be found, where the wages rise above or fall below the 
level. . The skill of the laborer, the want of hands, the pressure of 
work, may push the wages beyond the ordinary rate; and vice 
versa. But these are extraordinary cases. 1 would put it to any 
man, who is intimately conversant with the circumstances of the 
laboring poor, whether they are, generally speaking, able to accu- 
mulate ; whether the fact is not, that they are almost universally in 
debt; and whether they are not, in many instances, driven to the 
parish, not by imaginary, but by real and palpable distress. If 
the poor are not able, which is the fact in many cases, to pay 
the two shillings, or one and six-pence, per month to their 
Friendly Societies, what political alchemy can enable them to 
pay one of the lowest deposits which has been anticipated in 
the Saving Banks, viz. one shilling per week? It has been well 
observed, in a pamphlet to which f myself, in common with every 
reader on these subjects, am much indebted, that ‘ men in elevated 
stations imagine they see the lowest order when they see but the, 
lower. ‘The Corinthian capital looks down, and mistakes the cor- 
nice of the pediment for its base.”" 

But, again, the Saving-Bank supposes an exemption from dis- 
ease or distress, for which, we fear, the circumstances of the labor- 
ing poor scarcely allow us to hope. If the circumstances of the 
poor were likely to allow of any large portion of them making 
deposits in the Banks, they would at least frequently accumulate 
or lend out money now. But will any person, really acquainted 
with their condition, affirm this to be the case? 

And, thirdly, the Saving-Bank system supposes a degree of 
self-denial in the poor which is too much to require of them in 
their actual state of moral improvement. It supposes that a poor 
man, often out of work, often pinched for necessaries, often either 
sick himself or visited with sickness in his family, will, nevertheless, 
so forget his present evils, and speculate on those which are to 
come, that he will leave his deposit untouched, and feed himself 
and his family, not with loaves and bacon, but with four per cent. 
interest, and bread and meat in reversion. Now, it is much to 
expect of the poor that they will even wait for the “ golden egg” of 
their weekly wages, and not, by spending more than they have, as 
it were rip up the hen; but to imagine that they will, under the 
cravings of daily want, not merely leave the. bird unhurt, but also 
leave the egg in the nest, is to indulge a hope of which neither ex- 
perience nor just views of human nature warrant the indulgence. 

3. But, thirdly, suppose the great bulk of the population to avatl 
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themselves of the Saving Banks, the public advantage will even 
then be less than that arising from the general establishment of 
Benefit Societies,—To save trouble, 1 adopt a calculation from 
the little pamphlet already mentioned : — 

“* For a view of the respective powers of the two institutions to 
secure independence, let Mr] Rose’s table be compared with a Bene- 
fit Society of which the principle is to pay two shillings per month 
in health, in order to receive twelve shillings per week in sickness, 
By the table, the amount of one shilling per week, after one year, 
is 21. 12s. If the contributor should be ill at the beginning of the 
year, there is nothing for him: if, quite at the end of the year, he 
should be ill for four weeks, and should draw equal to the allow- 
ance of the Benefit Society, his capital is gone, and he must begin 
again. A member of the Benefit Suciety pays two shillings per 
calendar month ; and, if he has paid one pound to be free, supposing 
him under twenty-five years of age (and other ages in proportion), 
he will receive twelve shillings a week during illness in any part 
or the whole of the year, and will find his right to the same payment 
for future years undiminished, There is no occasion to go through 
the intermediate years, Let us take the twentieth. After twenty 
years, the contributor to the Bank (if he has had no illness, which 
would quickly have exhausted his stock, especially in the earlier 
years) will have paid 52/. and will be worth 77/. 8s. 6d. We will 
suppose that he is come to old age, or some lasting infirmity. He 
can afford six shillings a week for five years, and them comes to 
the parish, with the aggravation of disappointed hopes of indepen- 
dence. In the Society, the payments in twenty years will amount 
to twenty-four pounds ; the receipt, six shillings a week in old age, 
if his life should be protracted to the (I hope incalculable) date of 
a national bankruptcy.” 

To this statement I have seen no reply ; and it appears to me to 
admit of none. 

4. But, fourthly, L should be disposed to say, that not merely - 
the extent, but the species of the benefit conferred on the communit 

Saving Banks, 2s less valuable than that conferred by Friend 

octeties.—\t may be presumed, [ conceive, that the deposits in the 
Banks will, in most instances, be drawn off, not by driblets, to 
supply the wants of lingering disease, or decay, but in gross. sums, 
either for the family of the owner, if he dies, or, if he lives, to be 
employed by himself. Let us touch for a moment on each of these 
cases.—-Suppose the owner to die, and his child or children to 
become possessed of the money. Whoever knows the poor, and 
especially the young among them, will not hesitate to say, that a 
sum of money considerably beyond their actual wants is more fre- 
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quently a fatal than a valuable gift to them ; that it more frequently 
ministers to their passions than to their comforts. Many are the 
instances in which the poor, like the virgin in ancient history, sink 
under the burden of the wealth suddenly poured m apon them.— 
Suppose next the owner to /ive. In most instances, he will take 
out his deposit to employ it in effecting some change in bis mode or 
rank of life. But is it clear that either the state or the individual 
is often a gainer by these changes? On the contrary, it may be 
affirmed, that, generally speaking, all classes of laborers are most 
productive, and most happy, in the peculiar sphere for which they 
were educated. In most instances, these ardent spirits learn, too 
late, that use is second nature; that a man can rarely do more 
than one thing well ; that as the traveller who ascends a high moun- 
tain finds a difficulty in breathing the rarer atmosphere, so climbers 
of every kind breathe freer, and live happier, on the old level, than 
on the new elevation. 

But, now, let us, on the other hand, for a moment, inquire in 
what manner, generally speaking, the money deposited in Priendly 
Societies will be employed. It will be dedicated, in almost every 
instance, to this one objeet—to keep the owner out of the work- 
house. And can any benefit, humanly speaking, be more unequi- 
vocal? Can any rescue be more important to the state, or to the 
individual? Is it not the paramount evil of the Poor Laws, that 
they first break down a man’s independence, and at last plunge 
him in these abodes of vice and misery—that they first teach him 
he need not work with his own hands, nor get his own bread, nor 
minister to his own necessities; and, then, as a reward for his 
docility, farm him out to a man whose interest it is to starve him 
as soon as possible? On the contrary, it is the great benefit of 
these Friendly Societies, that they teach a man to avert his eye from 
the work-house ; to look to the blessing of God on his own honest 
endeavours; to get his bread by the sweat of his brow ; and pro- 
vide him, in his old age, with the means of enjoying his quiet cot- 
tage, and of peaceably making up his last solemn account with 
God Almighty.—Let it not be supposed that | am here adverting 
to the case of any particular work-house; but the position is indis- 
putable, that he who farms the poor is strongly tempted to starve 
the poor: and the fact is equally indisputable, that many a bloated 
manager of these receptacles has fattened upon the furrows and 
leanness of his dependants. If a work-house man discharges his 
duty to the poor, he does it in the face of a battery of temptations, 
which entitle him to be ranked at least as high as any hero of the 
day in which he lives. 

Such, then, is the result of this examination of the comparative 
merits of the two institutions ; and I cannot but think that the pre- 
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sent disposition to encourage the Banks, at the expense of the 
Benefit Societies, is proved to originate in mistaken views of policy, 
Far from removing the Club in order to make way for the Bank, 
I should be almost disposed to require that every depositor in a 
Bank should previously become a member of a Friendly Society. 

But then it may be asked, “ Are not these Friendly Societies 
pregnant with the most serious evils? Have not you yourself 
ranked them with the most serious causes of parochial demoraliza- 
tion?” Before 1 proceed to reply to these queries, and to propose 
the plan to which a reference was made in the opening of these ob- 
servations, I will take the liberty of stating the general constitution 
of these societies as they now exist, founding the statement upon a 
very large number of cases, which I have myself examined. 

i. In the first place, they meet for all the business of the Society 
at a public-house, 

2. They thus meet once every month, and once or twice, in addi- 
tion, every year. 

3. They subscribe generally two shillings per month to the Club, 
out of which six-pence is. to be spent in liquor, for the benefit of 
the publican whose house they frequent. 

4. Whatever be the number present, the sixpences of the whole 
Club are to be thus spent: so that if the night be bad, or any 
other obstacle to their meeting arise, ten men may drink the six- 
pences of one hundred. 

5. In general the publican is the treasurer ; and, partly by his 
rank of life, partly by his habits of business, partly by his imflu- 
ence over the sots im the Club, who are his debtors, gains a 
considerable ascendency in the Society, which he often employs 
either to borrow the money in the box for himself, or for some of 
his friends. 

Now, of course, a Benefit Society thus constituted is preguant 
with every possible mischief to society. 

In the first place, suppose all the club to attend the monthly 
meetings, so that there are no more sixpences than men; enough 
beer is drunk to make them wish for more, and purchase more : 
and, if not, the man who would otherwise bave shunned the public- 
house, having gone there to do the business of his Club, probably 
acquires a taste for its company and its habits; and, if he. goes 
to-night for the Society, returns to-morrow for himself. 

If, which is ordinarily the case, but a part of the Club attend, 
these drink the sixpences of the whole; and, of course, too often 
degrade themselves to beasts, break the. laws of God and their 
country, unfit themselves for labor the next day, and, perhaps, form 
habits of drunkenness, which issue in the ruin of body and soul. 

ln addition to these evils, the publican, or his friend, having bor- 
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rowed the Club-money, breaks, or dies insolvent, and the Club is 
ruined ; just, perbaps, at a time when its members are expecting 
to reap the fruits of their early labor and economy. The number 
of societies which are thus dissolved is almost incredible. 

It would be easy to strengthen this picture, and that without 
departing from truth, by throwing into the back-ground brawls 
and contentions, black eyes and bloody noses, appeals to the ma- 
gistrate to settle that which no judicature can settle,—the rights of 
a question where all are in the wrong. But it is wholly unnecessary 
to complete the sketch : enough has been said to show that Friendly 
Societies, as now constituted, are a very questionable benefit; that 
if they promote habits of saving on the one hand, they promote 
habits of expense and profligacy on the other ; and that they are, in 
fact, rather clubs for the benefit of the publican than of the public. 

But the question is, whether the case admits of any remedy? 
And this leads to a statement of the plan for the amelioration of 
these Societies, which [ am anxious to press upon all who do me 
the honor of reading these observations. 

It has been observed, that some individuals, partly from that indo- 
lence which tempts us to believe that whatever is must be, and 
partly from that fashionable zeal for a new institution which is apt 
to blind the eyes to the merits of every other, are disposed to believe 
that the evils now attached to Benefit Societies are inseparable 
from them. But, is it not evident, that the great bulk of these evils 
arise from the intimate connexion which has been insensibly es- 
tablished between Benefit Societies and public-houses? Chain a 
man in health to a man with the plague, and he will soon be as 
diseased as his companion: and such has been the fate of these 
Societies. 

The remedy, then, for these evils is so obvious, that it is neces- 
sary simply to name it: Separate the Club from the Public-house, 
and you gain your point. 

But it will be said, “ This is impossible: the brewers will not 
consent, the publicans will not consent, the drunkards will not con- 
sent; and men, after all, must be permitted to take care of them- 
selves, and provide for themselves, according to their own fancy.” 
Nor am [ disposed to undervalue these objections. On the con- 
trary, I conceive them to have much force ; and indeed so much, 
that it seems fo me impossible to touch with a rude hand the Clubs 
already in existence. But there are two plans which may be 
adopted, both of which promise a gradual extinction of the old 
Clubs, and the substitution of Societies of a better order. 

In the first place, let the Clergyman of every parish in the em- 
pire,-in conjunction with the leadmg authorities of his parish (if be 
be as happy as I have been in. obtaining their kind concurrence), 
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establish a Friendly Society, of which this is the corner stone, that 
no one of its meetings shall be held at a public-house. 

And, secondly, let Parliament either refuse the enrolment of any 
Clubs which meet at public-houses, or spend in them any part of 
the funds ; or, if this be deemed too strong a measure, let it grant 
certain parochial advantages to the members of Clubs upon this 
new plan. 

Let me not, however, be deemed visionary enough to imagine 
that such Societies will start into maturity at once. The sober 
club will, in the first instance, contend at some disadvantage with 
its more convivial neighbour. But, in the end, when a man finds 
that he has only one shilling and six-pence a month to subscribe, 
instead of two shillings; or that, if he subscribes two shillings, 
the additional six- pence is deposited in the box for his own benefit, 
instead of mounting in fumes to the giddy brain of his neighbour ; 
when he finds, moreover, some of his once convivial neighbours 
mourning in brokenness of heart over the bankruptcy of the publi- 
can, or some other creditor of the Club; he will learn to rejoice in 
the opportunity of paying less, or gaining more, and of enjoying 
what he does gain without the head-ache and heart-ache of intem- 
perance and contention. 

Wherever such a Club is established, all the hitherto conflicting 
parties in the various ale-houses will, in the first instance, perhaps, 
combine for its ruin. But such fiery elements will soon explode. 
The contest will not be long. ‘The foes of truth and sobriety will 
soon, like the enemies of Israel, turn theirswords against themselves, 
and leave it nothing to do but to use its victory with moderation, 
Such has been the result, I believe, wherever the battle has been 
fairly fought. 


Such are the few simple observations which I have thought it 
my duty to offer on this subject. I trust that [ shall not be con- 
ceived to have wandered from the line of my profession in thus 
presenting them to the public. Sure [ am, that whoever will take 
the trouble to ascertain the real influence of these Societies, as now 
constituted, will feel that no Clergyman can discharge his duty who 
does not endeavour to rescue his parish from their malignant in- 
fluence. Good order is not Religion ; but it is a better preparative 
for it than drunkenness and contention. And those who have 
learned in the Club to practise self-denial and forecast for the in- 
terests of this world, are thereby better prepared, under the mercy 
of God, to cultivate these habits with a view to the interests of a 
higher and a better. It is one of the calamities of the country, 
that the Clergy do not preside over more of its benevo ent institu- 
tions. ‘The time when such interference would have been regarded 
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with jealousy, is past 3 and their active and affectionate superinten- 
dence would tend materially, both to promote and improve our 
charities, and to engraft our Clergy upon the hearts of their people. 

On the whole—The express object of this paper has been to 
show, that, by a negligence of the moral influence of these institu- 
tions, they have been transformed from weapons of defence into 
weapons of danger and assault, and that it 1s only by improving 
their moral character they can be rendered of real value. But the 
Author ventures to indulge a hope, that this particular example will 
teach the general necessity of greater vigilance _ this point. 
Our Societies, to be vitally and extensively useful, must be so 
planned as not merely to save the money, but to improve the habits 
of the community. If we mean to lessen the Poor. Rates of the 
country, we must endeavour to lessen its vices—to secure the ob- 
servation of the Sabbath—to put the Scriptures into the hands of 
our peasantry—to extend the system of national education—to con- 
nect with the lessons of the school the lessons of sound orthodox 
religion—to lay the basis of national industry, and forbearance, and 
self-denial, and charity, in national piety—to secure the love of one 
another, by promoting the love of our God and Saviour — Reform, 
in short, if she hopes to accomplish her work upon earth, will 
always find herself compelled to draw the bulk of ber resources 
from Heaven. 
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Scene—The Green-Room. Time—Midnight. 


The Committee take their seats at a long table, in-the centre of which is placed 
a bust of Shakspeare: near it stands an antique lamp. 


Tue Cuainman.—The business of this evening, Gentlemen, 
is of no common interest. We are here assembled to take into 
consideration such plans, as men of science or taste may propose, 
for the monument of our SHAKSPEARE, the main bulwark of the 
British stage, the touchstone of the talents of our actors, the pride 
of our isles. Without presuming to launch into panegyrics on 
that poet, whose philosophy is in every Briton’s heart, and whose 
lines are on every tongue, I propose, without further prologue, 
that we proceed to the dispatch of the object of our meeting here. 


A Memper or tHe Committer.—Mr. Chairman! Be- 
fore we enter upon any discussions, I beg that some means may 
be taken to ventilate this crowded room ; for 1 never before ex- 

rienced such an oppressive heat, and difficulty of respiration. 
There's thunder, [’m sure, in the air. 

[The thunder rolls in loud peals, and a ball of fire strikes and 
rends one of the sides of the green-room ;—through the fissure] 


Tue Suave or Aristotie glides and appears.—In my 
saunterings through the asphodel groves (you may well stare at 
my appearance among you), [ have paid considerable attention to 
your great dramatic poet, O Brettanians! and great he unquestion- 
ably is, in spite of the ill-digested stuff which he often forces us 
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to swallow. Notwithstanding the decided inferiority of your dia- 
lect to our’s, Na Dia! I have found numerous passages, aye, 
whole scenes in his dramas, worthy of the gold casket which my 
restive pupil consecrated to his Homer. But | can hardly forgive 
your poet, O Brettanians! for having transgressed my rules, 
What a pity it is that, during his retreat, he did not meliorate the 
arrangement of his productions, and exclude from them trash 
which must always tend to diminish bis glory out of the island 
which gave bim birth! But (smiling satirically, and stuttering in 
a shrill tone, as he was wont,) | am aware that you Brettanians 
have stronger digestive organs than us Athenians. You can sto- 
mach food (hose epos eipein) which would give the Pentelicus 
goat-herds a vomit. Let your poet, nevertheless, have a handsome 
mouument. ( Vanishes.) 


Tue Cuairman, (somewhat agitated at the unexpected appa- 
rition.)—1 beg the Committee to understand, that the gentleman 
who has just delivered his opinion, has given it unasked. As it 
appears he comes from the shades below, we may presume that 
he is a member of the sub-committee. But as his name stands 
high, we are bound to treat him with respect, as well as any stran- 
gers belonging to his suite, who may choose to address the Com- 
mittee on this interesting occasion. 


Suave or LonGinvus appears—Had your illustrious poet, 
O Brettanians ! whose works I have lately scanned in the Ely. 
sian shades with the Stagirite, and Quintilian the Iberias, preceded 
me upon earth, I could better have illustrated my theories, by 
citing numerous passages of his Macbeth and Othello 25 ey 
as noble specimens of the essence of the sublime. You have my 
vote for a splendid monument, ( Vanishes.) 


Suave or Aiscuyivus appears.—When the tortoise fell on 
my pate in Sicily (you will not on this occasion, | trust, consider 
my appearance obtrusive), my countrymen, O Bretianians! never 
subscribed for a monument worthy of my memory, notwithstanding 
that I was the first to give the drama form and consistency ;_ not- 
withstanding too that 1 fought honorably for my country at Salar 
mis and Plata, and flattered: the institutions of Athens in my 
Persea. But you, Brettanians, prove yourselves more grateful to 
a poet who rivals me in sublimity, In my rambles through, the 
Elysian fields (and Hermes hath removed all film from my eyes), 
I have lately compared several of his tragedies with mine, and am 
of opinion, that, could the Athenian ladies have witnessed. some of 
his scenes, they would have been seized by as violent hysterics as 
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at my Eumenides. I would have you nevertheless understand, 
that I would not exchange the second act of my Choéphore for any 
two acts that the Brettanian can show. Entertaining, nevertheless, 
a very high idea of his powers, I give you my hearty vote for a 
monument to his honor; and I scarcely flatter you by saying, 
that before your poet’s birth, Prometheus was chained ; but when 
Shakspeare appeared—he was delivered. [ could add much 
more on the merits and demerits of your poet; but what [ have 
said must suffice ; for my attention is wholly engrossed by a loud 
hubbub near the ivory portals, concerning the delivery of my 
country from the yoke of barbarians. The iron decrees of Clotho, 
Atropos, and Lachesis, prohibit, alas! my reappearance on earth 
in material form, and the reassumption of my Salaminian sword 
on the glorious occasion ; but I must speed forthwith to the ada- 
mantine gates, and try what my presence can effect there.— Flectere 
si nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo. (Vanishes. ) 


Suape or Euripipes appears.—Sophocles and myself, O 
Brettanians! (my intrusion here, I perceive, startles you,) 
stretched at length, as we often are, in the asphodel meadows, 
have diligently compared the dramatic works of your Shakspeare 
with our own. Much we have found to applaud, and much to 
reprehend. His various delineation of character we have found to 
be admirable ; and he has sometimes reaches of thought, which 
ew surpass our highest. But I would not give my Medea for 

is Despoina Macbeth ; neither would Sophocles exchange his 
Antigone for the Cordelia of the Brettanian. My Colonean 
friend said to me lately, with his usual candour, as we were seated 
by the crystalline lakes :—*‘ I probably shall be found to be his 
inferior in the natural and happy development of the affections of 
the soul ; and his Lear is as tragically wrought as my (Edipus, or 
Ajax raving. The sentiments of his dramatic personages too, 
generally speaking, bear less the mark of the laborious author than 
mine; but he does not walk in the cothurnus, with such uniform 
dignity as I; neither has he any character that expresses physical 
dolor, equal to my Philoctetes.” 

I observe that, in one of his pieces, your poet prates incoherently 
of Hecuba. What can be his Hecuba to neo? Did he, in the 
name of the Dioscuri! ever express maternal anguish like my 
Hecuba? 1 find indeed one Constance, a Celt, who faintly resem- 
bles her; but she is only sketched imperfectly. ‘There is also one 
Bolomnia a Romaan ; but he has stolen nearly all her sentiments 
from our Plutarch of Cheronea. My Hecuba is fully Te a 
and leaves, as my demon whispers, nothing to be desired. -1 am 
not clear that, for general grandeur of effect, he can show any tra- 
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gedy equal to my T’roades ; ueither can I discover that he has 

laced virginal innocence in so trying and affecting a dilemma, as 
have, in my Iphigenia in Aulis. On the other hand, his Romeo 
and Juliet expresses more truly and delicately disappointed love 
than any one of my tragedies. His Timon we have found to be a 
grand effort of genius ; though I cannot say much for his concep- 
tion of our versatile Alcibiades. The conduct of our dramas, [ 
can assert without arrogance, is better than his; for your Shak- 
speare too frequently indulges in subordinate plots, which must 
necessarily harass the minds of the spectators, and divert them from 
the principal action. One piece, however, called Othello, wherein 
he is more regular than usual, would rouse the jealousy of Sopho- 
cles aud myself, were we not now, Jove be thanked! out of the 
influence of the malignant passions. 

We laughed heartily at one of his compositions, the scene of 
which lies at our Athens, exhibiting nevertheless several passages 
in which a superior genius is manifest. One of the characters, lL 
remember, he gives us with an 4ss’s Head; another he styles 
Arachne’s Web ; another, Blossom of the Pea; another, Ray of 
the Moon; and another, Seed of Sinapi; with other preposterous 
conceits, which he associates with our Theseus and a Queen of the 
Amazons. Na Dia! a fresh crew of monsters for our hero to 
combat, rather than be classed with! 1 say nothing of his absurd 
anachronisms, of his dramas being surcharged with characters, nor 
of his neglect of the unities, for which we poor Greeks (bowing 
ironically) always entertained, it seems, a too scrupulous reve- 
rence, 

But one of the grossest, and least excusable faults, which we 
have found, in examining the productions of your Shakspeare, O 
Brettanians ! is his childish play upon words, often indulged too in 
the most tragical crisises. By the Charites! had Sophocles and 
myself treated an Athenian audience with such infantine vagaries, 
we should have been pelted with rotten figs and olives in the 
theatre of Bacchus. As for his choruses—Demeter! a fig’s end 
for’em! With the exception of a few fine passages occasionally 
sparkling among many bad, we neither of us would exchange our 
second-rate efforts in that department of the drama, for the whole 
of his clubbed together. But his songs are often sweet, and as 
melodious as the harp of AZvlus struck by the airy fingers of the 
Zephyrs. I will hardly acknowledge his superiority to me in the 
masterdom of pathos, nor in the judicious introduction of philoso- 
phical sentiments. Nevertheless, both Sophocles and myself 
cannot but be sincere admirers of the profundity and exuberant 
variety of his genius. 

Fortunate Shakspeare! when the case of my spirit was man- 
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gled by dogs, my countrymen thought they did a great thing in 
erecting a mound of earth over my remains, in the road to the 
Pireus ; but thou art happy in having thy merit signalized by a 
nobler monument! Thou hast, our hearty votes for its completion, 
and were we upon earth, we would cheerfully subscribe to it a 
talent each, as a proof of our respect for thy talents; notwith- 
standing that thou — satirized Homer, the sacred fountain of our 
inspirations, in an extravagant production, which Thespis would 
almost have been ashamed to own. ( Vanishes.) 


Suave or ARIsTOPHANES appears.—I have reason to fear, 
O Brettanians ! that your poet has contrived to surpass me in 
ure comedy drawn from nature; but in satiric comedy, which 
identifies with itself known characters, whether rational or brute, 
Bekekekex, koax, koax, “ I have him on the hip,” to use a phrase 
in his own works, which caught my eye lately, as 1 was walking 
by the crystal fountains, arm in arm with Menander, One of the 
advantages I have over him (and I have frequently compared, in 
the Elysian avenues, his comic productions with my own), was the 
wider field afforded at Athens for comedy, by the absurd passions 
attributed by my countrymen to their deities ; of which I have not 
failed to profit in my Birds, my Frogs, and my Plutus. We both 
agreed that his powers must have been extraordinary, and that had 
he flourished our contemporary in Hellas, we should. have been 
cruelly jealous of them, You have Menander’s (he charged me 
to tell you) and my votes for a monument worthy of his merits, 


( Vanishes.) 


Suape or Pxiautus appears.—Though your poet’s comic 
powers may equal mine, Britanni! I would have you bear m 
mind (neither will you be able to convict me of errors in my 
assertion), that he robbed me of my Menachmi. In spite of his 
theft, the ingenious rogue has my heart-felt vote for a monument; 
and were | upon earth, I would count down three drachmas, as my 
share in the subscription—depol! a round sum for Accius Plau- 
tus, who was always poor. ( Vanishes.) 


Suape or Terence appears.—For some time past, O 
Britanni! the portals of the ivory gates have resounded with 
“ Shakspeare !” “ Shakspeare!” “ Shakspeare!” I was deter- 
mined in consequence, in my cool asphodel retreat, to compare, 
sine ird et studio, his comic powers with my own ; in doing which, 
I have had no small troublé, blending as he often does promiscu- 
ously his comic and tragic scenes. Had I done so in mI prover 
tions, | fear they would have come off but very ill at the Megalen- 
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sian games, Somehow or other, he has contrived to beat me in 
vis comica; and his characters, generally speaking, are more 
strongly portrayed than mine. But in chastened comedy, sup- 

rted throughout by elegant diction, 1 leave bim far behind. 

either will I allow, in reference to comedy alone, that he was a 
greater man than myself; for you should recollect, that though 
born in Africa, I contrived to produce plays which were admired 
by the first wits of Rome, and called forth, medius-fidius! the en- 
thusiastic approbation of Cesar. My shade even now remembers 
with rapture, the complimentary verses of such a man! Your 
proposed building, Britanni! to the memory of Shakspeare, flat- 
ters me with the belief that the nations of the earth still recompense 
nobly well- attested dsamatic genius; and [ have to thank you, for 
having painted my statue on the proscenium of your principal 
theatre. ( Vanishes.) 


Saave or Lore De Veca Det Carpio appears,— 
Know, Gentilhombres Ingleses! that friendship for your Shak- 
speare alone has induced me to present myself here. Our shades 
are much together in the Elysian fields, whether from an indefinable 
secret sympathy, or from our having been contemporaries upon 
earth, I know not; but it is even so. He often tells me kindly, 


that he prefers my society to that of the other dramatic poets. If 
ever be chances to meet the shades of Racine and Corneille in the 
great avenue of the poets, a blank silence ensues on either side ; 
“ nec magis moventur, qudm si dura silex, aut stet Marpesia cau- 
tes ;” owing not to a contemptible jealousy on either side, but to 
a want of a spontaneously-flowing sympathy. It was but lately 
that my friend expressed to me a regret, that, when on earth, he did 
not blot more, and thereby secure a less disputed title to fame. 
“ Fame!” [ retorted, “hast thou not quaffed a good cup-full 
already, Guillelmo? Your countrymen are not more fastidious 
than mine. England and Spain must take the dross with the ore 
of our respective productions. If you talk of blotting, Apollo and 
the Muses know that I have even more need of it than you. T’ll 
cure your qualms,” | added, “ by informing you, that your coun- 
trymen are preparing to raise a monument to your memory—Con- 
tinud audite voces respecting it, near the ivory portals ; and I have 
to request your leave to fly to earth, to give it my sanction.” 
“ ’T will be Love’s Labor Lost! my dear Lope,” he replied with 
some warmth, “ for they’ve bruited me enough, and I’ve bad more 
of the bubble reputation than I ever bargained for. Leave ’em to 
make as Much Ado About Nothing as they list. But you leer 
eagerness with your eyes—As You Like It, then.—Will charters 
this earnest of your good-will with What You Will.” 
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We then conversed on other subjects, and strolled to the great 
asphodel bank, close to the diamond grottoes. He there lay down, 
and fell asleep. Eftsoons came his own fairy sprites, fanning his 
temples with their transparent pinions ; and [ left Titania busied in 
heaping a pillow of musk-roses for his head, ever and anon whis- 
pering in his ears, “ My gentle joy!” Then stole I softly away, 
steered my flight to the triple gates, which turned spontaneously on 
their hinges at my dentin and behold—here Iam! ‘The shade 
of Lope de Vega demands a monument on earth to his Elysian 
friend and companion, the genius of your isle! Y asi deciendo, 
vivan ustedes mil anos! ( Vanishes.) 


SHaDE or Mo.ieEReE appears.—Boileau et moi-méme, Mes- 
sieurs (je vois que ma présence vous frappe ; toutefois, l’ombre 
de Poquelin n’ a rien de tragique), ayans beaucoup entendu:parler 
de votre Shakspeare tant vanté, dans la grande allée des poétes aux 
Champs Elysées, nous avons comparé ensemble ses ouvrages co- 
miques avec les miens ; et nous sommes ue d’accord, que peut- 
étre je n’ai pas dévéloppé un seu/ caractére si heureusement congu, 
et si emjnemmentcomique, que son Falstaff, surtout tel qu’il le fait 
parditre dans les Commeres de Windsor. Lintrigue de mes piéces 
pourtant, est mieux soutenue que chez lui; et vous pouvez vous 
assurer, que malgré la force du génie de votre poéte, je ne voudrois 
pas donner mon Avare, mes Fourberies de Scapin, mon Tartuffe, 
et mes Femmes Scavantes, pour tout ce qu'il a écrit dans le genre 
comique. Nous ne contemplons pas sans intéret cependant, le 
monument que vous projetez a sa gloire; et je conseillerais 4 mes 
compatriotes de faire la meme chose pour Corneille et Racine dans 
les lieux de leur naissance ; puisque la guerre, leur métier favori, 
leur manque dans ce moment-ci. Vous pouvez vous étonner a la 
vérité; que nous nous intéressons a la gloire de votre Shakspeare ; 
mais il est certain, que malgré quelques grossiéretés, l’apanage de 
son siécle, il avoit un génie supérieur; d’ailleurs, nous autres 
péetes, (Dieu merci!) nous ne sommes plus tourmentés de ri- 
valités odieuses. ( Vanishes.) 


Suave oF Mitton appears, blind. 
What needs my Shakspeare for his honor’d bones, 
The labor of an age in piled stones ? 
Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a star y-pointing pyramid? 
Dear son of memory! great heir of fame ! 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ! 
Thou, in our wonder and“astonishment, ~ 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 
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For whilst to the shame of slow-endeavouring art, 
Thy easy numbers flow ; and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took ; 
Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us inarhle with too much conceiving ; 
And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 
. (Vanishes. ) 


Snape or DryDeEn appears.—Let the monument be tower- 
ing and spacious; for, of all poets, the bard of Avon was gifted 
with the most aspiring and comprehensive mind. (Vanishes. ) 


Snape or Pore appears.—Take, without more ado, the 
poetic wing of my Temple of Fame. (Vanishes.) 


Snape or THomson appears.—l rush from the Elysian 
groves (and trust you will not deem my presence unseasonable), to 
encourage you with my vote, and suggest an idéa on this occasion 
which must touch every British poet’s heart. 1 propose that you 
plan a building in the Grecian style, and erect it on “ thy hill, 
delightful Sheen !” exhibiting a statue of Britannia in the midst, 
pointing with her right hand to a bust of Shakspeare, and holding 
in her left a scroll, inscribed— 


“ Is not wild Shakspeare mine and Nature’s boast ?” 


I think this a fit spot for the monument; first, because it is beau- 
tiful ; secondly, it is at once suburban and subrural ; characteristic 
as it were of the genias of the poet of the Avon, which riots in 
cities, as well as among the wildest scenes of nature. Poets have 
claimed, time out of mind, and obtained too, a sort of vanity-licence 
from the high Court of Apollo; 1 shall therefore offer no Apology 
either in verse or prose, for suggesting a plan, in which my-muse 
is somewhat concerned ; and which struck me as | was lately 
strolling in the same walk as Delille,’ in a sequestered part of the 
Elysian fields, ( Vanishes.) 


Snant or VoLTAtIRe appears.—Qu’on le représente donc 
comme son propre Caliban, tenant dans la main droite son Hamlet, 
dans Pautre, une carte de son ile de Bohéme. Qu’on mette a ses 


* Thomson and Delille were men of the same walk in poetry. 
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pieds une statue d’Aristote, preuve de son respect pour lui. Puis- 
qu'il est hors de toute régle lui-méme, il faut que son monument 
le soit aussi. Mettez donc les bases des colonnes en haut, et les 
chapiteaux en bas. Que le sculpteur n’oublie pas non plus, de 
mettre a ses pieds, nos pauvres Corneilles, Racine, et Moliere, 
apprenant de lui de nouvelles méthodes pour la conduite de leurs 
drames, (Panishes.) 


Suave or DipERot appears.—Tiens, tiens, Voltaire ! réprime 
ta satire mordante. Qu’on nous le donne plutét comme le grand 
Saint Christophe de Notre-Dame, aux jambes colossales, et 
s'avangant a pas de géant sur la terre. (Vanishes.) 


Suave or D’ALEMBERT appears—Je me souviens que 
quand j’étois sur la terre, j’ai lu dans la narration de quelque voya- 
geur en Sicile, qu'il y avoit un prince de ce pays-la, doué d’un 
génie actif, mais bizarre; qui a bati un palais non loin de Palerme, 
rempli de statues grotesques, et mal-proportionnées, FPrenez son 
palais pour le monument de votre poete. ( Vanishes.) 


Snape or La Harpe appears.—Malgré quelques scénes 
heureuses, quelques éclairs de = je ne saurois jamais mettre 
en paralléle le mérite de votre Shakspeare, avec celui des grands 
dramatistes Frangois. Votre obstination 4 son égard, m’a tou- 
jours paru singuliére. Comment préférer son monstre de Hamlet, 
son fou de Lear, et son Jules César, qui, chez lui, n’est qu’un 
capitan de bandits, au Caton d’Addison, et A la Venise Sauvée 
d’Otway! J’ai reconnu pourtant, dans mon Cours de Littérature, 
quelques perles jetées ga et la dans son énorme fumier ; et il faut 
avouer que son génie, tout bizarre qu’il est, mérite un monument, 
puisqu’il a obtenu tant d’autorité chez vous, ( Vanishes.) 


> 


Snape or Gray appears.—I have to apologise for suggesting 


to the Committee a hint afforded by my Progress of Poesy. 
Would the sculptor of the monument do amiss (1 speak with dif- 
fidence) in representing great Nature giving the keys of the human 
heart to the immortal boy? ( Vanishes.) 


Suave or Garrick appears, with sparkling eyes.—What! 
my sweet Willy-o in at last for a monument worthy of his great- 
ness! This is as it should be. But I charge the Committee, 
whatever plan they may adopt, to remember that Stratford is his 
birth-place, and to bear in mind the injunction that he left you, not 
to disturb his bones, ( Vanishes.) 
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Suave or Mapemoisette Cxiairon appears.—Je wai 
jamais pu apprécier au juste, le génie du poéte Anglois. Tout 
ce que jen sais est, que quand mon cher Garrick et moi nous 
jouames nos réles respectifs dans mes appartemens a Paris, tantét 
il m’a attendri jusqu’aux larmes, tantét il m’a fait frissonner d’hor- 
reur. Je conclus donc, avec beaucoup de vraisemblance, que votre 
Shakspeare, malgré quelques bizarreries, est un diamant de la 
premiere eau. II] mérite, sans doute, un beau monument. 


(Vanishes. ) 


Suave or Warsurton appears.—Let the monument be 
Greek, and let it be illustrated with inscriptions in the same dia- 
lect. Every honorary building, without them, especially if Grecian, 
must be nonsense, a monstrous architectural abortion, tickling 
solely the senses, not addressing the mind. If I found it expedi- 
ent to strike the mental eye of the reader of the poet’s text with 
Greek citations, it is not easy to imagine that what meets the so- 
matic vision merely can hit the mind without inscriptions at least 
in that noble language, Let the architect take a circular temple 
with thirty-eight columns; let each be inscribed with one of the 
poet’s dramas in Greek, after this manner : Hee Tragodia Iorkana, 
Metron anti Metrou, Hoisper Thelete, Dodekatee Niuz, and so 
forth. Let his statue (something in the style of Michael Angelo’s 
Moses) be inscribed— 

Saxperid Hiupsists Megisto. 
Every thing then is intelligible at a glance. ( Vanishes.) 


SHADE oF JOHNSON appears.—I see no reason for any in- 
scriptions, much less Greek. Our Shakspeare was an aboriginal 
Briton, Such is the ubiquity of his genius, so active is the pro- 
pagation of his dramatic eftoris through the medium of our typical 
foundries, that a monument without any inscription will prove a 
sort of relief to the public mind, so overwhelmed as it is by the 
poet’s works.—There is a highly expressive silence. 


(Vanishes growling.) 


Suave or MALone appears.—The sculptor perhaps will do 
well to take his likeness from the bust in Stratford church, the 
effect of which 1 heightened, by giving it a coat of white paint. 

( Vanishes.) 


SHADE or STEEVENS appears.—The gentleman is equally 
unfortunate, whether in painting the bust of the poet, or in com- 
menting his works. ( Vanishes. ) 
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Suave oF Susanna Suakspeare, favorite daughter of 
the poet, appears.—Why trouble yourselves, good gentlemen, 
about my dear father, more than you already have doue? Is not 
your admiration of bis works his noblest mausoleum? Snuffer his 
own Susanna to remind you that he has already two monuments to 
his memory. Had he none, he died in the religion of bis country, 
and is amply satisfied with having instructed and delighted it with 
his writings, Your own hearts will explain my appearance among 
you on this occasion. And could | absent myself—I, his favorite 
Susanna, whom, When on earth, he loved so tenderly ? 


(Vanishes, weeping.) 


Suave or Joun-s-ComBe appears.— Be sure you represent 
him in 2 marble-relief standing behind an oak, and taking his aim 
at a buck in Sir Thomas Lucy’s park, When on earth, | knew 
the rogue well; and he was as clever a deer-stealer as ay in the 
county of Warwick. [| owe him this hit for the epitaph, in which 
he sent me to the devil. But cloven-footed Satan coucerns uow 
neither deer-stealiig Will, nor the plain yeoman of Stratford— 
John-a-Combe, ( Vanishes.) 


Suave or Vittorio AuFigri appears.—Le due volte ch’io 
sono stato in Inghilterra, ho riconosciuto che il merto del vostro 
Shakspeare era ben fondato. Non abbiamo che’l nostro Alighier, 
chi si pud paragonar con ello, e per la profondita de’ pensieri, e 
perl’ altezza del stile. Date un monumento semplice e sublime, a 
quel gran maestro del cuor umano, quel Ercole della tragedia, chi 
m’ha vinto nel genio si, ma non nel giudizio, né nella scienza di 
buon ordine teatrale; chi ba incatenato nelle sue opere, le due 
fere donne, ahi lasso! le mie due furie spaventevole—Ira, e Ma- 
linconia. (Scanisce_ fremebondo.) 


Snape or R. B. SHeripan appears——Ben Jonson, Colley 
Cibber, and myself, have just finished a bowl of nectar in the 
poets’ walk of the Elysian fields. Quoth Ben, “ Let us drink 
success to the monument, which is about to be erected to the 
applause, delight, and wonder of the stage ;” in which Cibber and 
myself heartily joined. You are aware that when | was among 
you, I yielded to no one m admiration of Shakspeare ; but I will 
not trouble the Committee with any hints respecting the proposed 
monument, whether or no it should be simple, or splendid, whether 
or no it should be ewbossed with the poet’s armorial bearings ; for 
I was well enough satisfied with his monument at Old Drury; 
when the Shakspeare crest and arms were so appropriately sup- 
ported by John Kemble and his sister. ( Vanishes.) 
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Tue Cnainman, after a pause of five minutes—The mem- 
bers of the sub-committee, “ whose bones are marrowless, whose 
blood is cold,” appear now to give us some respite. If your pa- 
tience be not exhausted, [ crave your attention to extracts from 
three letters lately come to hand. 


Extract of a Letter from Vincenzo M 1.—Omero, il 
nostro Dante, ed il vostro Shakspeare, sono i soli poeti dotati dal 
vero estro divino. ‘Tre sono i poeti del mondo; tre dunque siano 
i monumenti della Santa Trinita del Parnasso. 


Extract of a Letter from T A.—Prenez un beau bloc 
de marbre Grec. Faites-le s’asseoir parmi les grands poétes 
dramatiques, tant anciens, que modernes, jouissans, chacun, de la 
gloire qui leur est due, et se reposans amicalement dans un séjour 
délicieux des Champs Elysées. 


Extract of a Letter from Wituetm S—— t.—Of three 
volumes which I have dedicated to an analysis of ancient and mo- 
dern dramatic literature, your Shakspeare nearly engrosses one; a 
sufficient proof of the esteem in which | hold his talents. 1 would 
erect at Stratford a small amphitheatre, and place in the centre a 
statue of the poet ; and let his canopy be the skies. Represent him- 
self standing in a biga drawn by two Pegasi, Melpomene guiding 
one, and Thalia the other, with this inscription in gold letters on 
the biga— 

GeENio 
InsutaRuM BritTaNNICARUM. 


Suave or Mapame De S——-t appears. L’ idée de mon 
ami est sublime a la vérité; mais je prendrois plut6t un batiment 
gothique, aussi imposant que vous voulez, mais d’un plan irrégu- 
lier; dans lequel, cing ou six grandes fenétres peintes de mille 
couleurs, répandent une clarté merveilleuse, ct font un effet prodi- 
gieux ; tandis que la lumiére ne pénétre qu’a peine par les autres, 
serrées de grilles, et de grandeur inégale ; pour exprimer a la fois 
la sublimité austere, la variété étovnante, et la conduite défectueuse 
des pieces de votre Shakspeare. ( Vanishes.) 


Snape or Porson appears. | just left the Scaligers, Bertley, 
and Casaubon, in high dispute about Shakspeare, in the critics’ 
walk of the Elysian fields. My appearance on, this occasion can- 
not surprise you, since most here present are aware that, when on 
earth, | had Shakspeare as much as my own dear Euripides at 
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heart, and by heart. This is not the place for me to insist on the 
“mens divinior,” or on the “ cam flueret lutulentus, erat quod 
tollere velles.” Let it suffice to know that the shade of Richard 
Porson votes for a Greek monument. (Vonishes.) 


Tue Cuairnman. What! will the line of the Shades stretch 
out to the crack of doom? Start, eyes! how many more? 


A MemMBER or THE ComMiITTEE, and Actor of the first 
Witch at Covent-Garden. Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to propose 
an antidote for the ghosts,—an efficacious one, I ween, in the 
shape ofa Tureen of Negus. The vapours of this caldron, more 
genial than the witches’, shall no doubt dispel them. 


Yes—our caldron shall burn clearer— 
Waiter! twelve bottles of Madeira! 
Squeeze Seville oranges a score ; 

Add lemon-ciips ; grate nutmegs four. 
Of sugar-candy put one pound ; 

So shall our charm be firm and sound. 
To settle all superfluous scum, 

By spoonfuls burn one pint of rum. 
Pour, the ghosts away to drive, 

Of boiling water gallons five. 

The pow’r of steam on earth we know ; 
Let’s try it on the shades below. 

Add cloves a few ; and (damn the trouble !) 
A genial beverage boil and bubble. 


A MemBer or THE CommitTTEE, and Actor of the second 
Witch at Drury-Lane. 


While you about the Negus go, 

My office too I'll deftly show. 

"Take pounds twice five of wheaten flour, 
And on the mass thrice sifted pour 

Of Devon's clouted cream one pint ; 
With half as much orgeat anoint. 

Slic’d in square lumps, five quinces add, 
And rose-conserve to make us glad. 

Let proper interval be given, 

To candied citrons hash’d eleven. 

Put in thrice twelve pistachio kernels, 
(Peel ’em, the rind our lips will burn else.) 
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In lieu of currants, (vulgar fare !) 

Dried cherries scatter here and there. 

Let yolks of twice six egys new laid 

With golden slime the dough pervade. 

A spirit-zest impart, in eke throw 

One pint of cream from Martinico. 

In mystic oven clap and bake 

Th’ ingredients of the Shakspeare Cake— 

Old Twelfth ’twill surely jealous make. 

[The table sinks, and presently re-appears with the Bowl of 

Negus and Shakspeare Cake, which are handed round to the Com- 
mittee. } 


MaRMADUKE SturRTON, owner of the site of the Globe Thea- 
tre.—When | rose this mor 


Tue CuairMan, interrupting him —Our dispelling charms, 
I see, are firm and good; and I congratulate the Committee in at 
last being able to collect opinions more material to our purpose, 
and less immaterial than those with which we have been hitherto 
favored. Mr. Sturton, when you please, Sir. 


MarmMapvuxke Sturton.—Gentlemen, when I rose this 
morning, nothing was further from my thoughts than the idea of 
troubling you with any suggestions on my part relative to the pro- 
posed monument to Shakspeare ; but lo! as the breakfast-urn was 
hissing on the table, my daughter Wilhelmina, a bit of a harebrain 
to be sure, came running into the room, and saying—“ Well, papa, 
have you not read the advertisement about Sbakspeare’s monu- 
ment?” ‘ No,” I replied. ‘ Well but, papa, it particularly con- 
cerns us,” she added, “ since | have always heard that the Globe 
Theatre, where our poet himself performed, and as some say, held 
the spectators’ horses, stood in our premises.” She produced, at 
the same time, a drawing of her own, pressing me so incessantly 
to present it to the Committee, that | could not quiet her, but by 
promising that I would do as she requested ; cautioning her at the 
same time not to feed her vanity with the hope of its being adopted. 
You see, Mr. Chairman (ianding the drawing), the design exhibite 
a plain Doric column supporting a Globe, surmounted with a sta- 
tue of our poet, which my daughter advises you to place in my 
premises. She says, the plan she proposes may be considered 
equally allegorical of the Globe Theatre, and of the theatrical 
Globe or World, of which Shakspeare is, in England at least, the 
avowed sovereign. ‘The idea appears to me fair enough fora girl 
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of sixteen; and whether acceptable or no, your goodness, 1 am 
sure, will pardon a father’s indulgence to a daughter on such an 


occasion. 


Frank Crip, owner of the Butcher’s Shop at Stratford-upon- 
Avon.—Plase your honors, [ ba but a plain Englishman—’scuse 
the liberty | take in coming up to Lunnun to trouble you. Though 
Iba not much customed to these matters—but, pense, De his head) 
why [ thinks, that as [ owns the house in which Shakspeare was 
bora, it ba but right that you make a purchase of it and the ground, 
for the moniment to stand; the sitivation being as good as any in 
all Stratford. If you ax the price, your honors—to spake conshen- 
tious now—why I thimks two thousand pounds will ba but fair 
im these baird tax-times, your honors; and if you plase to give to 
honest Frank the kape of the moniment—why now, to ax as low a 
price as | can, two and sixpence a head to see it, will be only a 
trifle for gemmen, your honors. Sister’s suds, to kape the pil- 
lows nate, will come to nain or ten shillings a week in these 
*spensive times—now, | ingage, if you plase to trust me with the 
kay, to kape the moniment so clane, that the smock of the hansomst 
and richest bride in all Stratford, in her way to church, shall be 
sut to it, your honors; beside, my house is almost ruinated, and 
the walls so writ over with names, that gemmen have no more 
. room to write their’s, your honors. *Scuse me for loving the eha- 
racter of our dair Will better than my own int’rest, and my fam’ly 
int’rest, and the int’rest of all the county of Warwick, and the int’rest 
of all England put to that—but as how, if you don’t plase to have 
my arty hoffer, all 1 have to say is, that our good Will shall have 
my best will, your honors. 


Daniet Wootricn Tupper Yeo, a South- Down Grazier. 
—Though I can read in your eyes, Gentlemen, before | begin to 
address you, that a grazier must be a sort of fish out of water in a 
Committee of this description, your goodness, | am sure, will par- 
don me, for having come post-haste from my farm at Harting, to 
suggest a plan for the monument of our great Shakspeare. You 
must know that, when a young man, [ had no relish for the pro- 
fession of a grazier ; but happening to turn one day over the pages 
of our poet, | dipped on his charming description of a shepherd’s 
life, which so tickled my fancy, that, from that moment, | beeame 
a shepherd in my heart; while before 1 was one but mm name. 
Neither would [ barter my condition now for any that the 
world can offer. People who are as much struck with Shakspeare 
as myself, will no doubt be surprised that my -plan aspires to 
nothing so grand as marble, stone, or the more homely -brick. 
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To be brief, 1 hold, Gentlemen, that Will Shakspeare could 
have been nothing more or less than a shepherd ; that is to say, he 
must have been a shepherd in his soul, or he could not have 
painted rustic life so cleverly and neatly as he has done. ‘There- 
fore | hope you wall not think my plan absurd, if I propose that 
his monument should be placed at Harting, in the heart of the 
South-Downs, and consist of one hundred unbarked trunks of 
beech-trees, with a plain bat ‘stoutly thatched roof, having two 
weathercocks af top, moving on’the same iron rod, one as usual, 
the other with the letters, W, S, P, N, that is, William Shakspeare, 
Poet of Nature; and so contrived, that letter S may face letter 
N; both weathercocks indicating to the beholder the direction of 
the wind, and that Shakspeare is as true to nature as the wind is to 
the quarter from which it blows. [ would place his statue, carved 
in oak, in the centre, represented as a shepherd. “The door-way 
should be “ o’ercanopied with luscious woodbine,” to use his own 
words, and a small avenue of sweet-william should mark the ap- 
proach to the porch, other garden flowers smiling around in pro- 
fusion—poppy, valerian, and wormwood, excepted, Forgive a 
plain grazier, Getitlemen, for presuming to lay before you his ideas 
on this occasion. 


Peter Ocoee, an Architect of York.—If ever a favorable op- 


portunity presented itself, Gentlemen, for whetting the gentuses of 
British architects and sculptors, that surely is the present one. ‘If 
you will please to honor me with the erection of the pro 
building, | hope to be able to gratify the public taste, ‘by 
inventing an order which shall not bear the remotest affinity to 
the Antediluvian, Egyptian, Persian, Siculo-Etruscan, ‘Tuscan, 
Greek, Roman, Saxon, poimted ‘Tudor, unpointed Plantagenet, 
Elizabethan, or any, in short, hitherto known. The French, you 
naa Gentlemen, are aware, thought in the reign of Louis 
LV. to eclipse the solar'blaze of Grecian taste, by imagining a 
new architectural order. What did they do? Why, they clapped a 
cock with extended wings between the Corinthian volutes, pe 
him on the acanthus-leaves, and denominated this. effort of genius 
the French order. 1 hope to be able to prove that my intended 
Shaksperian order shall be more original, and display unhatched 
and unfledged capitals, worthy of our cock-poet’s crested and 
capital genius. 1] propose, in the entablature, to omit the cima 
reversa ; for { hold that nothing topsy-turvy should appear in a mo- 
nument to Shakspeare. But 1 will not broach any more of my 
ideas at present ; for they will be made more intelligible by draw- 
ings, As for the situation of the monument, [ do not think you 
can do better, Gentlemen, than commission me to place it on the 
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summit of Wharnside, the highest mountain in Yorkshire, and, as 
some say, in all England. It is generally acknowledged that our 
poet's genius was heavenly; now he cannot stand much nearer 
heaven in our island, than on the spot just mentioned, ‘The build- 
ing too, sometimes seen shining in the clear blue expanse, some- 
times lost in dark clouds, will convey to thinking spectators a true 
type of his genius, which, as the critics tell us, is one moment bright 
aud gay, another, stern and obscure. 


NatTHANIEL ArpENn, a Master-Builder of Feversham.—l 
am not much customed to speaking in public, Gentlemen, but as [ 
hold that 1 am descended in a right line from the Arden who 
figures in one of our poet’s early performances, I offer that as 
my apology for suggesting that Feversham puts in full as good a 
claim to the honor of building a monument to Shakspeare, as any 
other town in the British dominions. If you ask the proofs of my 
descent from the interesting Arden, all I have to say is, that my 
father told me so; my grandfather, him ; my great-grandfather, 
him; and my great-great-grandfather, him; proofs as good, 
to my mind, as any parchment roll that can be produced. 
Besides, I am of opinion, that as our poet is a marked man, it is 
fit that his monument should be remarkable im every way. 
Now, by placing it near Feversham, you will make it at once both 
a land-mark and sea-mark; a land-mark for the wits that travel 
post, and a sea-mark for those who enter the Medway, either on 
commercial business, or with the view of being poetically sentimen- 
tal in a steam-boat. I propose that a colossal statue of the poet 
be erected on a tower, like that at the North Foreland, holding a 
large patent reverberating sinumbra lamp (such as | purchased in 
the Strand the other day for my wife), a pleasing and shadowless 
emblem of the drama, which, as every body knows, reverberates 
life and manners. If you please to commit the execution of the 
monument to me, I will at least answer to carve on the key-stone 
of the door-way a colossal head of my interesting ancestor Arden, 
and give him to boot a countenance at once ardent and expressive. 


Cueristian Guitpestern, a Danish Merchant, long resi- 
dent in London.—The bales, Gentlemen, that I am constantly 
shipping for the Scaggerac and Cattegat leave me but little lei- 
sure for the cultivation of the fine arts. Allow me however to 
suggest, that if you propose to adopt a statue to commemorate 
your immortal poet, few artists will be better capable of doing it 
justice than my distinguished countryman, justly surnamed, at Co- 
penhagen, the Phidias of the North. The scene of one of the 
most striking of Shakspeare’s dramas lies, you are aware, in Den- 
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mark ; and is not.a full quarter of the British blood Danish? As 
for the other candidate sculptors, whosoever they may be, what 
can they do in comparison? “ Can they have the motive and. the 
cue for passion” that a genuine Dane can have? “ Lord Hamlet 
is a prince out of their sphere,” but he happens to be in a Dane’s, 
I conjure the Committee not to disdain a Dane. 


Francesco-Assisi Cartuzzo, a Venetian Gentleman ona 
visit in London.—Ah! il cigno divino dell’ Avona! Cosa strepi- 
tosa assai pel scarpello del nostro Canova, se la morte non l'avrebbe 
tolto! Il principe de’ poeti Inglesi indubitamente avrebbe ottenuto 
una nuova immortalita dal principe de’ scultori del nostro secolo! 
Ha lasciato perd in Roma alcumi discepoli degni forse di lavorare 
il monumento proposito. Io, Signori miei, sono Veneziano, e 
quasi compatriota del Otello, del Romeo, del Scilocco, del Iachi- 
mo, e di molt’ altri eroi del vostro Shakspeare. Posso dire in ve- 
rita che il poeta immortale fu pid di mezzo-Italiano—tanto bene 
ha descritto i nostri costumi ! 


Mariz-Anneé Xavier Hiprotyte Trancaanr, Sculp- 
tor, ona visit in London, but residing at Paris, No. 9999, Rue 
Neuve des bons Enfans, au premier.—Messieurs! excusez mes 
transports, Une sainte ardeur s’empare de mon 4me, en pronon- 
cant le nom méme de votre adorable poéte. Depuis ma plus 
tendre enfance, ses ouvrages ont fait mon bouheur, Mes talents 
pour la sculpture ne peuvent pas vous étre inconaous. En sollici- 
tant donc vos suffrages pour l’honneur d’immortaliser moi-méme 
votre divin Saksper.........-. que dis-je? votre Saksper. Je 
dirai plutét notre Saksper, oui, Messieurs, le nétre. N’est-ce pas 
qu’une forte moitié de ses scénes est posée en France? Par con- 
séquent, il est 4 nous comme a vous. Dans quels vers sublimes, 
grand Dieu! n’a-t-il pas célébré notre belle Catherine, femme de 
votre Henri V.! De plus, ill’a fait parler Francois ; oui, Messieurs! 
et notre pucelle d’Orleans, et la grande Marguerite d’Anjou, et 
Constance, épouse de votre Jean-sans-terre, et la belle et bonne 
Blanche, mére de Saint Louis, et tant d'autres de nos rois, reines, 
et généraux! N’ayez pas peur, Messieurs, fiez-vous 4 moi; je 
connois mes forces, vous serez contents de mes travaux ; je réponds 
pour les vrais connoisseurs, et pour toute la compagnie du jardin 
du Couvent. Messieurs! c’est Saksper seul qui a fertilisé le sol 
de mon esprit. (Rapping snuff-box thrice.) 


Suave or Mrs. Montacvue appears.—lIl a fertilisé donc 
un sol bien ingrat. ( Vanishes.) 


Tue CHairmMan.—I must resign the chair, Gentlemen, if 
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measures more effectual than the negus-caldron, or Shakspeare 
cake, be not taken to put a stop to this intrusion of the shades into 
the committee-room. God knows we have had a good dose of 
them ; and your patience, as well as mine, must be on the wane. 
1 see the crack to the left, effected by the lightning, under the cor- 
nice of the ceiling, just over Monsieur ‘Tranchant’s head, through 
which it is evident they make their entrances and exits. 1 propose 
that this hole be instantly stopped with putty. 


Severat Voress—Let it be stopped—let it be stopped, 
The glazier, ho ! 


[A glazier is sent for, and the chink is stopped with putty.) 


Tue Cuairnman.—Now, Gentlemen, | hope our business will 
proceed without any more interruptions from the Elysian fields, 
the diamond grotios, or the crystal fountains. And | have won- 
dered this half hour, that you have been able to keep the rose- 
lipped cherub Patience smiling quietly on your knees, while mine 
has been fidgeted with the rickets, Mr. Flagel, my eye catches 
your’s, Sir. 


Osanptan Fracet, a Schoolmaster of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— 
Gentlemen, the intervals of leisure afforded me by my school-vaca- 
tions have partly been devoted to the cultivation of the litera ele- 
gentiores, Enthusiastic from my boyhood, in my admiration of 
the Avonian bard, L hailed with inexpressible satisfaction the pro- 
jected monument to his glory. But we are here assembled, not to 
pronounce panegyrics on our favorite poet, which have engrossed 
sO many pens and tongues, but to receive and consider plans for 
the monument in question. Our theatrical managers, tired, it 
would appear, of marshallmg horses on the stage, have determined, 
by the late adoption of glass curtains, to follow our poet's injunc- 
tion in good earnest, in holding mirrors, not perhaps so much up 
to nature as heretofore, but up to us spectators, 

We have always heard, Gentlemen, that actors on the stage were 
veluti in speculo ; but it would appear that veluti may henceforth 
be dropped from the drop-scene, since they are literally now in 
speculo setpso. We have no need then to regret (and | congratu- 
late the actors that their profession is made so compendious,) the 
Garricks, Cibbers, Pritchards, Hendersons, Bellamys, Abingtons, 
or Kembles; since it follows, as a corollary, that our performers, 
haviug no awkward veluti in their way, must be better now than 
any that ever appeared, inasmuch as reality surpasses similitude. 
But to the point in question; for these glass-curtains have afforded 
me auseful bint. 1 was thinking, that if a monument be raised 
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tu our poet, placing his statue in the centre, and all round it ‘niir- 
rors su disposed, as to reflect his figure ten thousand times, the 
effect of this Myriadiconoptron Shaksperiense would be equally 
elegant and appropriate, reflecting as it would the “ myriad 
mind” mind, | do not say the “ myriad minded man,” like the 
newspaper advertisement for the subscription; for then, divine 
Berkeley! 1 should fall out with thee. And how can | consistently 
do that, convinced as | am with thee, that matter is a mere modifi- 
cation of mind? Gentlemen, whether my plan appear feasible or 
no, you will at least allow it not to harmonise ill with the character 
of that great genius whose works; like one vast mitror, reflect all 
the passions and conditions of mankind, 


Metcnisevecn Levi, residing No. 299, Old Jewry.—I shee 
no reashon at all, Shentlemen, why you shood trooble the pooblic to 
shubscribe on sooch an occashon. What have the dead to do weeth 
the pooblic poorsh ? Spestially in sooch times, when the takshes 
presh so hard on the poor, and when the three per shents are so 
heigh, that monish-people can feend no nook to creep in; and the 
Alley is fool of lame dukes. But shupposing oor poorshes were 
well feeled, wash, | ashk, thish poeet Shakspeare, a shinchere freend 
to the housh of David? | guesh not; and theenk that if hish mush 
had inshpired heem prophetically, to wreet a play on Sholomon in 
all hish gloree, he wood have painted heem noothing more or lesh 
than King Sheelock—yesb, Shentlemen, you may laugh,— King 
Sheelock, For thish reashon, | weel shubscribe noothing ; no, not 
oon groat; ho, hot oon penny ; no, not oon hapenny ; ho, not oon 
ferthing. Perhaps you may shucceed better weeth my keenshwo- 
men in Old Shewry ; for | know he hasl: geeven our leetel Shessica 
preetily enoof. Asli for myshelf, the firsht day [ deen on 4 shpare- 


reeb of pork I promish to pay feefty poend ash my share in the 
shubscripshon. 


Giovanni.—Take a temple surrounded by red tin-foil columns, 
emblematic of the fire of his genius, and entwined with laurels of 
the same material. Place round it metallic trees with fiery fruit, 
which a green and yellow dragon, that is, the demon of jealousy, 
in vain endeavours to pluck. 


Mapemoisette N——, Danseuse de ! Opéra a Paris, one 
visit in London.—Faites batir donc, Messieurs, un joli temple, 
tout-a-fait joli, du plus beau marbre blanc, te! qu’on voit aut petit 

rianon. Enteurez-le de foutaines charmantes, comme celles de 
Saint-Cloud, et de jolis bosquets, comme a Fontenay-aux-roses, 
Placez le buste de votre puéte au milieu du temple, et au-dessus 
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de lui, la statue d’une belle nymphe, dont la robe est de la plus 
légére soierie de Lyon, aux garnitures de myrte et de roses, qui en 
pirouettant le couronne de lauriers, Mettez a ses cétés deux pe- 
tits Cupidons, l'un qui pleure, l’autre qui rit, pour exprimer les 
effets de cette belle passion, qu’il a si bien décrite, 4 ce qu’on dit. 
J’ai déja soulagé les Irlandais, Messieurs; il ne me faut qu’un 
autre bénéfice, pour prouver mon amour pour votre poéte chéri. 


Pexracio Dimirri, a Greek Merchant of Patras.—I under- 
stend Inglish little, Gentlemen ; have been in London only months 
four, to make pity for countrymen mine murdered at Scio. If you 
will help Athenians and Albanians in heart good, to drive barba- 
rous and infidel Tourkoi to Asia-side of Archipelago, I will answer 
on head mine, that New-Greece government will grant bit of 
ground on Parnassus mountain. [ will motion it in our Areopagus 
council, when it named be. I advise that the chosen place for 
your Sophocles Inglish monument be over Delphi ancient, between 
the points of the mountain, that being place high for genius high. 


Samuet Gai,’ Plug-turner of the Pipes which supply the 
Theatre with Gas.—Forgive me, Gentlemen, for troubling you 
with my opinion ; but an idea struck me as | was shovelling coal 
yesterday into the gas-furnash, which may perhaps be of some use. 
I was thinking, if the building be of cast iron, shut up during the 
day, and well lit with gas after sunset, showing in the inside the 
names of Shakspeare’s plays in gas, and his own in large letters 
hung from the roof in the middle, in gas likewise, the effect might 
be grand and striking; particular, if we take to mind that his genus 
shines more by night than by day. If the building should com- 
municate to our furnash, you may rely on my word, I'll take care 
to draw off the clearest gas, and keep the lights so clear, that peo- 
ple’s eyes shall water as they look at them ; that the inside, in short, 
shall be as bright as Shakspeare’s genus itself. 


Patrick O’SuLivAN, some time Student at the College of 
Maynooth.—Professing, as 1 do, Gentlemen, to be an ardent ad- 
mirer of the system propagated by the immortal Gall and Spurz- 
heim, I cannot refrain from troubling you with an idea, which 
struck me as I was seated by my ancestor’s cascade, a few weeks 
ago, on the lower lake of Killarney. My collection of skulls is, I 
flatter myself, as complete as any in Ireland; and I have lately 
enriched my cabinet with the crania of several of the Kerry and 
Limerick rebels, in which I found the organ of destructiveness 
sufficiently prominent, and as hard as a Rock. I have also, on a 
particular shelf, several of my fair countrywomen’s skulls, all, when 
living, as loving as they were lovely, and all with the amatory 
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and philoprogenitive bumps projecting like Swiss goitres from be- 
hind, Your proposal for a monument to Shakspeare meets with 
as much enthusiasm in Ireland as in the sister-country; and it 
struck me, that if you were to erect a small rotunda, pane upon 
a pedestal an ideally perfect skull in marble, with all the bumps 
in perfect harmony of protuberance, and pass it off for Shaks- 
peare’s, the hit would be happy, at once complimentary to 
the poet, and serving students for a craniological archetype. Much, 
Gentlemen, is to be envied the Stratford sexton, who, digging a 
vault a few years since, caught a glimpse of the Shakspearian skull ! 
What a noble opportunity was then afforded for paraphrasing the 
grave-digger’s soliloquy! Without pretending to be able to under- 
take such a task, allow me to illustrate a theory or two of my own 
(I will detain you but shortly) on this noble science, as yet but in 
ovo, by areference to the bust before us on the table. Here, Gen- 
tlemen, is the amatory bump; here, the imaginative. When our 
poet’s brain was busy with the Juliets, the Violas, the Rosalinds, 
and the Perditas, 1 apprehend that his train of mind shot with a re- 
ciprocal action from one to the other, like a shuttlecock driven by 
two battledores ; but when he whispered soft things to the Oxford 
landlady, the amatory bump was at that moment only in action, 
though I have no doubt that the imaginative was even then on the 
alert to play its part. Here is the organ of destructiveness, the 
fatal bellman, which tolled death to Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer. A 
minute examination of Irish crania flatters me with having discovered 
a small bump, which, from its proximity to the cerebellum, may 
account for those notable bu//s for which my countrymen are so 
celebrated. If longer experience can establish my theory, | propose 
to call it the budl-bump. tis this, 1 more than surmise, which 
twists an idea wrong in its passage to the brain, much as an image, 
when impressed on the retina of the eye, is twisted right by the 
action of the intellect. But much remains to be done in craniology : 
I will only transgress further on your -patience, by suggesting 
Cranium admirabile Shaksperiense as a fit inscription for the 
monument, which I propose to the memory of our poet, 


Ezecuiet Hankey, Help to Geoffrey Crayon. Perhaps it 
may startle you, Gentlemen, that I who am a native of Cincinnati 
on the Ohio, a river, to be sure, not very near the Thames or Avon, 
should rise to address you on this occasion. But I am encouraged 
by the consideration, that the tuneful swan of Avon has begun to 
swim on the Ohio, and bids fair to sound his sweet notes, and 
spread his rich plumage, even on the waters of the Missisippi and 
Missouri. 1 guess that he may be even found to nestle by and 
by at Harmony on the Wabash; fascinate with his song the rattle, 
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dog-ribbed, and copper-bellied snakes, and put to a nonplus the 
pert perroquets, shrill mocking-birds, chattering jack-daws, and 
screeching cockatoos, of our extensive prairies. The Atlantic 
indeed separates the nest in which this rare and variegated swan 
wes hatched pretty remotely from us; but the admiration of his 
genuine and awful notes, is much at par on each side of the 
yeasty deep, which, though it may ‘‘ confound and swallow naviga- 
tion up,” cannot check his flight to the American shores.—For, is 
he tired with being too long at a time on the wing at home? He 
perches on the Hecate of Liverpool; Kean, master ; and like a sly 
bird, gets a lift for nothing.—Is his plumage somewhat ruffled with 
the adverse trade-winds ? Why, he has been known to squat com- 
fortably on the mainmast of the Santissimo Iago of Venice ; Cook, 
master; who, so far from saluting him with a rifle-ball, has been 
seen to stroke him kindly on the head, feather for him a snug nest 
im the forecastle, or charter his flight gratis through the libertine 
alr, 
Desirous of visitng England, the cradle of my ancestors, I 
accompanied Geoffrey Crayon (as his he/p, as we say; as his valet, 
as you) in his classical excursion, which he has given with such 
success to the public. And I need not add, that I visited 
Stratford, and the Boar’s-head in East-cheap, like him, with genuine 
delight. Your advertisement, Gentlemen, | read the other day in 
the Columbia coffee-house, and immediately my brain began to 
work out inventions for the monument ; one of which (vanity apart) 
I hope may prove not unworthy of our mutual theatrical chieftain. 
1 have read, as probably you have done, that Shakspeare’s genius 
leaned rather on the comic than tragic side; to speak elegantly, he 
zed and bussed ‘Thalia’s hand with rather more ardour than 
elpomene’s: though, on this head, there may be ample room for 
doubt. Be it as it may, | was always more partial to laughter 
than tears, and cannot help fancying that that same Boar’s-head 
Tavern will afford a useful bint for his monument. Suppose it 
were restored, 2s near as the genius of a knowing builder can go, 
much as it may be imagined to have been in the reign of your 
Henry the Fourth. This obtained, the Committee might autho- 
rise Mrs. Salmon to set her wits to work, and give us a figure of 
Shakspeare in wax, in the same attitude as he is painted in the 
town-hall at Stratford. Why should there not be a poet of wax as 
well as a cock-of-wax? A small apartment, with an Elizabeth sky- 
lark (light, | mean) window, might be allotted solely to the poet. 
The principal room up-stairs might exhibit the merry knight, the 
prince, and their crew, regaling themselves at a table with canary- 
sack, in their appropriate dresses. A neighbouring room might 
show Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page antlering their fat dear; and a 
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fourth might be devoted to some other of his favorite comic cha- 
racters. ‘The only objection, Gentlemen, that can be made to this 
wax-plan is, that, in the dog-days, the fat knight’s greasy flesh 
might melt a little, though whether on paper, on the stage, or in 
wax, he will never be found, I guess, to inspire his visitors with 
the “ melting mood,” 

You have, Gentlemen, a plan, neat as imported from the Ohio; 
the adoption or rejection rests with you. 


Lance.or Bioon, Student in Anatomy at Edinbro’—No 
doubt, Gentlemen, you are aware, as well as myself, that poets 
“ of imagination all compact,” as Shakspeare has it, have either 
adopted themselves, or had adopted for them, certain fantastical 
paraphernalia, which suit men of their sensitive fibres, but would 
be ridiculous, if adopted by plain, downright, matter-of-fact minds, 
When the profound author of the Night Thoughts wrote tragedy, 
it is related of him, that he used a human skull mounted in silver 
for his lamp, presented to him by a nobleman for that purpose. 
So we have heard, that a distinguished poet of our days quaffed in 
his youth, an inspiring beverage (in which we may guess that colo- 
quintida, mercury, and aqua fortis entered) out of a cup formed of 
a human skull, which probably contributed to impregnate his mind 
with that saturnine imagery and caustic energy, which pervade 
the veins and arteries of his creations. Whatever may have been 
the ingredients of his cup, it is certain that when Apollo trepanned 
him, his Muse did not leap from his brain club-footed. She owns 
no Vulcan for her sire. 

Now, Gentlemen, I am preparing a treatise for the press on 
transfusion of blood ; but am certain that all Edinbro’ would scout 
me, if 1, who am no poet, were to quaff a vulture’s or wolverene’s 
blood out of a skull, for the sake of gaining induction by experi- 
ment for my theory of transfusion. Such goblets suit not us surgi- 
cal and prosaic men. ‘These and similar ideas struck me, as | was 
attending a lecture on the anatomy of the heart, a few days since in 
Edinbro’ ; when I occasionally relieved my attention with the news- 
paper of the day, in which your advertisement for a monument to 
Shakspeare caught my eye. As a human heart was handed round 
to us in slices, it occurred to me, that since W. Shakspeare equalled 
at least the Hunters and Corvisarts in cardiac science, he might be 
aptly represented in marble, holding in his right hand a human 
heart turned inside out, and pointing with his left to all its naked 
deformity and wretchedness. Excuse me for troubling you’on a 
subject, Gentlemen, prosaically speaking, irrelevant to surgery ; but 
I could not resist from hinting a plan which exhales something of 
the poetic odour of the skull-lamp and skull-goblet, 
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JepEDiIan Scrupten, one of the Order of the Methodists — 
You probably, Gentlemen, will naturally say, on finding that [ rise 
to give my decided negative to any call on the public purse in ho- 
vor of Shakspeare, ‘‘ What business then have you here?” My bu- 
siness here, | will immediately reply, is of higher importance than 
yours. For I hold that England never produced an individual 
more hostile to the interests of true religion and morality, than this 
same Shakspeare. ‘That he was a great wit and great poet, | am 
ready to acknowledge; but if you ask my real opinion of his cha- 
racter, | have no hesitation in affirming, that he was nothing more 
or less than a rascal—a thorough-paced rascal. ‘To conjure up 
infernal spirits, to lay open all the avenues of vile and corrupt 
hearts, prove that he himself must have been very conversant with 
ill. He must have rumbled his belly-full with the apples of the 
old serpent. What a blessed country would this have proved had 
he never existed! ‘To my knowlege, thousands that waste their 
evenings in the purlieus of Drury and Covent-Garden, were it not 
for this gaunt harpy-siren, would tura out profitable Jaborers in 
thy vineyards, divine Calvin and Wesley! What hundreds of vir- 
gins have been weaned from their religion, and families, and ex- 
posed to the temptations of the stage, through this poet’s intolera- 
ble and overweening influence! Heaven, Gentlemen, has blessed 
me with a daughter; but, 1 protest, that 1 had rather see her 
busied with the dishclout in the scullery, than impassioned with 
Shakspeare. No, Gentlemen, never think that an ingenious rogue 
can so get the better of my discernment as to make me unaware of 
the disorders occasioned by his licentious genius. And if you 
respect religion, you will prove on this occasion your regard for 
your country by collecting a subscription for a general bonfire to 
consume his pestilential works. 


James Atwortny, First Midshipman of his Majesty’s ship 
the Ariel.—1 am but a plain sailor, Gentlemen of the Committee, 
but cannot on this occasion refrain from offering my sentiments. 
Allow me to recommend, without further prologue, that the statue 
of our noble poet should be of the best heart of Kritish oak, and 
be placed in the centre of the town of Stratford. If its receptacle 
were built, as far as propriety will admit, in the shape of a first- 
rate hulk reversed, the effect, I think, would not be amiss. It 
might be easily lighted by thirty-eight windows in the shape of 
port-holes; the same number, you see, as the poet’s plays. The 
anniversary of his birth might be celebrated by the discharge of a 
thirty-eight pounder placed at the stern, and fired thirty-eight 
times ; hinting, that if any other dramatic men of war were to come 
within its range, they would be raked as effectually as the Bucen- 
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taur was by Nelson at Trafalgar. Let us hear of no frothy whipt- 
syllabubs from Greece, Italy, or France, to commemorate our poet. 
The noble-minded fellow! to whom England pe owes half 
her greatness! How often, in heaving-to, opposite Dover, have I 
dwelt on the description of its cliff! How often, as our vessel has 
seudded seven knots, with her sky-scrapers hoisted, have I remem- 
bered the lines of the pretty spirit, whose name she bears! If 
my plan be adopted (and your smiles encourage me), forget not to 
hoist the British standard from the middle of the hulk. So shall 
the poet, who has taught me best, after my Bible, to stand up and 
fight hard for my God (laying his hand on his heart), my King, 
and my Country, bid defiance hee his birth-place to the world! 


Evcene Goopenoven, a travelled Warwickshire Squire, and 
Member of the Athenian Club.—It is gratifying, Gentlemen, to 
observe that, in an age like the present, so distinguished for phi- 
lanthropy and charitable subscriptions, we do not overlook the 
illustrious dead, who have been the ornaments of our isle. In the 
first rank of these stands without dispute our immortal Shakspeare. 
Born in the same county as himself (and I own it with pride), [ 
have nourished, and, as I hope, improved my mind with frequent 
study of his deathless works ; and local partiality, a feeling natural 
to most of us, impels me to recommend that Stratford should be 


the site of the proposed building to his memory. History, Gen- 
tlemen, both ancient and modern, teems with anecdotes of the 
pleasure afforded to illustrious as well as common men, by treading 
@ spot consecrated, as it were, by having giveu birth to true genius; 
and examples must be familiar to you all, from the hero of Mace- 
don by the tumulus of Achilles, to the elegant author of the Plea- 
sures of Memory, 


Nescio qué natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sui, 


to strengthen my assertion with the authority of the poet of Sulmo. 
This gratification must necessarily be much enhanced, when some- 
thing meets the eye, which may at once remind one of the distin- 
guished individual, and of the impression which his writings or acts 
have left on the minds of his fellow-countrymen, More than half 
the pleasure, which has been the fruit of my five years’ travels in 
various parts of Europe, has resulted from this reflection; and 1 
know not which circumstance afforded me most delight in the Le- 
vant, the examination of the field of ‘Troy, the scene of Homer’s 
inventions, or the recollection, when | was at Smyrna, of being at 
his probable birth-place. I say probable; for you all are aware 
that seven cities contended for the honor of bis having been re- 
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spectively their child ; and to this hour, the dispute remains undee} 
ded, though general opinion seems to incline on the side of Smyrna. 
Be it as it may, our Stratford is more fortunate than the city of 
Asia Minor, for no one has ever questioned its claim to the honor 
of having given birth to Shakspeare; whose genius was probably 
not less original than Homer’s; whose knowlege of the human 
heart was yet more subtle and profound ; from whose works may 
be gleaned a noble system of philosophy, not only moral, but me- 
taphysical ; and who, though he may be found to doze pretty often, 
like Melesigenes himself, was certainly not less susceptible of high 
inspirations, nor less gifted with the ore magna sonaturo. 

The evidence then of many anecdotes, interspersed in history, 
naturally assigns to Stratford the site of the monument in question. 
And if, Gentlemen, not there, where, I ask, do you propose to 
place it? At Bath? At the Land’s End? At the Orcades? On the 
top of Wharnside, as suggested by Mr. Ogee? On Parnassus 
itself, if set free by the Greeks, as poetically, if not conveniently 
hinted by Signor Dimitri? In or near the Metropolis, in fine? 
With much less reason, I think, there, than elsewhere; for expe- 
rience proves that the facades of buildings in or about London, 
speedily become as begrimed as the Venetian Moor’s face itself. 
Add too that, the clatter of drays, the gee-os of coachmen, and the 
click-clack of dandies, harmonise but ill with that contemplative 
state of mind to which the memory of Shakspeare ought naturally 
to give rise. ‘The muses always loved retirement. 

With regard to the style of the building, I trust that preference 
will be given to the Greek, though I am not sufficiently versed in 
architecture to suggest any satisfactory plan. But I trust the 
good sense of the Committee will keep equally clear of the preposte- 
rous and mean ; and would reject with the same ridicule, a design 
that might exhibita Pantheon of Rome, or a Stratford church-yard 
tomb-stone. Our school of statuary is of late so much improved 
that, in spite of the ric-d-ric chisels of the Canovas and Thorvald- 
sens, I hope the execution of the sculpture will be committed to 
our own artists, It is to be regretted that no well-authenticated 
portrait of the poet is known to exist. The resemblance of his 
statues, placed in the corridors of our theatres, | hold to be ima- 
ginary, or copied from erroneously received engravings. The 
most creditable of these is perhaps that in the rotunda of Drury- 
Lane; though I should be unwilling to propose its imitation, 
thinking it best to leave open an untrodden field for the inventive 
faculties of the artist on whom the carving may devolve. It has 
often occurred to me, that the bust in the chancel at Stratford is 
more valuable than generally supposed ; for it must have been cut 
and erected shortly after the death of Shakspeare ; and we have 
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abundant proofs that there existed artists at that period in England 
capable of transmitting correct likenesses, whether in wood, stone, 
or marble. 

It must be confessed, that the moment chosen for announcing 
the plan in agitation is not very propitious, distress stalking as she 
is, in rags and tatters, through Ireland, and howling for relief. For 
if we imagine famine clinging to one end of the public purse, and 
Shakspeare to the other, it is to be feared we shall find, in spite of 
his merits, that famine will out-cling him. But in all these cases, 
hurry is to be avoided ; and with regard to submitted plans, I con- 
jure you, again and again, Gentlemen, not to suffer yourselves to 
be dazzled by a pretty drawing, or by the noisy reputation of a 
Crescent, Quadrant, or Parade architect; but rather to digest 
maturely the bearings and spirit of the proposed plans, and select 
deliberately that, which may at once be worthy of Shakspeare, and 
of the talents of our uative artists. 


Tue CuatrmMan.—The opinions which we have heard this 
night, Gentlemen, from both below and above ground (though we 
did not bargain for the former), deserve perhaps ulterior conside- 
ration. But the night is far advanced, and, to use our favorite 
poet’s diction, “ the fiery-footed steeds of Aurora are galloping fast 
towards Phcebus’ mansion.” Your yawning convinces me, Gentle- 
men, that you will not refuse assent to what I am about to propose, 
which is, that this Committee do forthwith adjourn. 


(The Committee. adjourns sine die.) 
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PREFACE. 








Tue following Essay was originally prepared for the Inquirer, 
a public Journal, which is conducted upon the most patriotic and 
philanthropic principles; but it was thought more advisable to 
publish it in a separate form. In following the suggestions of others 
in this instance, the Author has, at the same time, consulted his 
own inclinations ; and whilst he ventures to hope that his humble 
endeavours may assist a cause which he has sincerely at heart, 
he trusts also that he shall vindicate his character from aspersions, 
and his writings from the misrepresentations of a gentleman, whose 
unjustifiable attack might fairly have subjected him to a more 
severe retaliation. 

If any observations in the following pages should not appear 
closely applicable to the present posture of affairs, the reader is 
requested to bear in mind that the Essay has been composed more 
than two months, and that it is now published with very few addi- 
tions and verbal alterations. 

The success of the Greek cause is at this time much more pro- 
bable than it was when these pages were penned. Not only does 
the policy of our Government, under the enlightened mind of its 
new Secretary of State, manifest favorable symptoms towards that 
oppressed and unfortunate country, but individual benevolence is 
again excited. ‘That truly respectable and philanthropic sect of 
Christians called the Quakers, have commenced and promoted 
one subscription to relieve the unfortunate Greek refugees ; and it 
is confidently reported that another is in contemplation for a still 
higher object—to assist those valiant heroes who are left behind, 
fighting the battles of their country in the sacred cause of Liberty. 





CONSIDERATIONS 


THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 


Justum bellum quibus necessarium, et pia arma quibus nulla nisi in armis 
relinquitur spes.—Tit. Liv. 


Ar no period of time has the moral and political world been 
subject to such violent convulsions and rapid changes, as during the 
existence of the present generation. We have lived, amidst the 
shock of conflicting opinions, the horrors of war, and the convul- 
sive throes of expiring empires. To this turbulent and almost 
universal commotion a comparative state of tranquillity has suc- 
ceeded ; yet it is a tranquillity, which is perhaps due, no less to the 
exhausted condition of contending parties, than to the prevalence 
of sound principles and philanthropic views. Even of these, how- 
ever, a wider diffusion and a more active agency may be expected, 
when time has been given for reflection upon past evils, and when 
a more liberal system of education shall have counteracted the 
spirit of selfishness in society. ‘Though dark clouds flit over our 
zenith, though distant thunders roll, and lightnings flash across 
the extreme horizon, we may still hope the atmosphere will re- 
gain a superior degree of salubrity, and the skies a brighter aspect, 
from the operation of the tempest. The very activity and agitation 
of spirit which are still in fermentation, contain vivid principles of 
life within; and those shocks which even now make the social 
edifice to totter, will produce the most salutary effects, as thein- 
undations of the Nile spread fertility over the soil which they have 
covered. Men need not be called visionaries respecting the per- 
fectibility of human nature and political institutions, if they still 
look forward to a period not’far distant, when the great European 
Family shall repair its losses, and direct the energies of its members 
to more honorable and useful ends than those of bloodshed and 
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ambition ; when power shall no longer assume the form of tyranny, 
nor obedience degenerate into servitude; when sovereigns shall 
respect the constitutional rights of their subjects, and the people, 
aware that happiness cannot exist without order and submission to 
lawful government, shall pay a cheerful obedience to their rulers; 
when philosophy, no longer armed against religion, shall withdraw 
those false lights which glitter but to betray ; and when Christianity, 
that last most perfect law intended for mankind, shall infuse its 
benevolent principles into the general mass of society. We may 
venture to predict this happy consummation, from the advance 
which intellect is making ughout the civilised portion of the 
globe. Ignorance and superstition are the great sources of strife 
and misery; these render man the dupe of designing knavery, and 
draw him over to a ready acquiescence in the ostentatious prin- 
ciples of false philosophy. Let every one exert his best endeavours 
in aiding the progress of true wisdom, and let his voice applaud 
every effort which she makes towards the abolition of despotism, a 
principle which is equally detestable whether it be leagued with One, 
or with the Many. Let our prejudices, if they can be so called, be 
im favor of existing imstitutions ; but let us endeavour to repair their 
means and prevent their decay; let us never sacrifice to the fear 
of innovation or the expediency of modern politics, that which is 
exalted in principle or enlarged in theory ; let us scorn the clamour 
of bigotry as we reject the fetters of party ; and in all deliberations 
let us not only ask the question of the Roman Procurator, but 
having, as far as in us lies, discovered ‘¢ what is Truth,” let us 
pursue it honestly and consistently, without deviating to the right 
hand or to the left. 

Under such impressions and with such views we should enterupon 
the subject before us, the revolution of Greece. It is at any rate 
am animating one ; and though our track may lie through scenes of 
carnage no are rae those scenes scisdeade the fields of Marathon 
and. Platzea, the shores of Salamis, and the crags of Olympus ; 
xopupas moAvdeipados Quadros. 

Though the present inhabitants may not be, as some have re- 
presented them, lineal descendants of those heroes who were willing 
to fight under the shade of Persian arrows, of those sages who 
made the groves of Academus resound to the voice of divme 
philosophy, of those poets. whose songs, issuing from the ** woods 
that wave o’er Delphi's steep,” have delighted and illummated 
each succeeding generation; still the modern Greeks are men, 
who demand our sympathy by their calamities, they are Christians 
entitled to our assistance by a common faith. These unfortunate 
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beings, who have been so long debarred from the light of liberty, 
goaded at length to desperation by the increasing weight of op- 
pression, encouraged by the sublime recollections of their glorious 
predecessors, and inspired by the associations of their immortal 
country, have arisen from that deadly torpor which had so long 
paralysed their energies—they have arisen against the atrocious 
tyranny of the Turks, a people who are at this day what Lord 
Bacon called them, “cruel tyrants, bathed in the blood of theiz 
own Emperors upon every succession; a heap of vassals and 
slaves; a people that is without natural affection; without pity 5 
without morality ; without letters, arts, or sciences; in a word, a 
very reproach to human nature, and that has made the garden of 
the world a wilderness.”' 

From the commencement of this insurrection, the poor Greeks 
have looked up for comfort and assistance from their Christian 
neighbours, but especially from that nation at whose altar they may. 
be said to have lighted the flame which shall yet consume their 
oppressors. The free institutions of England, her national glory, 
her literature drawn from the pure fount of Grecian taste, her 
teligion, her detestation of tyranny, nay, even her natural interests, 
all combine to point her out as the protectress of Grecian inde- 
pendence ; 

‘Ng eiruyoica y’ “Eddabos t’ edepyéris. 
But what sympathy, consolation, or assistance, have the Greeks yet 
received even from her? A few spirited individuals have dedicated 
their time and talents to advocate their cause ; but most persons at 
home have shut their ears against their groans, whilst our foreign 
agents have all but feasted their eyes upon massacres and devastation, 
which make the soul shudder to reflect upon; indeed, the general 
mass of the community has regarded their struggle with an apathy, 
which would appear still more extraordinary, if we could not,insome 
measure, account for its existence from the frequency of revolution- 
ary commotions, and the importance of our own domestic troubles 
and difficulties. We, however, can make due allowance for the in- 
difference which arises from these causes, nay, even for that cold and 
cautious policy of cabinets, which fears, lest by interference it 
should resuscitate the scarcely-extinguished embers of war, or excite 
a spirit of insubordination at home. Our full unmixed indignation 
must be resérved for those cold-blooded calculators who delight to 
draw their iniquitous gains from human sufferings, and for that 
dastardly and hateful crew of venal writers, who have labored to 
quench the sacred flame of liberty, by representing it as a false and 


' Lord Bacon’s Holy War. 
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noxious meteor. ‘These men, making a specious show of uphold- 
ing the rights of what is miscalled ligitimacy, advocating the cla- 
mours of hard-hearted avarice, and the speculations of interested 
policy, have represented the Grand Signior as the most legitimate 
of monarchs, and his dominion as one of the mildest and most 
humane of existing institutions. Throwing into deepest shade 
every fairer part of the Greek character, they have brought out all 
its defects into the fullest blaze of light ; then arguing, with a spirit 
almost demoniacal, from their own feigned and exaggerated state- 
ments, they have endeavoured to show cause why the Greeks should 
still be kept under that horrid despotism which gives origin and 
perpetuity to the very defects of which they complain: though 
they know that degradation of character is the natural consequence 
of long-protracted slavery, they will not avow, what they know 
equally well, that constitutional liberty would soon restore that 
character, a character indeed which gave signs of refurning vigor, 
spirit, and virtues, in the very act of insurrection, and continues 
to do so in almost daily feats of heroic bravery. Whilst these 
writers palliate or deny every atrocity committed by the Infidels, 
they exaggerate the few acts of Greek retaliation into parts of a 
systematic cruelty, and examples of a national character. The 
make no allowance for the exasperation of the feelings of the Greeks 
by the murder ef their Patriarch, by the impaling of their bishops, 
priests, and archons, by the nameless tortures committed upon 
their peasantry, by the violation of their wives and children, and 
by the selling of these innocent beings into Asiatic or African 
slavery. O, no!—they rather choose to jest upon such trifling 
matters as these, 


Kapatew xb masavifery tei rais trav “EAAqvwv cupdopais. 
Dem. de Cor. 


whilst with inconceivable delight they run over all the changes 
upon the massacre of Tripolizza. And yet, what was that act? 
It was the act of an undisciplined and infuriated soldiery, at the 
storming of a place which had been obstinately defended ; an act 
for which they might cite the example of many well-disciplined 
civilised armies; it was palliated by the appearance of three 
hundred Grecian hostages lying murdered in the streets; it was 
justified by the untameable ferocity of their adversaries, who con- 
sider every instance of compassion as a mark of weakness extorted 
by terror, and who were to be taught by this lesson, that the 
atrocities which they exercised upon others, would bring down 
retaliation upon themselves. Such circumstances as these are 
entirely forgotten by the writers in question : neither do they ever 
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mention the restitution of his Harem, taken at this very Tripolizza, 
to the inexorable Chourschid Pasha at the intercession of the 
British authorities, or the preservation of the Bey of Corinth and 
his family, on account of his individual good character: they 
carefully dissemble the promises of equal rights, security of person 
and property, with the free exercise of religion, offered to the 
Mahometans at the commencement of the contest, the only sort 
of revenge sought by the Greeks after four centuries of the most 
atrocious tyranny that ever cursed the human race ; just as they 
dissemble the appalling massacres of Scio, Candia, Smyrna, Salo- 
nica, Constantinople, and other cities of the Turkish Empire: they 
forget the really systematic cruelty and oppression which the Otto- 
man Government exhibits in all its details, and throughout all its 
provinces. Even supposing all to be true which they impute to 
the Greeks, they forget that they are such as their oppressors have 
made them; that they act like men degraded and brutalised by 
centuries of the most abject slavery, debarred from every object 
of honorable ambition, and obliged to gain by stealth the benefits 
of educatipn, and the consolations of religion. 

By such assumptions, such suppressions, and such exaggerations, 
did these writers succeed in paralysing the first efforts which 
several spirited members of the community made in favor of the 
Grecian cause, Taking advantage of the opinion generally enter- 
tained, that they were acting in conformity with the sentiments 
entertained by our own as well as other European Governments, 
alarming the consciences of some and the fears of others, they 
checked the warm feelings of Christian hearts, and the ebullition. 
of those principles which ought to have been our glory. The 
heroic struggles, therefore, of this unfortunate people, were regarded 
with an indifference approaching to apathy ; no succour, public or 
private, was held out to them at home; and abroad, the most 
rigorous and harsh decrees were executed by our authorities against 
the friends and relatives of the combatants; banishments and 
confiscations ensued ; an asylum was denied to fugitives ; Turkish 
ships were received into Ionian ports, from which Greek vessels 
were excluded; Turkish fortresses were provided with ammunition 
and food by our agents, and the Greeks were treated as rebellious 
insurgents by the captains of our men-of-war.' 

Thus affairs went on till the heart-appalling massacre at Scio, 
and the murder of the hostages,—atrocities which a Secretary of 


’ We are most happy to see and to acknowledge signs in our own Govern- 
ment, of a benevolent change of sentiments inthis respect, and we cannot help 
congratulating the country upon that line of policy and those truly English 
principles which our new Secretary of State appears anxious to adopt. 
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State attempted to deny and palliate in a British House of Com. 
mons,—again excited the enthusiasm of philanthropy in some 
who felt for the interests of humanity and for the honor of 
their country. An Address” to the People of England in the 
Grecian cause was hastily drawn up and circulated by the Author 
of this Essay, whose residence in Turkey had given him oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the dreadful effects of Mahometan despotism. 
This beought out a letter to its writer from the pen of 
Mr. Ed. Hen. Barker (a gentleman well known in the literary 
world), approving its principles and confirming its arguments, 
To that succeeded two excellent pamphlets embracing the same 
wiews: one from the Rev. Dr. Chatfield, the other from Lord 
Erskine, that veteran advocate in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. The last author who has appeared in the cause (if we 
pass over many anonymous publications as well as the remarks of 
contemporary journalists) is Mr. C. B. Sheridan, himself a Grecian 
traveller, and youngest son of that illustrous statesman, upon 
whom, if upon any Briton, the oratorical and dramatic spirit of 
ancient Greece descended. This gentleman, although he takes a 
wider range and employs a greater number of arguments upon the 
question than his predecessors, still appears to view it with a more 
contracted eye and a more illiberal spirit. He not only mixes up 
a vast deal of irrelevant matter with his subject, but in many in- 
stances seems even like an enemy in disguise,—another Sinon, dolis 
instructus et arte Pelasgd. « Impatient to protest against doctrines 
which he met with in the author’s Appeal, and anxious to write 
fast rather than well (I use his own words), he hastens to the goal 
without prancing about in periods,” (Qu.?) and brings in his hand 
a scroll upon which is inscribed a notable scheme for the conso- 
lation of Greece. Into its particular merits I have neither time 
nor inclination to enter ;—it is sufficient to say, that its chief ob- 
ject is to perpetuate a milder Ottoman tyranny, to which the Greeks 
are to remain politically subject and tributary, under a guarantee of 
confederated Christian powers ;—I say, that I have neither time nor 
inclination to enter into this plan, because I verily believe it would 
be rejected with disdain by Turks, by Greeks, and by the Holy Alli- 
ance itself; but Mr. Sheridan’s pamphlet contains so many marks 
of illiberal censure and misrepresentation by its author when he 
speaks of another writer’s labors, and so very unjustifiable an 
attack upon that writer's moral character, that I cannot be wholl 
silent upon the subject. One word, however, upon the plan itself, 
before we proceed. Is it possible that Mr. Sheridan can expect 
to see a brave insulted people, who have arisen manfully to shake 
off the yoke of oppression, crouching again to their oppressors, 
and paying homage for their cowardice? If the small republic of 
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Ragusa and the Ionian Islands, when a republic, paid a tribute 
to the Ottoman Porte, it was because that government in return 
secured their flag against the Barbary Corsairs, and the tribute 
was nothing in comparison with the commercial advantages gained 
by the protection : but the Greeks, if conquerors, would possess too 
extensive a territory, and too many islands, to need protection from 
any state whatever; besides, if the Turkish Government should con- 
cede this specious kind of independence, what security can it give 
against arevolt of Janissaries the very next day, who might disavow 
the concession, and fall en masse upon the unfortunate tributaries ? 
But suppose the treaty ratified and confirmed ; would not Turkey in 
Europe, divided thus into a Greek stateand a Musselman state, appear 
to other Powers too weak even as a temporary barrier against the am- 
bitious projects of Russia? No—there can be no half measures, 
Either the Greeks must drive out the Turks, or these latter must cut 
up the very power of resistance in the former. Turkey in Europe 
must form only one state, and it remains for consideration whether 
a Greek or Turkish population and government would render it 
most efficacious in supporting the equilibrium of European policy. 
As to the difficulties which Mr. Sheridan opposes to the operation 
of expelling the Turks, as he does not tell us the amount of the 
Turkish population compared with the Greek, we have a right to 
presume that he is ignorant as to the main point of a subject on 
which he speaks with so much confidence. 

Dissatishied with the character given in “ The Address” of 
Turkish policy, Mr, S, objects to the appalling instance of barbarous 
ferocity exhibited in the massacre of Joannina, as if that were the 
only one which could be cited; not being aware that 


When an example is well chosen, 
One is as valid as a dozen, 


Forming his own opinion of the Turkish character from the 
Agas or country gentlemen, he pronounces it to be vastly superior 
to what it is commonly represented, forgetting that he is estimating 
this character from observation during his own intercourse with it ; 
the intercourse of one gentleman with another: not that of a poor, 
despised, insulted Greek with his haughty lord. No doubt if 
Mr. S. could have visited our West Indian possessions twenty 
_ ago, and been admitted generally to the tables of the planters, 

would have laughed at the idea of rescuing African slaves from 
the comfortable asylums of their gentlemanly masters. These, 
however, are but trifles ; Mr. S. goes much further than this,—he 
accuses the author of desiring to restore Christianity by the plagues 
of war and bloodshed. What then? Has not Christianity been 
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oppressed for the space of four centuries by the plagues of war and 
bloodshed, and by plagues of an infinitely worse character? Are 
not these plagues still to continue, if Christianity be not triumphant 
in the contest ? Not satisfied with bearing down upon the wisdom 
of the Address with an awful quotation from Dr. Syntax, Mr. S. 
levels the whole battery of his indignation upon what he unfairly 
affects to consider the main principle of the pamphlet, accusing it 
of injuring the cause which it is intended to promote. Now, as I 
am not inclined to alter my view of the case, even after the perusal 
of Mr. Sheridan’s work, I can feel no reluctance to enter the lists 
with this redoubtable adversary, and I do so the more willingly, 
because, if I prove the main point in question, several other im- 
portant deductions will follow, like corollaries’ of a demonstrated 
proposition. 

In my Address, then, which was written on the spur of the 
moment, under the influence of strong enthusiasm, and with feel- 
ings, I hope, of honorable indignation, a casual assertion was made 
respecting the justice of a Christian Confederacy for expelling the 
Turks from Greece, and driving them back into those regions from 
whence the weakness of European nations suffered them to escape. 
This assertion, evidently used for the purpose of rousing individual 
apathy, and preventing as far as possible any countenance or as- 
sistance from being afforded by Governments to the adversaries of 
the Greeks, is tortured into the principal object of my Address, 
and affords an opportunity to Mr. Sheridan for making what I 
cannot but consider an unfair attack upon my character. I advo- 
cate not war upon general principles. I would not urge against 
Turkish barbarians themselves a war of common policy or expe- 
diency. I would not even dispute the title which the Turks 
might show for their dominions in Europe, the right of conquest— 
the majority perhaps of their neighbours have no better—it is the 
manner in which they have continued invariably to use their con- 
quests that subjects them to attack. It is not because they are 
barbarians or ican that they ought to be expelled from 
those beauteous climes which they have so long polluted ; it is 
because the very essence of their religion renders them persecutors 
of Christianity ; they are truly nurtured not only ¢ in ignorance,” 
but in “ hostility to our faith,” and that hostility continues, as at 
first, an active principle. The religion of Mahomet was not only 
in the beginning propagated, but is still preserved, by the sword : 
by the sword then it must be resisted, and, if possible, expelled. 
It is worse than illiberality, then, to accuse me of uncharitably op- 
posing myself to the Turks on account of their religious tenets. 
Mr. $ does not appear capable of making a logical distinction; it 
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is not their ¢enefs, that I would persecute, but the atrocities which 
ate inseparable from those tenets. 

In that “ impassioned language,” which Mr. S. so much depre- 
cates, the author gave the following character of the deadly super- 
stition of these barbarians, followed by a striking picture of the 
miseries which it entails upon their unfortunate Helots: that the 
portraits are not overcharged, I know from experience, as well as 
from the written and oral testimony of a host of travellers. 

«It is possible that the people of England may be unacquainted 
with the superstition of these barbarians, who are so zealously sup- 
ported by Christian powers ! They may not know that it is fiercely 
and implacably hostile to Christianity—that it was hatched and 
matured in falsehood, hypocrisy, and blood—that it addresses 
itself to the sensual appetites and corrupt passions—that it che- 
rishes inordinate pride, fanatic zeal, and is a pander to the most 
abominable impurities—that it degrades the dignity of human na- 
ture, and depreciates the value of human life—that it encourages 
ignorance, by representing all arts, sciences, and literature as un- 
necessary or prejudicial to mankind, unless warranted by the 
Koran—that it produces mental torpor and apathy, chilling every 
tendency to speculative exertion or intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, by the desolating doctrines of fatality and predestination— 
finally, that it establishes the horrid principle, that civil and politi- 
cal power shall depend exclusively upon faith in the law of Ma- 
homet, whilst it exposes every Christian to the unrestrained 
brutality and irresponsible tyranny of the vilest wretch that wears 
aturban. If the reader would learn what insults and horrors the 
very ministers of the Gospel are subjected to, in this vile land of 
abominations ; if he has forgotten the cruel public execution of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, hung like a dog before the gates of 
his own cathedral; let him peruse a narrative, which I have ex- 
tracted from the interesting work of my friend M. Pouqueville, 
late consul of France at the court of Ali Pasha :— 

«¢ ¢ Would the reader know more concerning the internal govern- 
ment of this wretched country? let him take the portrait as I am 
able to sketch it from personal observation: for I have traversed 
no small part of these interesting realms, so rich in all the gifts of 
bountiful nature, and so despoiled by tyrant man: I have seen the 
pallid countenances and squalid forms of their wretched peasantry , 
worn to the very bones by labor, want, and oppression—I have 
seen blows inflicted by wanton authority, and borne with patient 
submission—I have seen those, who, by commercial or any other 
fortunate speculations, had amassed wealth, either careful to hide 
it from their rapacious tyrants under the external garb of misery, 
or dissipating it in prodigality, in order that they might secure a 
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few moments of happiness, and then live upon the recollection of 
the past—I have seen rich and amiable families turned out of 
houses and possessions, at the caprice of a Pasha, who desired them 
for his favorites—I have seen whole districts so appropriated, 
after the inhabitants had been exposed to unheard-of persecutions, 
in order to make them voluntarily throw up their territory into 
the hands of a tyrant—I have rode over the ruins of large villages, 
scathed by the flames of destruction, because some reputable 
family had refased to deliver up a beautiful son or daughter, as 
the victim of that tyrant’s execrable lusts—I have seen part of the 
Turkish population, in a large city, armed against its Frank inhabi- 
tants, cutting and maiming with swords and ataghans every 
Christian they met with, on account of a private quarrel—I have 
seen large towns, professing the Mahometan faith, whose inhabi- 
tants had all to a man apostatised from that of their forefathers, to 
escape the inordinate exactions and oppressive cruelties to which 
as Christians they were subjected—I have seen rich tracts of coun- 
try turned into deserts, fields languishing without culture, and 
cities fallen into decay, where misrule and injustice had combined 
with plague and famine against the constitution of society; and, 
as public immorality flourishes most and grows up to maturity 
under the reign of despotism, I have seen apostates, false witnesses, 
secret poisoners, open assassins, and all the other agents of un- 
limited tyranny, clothed in the spoils and rioting on the property 
of their unhappy victims. In short, I have seen a nation humbled, 
degraded, and abused—I have seen man, made in his Maker’s 
likeness, reduced below the standard of the brute creation, living 
without civil or political existence, plundered without remorse, 
tortured without mercy, and slaughtered without commiseration !” ” 

And is it for inflicting miseries like these upon unoffending 
Christians, that the Turks are entitled to our merciful considera- 
tion? Are a few mercantile compacts and commercial treaties to 
be construed into leagues of offensive and defensive alliance witha 
nation like this ? a nation not only destitute of faith and ignorant 
of the very laws of honor, but which even refused to treat with a 
Christian Government, unless it first delivered up to the tender 
mercies of their persecutors the wretched fugitives who had esca- 
ped from their vengeance ?' Is it a people like this that Mr. S. 
would constitute /egitimate rulers over Christian subjects, who are 
bound to pay them unconditional obedience ? Is it from St. Paui’s 
exhortation that the Greeks must pay a passive obedience to these 


! See almost every state-paper between the Turkish and Russian Govern- 
ments, in which this demand was always made the basis of any accommo- 
dation. 
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« Higher Powers?” Is Mr. S. aware that the best commentators 
think the passageJought to be translated « Protecting Powers,”by 
which interpretation the law of Christianity is made to coincide 
with the laws of Nature and of Reason? « Let every man be sub- 
ject to the Powers which protect him,” is an equitable rule, whatever 
be the mode by which ‘he became subject to those powers: as 
long as we enjoy protection in all civil and religious rights, we are 
bound by Christian precepts to pay obedience ; but if iniquitous 
tyranny take place of protecting authority, we are then not only 
absolved from our allegiance, but are authorized to repel the ag- 
gression and to vindicate our rights. How otherwise could the 
expulsion of James II. from the throne of these realms be justi- 
fied ? : 

But to this part of the subject it may be replied, all this is very 
true ; let the Greeks then fight their own battles; what have we, 
or other nations, to do in the affair ? 

Will it then be deniéd that, as Christians, we are bound to assist 
each other in unmerited calamities, and to show a zeal for the 
honor of our religion? Are those, ‘* who are of the household 
of faith,” to be least regarded? Are we to view the torments of 
our Christian brethren with apathy, oreven contribute to detain them 
in a worse than Egyptian bondage, from which there is no escape 


but a the paths of apostasy? Are we to plead our own 


interests, for all this, or the observance of commercial treaties, 
conveniently exalted into leagues of alliance? Why this would 
be to degrade Christianity far below the ethics of that Pagan 
philosopher, who, when he was asked, ‘* How injuries might best 
be prevented,” replied, «If the bystanders could be brought to 
feel the same indignation as the person injured.” 

As for the treaties so much talked of, and which Mr. S. makes 
0 heavy a charge against the Author of the Address, I will dispose 
of them instantly, after having expressed my unbounded astonish: 
ment that any Christian Government whatsoever should have con- 
tracted an alliance with, or retained an ambassador at, a court, 
which openly encourages and proclaims the most abominable and 
unnatural vices ; which patronises murderers, impalers, crucifiers, 
incendiaries ; which offers amnesties for the sole purpose of en- 
snaring its victims, and which takes hostages for the pleasure to be 
obtained by their sacrifice. But let us return to the treaties; to 
show the inconclusiveness of Mr. Sheridan’s arguments in the 
clearest light, let us suppose a case—it is an apposite one, and 
possibly the reader may consider its analogy as striking as Mr. 
Sheridan’s ‘ foreign circulars, letters of marque,’ and ‘ Jewish 
claims upon the funds.’ Let us suppose, then, that an English: 
gentleman, Mr. S. himself for instance, (no reflections are intended,) 
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enters into partnership or compact with another gentleman of dif- 
ferent religious tenets, whether he be Jew, Turk, or any other 
Heretic; that they travel together upon commercial speculations 
through Christian countries, under a bond of league of mutual 
assistance and protection in case of danger or any other emergency, 
So far, so good—they proceed upon their journey very amicably, 
until the heretical partner, who, on account of his superior self. 
estimation, gives himself peculiar airs, folds an enormous turban 
round his head, and carries a huge sabre by his side, not onl 

draws discredit upon the partnership by affecting infinite disdain 
for the arts, sciences, manners, customs, and religion of the people 
among whom he sojourtns, but in token of this contempt spits in 
the faces of all the weak defenceless travellers whom he encounters 
on the road. All this would no doubt be very disgusting to Mr. 
S., especially if he discovered that his partner felt the same disdain 
towards himself, which he was prevented from showing in the 
same manner, solely by a deference to self-interest or a conscious- 
ness of personal inferiority. Still, however, we can imagine the 
Christian to have justifiable reasons for continuing in partnership 
with the heretic, and scruples of conscience against breaking the 
treaty of alliance. But if his turbaned friend, emboldened by im- 
punity or encouraged by acquiescence, should draw the aforesaid 
sabre, and begin to cut off noses or ears, and now and then a head, 
from those poor undefended travellers, or should proceed to acts 
of murder, rape, and pillage, wherever an opportunity, without 
risk, occurred,— we may confidently ask Mr. S. whether he would 
not draw forth one of the pistols, which no doubt he would have 
provided for mutual security, and blow out his companion’s brains ? 
‘Would he not be justified in this act by the laws of every European 
country through which he could pass? Nay, would he not by 
most of them be judged as an accomplice if he refrained from it ? 
would he not be so judged by our own? And shall he, or any 
one else, say that the laws of this land are inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity! Is the Author of the Address right, then, 
or not, if he rejects the faith of treaties, when they oppose or violate 
the highest obligations of Christian duty? To declare thata na- 
tion living under the Gospel dispensation, and having power to 
render assistance, may withhold that assistance from its Christian 
brethren who are suffering the most inhuman calamities, and even 
threatened with extermination by barbarous infidels,—to withhold 
that assistance, because it may occasion some inconvenience to the 
public administration, is tantamount to a declaration that we may 
conscientiously stand by and see a fellow-creature perish under the 
assassin’s dagger, without attempting to save him, lest our own 
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safety should be hazarded ; a principle which would soon extermi- 
nate all the charities of life, produce the most baneful effects 
upon the human character, and shake the social edifice to its very 
foundation. But, as that excellent writer, Bishop Shipley, has 
observed, it is astonishing ** how slowly the principles of justice, 
which appear so necessary in private life, are admitted into the 
administration of public affairs :” as if the same injury were not 
done to national ag when national crimes are permitted, as the 
economy of private life receives from private immorality ; or, as if 
the very enormity and extent of crimes became a protection to the 
criminals. A man is branded for a theft, or hanged for a murder, 
by the laws of that community to which he belongs; but a nation 
of ruthless infidels are allowed, for the space of four centuries, to 
commit the most horrible excesses against their Christian popula- 
tion, whilst Christian Governments not only establish them in the 
power, but furnish them with the means of destruction ; nay, more, 
while Christian gentlemen and scholars are found to reprobate the 
efforts of honorable men who lift up their voices in the cause of 
humanity and the Cross of Christ. 

I would ask Mr. Sheridan if he is prepared to brand the efforts 
made by popes, cardinals, emperors, and kings, in opposing the 
first irruptions of Ottoman barbarians into Europe and thus pre- 
venting the extinction of civilization, as a profligate, unjust, un- 
charitable, unchristian coutse of proceeding? If not, what dis- 
tinction will he draw between that, and an attempt in the present 
ay to drive them from the soil which they have so long disgraced? 

ill he say that the Turks, like other conquerors, have amalgama- 
ted with the conquered, that they have taught and learned, given 
and received, that they have inspired their subjects with a portion 
of their own bravery, and mollified the ferocity of barbarism by 
contact with the milder institutions of Christianity? or will he 
plead the very duration of their crimes as their sanction? Against 
the first argument an appeal might be made to the universal 
testimony of travellers and historians; against the second, to 
the dictates of commen sense. The ‘lurks came into Europe 
barbarians, and barbarians they remain to this day. On the 
extinction of Christianity they founded their empire, and this 
object they have never neglected to pursue; whenever they relax 
it arises from conscious impotence, not from a change of principle. 
The only difference between those ferocious Osmanlis, who first 
crossed the Thracian Bosphorus, and the present race of their 
descendants, is this :—the former showed, at least, a spirit equal 
to their designs ; they gave proofs of bravery, and in some instan- 
ces of generosity, to which it would be difficult to find a parallel : 
and the early'monarchs of their line were such that their very 
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slaves might find some consolation in their glory: but the present 
generation has degenerated into the most weak, contemptible, vice- 
stained tyrants, that ever polluted the earth on which they trod, 
vilifying and degrading the fairest part of the creation, basely mu- 
tilating the image of the Creator in the person of his creatures, and 
daily executing upon poor unoffending Christians all those enor- 
mities in cold blood, which might, perhaps, admit of some excuse 
in the heat of war, and in the ardor of the conflict. « By hea- 
vens! one would rather be a dog and bay the moon,” than bear 
the weight of subjection to such moral and intellectual inferiority. 
If the spirit, then, of Mahometanism remain unaltered,—if the 
Turks persecute, and if the Christians feel, at the pressnt day, as 
acutely as at the first Ottoman inundation,—every Christian Go- 
vernment ought to act now, as many did at that time, especially 
since success is much morelikely to attend their efforts. The Turks 
ought to be placed under the ban of the European confederacy ;” 
and if Mr. Sheridan will not admit this, he must confess that no 
war ¢an possibly be undertaken upon just grounds, but that the 
sword once sheathed must rust within the scabbard : upon his own 
principles he is bound to execrate the confederation of Great 
Britain and the Netherlands, against the pirates of Algiers; he 
must attack the leading principles of all authors upon the law of 
nations," and among them one, whose immortal works are too much 
neglected by statesmen and politicians of the present day—I mean 
the great Lord Bacon. ‘This incomparable writer observes, 
‘that a war against the Turk is lawful, both by the laws of nature 
and nations, and by the law divine, which is the perfection of the 
other two :” and he concludes his ¢ Advertisement touching an 
Holy War,’ with the following remarkable words: «We ought 
to acknowledge that no nations are wholly aliens and strangers, 


' Ithink Mr. Sheridan will regret the attack hé has made upon me, 
if he will take the trouble to read the following extracts from one of the 
greatest of ail human authorities in these matters: “ Sed et alteri prodesse 
gua possimus non licitum modv sed et honestum est. Recié qui de officiis 
scripserunt aiunt nihil esse homini utihus homine alterv. Aristoteles dixit 
Opuriere quemque, aut prose arma sumere, si injuriain acceperit, aut pro 
cognatis, aut pro benefacturibus, aut sociis injiria affectis auxilia ferre. Et 
Solon docuerat, beatas esse respubticas in quibus alienas injurias quisque suas 
existimaret. Sed ut cetera desint vincula, sufficit humane nature communio. 
Ab homine enim nihil humani alienum est.” Grotius de jure belli ac pacis, 
Lib. I. c. v. §§ 2 and 8. “ Sciendum quoque est, reges et qui par regibus 
jus obtinent, jus habere pevas poscendi non tantum ob injurias in se aut 
subditos comimissas, sed et ob eas que ipsos pecu'iariter non tangunt, sed in 
guibusvis personis jus natur@ aut gentium immaniter violantibus. Ime tanto 
bonestius est alienas injurias quain suas vindicare, quanto in suis magis 
metuendum est ne quis doloris sui sensu aut modum excedat, aut certe ani- 
mum inficiat.” L. I. ¢. xx. § 40. it is not pecessary, [ think, to go 
va multiplying quetations. 
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the one to the other, and not to be less charitable than the person 
introduced by the comic poet, homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto. Now if there be such a tacit league or confederation, sure 
it is not idle; it is against somewhat, or somebody : who should 
they be? is it against wild beasts, or the elements of fire and 
water? No, it is against such sorts and shoals of people as have 
utterly degenerated from the laws of nature, as have in their very 
body and frame of estate a monstrosity ; and may be truly accoun- 
ted (according to the examples we have formerly recited) common 
enemies and grievances of mankind, or disgraces and reproaches to 
human nature. Such people, all nations are interested, and ought 
to be assisting, to suppress; considering that the particular states 
themselves, being the delinquents, can give no redress. And 
this, I say, is not to be measured so much by the principles of 
jurists, as by lex charitatis, ler proximi, which includes the Sama- 
ritan as well as the Levite ; lex filiorum Ade@ de massé und, upon 
which origina! laws this opinion is grounded; which to deny (if 
a man may speak freely) were almost to be a schismatic in nature.” 

I shall here take my leave of Mr. Sheridan, having placed him 
in much abler hands than my own, In the mean time, being con- 
vinced that I have proved the main point,—viz. that a confederacy 
to expel the ‘Turks from Europe, is sanctioned by the eternal and 
immutable laws of Justice and Christianity, 1 need not search for 
arguments to show that neutrality is the least incumbent duty 
upon all Christian powers: assistance given to the Infidels would 
be the part, not of men but of demons, and the authors or promoters 
of such assistance would be held responsible for the same, in 
the sight of men and angels, at the day of judgment. I really feel 
but little fear now at leaving this question to the decision of the 
great Congress at Verona itself.‘ I do not think the Holy Alli- 
ance would proclaim so publicly to the world that it had usurped 
a false title, that it meets only for the purpose of ‘ rescuing kings 
from the dreadful calamity of being the sovereigns of free people,’ 
or that it can reconcile the military, tyrannical, unnatural occupa- 
tion of Greece by Ottoman banditti, with its pretences of sup- 
porting legitimacy, good order, and the constitutional rights of 
nations. 

Let us, then, consider the policy and expediency of establishing 
an independent Greek Empire in Europe : let us consider whether 
in this instance the calculations of statesmen are opposed to the 
feelings of humanity and the principles of justice. 

It appears that a crisis has at length arrived, of which we ought 
eagerly to avail ourselves. If it be expedient to preserve the gene- 


* This remark was hazarded too soon, but let it stand. 
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ral tranquillity by what is termed the balance of power; if it be 
sound policy to prevent a large accession of fertile territory and 
maritime stations, to states too powerful already for their neigh- 
bours ; if it be equitable to prohibit any one of these powers from 
taking the whole, or all of them from dividing it by a partition treaty, 
like that of Poland, which so cruelly wounded the political or- 
ganisation of Europe,—here is an opportunity of effecting this 
desirable object, not only without reproach, but with honor and 
glory. What is taken from ignorance, tyranny, and superstition, 
may be given to liberty and religion ; a desert may be turned into 
a paradise ; an unfortunate people may be restored to its long-lost 
rights, by the very act of placing a barrier against the encroach- 
ments of overgrown Empires; this too may be done at a period 
when their present rulers are pledged before the tribunal of the 
world to abstain from all schemes of individual aggrandisement, 
or suggestions of ambition. There is less reason to doubt the ob- 
servance of their solemn declarations, when the sinews of their 
Own states, relaxed by the pressure of war and the exhausted state 
of their finances, offer the best possible guarantee for the honesty 
of their views, and the redemption of their pledges. 

But neither this state of nations, nor the disposition of their 
rulers, so favorable at present to our views, may long remain. 
Let the maxim of the Athenian orator be remembered in time : 


. ?, ~ 
Kai chws axiorov, oluaty tals woAsreiass y Tupavvic, BAAwS Te xay 
Smocov xmpay eywor. 


Dem, Olyn. III. 


Austria, by the recovery of her Italian possessions, will soon gain 
that wealth of which she so much stands in need ; and Russia, by 
the effects of peace and good government, will soon acquire a 
vigor and consistency, a concentration of civil, military, and politi- 
cal power, which may render her a most formidable neighbour : 
let it be recollected that the former state has always desired to 
strengthen her frontiers on the side of Hungary and Dalmatia, 
whilst the natural and invariable policy of the latter, is to approach 
the Mediterranean coasts. Both these powers are now kept in 
check by fear, Austria for its Italian, and Russia for its Polish 
territories. But suppose the two thrones filled by able and ambi- 
tious monarchs, surrounded by subtle and experienced counsellors, 
relieved from the fear of consequences. How readily they might 
find pretexts for quarrelling with such a power as Turkey! How 
easily they might stop all remonstrances on the side of Prussia, by 
throwing a sop to that Cerberus! And then how securely they 
might laugh at the chafing indignation of England, France, and 
Spain! Nay, more than this, even the present rulers of Austria 
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and Russia themselves, are not so safe in their autocracy but that 
they may be obliged by the public voice to cast aside the garb of 
peace, in spite of consequences, and give the lie to those volumes 
of political and sentimental addresses, which have received their 
signatures, and been hailed with acclamations by their august allies, 
Good policy, then, would urge those allies to prevail upon them 
to reduce their addresses to practice, and to call upon the authors 
to erect a barrier against their own encroachments, a defence 
against evil counsellors, and a safeguard of European tranquillity, 
in the establishment and joint protection of Grecian independence, 
Nor would this protection long be required. Restore their just 
rights to so spirited and intellectual a people as the Greeks still are, 
open to them the paths of honorable ambition, give a proper direc- 
tion to their energies,—do this, and the seeds of pateiotism thus 
sown, would soon spring up and produce a plentiful harvest,: the 
Greeks would soon be able to defend their rights against any en- 
croachments of ambitious potentates. But what resistance can be 
expected from the mouldering fabric of Turkish despotism, whose 
weakness results from defects inherent in its very nature, the 
ee of ignorance, the security of superstition, and the cruelty. of 
arbarism ? It may be relied upon as an axiom, that no alliances 
can long defend a nation which cannot be illuminated ; whose exe 
ternal and internal policy cannot be reformed ; and whose institu- 
tions cannot be assimilated to those of its neighbours... The dif- 
ficulty of supporting such a power as Turkey, is rendered still 
greater by the very existence of the Greeks, a people daily acquir- 
ing irritation by oppression, and knowledge by experience: their 
barbarian lords have remained stationary on the current of civilisa- 
tion, detained by the very anchors of their faith, the prescriptions 
of the Koran, and the immutability of Oriental customs: these 
teach them the proud but fatal doctrine, that to imitate, is to sink 
in-estimation, and to come into contact with Christianity, is to soil 
the purity of Islamism. ‘hey have despised th«refore;,and still 
despise, all the arts, and sciences, and inventions of those,whom 
they term Christian dogs; they still oppose the.once formidable 
sabre, and the charge of cavalry, to the serried files of musketry, 
and the sweeping volleys of artillery; the Turkish captain a « 
man-of-war still smokes his pipe cross-legged upon deck, and 
ives orders to his sailors through the medium of an interpreter. 
fn the mean time, their poor, oppressed, degraded slaves, with that 
spirit which distinguished the ancient Greek character, and which 
appears one of the best indications of the modern descent, have 
kept a steady eye upon the prospect of independence, and. have 
pursued the path which leads to it. More fortunate than their 
tyrants in this respect, that they have had their minds unfettered, 
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reform those errors and abuses, which were among the original 
causes of their calamities. Profiting by the proud indolence of 
their masters, they founded schools and seminaries in many of the 
most populous cities, as those of Athens, Constantinople, Chios, 
Smyrna, Cydonies, Ioannina, Mount Pelion, Bucharest, and Jassy 
will testify : they instituted funds in foreign capitals for the ad- 
vancement of science, establishing also printing presses, publishing 
= and purifying their still beautiful language from its bar- 

tisms ; they employed such eminent scholars as Korai, Codrika, 
Marmaratouri, Gazi, Mystoxidi and Ducas, to translate the noble 
works of ancient sages and historians, which they circulated 
through the provinces, to enlighten and animate their youth, 
Aided by the knowledge thus acquired, they became necessary to 
their very tyrants, and all the offices or professions in European ‘Tur- 
key, which require industry, skill, and science, have been invariably 
filled by Greeks. Profiting by the opportunities of the late war, 
by their insular maritime stations, and by their innate spirit of 
naval enterprise, they soon became the most expert mariners of 
the Levant and the carriers of its trade, whilst they established a 
marine, which has been hitherto the principal engine of their suc- 
cess, and which has almost revived the glory of Salamis and of 
Mycale. Neither did the Greeks neglect this occasion of acquiring 
knowledge in military tactics and European discipline; several 
Greek regiments which were enrolled in our service, and assisted 
in our conquests, have sent out the most brave and experienced 
captains, who are now leading their own countrymen in the paths 
of victory. 

By pursuing such methods as these, the slaves so far excelled 
their lords in mental superiority, that it became morally impossible 
they should continue any longer subservient : it is absurd, there- 
fore, to seek causes for the Greek Insurrection in the plots and 
machinations of foreign states or individuals, to connect it with 
the revolutions of Spain and Portugal, Piedmont and Naples, or 
to blend it with the doctrines of French Jacobins and English Ra- 
dicals. No; it arose from the imperious nature of things—of mo- 
tion contrasted with supineness, and of intellect arrayed against 
brute force. 

If justice and religion, then, were silent, if Europe were unin- 
fluenced by any regard for social duties and the rights of humanity, 
what line of conduct would good policy and her own interest teach 
her to pursue? To protect a nation whose religion is a religion 
of death, when compared with Christianity even in its worst garb, 
—a nation which exists in a state of sterility as far as regards 
itself, and which sends forth pestilence, physical and moral, into 
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the territories of its neighbours,—or to deliver an interesting peo- 
ple from the galling yoke of slavery, recall the arts and sciences 
to their native land, and lay open a noble field for industry, com- 
merce, and legislation? This now desolate field would then be 
cultivated by a people similar in religion, manners, and interests, 
with the rest of Europe,—a people that would readily adopt a 
political and commercial system in conformity with the institutions, 
principles, and true interests of its neighbours. The fertile plains 
of Greece now scarcely yield a tenth part of that produce which 
industry, protected by equal laws, would draw from their bosom ; 
and the riches acquired by commerce are hoarded, not circulated, 
lest the public exhibition of them should be the death-warrant of 
their possessors. In proportion as less is produced, less is con- 
sumed of the commodities of other nations: yet still, in a few 
solitary spots, where the inhabitants are relieved from the presence 
of their tyrants, it is astonishing what a bustle and activity prevails, 
and how great a contrast is afforded by their cultivation, neatness, 
and comfort, to the general aspect of desolation. ‘The capabilities 
of the land are unchanged ; and he who wishes to see what Greece is 
capable of producing, let him peruse the pages of her historians 5 
let him there see how many great and populous cities, giving birth 
to inventions, vigor to arts, circulation to wealth, and splendor 
to civilisation, once adorned the ancient Peloponnesus only—that 
now wretched and depopulated district which is called the Morea : 
but despotism paralyses both the minds and bodies of a commu- 
nity ; law and liberty must be restored before agriculture can 
florish or commerce can revive. 

All nations, then, are interested in the fate of Greece, particu- 
larly England, who would receive greater glory from advocating 
its cause, and greater advantages from its success, than any other, 
except perhaps America. At the extraordinary apathy of the 
United States our astonishment is indeed extreme : they have long 
panted for a footing in the Mediterranean, but have been defeated 
in all their attempts to secure a maritime station there: they 
lately had an opportunity of acquiring one with advantage to others 
and with glory to themselves. ‘The Greeks made appeals to their 
humanity, and proposals for their assistance ; and as the emergency 
of their affairs was great and the peril imminent, so we have no 
doubt their gratitude would have been unbounded :—how it hap- 
pened that a Government, which is lynx-eyed in general when 
searching out its own interests, should have so neglected them in 
this instance, we cannot conceive: 

In proportion as we must condemn the apathy of America 
towards the Greeks, we ought to despise and abhor the hostility of 
slave-trading France; a nation which appears to be an anomaly in 
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creation ; which instigated and assisted the democratical Ameri. 
cans to throw off the yoke of England, and now professes itself the 
staunch friend of a despotic and exterminating sultan; which de- 
capitated the unfortunate Louis XVI. at the invasion of its own 
revolted territory, and now burns to pass the Pyrenees, and prevent 
the Spaniards from obtaining the blessings of a constitutional Go- 
vernment. Alas! how changed from that France whose nobles 
leaped from their seats with enthusiasm, and swore upon their 
swords to expel the Saracens from the Holy Land at the remon- 
strances of Pope Urban in the Council of Clermont! Prok 
Curia inversique mores ! 

It is difficult indeed to discover what interest either France or 
any other European state can find in the continuance of Turkish 
influence, so as to induce it to incur the reproaches of contempo- 
taries, and the contempt of posterity, for having supported the 
cause of the Infidel against the Christian, the Asiatic against the 
European, the oppressor against the oppressed, the Barbarian 
against the Greek. Can it possibly be fear of the Ottoman Power? 
for some arguments drawn from this source did appear in the 
Government papers and in the speeches of Lord Londonderry. 
Bah! as our facetious neighbours would exclaim—did not 30,000 
Frenchmen keep the whole Ottoman Power at bay in Egypt ? Did 
not a small English squadron pass the Dardanelles and cast anchor 
before Constantinople? The Turkish Government has no means 
of terror but that which is inspired by its crimes and by the me- 
mory of its former achievements. Misery and depopulation 
stride hand in hand through its realms; the mutiny of Janissaries, 
the revolts of Pachas, the invasions of Persians, the conquests of 
Russia, the ravages of banditti, its own extortions, and a thousand 
other evils, have crippled its strength, exhausted its resources, and 
exposed all its weakness and deformity to the world. The muti- 
lated Colossus totters to its foundation : let it fall, then, at a time 
when its overthrow will benefit rather than endanger other states, 
That fall will diminish the sum of human misery to a degree which 
they only can conceive who have travelled in these polluted climes, 
A limb will be restored to the European Confederacy, which has 
long been paralyzed. The atrocities of Barbary pirates will be 
checked by a Greek marine, and the sources cut off from which 
they recruit their strength ; a new impulse will be given to the 
inventions of modern ingenuity; that country, which was the 
nurse of literature and science, will be opened to the full investi- 
gation of literary curiosity ; fanaticism will be replaced by tolera- 
tion, and the sword of violence by the sceptre of justice; a new 

ulation will be created, capable of enjoying the. bounty of 
ivine Providence, and an insurmountable Souhe will.be erected 
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against the encroachments of the Northern Powers: finally, his 
most sacred rights will be restored to Man, and the altars of the 
Living God purified from profanation. 

In this holy cause the Greeks will ultimately succeed, whether 
they be assisted by other nations, or not; that is, if they have fair 
play. The flame of liberty already kindled cannot be extinguished ; 


Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem. 


They fight under the standard of the Cross: "EN TOTTN, NIKA 
is their watch-word in the day of battle. On some accounts, how- 
ever, it would be better if they conquered their own freedom with 
their own swords. This would render both it and themselves 
more estimable in their own eyes. The reverses they may expe- 
rience in making the requisition, would teach them to be patient 
and persevering, to lay aside jealousy and dissensions, to bear with 
each other's infirmities, to succour each other’s distresses, and to 
cultivate in tribulation those virtues that will adorn their prosperity. 
Perhaps after all, the best aid they can receive, and what we 
earnestly hope the friends of freedom will bestow, is that which 
may proceed from voluntary contributions. Give them the means 
of supporting their noble conflict, and leave the event to their own 
valor and to Divine Providence. 

And you, Hellenians, whether you be encouraged or neglected 
by Governments and individuals, press forward in your glorious 
career, Having drawn the sword, you must cast away the scab- 
bard: for though the star of freedom brightens in your front, the 
clouds of darkness hang upon your rear. If your attempts now 
fail, your remaining hopes must centre in the grave: for the pre- 
sent contest is not to determine whether the Crescent shall glitter 
above the Cross on the splendid domes of Constantinople, but 
whether that Cross shall sink to rise no more. You yourselves 
well know what you have to expect from ‘Turkish clemency, for 

ou must have heard from your fathers what streams of Christian 
blood flowed in the Morea after the last insurrection. If, then, ye 
have lived as slaves, ye may die at least like freemen : and remem- 
ber that the turf is sacred which covers the ashes of a Patriot. 


Oaveiy U olow averyxa, 

Ti xé Tis avmvupoy yipas tv oxdr@ 
Kabipevos tor pata, amavrow 
Kadaiv apwopos ; 
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APPENDIX. 


The following Paraphrase of a modern Greek Ode was com- 
municated to the Author by the Rev. G. A. Browne, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a gentleman whose exertions in the 
cause of Greece do honor to his character. 


1. 
Mother of Heroes! Land renown’d, 
Why art thou thus in sorrow drown’d? 
Why gaze with tearful eye, 
Where mould’ring fanes, thy pride of yore, 
When thousands trod each marble floor, 
Now sunk in ruins lie ? 


2. 
Forbear to grieve ; thy wailings quell, 
On sufferings past no longer dwell, 
To misery a prey 5 
Let hope within thy bosom spring, 
Doubt not the tidings that I bring, 
And hail a brighter day, 


3. 
Though Destiny’s relentless hand 
Has pour’d her vengeance o’er the land, 
Yet, Greece, thou still art fair ; 
Heed not thy cities’ ruin’d state, 
Thy temples, altars desclate, 
Be bold, and persevere. 


4. 
Hark ! to a voice from regions west, 
By science, laws, and freedom blest, 
"Tis gratitude to Greece: 
All own from thee their blessings sprung, 
Thou o’er each land thy radiance flung, 
And bade their darkness cease. 


5. 
What shades of warriors pass along ! 
Whose deeds are told in deathless song, 
And croud thy classic page. 
Nor wert thou, Greece, to arms confin’d, 
Thine were the triumphs of the mind ; 
The Poet, Statesman, Sage 
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6. 
What country e’er-could boast thy fame, 
And emulate thy glorious name, 

Or hope like thee to shine ? 
Within thy temple’s sacred cell, 
Wisdom herself was wont to dwell, 

Minerva with the Nine. 


YB 
Hail! Athens, hail ! those words declare, 
All that was excellent and rare ; 
The charm of every sense : 
Parent of Arts, thou stood’st confess’d, 
In all thy varied beauties drest, 
Earth’s first magnificence. 


8. 
Roll back, old Time; thy race renew, 
Or bid remembrance bring to view, 
‘The scenes of other days ; 
When for his brow Cecropia’s son 
The myrtle wreath of freedom won, 
And hymn’d his notes of praise. 


9. 
No language, Greece, but only thine, 
Where force and melody combine, 
Could celebrate thy name ; 
Clear, as Pirene’s sacred fount, 
Deep, as the waves that round thee mount, 
And copious as thy fame. 


10. 

Awake ! awake ! and let that tongue, 
Which once thy far-fam’d exploits sung, 
Arouse thee from thy trance. 

No longer to thy tyrants stoop, 
Nor idly thus in sorrow droop, 
But snatch thy pond'rous lance. 


11. 
Platza’s field can’st thou forget ? 
Is Marathon remember’d yet ? 
Then be thyself once more. 
See ! from the West an exiled band 
Return to save their native land, 
And purify its shore. 
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12. 
Then let thy banners float in air, 
Again for freedom boldly dare, 

Strike home th’ avenging blow ; 
Think of the wrongs thou must endure, 
Unless thy sword effect a cure, 

And lay th’ oppressor low. 
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Tue general interest which the public, in England, France, and 
Ireland, have taken in the extraordinary recovery of Miss O’Connor, 
and the illiberal reports, misrepresentations, and wilful falsehoods 
which have been circulated, render it necessary to publish an au- 
thentic statement of the facts. 

It is painful to read the illiberal disquisitions which are almost 
daily issuing from the press, upon this extraordinary case ; all oc- 
casioned by Catholics attaching the word miracle to it. 

The first effort of the human mind, upon any very uncommon 
occurrence, is to endeavor to investigate the cause of it. When 
Reason fails in her attempt, and the mind embarks on the bound- 
less ocean of conjecture, it is either driven into the unknown re- 
gions of spiritual agency, or is cast away on the barren continent 
of incredulity. 

Medical men (Catholics in general, as well as Protestants) steer 
a middle course ; and being in the daily habit of seeing the power- 
ful effect of the mind on the body, impute the extraordinary cures 
performed by Loutherbourg, animal magnetism, charms, metallic 
tractors, and the prayers of Prince Hohenlohe, to the influence of 
the mind, whilst others explain them by spiritual agency, or mira- 
cles, or disbelieve them intirely, and stigmatise them (ignorantly 
and illiberally) as “ perfect deceit.” Catholics and Protestants, 
however, unite, at last, in one opinion; that perfect faith and con- 

Jidence in the remedy are indispensable to its success. . 

Let all enjoy their respective sentiments:—the abusive disqui- 
sitions, te which I have alluded, will certainly not alter them. 
Catholics will never convince Protestants that cures are performed 
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by modern miracles; and Protestants will never excite doubts 
of it in Catholics. It will be wise, therefore, in these dis- 
putants, to discontinue their contest, which at last must end where 
it began—in the conviction of neither. If, however, they deter- 
mine to persist, I hope they will mix a little courtesy with their 
controversy.—Instruments cut keenest when set with oil; and 
the “ fortiter in re” will not be weakened by the “ suaviter in 
modo. 

Every one ought to exercise liberality towards the religious 
opinions of others, when he considers that belief or unbelief is not 
an act of volition. Nobody can believe or disbelieve just what he 
wishes: The faith of every one is regulated by the bias which the 
mind early received, either from parental influence, education, or 
different degree of intellect. If we think others in error we may 
pity, but not censure. 

o defend truth, and vindicate the respectable inhabitants of 
New Hall from groundless ill-natured calumny, is my object in this 
address; and for that purpose I will give a short history of Miss 
O’Connor’s case, to correct the misrepresentations and false reports 
that have been published respecting it. 

On the 7th Dec. 1820, Miss Barbara O’Connor, a nun, in the 
convent at New Hall, near Chelmsford, aged thirty, was suddenly 
attacked, without any evident cause, with a pain in the ball of the 
right thumb ; which rapidly increased, and was succeeded by a 
swelling of the whole hand and arm, as far asthe elbow. It soon 
became red, and painful to the touch. Mr. Barlow, the skilful 
surgeon to the convent, was sent for ; and applied leeches, lotions, 
blisters, fomentations, poultices, long immersions in warm water, 
and every thing that was judged proper, a long time, without much 
benefit. One cold application diminished the swelling, but occa- 
sioned acute pain in the axilla and mamma. Leeches were applied 
to the axilla, and the same cold lotion; by which means the pain 
was removed from the axilla, and the hand and arm became as 
bad as before. 

On the 5th of January, an incision was made in the ball of the 
thumb; only blood followed, no pus. Mr. Carpue, an eminent 
surgeon, from Dean Street, was sent for on the 7th, and enlarged 
the incision, expecting pus ; but none ap . 

On the 15th, another incision was made on the back of the fore- 
finger ; still only blood followed, and with very little relief. As 
her constitution seemed much affected, I prescribed a course of 
medicines; and amongst others, mercurials : they were attended 
with much benefit, but did not affect the salivary glands. The 
surgeons recommended mercurial friction on the arm, ‘which was 
Continued till salivation was excited. The arm, by this, was much 
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reduced, and remained so several days. It flattered us with some 
hope of recovery, but it wastransient.- The symptoms soon re. 
turned, as bad as ever, although the general health was perfectly re. 
established ; and although every thing was done which the London 
and country surgeons, in consultation, could suggest, during a whole 
year and a half. 

Mrs. Gerard, the superior of the convent, having heard of many 
extraordinary cures, performed by Prince Hohenlohe, of Bamberg, 
in Germany, employed a friend to request his assistance, which he 
= granted, and sent the following instructions, dated Bamberg, 
March 16, 1822. 


© POUR LA RELIGIEUSE NOVICE EN ANGLETERRE. 


_ Le trois du Mois de Mai, a huit heures, je dirai, conforme- 
ment 4 votre demande, pour votre guerison mes priéres. Joignez-y 
& la méme heure, aprés avoir confessé et communié, les vdtres, 
avec cette ferveur evangelique, et cette confiance pléniére que nous 
devons 4 notre Redempteur Jesus Christ. Excitez au fond de 
votre cceur les vertus divines d’un vrai repentir, d’un amour Chré- 
tien, d’une croyance sans bornes d’étre exauceé, et d’une résolution 
inebranlable de mener une vie exemplaire, afin de vous maintenir 
en état de grace. Agréez l’assurance de ma consideration. 

«“ Prince ALEXANDRE HoHENLOHE. 


« Bamberg, Mars 16, 1822.” 


TRANSLATION.—-TO THE RELIGIOUS NUN IN ENGLAND, 


On the 3rd of May, at eight o’clock, I will offer, in compliance 
with your request, my prayers for your recovery. Having made 
your confession, and communicated, offer up your own also, with 
that fervency of devotion and intire faith which we owe to our 
Redeemer Jesus Christ. Stir up from the bottom of your heart 
the divine virtues of true repentance, of Christian charity to all 
men, of firm belief that your prayers will be favorably received, 
and a stedfast resolution to lead an exemplary life, to the end 
that you may continue in a state of grace. 

Accept the assurance of my regard. 

Prince ALEXANDER HOHENLOHE. 
Bamberg, March 16, 1822. 


Miss O’Connor’s general health being re-established, and the sur- 
ical treatment of the hand being out of my province, I did not see 
for some weeks ; but having occasion to visit some of the ladies 

on the second of May, I was requested to look at Miss O’Connor’s 
hand and arm, which I found as much swollen and bad as I had 
ever seen them. ‘The fingers looked ready to burst, and the wrist 
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was fifteen inches in circumference. I did not then know the 
reason of my being desired to see the hand and arm on that day, 
not having heard of the application to the Prince. 

On the next day, the 3rd of May, (a day of particular notice by 
the Catholics) she went through the religious process prescribed 
by the Prince. Mass being nearly ended, Miss O’Connor, not 
finding the immediate relief ‘she expected, exclaimed, * ‘Thy will 
be done, oh, Lord ! thou hast not thought me worthy of this cure.” 
Almost immediately after, she felt an extraordinary sensation 
through the.whole arm, to the ends of her fingers. pain in- 
stantly left her, and the swelling gradually subsided; but it was 
some weeks before the hand resumed its natural size and shape. 
Now, I can perceive no difference from the other. The 
reports that the arm was paralytic, and that both hand and asm 
were again as bad as ever, have not the least foundation. 

The anonymous authors of some late publications have gone so 
far as to declare their opinion that “ Miss O’Connor’s case is @ 
piece of deceit from the beginning to the end.” Others have assert- 
ed, that it is «*an imposition on the public,” and Mr. Barlow and 
myself (two Protestants) are included in the conf , 

These authors must be totally unacquainted with the inhabitants 
of New Hall, and I trust as little acquainted with Mr. Barlow and 
myself. I make no remarks on people who assert so much, from 
knowing so little—they have written their own characters. Let any 
unprejudiced person take a view of all, or half, the circumstances, 
and he must be convinced of almost the impossibility of the truth 
of this libel. Suppose such a wicked combination of all the nuns 
and priests; is it probable that such a piece of deceit could have 
been practised on the London and country medical attendants, ¢ 
whole year and a half, without detection ? Is it reasonableto 
that the lady (who is not left-handed) would have sacrificed all the 
convenience and comfort of using her right hand all that time, when 
the left would have answered the purpose ? 

Can any one inform me what species of artifice could be used to 
prolong such a state of constant pain and swelling a year and a 
half, without losing either limb or life ? or ogee. y possible to 
endure the pain even a few weeks, or months, would it not, in a 
year and a half, be attended with ulterior injury ? Could the swell- 
ing or pain be continued by ligature, or other means, constantly to 
that degree ? 

The whole appears to me too absurd to require a reply. 

But let us return to Miss O’Connor, whom we left in the cha- 
pte from pain. This was on the 3d of May. I did not see 
her again till the 11th. ‘Then it was that I first heard of the P- 


plication to the Prince. Upon her being informed that I was in 
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convent, she came into the room, to my at astonishment, put- 
ting her hand behind her, and moving her fingers without pain, and 
with considerable activity, considering the degree of swelling; the 
hand and arm having hitherto been immoveable, and constantly 
supported in a sling. I immediately exclaimed, « What have 
been doing ?”——«« Nothing, I declare,” she said, ‘except following 
the instructions of Prince Hohenlohe.” 

As she could already use her fingers a little, although only eight 
days had elapsed, and they were still much swollen, Task for a 
sheet of paper, and folding it up in the form of a letter, inquired if 
her London surgeon had been informed of the cure. On her replying 
in the negative, ‘‘ Then be so obliging, Madam,” said I, * to ad- 
dress this to him, and I will write the letter as soon as I reach 
home.” She immediately complied, and wrote very legibly. 

Soon after this wonderful recovery was made public, I received 
innumerable applications to know the truth of it. My confirmation 
was received very differently by different people. I will select 
two classes; not only as being very opposite to each other, but 
containing some argument. 

«s What shadow of reason,” said some, “can be produced that 
this cure was not the effect of the prayers; when it took place 
from the very hour in which they were offered up? There was 
no interval to give opportunity for being deceived by the use of 
other means. Nobody would wish for stronger evidence upon 
other occasions; then why upon this? Let any man who doubts 
it be asked, whether, when his wife or child is in imminent dan- 

» he does not pray himself, and desire the prayers of the church 
* their recovery? If he do not expect efficiency from the pray- 
ers, why offer them? if he do expectit, then he anticipates as 

a miracle as Miss O’Connor’s. I see no difference that 
iss O’Connor’s was immediate, and others gradual.” I told 
them that their sentiments were ig much my own. It must 
ever remain a secret, known only to the Supreme Being, whether 
he grants a recovery to the prayer specifically, without intermediate 
means, or whether he effects it by the mind actuating the vis me- 
dicatriz nature through faith and confidence. But this it is useless 
for us to know, and presumptuous to inquire. 

From the numerous cases that are published in France and 
Germany, we have no right to doubt that the prayers of the Prince 
have been more successful than the prayers of others; probably 
owing to the greater faith and confidence which their celebrity 
had occasioned. This success and celebrity will, doubtless, con- 
tinue reciprocally to increase each other: because, united, they 
will double the confidence and faith that will be placed in them. 

It ought not to be expected that the prayers of Prince Hohenlohe, 
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or of any body else, will be always successful. It may please the 
Supreme Being to grant at one time, and refuse at another. This 
uncertainty of success was probably the reason why I was not 
informed of the application to the Prince till after the $d of May. 
That a would be a presumptive evidence (were any 
wanted) that there was no deceit. Had the cure consisted of any 
fraud, the nuns would not have been afraid or unwilling to have 
admitted me, or any Protestant, to that mass; because it would 
have been in their to have insured success ! 
My next set of visitants were of a very different description. 
had no difficulty in explaining this miraculous cure : “Some 
ischarge,” they said, ** had, no doubt, just then taken place; or 
the time for the protracted effect of some medicine then ar- 
rived, but was concealed from me ;” ** for, Catholics,” they added, 
“will go great lengths to establish a miracle!” I replied, that an 
unprejudiced mind would find as much difficulty in believing their 
explanation, as in believing a miracle; for the Prince must have 
a wonderful prescience to know, on the 16th of March, that a 
discharge would take place at eight o’clock in the morning on the 
$d of May! or, that any medicine would have its successful effect 
at that precise hour ! 
The truth is, no discharge ever took place, and no medicine had 
been taken for some weeks! These gentlemen seemed to me to be- 


long to that numerous class of society, who find it difficult to 
believe a | thing which they cannot explain ; and, unfortunately, 


some of them let their explanations precede their knowlege ; and 
venture to advance them to the public, without ever having been 
acquainted with that department of science, from which the 
true explanation must be derived. Solomon had probably been 
teased with some of this character, when he wrote the 12th verse 
of ‘the 26th chapter of Proverbs; or he would not have united 
them to so hopeless a society with an air of angry despair. 

The power of the mind, both in causing and curing diseases of 
the body, is wonderfully great, and inexplicable. The knowlege 
of it is principally confined to the medical profession, and even 
amongst the members of it, it is so limited, that they can do little 
more than relate instances in confirmation of the truth of it—but, 
were the knowlege even of those instances more diffused, we 
should not see so many people have recourse to supernatural 
agency for explanation of every mysterious occurrence ; or, in 
failure of that, sink into downright incredulity. The knowlege 
of it being more general, might also tend to correct that natural 
propensity of illiberal minds, to impute all invisible means, and 
every thing that is not within the compass of their understanding, 
to imposition and wilful deceit. ; 
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With the view of calling more general attention to the influence 
of the mind, I will mention some instances of the great variety of 
its effects. Upon a minute investigation, it would, probably, be 
found that more than half the diseases, to which the body is subject, 
might be traced to the immediate or remote agency of the mind; but 
these causes, being generally of a private mature, are concealed 
from the medical attendants. and many lives are lost from this 
secrecy. Fretting and anxiety, increasing, diminishing, or altering 
the secretions, or excretions, are a v ruitful source of disease. 

A certain great military officer left England, at an advanced age, 
to take possession of his government, without his lady, and with- 
out bidding her farewell. As soon as she heard of his departure, 
she almost immediately became yellow—took to her bed—refused 
all food, and: medicine—and died in very few weeks. 

I have known a medicine succeed, when prescribed by a physician 
in whom the patient had confidence, which had failed, when pre- 
scribed by one in whom he had none. My friend, Dr. Pearson, 
of George Street, Hanover Square, was sent for, 120 miles from 
town, to a patient who was prepossessed with the idea that he 
would recover him ; and that the a who then attended him, 
did not understand his disease. He arrived in the night, too late 
for aconsultation. He therefore prescribed a mere placebo till they 
could meet inthe morning. It was thought that the patient was 
in a dying state, and Dr. Pearson did not go to bed, thinking it 
probable he should be disturbed in the night. Having heard 
nothing, he concluded that his patient was dead ; but to his astonish- 
ment and delight, he found, in the morning, that he had slept 
comfortably during the whole night, from the effect of the 
draught on his imagination; and he gradually recovered from 
that time. 

A brave officer, in the British service, who had been confined 
some weeks by a fit of the gout, was instantly cured by the 
pleasing agitation of a French we appmeching- 

A friend of mine had a fit of the gout brought on by fretting, 
and cured suddenly by the alarm of a house being on fire. I have 
known recoveries from imminent danger, by the relief which 
the mind experienced after making a will; and most of that 
danger might have been prevented by having made it when in 


Who has not felt a keen appetite immediately taken away, on 
something unpleasant occurring just as it was going to be grati- 
fied ? 

A volume might be filled with cures performed by metallic 
tractors, charms, animal magnetism, and ary a 2 all of 
which were effected by the power of the mind through faith and 
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confidence. But I will confine myself to relating one r . 
which was as sudden, perfect, and well attested as Miss O’Connor’s. 
It ought to convince those, who have been so incredulous as to think 
her's impossible, and so illiberal as to call it deceit, that there are 
others as sudden, perfect, and well attested, in which imposition 
could have no temptation. 

Between thirty and forty years ago, Mr. Loutherbourg, a cele- 
brated landscape painter, was impressed with the idea, that he had 
a commission from above to cure diseases! His door was conse- 
quently crowded with patients all day. Amongst others, I re- 
membered at that time to have heard that the tenant of a very 
respectable clergyman, now living in this county, was one, and 
that his recovery was as rapid and extraordinary as that which 
has been recorded. I wrote to him to request the particulars, and 
received the following reply. 


‘MY DEAR SIR, 

«¢] had the honor of your letter, in reply to which I am to in- 
form you, that I had a tenant who had been afflicted with great 
pains and swellings particularly about his loins, so much so that 
he could not walk across the room. My sister, Lady D ’ 
knowing the bad state of my tenant’s health, and having heard 
of the great cures performed by Mr. Loutherbourg, who resided 
at Hammersmith Terrace, desired me to bring my tenant, if he 
was willing, to her house in Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 
that she might send him to Mr. Loutherbourg, that he might re- 
ceive benefit. I took him with me, from his house in the country, 
to Tenterden Street. The next day she sent him in a coach to 
Hammersmith Terrace. When we arrived, we were shown into 
a parlour, my tenant not having been able to walk without being 
held up; and in about two or three minutes, Mr. Low 
came to us, who immediately addressing himself to my tenant, 
and looking stedfastly at him, said; ‘I know your complaint, 
Sir; look at me!’ ‘They continued looking at.each other some 
minutes, and then Mr. Loutherbourg asked him if he did not feel 
some warmth about his loins? He said, ‘I do.’ ‘Then,’ said 
he, ‘you will feel, in a few minutes, much. greater warmth 
about your loins.” My tenant, after a short pause, said, ‘I feel a 
warmth now about my loins, as if a person was pouring boiling 
water upon them.’ Mr. Loutherbourg continued looking at his 
patient full in the face for about two or three minutes, and then 
said; ‘How did you come here, Sir?’ ‘In a coach, Sir.’ 
« Then,’ said Mr. Loutherbourg, ‘go, and discharge your coach, 
and walk back to Tenterden Street with Mr. R—— . 

“The coach was discharged, and back to Tenterden Street. we 
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walked,—a distance of not less than four miles. My tenant offered 
Mr. Loutherbourg a bank note of ten pounds, but he would not 
take a farthing. 

« The next day, my tenant and myself walked about the streets 
of London four or five hours, and then returned to Tenterden 
Street, without being tired. The day following we left it for 
Essex. 

«« My wife joins in compliments to yourself and family. 

I am, my dear Sir, your’s, very sincerely, S. R. 
June 30, 1822.” 


As soon as I had determined to publish my little narrative, J 
wrote to this gentleman, requesting his permission to insert his 
letter. He readily consented, but requested me to omit names ; 
because they would subject him to receiving many letters, which 
he had neither time nor inclination to answer. I regret his refusal ; 
because the respectability of his name would have added credibility 
to the case. It is one, however, which the most incredulous can- 
not reasonably dispute. 

It may possibly be suspected by some, that the disease was ima- 
ginary; but this 1s rendered improbable, by the visible symptom of 
swelling ; and the liberal pecuniary offer which the tenant made was 
expressive of gratitude, for the relief from pain. 

Thus, I trust, by strong facts, and fair deductions from them, 
the calumnious reports concerning the respectable community of 
New Hall, are satisfactorily refuted. 

That the recovery of Miss O’Connor immediately succeeded the 
instructions of Prince Hohenlohe, J personally attested. 

The explanation I leave to the different religious principles of 
those who interest themselves in it. Let Catholics enjoy their 
opinion, that it was by miracle, in consequence of prayer ;—and 
Protestants, that it was by prayer, without miracle; or by the 
power of the mind exerted on the body. All however, must agree, 
that the cure was effected by perfect faith and confidence in the 
remedy. It forms this remarkable coincidence, that Protestants 
and Catholics unite, at last, in one belief ;—dy faith bodies are saved 
here, and souls hereafter. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PLAN DE L’OUVRAGE. 





Lez période historique, dont je me propose d’examiner le carac- 
tére et les actes, a été, non-seulement rempli, mais dominé par un 
fait capital qui l’a marqué de son empreinte. Ce fait est l’existence 
septennaire d’un pacte formé a Paris, le 26 septembre 1815, par 
les cabinets de Pétersbourg, de Vienne et de Berlin, et fortifié 
ensuite par l’accession de divers autres états; pacte d’une nature 
toute nouvelle que, = Pun de ses articles, les premiers signataires 


ont eux-mémes qualifié du titre de Sainte-Alliance. La conclu- 
sion de ce traité est mon point de départ: le terme de ma course 
sera le congrés de Vérone. 

L’objet principal de mon travail n’est point de pénétrer dans 
l’avenir, mais de chercher dans le passé des lecons utiles, de suivre, 
dans l’espace que j’ai a parcourir, d’une part, le mouvement de 
esprit des peuples et les €vénements que ce mouvement a pro- 
duits; de l’autre, la marche de la politique des cabinets les plus 
influents et le développement ou la variation de leurs systémes, de 
maniére a bien établir, pour les uns et pour les autres, Je point ex- 
act de leur situation relative. Pour atteindre ce but, je dois em- 
brasser presque en méme temps une foule d’objets qui se heurtent 
et se croisent sans cesse. J’aurais besoin, pour ainsi dire, de pré- 
senter sur deux colonnes paralléles une Europe morale et une Eu- 
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rope politique : a besoin en outre de séparer Ja politique 
elle-méme en plusieurs grandes divisions, de la considérer dans 
les rapports domestiques de chaque gouvernement avec sa nation, 
dans les rapports extérieurs de cabinet a cabinet, et, de plus, dans 
les rapports mixtes résultant du droit interventionnel, nouvellement 
imagine au profit de quelques cabinets, a )’égard de |’organisation 
intérieure de nations étrangéres et indépendantes. 

Une lutte animée occupe l'Europe. Les forces intellectuelles 
des peuples sont dirigées vers le perfectionnement de l’ordre social. 
En opposition a cette tendance, les cabinets déploient toute l’ac- 
tivité de leurs forces tant intellectuelles que matérielles pour ar- 
réter cette marche des peuples, et méme pour leur faire rebrous- 
ser chemin. Le combat est vif et opiniatre. Des chocs violents 
ont eu lieu; chaque parti compte des victoires et des défaites; 
mais un trait caractéristique distingue le triomphe des deux partis 
rivaux, Les victoires des nations, la, od quelques-unes d’elles 
l’ont emporté, appartiennent 4 chacune séparément. Les victoires 
des cabinets appartiennent ala réunion de plusieurs d’entre eux 
contre chacune de ces nations, Par ce fait seul la question n’est- 
elle pas résolue? 

Une autre remarque non moins grave appelle aussi l’attention. 
L’action des peuples avait été resserrée dans le cercle de leurs fron- 
tiéres. L’action des cabinets franchit toutes les limites, et, par des 
invasions armées, anéantit l’indépendance des états. La politique 
extérieure vient ainsi se jeter a travers la politique de famille et 
troubler, par V'intrusion d’une volonté étrangére, les rapports pa- 
ternels des princes avec les peuples. 

Il est encore un autre point a constater. Dans la nouvelle route 
tracée.au genre humain, ce ne sont plus les peuples avancés dans 
la civilisation, ce sont les peuples retardataires qui sont proposés 
pour modéles. Enfant de la barbarie et né seulement pour elle, 
le pouvoir absolu se porte juge des institutions qui conviennent a 
des nations éclairées, Jadis la capitale des Scythes efit envié 
Athénes ; maintenant Athénes doit rétrograder pour se trouver au 
méme point que la capitale des Scythes. De nos jours, Anachar- 
sis n’entreprendrait plus son voyage. 

Un dernier trait demande surtout a étre noté. Le conflit n’est 
point entre les peuples et les princes, mais entre les peuples et les 
cabinets. Les monarques, les dynasties sont essentiellement en 
dehors de la contestation. 

En général, la guerre est plus dans les choses que dans les 
hommes. Les cabinets eux-mémes obéissent 4 une double impul- 
sion, a l’impulsion ordinaire de la politique d’état qui tend toujours 
@augmenter son pouvoir au dedans comme son influence au dehors 
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et a limpulsion de lintérét comman de tous les ministres, celle 
de l’esprit aristocratique, 

Je ne renferme pas I’ esprit aristocratique dans le cercle ot |’on 
est accoutumé a le voir d'une maniére spéciale, dans l’oligarchie 
compacte qui, jusqu’a présent, avait formé, suivant elle, la garde, 
selon nous, |’entourage des trénes dans les monarchies européennes, 
Cette vieille oligarchie, qui n’était pas autrefois sans illustration, 
puisqu’elle rassemblait tout ce qu'il y avait de considérable 
dans chaque pays, soit par le souvenir de services réels, soit par 
loccupation privilégiée des emplois et surtout des dignités honori- 
fiques, soit par la possession héréditaire de la grande proprieté ter- 
ritoriale, cette vieille oligarchie a essuyé presque partout une dégé- 
nération plus ou moins profonde, Les avantages dont elle jouis- 
sait, tenaient 4 une consistance d’opinion qui reposait elle-méme 
sur ignorance des peuples. Depuis que cette consistance s'est 
évanouie, par la retraite de l’opinion, il s’est formé de ses débris 
une aristocratie d’un autre genre, une aristocratie conventionnelle, 
qui cherche a justifier son existence par le raisonnement, et pré- 
tend étre une nécessité sociale. C’est depuis un siécle surtout 
que cette révolution s’est opérée. Comme, dans l’ordre nouveau 
des sociétés, il a fallu autre chose que des hommes d’armes pour ~ 
diriger les états, il s’est élancé dans l’aréne des gouvernments une 
foule de champions de tout rang, de toute origine, dont le plus 
grand nombre était étranger a l’ancienne oligarchie. L’oligarchie 
de position absorbe ainsi en grande partie l’oligarchie de naissance. 
Tel plébeien, arrivé 4 un rang supérieur, soit par une babileté 
réelle, soit par l’intrigue, devient une des colonnes de cette oli- 
garchie, qui naguére encore le repoussait avec dédain, En lui se 
montre la ferveur de l’adepte, le dévouement du néophite. Ces 
nouveaux initiés sont Jes Séides du parti. L’ancienne oligarchie 
qui, de son cété, ne pouvait plus se faire illusion sur sa décrépi- 
tude, s'est empressée d’adopter ces greffes étrangéres, et c’est de 
ce mélange que s'est composé l’esprit aristocratique tel qu’il existe 
aujourd’bui, e’est-d-dire, n’aspirant plus principalement, comme 
autrefois l’ancienne oligarchie, aux titres de cour, aux honneurs 
de salon, aux dignités de la couronne, mais visant 4 la possession 
exclusive du positif du pouvoir, la dispensation des places et |’ex- 

loitation du trésor, Cet esprit a pour auxiliaire l’assemblage, la 
one de tous les intéréts anti-nationaux dont l’interposition divise 
partout les intéréts des peuples et ceux des princes. Sous prétexte 
de fortifier le pouvoir, il travaille a fortifier des intéréts qui ne sont 
ni ceux des peuples ni ceux des princes, qui souvent au con- 
traire sont opposés aux uns et aux autres. Du reste chacun 
des partis a ses argumens, Les peuples se soulévent contre ce 
qu'il appellent une usurpation. L’esprit aristocratique voit dans 
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la possession une légitimité.' D’un cété on veut reprendre, 
de l’autre, conserver. Aux droits éternels du genre humein on 
oppose le droit social de la prescription. Ce dernier, sans contre- 
dit, est aussi un droit respectable; mais ce qui est vrai, ce qui est 
juste appliqué au droit civil, peut-il l’étre ici appliqué au droit 
naturel ? 

Cette grave question, i] y a trente ans, n’agitait que la France. 
C’est aujourd’hui la question de |’Europe. Les cabinets eux- 
mémes ont contribué a sa généralisation. ils ont voulu combattre 
la révolution frangaise ; leur science a été impuissante; leurs 
glaives fragiles se sont brisés dans leurs mains. Lorsque, attaquée 
de toutes paris, la France s'est vengée des coalitions par la con- 
quéte du continent, les cabinets ont reconnu que ce n’était pas avec 
des armées d’automates, avec des forces mécaniques, que l’on pou- 
vait vaincre des forces nationales, des nations et des passions ar- 
mées. Contre la France debout tout entiére, il a fallu mettre 
l'Europe sur pied pour que les armes fussent égales. Dans cet 
ébranlemeut de I’ Europe, il s’est établi des rapports, des rapproche- 
ments inconnus entre les peuples et les cabinets. [I] s’est, pour 
ainsi dire, ouvert entre eux un compte nouveau dans lequel figu- 
rent, d’une part, les services réels, eS secours prodigués, le sang 
répandu a grands flots par les peuples pour sauver les gouverne- 
ments; de l'autre, les assurances d’une bienveillance paternelle, 
les protestations de la reconnaissance, les promesses du plus heu- 
reux avenir, Nous verrons plus tard si les promesses ont été 
remplies, si les engagements ont été acquittés. 

Il n’est personne d’assez insensé pour méconnaitre ce qu’ont da 
roduire vingt-cing années de contact, entre les frangais et les al- 
mands, soit comme amis, soit comme eunemis. Vaincus dans 

une longue suite de guerres par une nation qui combattait pour sa 
liberté, les cabinets eux-mémes avaient seuti que, promettre 
la liberté_aux peuples, c’était doubler leur énergie, et s’assurer 
de leur dévouement. Ce mot qui d’abord avait été pour eux 
un épouvantail, devint l’auxiliaire de leur faiblesse; ils lui de- 
mandérent la victoire que ne leur donnait plus le baton de 
la discipline, et ce fut avec une vive allégresse, mais non satis 
surprise, que l’humanité l’entendit pour le premiére fois reten- 
tir dans des proclamations datées de la capitale de |’ Autriche. 
Dés 1805, la cour de Vienne annonga que /a liberté de I’ Europe 
sélait réfugiée sous sa banniére, confondant ainsi, a dessein peut- 
etre, l’indépendance des états qui seule alors était menacée avec 
la liberté des peuples, qui ne jouissaient d’aucune liberté, en effet, 


* D'aprés l’axiome léonin: qui tenct, tencat: possessio valet. 
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mais auxquels le nom en était offert comme un motif d’espérance, 
et comme le prix du combat. Aux chants nationaux des frangais, 
on répondit par des chants nationaux allemands, et des deux cétes 
on invoquait le nom sacré de la patrie; mais ce n’était la que 
le prélude d’un appel bien plus cordial encore que, peu d’années 
aprés, les rois chancelans sur leurs trénes firent a la popu- 
lation de leurs états. C’est surtout en 1812 et 1813 que, dé- 
posant Vorgueil du diadéme, les rois s’offrirent 4 leurs -sujets 
comme des fréres, et réclamérent leur alliance. + ‘ ‘Tout peuple 
indépendant, disaient-ils, est * allié des puissances armées,.”  Puisse 
tout allemand, prince, noble ou simple combattant dans les rangs 
du peuple, accéder au plan de Ja délivrance commune.” Nous 
ne faisons qu’indiquer ici le mouvement imprimé a la nation alle- 
mande par l’espoir de son affranchissement. Qui ne se rappelle les 
nombreuses déclarations des monarques et des généraux dans les- 

uels la liberté était annoncée aux peuples comme récompense de 
; a sacrifices? On était de bonne foi sans doute.. Les dé- 
monstrations des cabinets étaient sincéres. Elles l’étaient au con- 
grés de Vienne, lorsqu’ils y exprimaient la volonté de répondre 
aux justes espérances de leurs nn at Cette sincérité se 
manifesta surtout par le langage non équivoque des plénipotenti- 
aires. Pleins d’une patriotique rivalité, tous promettaient a l’envi 
des constitutions représentatives, et des garanties pour les droits 
des peuples. Divisés sur une foule de questions, tous étaient 
d’accord sur ces salutaires principes. En revanche, on était loin 
de s’entendre sur le partage des dépouilles, Les querelles étaient 
vives, animées. ‘Tout 4 coup un homme parait; son apparition 
concilie les différends, C’était un dernier miracle réservé 4 Na- 
poléon. Les actes du congrés n’étaient qu’en ébauche ; il en fait 
une réalité. Tout ce qui était en suspens se décide. Les ambi- 
tions se taisent ou s’ajournent, La part des rois faite, on songe 
a celle des peuples; on allait avoir besoin d’eux. On offre a 
leur crédolité Vappat d’un article, qui semble satisfaire a tout 
ce quils désirent, et, soit distraction, soit calcul, on rédige 
cet article dans des termes, qui, depuis, sont devenus l’objet 
d'une grave dissidence. Le congrés se sépare ; les rois marchent; 
leurs peuples les secondent. Le dénouement de cette derniére 
guerre est connu. De nouveaux traités sont signés 4 Paris; mais 

uatre puissances seulement sont admises a leur signature, la Rus- 
sie, l’Autriche, la Prusse et l’Angleterre. Une exclusion systé- 
matique est donnée aux rois, grands ducs et chefs des états de se- 
cond ordre. Nul d’eux n’intervient dans ces grandes transactions ; 


* Observateur Autrichien, 1813, n° 231. * Proclamation de Kalisch. 
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et ils n’y figurent pas méme collectivement par des représentans de 
la. confédération germanique. J’en fais la remarque dés a pré- 
sent, et cette remarque est importante, parcequ’elle constate le ca- 
ractére du nouvel établissement Européen. Nous aurons lieu de 
la rappeler lorsque nous parlerons des congrés d’ Aix-la-Chapelle, 
de ceux de Troppau et de Laybach, et enfin du congrés de Vé- 
rone. 

‘A la suite des diverses conventions signées a Paris, lorsque la 

ix généralement rétablie autorisait a croire que le grand art de 

rédaction des traités allait se reposer pour quelque temps, tout 
a coup aprés tant de chefs-d’ceuvre parait le ps trange, le plus 
inattendu de tous. Celui-ci n’a rien de commun avec les autres ;_ il 
ne leur ressemble, ni par son origine, ni par sa cestination; destina- 
tion qui sera trompée, origine dont il cessera bientét d’étre digne. 
L’imagination l’enfante, la bonne-foi orne son berceau, l’humanité 
applaudit avec une naive confiance. La politique sourit, révélant 
par l’ironie de son sourire tout ce qu'elle se promet d’une création 
équivoque et douteuse, dont elle tirera d’autant plus d’avantages 
qu'elle a été étrangére a sa conception. 

Sans mettre en question s'il est possible de donner le nom de 
trané a un acte rédigé dans un stile si nouveau, il faut convenirdu 
moins que ce traité, s’il faut l’appeler ainsi, n’appartient pas au 
genre classique. C’est le romantique de Ja diplomatie. Quoi 
qu'il en soit, son nom est devenu une arme si redoutable, son acy 
ton a été si étendue, ses coups ont porté si loin, qu’il semble im- 
portant d’étudier, d’approfondir une fois le sens et la nature de ce 
pacte mystérieux, de tacher de les saisir ]’un et |’autre, soit dans la 
premiére signification qui lui a €1é d’abord attribuée, soit dans l’in- 
terprétation qu’il a regue ensuite et qui a semblé étre une déviation 
artistement colorée, mais formelle de sa tendance primitive, Pen- 
dant les premiéres années de son existence, aucune mesure des 
parties contractantes n’ya fait reconnaitre le caractére qui lui a é1é 
douné plus tard. On avait au contraire pris plaisir 4 y apperce- 
voir une direction tout opposée, et il est essentiel que cette opi- 
anion, qui depuis a di étre regardée comme une méprise, soit ap- 
préciée du moins comme ayant été une méprise Européenne. 
C’est une démonstration qui ne peut pas étre sans intérét, parce 
qu’en voyant graduellement naiire et grandir un pouvoir qui finit 
oe devenir gigantesque et colossal, l’imagination éprouve sans cesse 

besoin de remonter a la naissance de ce pouvoir nouveau, et de le 
considérer a son origine. Au lieu de me livrer sur ce point a 
ane dissertation qui pourrait tre fastidieuse, je crois faire un 
travail beaucoup plus utile, beaucoup plus iustructif, eu m’occu- 
pant a recueillir les observations les plus suiilantes qui ont été 
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publiées sur cette matidre dans les diverses parties de |’Europe, 
et a rassembler en faisceau ce qui est disséminé dans un grand 
nombre d’ouvrages. 

De cet examen qui nous montrera Ja Sainte-Alliance, pour ainsi 
dire, dens un monde imaginaire, nous passerons au monde des réa- 
lnés. Celui-ci commence au congrés d’Aix-la-Chapelle. De 
1815 21818, Burope est a peu prés stationnaire. C’est a dater 
de la fin de 1818 que la politique de trois puissances, secondée 
ou de moins non contrarié€e par les autres grands cabinets, prend un 
cours tout nouveau, et entre en lutte non seulement avec les mouve- 
mevis-des.peuples qui s’élaucent vers l’ordre constitutionnel, mais 
aussi avec les princes de second rang qui n’ont pas jugé a propos 
de's’affranchir des engagements -quiils avaient contractés envers 
leurs sujets. Depuis ‘ce moment surtout, la Sainte-Alliance a im- 
primé son cachet a tous les événements, soit en combattant ceux 
qwelle n’approuvait pas, soit en donnant a ceux qui lui conve- 
naient, une impulsion plas ou moins rapide. J’ai cru devoir ras- 
sembler particuliérement sous le titre ‘de réalités de la Sainte-Alli- 
ance, historique de tout ce qui s'est passé depuis le congrés d’ Aix- 
la-Chapelle jusqu’a la fin du congrés de’ Laybach, parce que, dans 
cet espace de temps, tout a été ou favorisé ou attaqué par elle, et 
par conséquent teint de ses couleurs. 

Cette époque remarquable, riche de conférences, de négociations 
et de congrés, nous montre la politique de la Sainte-Allance non 
moins active, et non moins hostile a |’égard d'un certain nombre de 
princes qu’a l’égard des nations elles-mémes: elle nous montre 
surtout celle des puissances qui semble avoir attiré dans ses mains 
le sceptre de l'alliance interprétée, redoutant les suites d’un mécon- 
tentement qui est son ouvrage, et cherchant a détourner toute cir- 
consiance qui puisse donner ace mécontentement quelque occasion 
d’éclater: elle nous montre ainsi |’AHemagne comme étant plus 
que I’ltalie peut-étre, une des causes principales qui ont porté 
 Autviche a faire tant d’efforts pour prévenir une rupture entre 
Pétersbourg et Constantinople. En ce qui concerne les disposi- 
tions morales de l’Allemagne, V’état de cette contrée est suffisam- 
ment connu. Hl n’en est pus de méme de l'ensemble des rapports des 
Etats germaniques, soit entre eux soit avec les deux grandes puis- 
saiices qui pesent sur la confédération.~ L’ Allemagne, comme 
nous verrons ailleurs, est considérée par le cabinet Autrichien 
comme le pivot de la politique Européenne. Il est done essentiel 
de savoir si ce pivot, qui lui-méme est formé de V’assemblage de 
parties peu cohérentes entre elles, est solidement affermi, et s'il 
n’est pas acraindre que quelqu’une de ces parties ne vint a se dé- 
tacher, dans le cas ob la force qui les contient se trouverait appe- 
lée ailleurs. 
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.> Les graves objets qui appellent notre attention, sont. les af- 
faires de I'Espagne, de I’Italie et de la Gréce. Ce qui concerne 
I’Italie et l’Espagne, trouve sa place lorsque je traite des réalités 
de la Sainte-Alliance, et que je discute les actes des congrés. A 
Végard de ces deux contrées, on n’en est plus aux questions de 
droit ; et, autant que celles-ci pourront se reproduire, nous y re- 
viendrons en nous occupant du congrés de Vérone. 

Les affaires de la Gréce me semblent demander plus de déve- 
loppements. Quoiqu’uue foule d’écrits aient répandu des lumiéres 
sur la situation actuelle de ce pays, ces documents partiels se. bur- 
nent presque tous a telle ou telle époque. L’état préseut ne peut 
étre bien connu qu’en remontant a état antérieur. Pour moa 
compte, avant de oe un jugement sur ce qui touche une nation, 
j'ai toujours pense que la premiére étude devait étre celle de son 

istoire. Or il s’agit ici d’une nation qui, par suite de ses malheurs 
méme, n’a point d’historiens. Son histoire est dans celle de ses 
maitres successifs ou alternatifs, dans l’histoire des croisés, des 
Vénitiens et des Turcs. [i m’adonc paru qu’un petit nombre de 
pages consacrées a en tracer un tableau sommuire, ne serait point 
une digression inutile. D ailleurs l'un des apergus que je pré- 
sente étant que c'est l’Europe barbare des croisades qui a le plus 
contribué a la ruine de la nation grecque, j'ai dQ me livrer aux dé- 
tails nécessaires pour établir ce fait, puisque je tire de la un motif 
de plus pour appeler au secours des st ! Europe civilisée. 

Je ne crains pas le méme reproche sur le chapitre qui a pour 
objet les relations de la Russie avec la Gréce. Ce terrain n’a pas 
été exploré encore, ou ne l’a été que d’une maniére superticielle 
et incompléte. C’est le coté de la question concernant la Gréce, 
qui offre le plus de rapprochements curieux et de faits intéressants. 

Cette situation des rapports de la Russie et de la Gréce étant 
bien établie, il m’a paru utile d’appliquer la méme méthode a toute 
PEurope, et d’offrir, mais dans un cadre beaucoup plus étroit, un 
F ce général de la situation relative des cabinets et des na- 
tions. 

Enfin, aprés l’exposé de tous ces autécédents, il ne me restait 
plus qu’a mettre en scéne le congrés de Vérone. C’est la derniére 
partie de l’ouvrage. 

Au reste, l’ensemble de ce travail n'a point un but restreint a 
une circonstance spéciale. Je n’écris ni pour une seule question, 
ni pour une date précise, ni pour un congrés, J’ai suivi des yeux 
le cours d’une guerre de sept ans entre les cabinets et les peuples. 
Je ne suis que le rapporteur des piéces de ce grand proces. Le 
congrés de Vérone serait lui-méme daus l’erreur, s’il se croyait ap- 
pelé a le terminer par une sentence définitive. 11 éludera les dif- 
ficultés plutét qu’il ne saura les résoudre. Ses décisions ne seront 
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que des ajournements, Il est un autre congrés auquel est réservée 
cette grande mission. Celui-la seul est infaillible. C’est le ¢on- 
grés des nations civilisées. Séparées et absentes, les nations sont 
unies dans leurs veeux; et, avec vingt ididmes différents, elles 
parlent toutes la méme langue. Dans ce congrés immortel des 
nations, trois puissances aussi dominent: ce sont la raison, la justice 
et Vhumanité. La politique n’y est admise qu’autant qu'elle se 
concilie avec ’humanité, la raison et la justice. Ce congrés su- 
préme casse souvent les décisions des congrés temporaires, acci- 
dentels ou eager des cabinets. Il est permanent, inamovible, 
indestituable. Le méme ministre qui le préside, est seul chargé de 
Vexécution de ses arréts : c'est le temps. 





CHAPITRE PREMIER. 


QU’EST-CE QUE LA SAINTE-ALLIANCE ¢ 


Ein 1822, une semblable question peut paraitre étrange. 11 sem 
ble que les faits ont da udaneas ’éclaircir, Cependant c’est 
dans les faits méme qu’existe la difficulié. Les faits parlent, il 
est vrai, les faits expliquent la Sainte-Alliance ; mais comment ad- 
mettre une explication qui établit entre le sens naturel des mots et 
le sens artificiel qui leur est donné, la plus absolue des contradic- 
tions? Combien ils s’abusaient, combien ils doivent maintenant 
etre surpris de leur peu de sagacité, les esprits confiants qui, éblouis 
par la magie religieuse des expressions, n'ont vu dans ce mystique 
contrat que justice et bonté, humanité, paix et amour! Le charme 
est rompu ; lillusion détruite : mais peut-€tre aujourd’hui que le 
nom de la Sainte-Alliance se présente avec une acception qui n’a 
plus rien d'indéterminé, il n’en est que plus utile de reporter un 
moment nos regards en arriére, de remonter au point d’od I’on est 
parti, afin de mieux juger comment a été rempli l’espace qui a été 
parcouru depuis, quels ont €té les progrés de la raison et les pro- 
grés de la politique, quel chemin ont fait les cabinets, quel chemin 
ont fait les peuples. 

Il est pour les peuples des moments od, croyaut renaitre a une 
existence nouvelle, ils puisent dans cette douce idée toutes les es- 
pérances de Ja jeunesse. - Telle a été pour |’ Allemagne l'époque 
de 1815. Perdus par leurs propres fautes, les princes avaient ap- 
pelé les peuples a leur secours. Les peuples avaient sauvé les 
trois. Dominés par le besoin du moment, ceux-ci avaient prodi- 
gué les promesses; les peuples y avaient ajouté foi. Aussi,.lors 
de l'apparition de la Sainte- Alliance, ils ont salué avec transport 
cet astre nouveau comme ramenam avec lui le régne de lage 
d'or. Toutes les Ames se sont épanchées en torrents d’admiray 
tion et de joic. La mysticité, le vague de lacte ont doublé le 
prix des intentions présumées. Un peu d’obscurité ne déplait 
pas a l’esprit méditatif des Allemands : ils aiment qu’on leur laisse 
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quelque chose A deviner, a comprendre: ils aiment surtout A éta- 
blir des rapports entre les sentiments religieux et les intéréts hu- 
mains. Ce double attrait, qui leur a été offert, a charmé leur 
gofit et mis en jeu leur imagination. IIs ont pris l’essor, ils se sont 
élancés dans la contemplation, dans la recherche du but de la 
Sainte-Alliance, comme dans une carriére sans limites. Les ex- 
pressions leur manquent pour exprimer ce qu’ils éprouvent. Le 
nom méme de Sainte-Alliance, tel qu’une traduction exacte le leur 
présente dans leur langue, ne les satisfait pas. Il faut créer une 
expression spéciale’ pour un acte inoui, auquel jusqu’a ce jour 
nul autre n’a ressemblé. 

Parmi le grand nombre d’écrivains qui ont fait de la Sainte-Al- 
liance le sujet d’observations plus ou moins curieuses, et qui tous 
se réjouissent de voir la politique greffée, pour ainsi dire, sur la re- 
ligion, on distingue trois caractéres particuliers. Les uns n’aper- 
goivent dans cette importante innovation qu’une amélioration mo- 
rale liée au personnel des princes, sans en faire découler pour les 
peuples d’autres biens que ceux qui pourraient partir de la volonté 
libre et souveraine de ces monarques. D'autres, ne s’attachant 
qu’a sa partie spirituelle et chrétienne, se sont livrés a des inter- 
prétations trop peu fondées, mais qui ne sont pas sans quelque in- 
térét ; d’autres enfin, et ce sont les plus éclairés comme les plus ha- 
biles, ont pris plaisir 4 trouver dans cet acte extraordinaire un en- 
gagement spontané des monarques 4a la pratique de grandes vertus, 
a l'accomplissement de grands devoirs ; et, en les louant de s’étre 
imposés a eux-mémes ces honorables obligations, ils ont exposé, 
chacun selon son génie, quels sont les devoirs dont |’Europe at- 
tend son bonheur et sa prospérité. 

Je m’arréterai peu sur le beau idéal des enthousiastes qui re- 

rdent le coeur des rois comme régénéré, et leur raison comme il- 
Sninke par la seule existence du traité du 26 Septembre. Suivant 
eux, la Sainte-Alliance, contrat sacré, unique en son genre, puis- 
qu'il n’a que la conscience pour base, est une neutralité armée con- 
tre Yimpiété et la superstition: elle est un antidote contre ces 
deux fiéaux du genre humain. C’est la fondation d’une théocratie* 
aussi supérieure a celle des Juifs, que Jésus est au-dessus de 
Moise. {I y a, dans les promesses de Christ, que les princes si- 
gnataires de |"Alliance doivent accomplir, quelque chose de grand 
et de vaste que n’efit pu embrasser l’dme étroite d’un Philippe II 
et d'un Louis XIV. C’est au triomphe de la morale chréti 
bien plus qu’a celui de sa théologie, que l’Alliance est consacrée. 
Comme la réformation a tempéré, méme pour les catholiques, le 


' expression naturelle est, der heilige bund: ils ont créé les mots, da 
apltigg nti ity , 
2 Ecrit de M. Jean-Henri Liebeskind. 
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gouvernement spirituel de |’Eglise, la Sainte-Alliance adoucira les 
formes des gouvernemens dans le temporel, et y portera de sensi- 
bles améliorations, Cependant les princes recevront d’elle plus 
qu'ils ne feront pour elle. En les montrant soumis aux commande- 
ments de Dicu, elle donne a leurs commandements une imposante 
autorité: c’est Dieu méme qui leur préte sa voix, et ils ne sont 
que ses organes, Cette maniére d’interpréter la Sainte- Alliance se 
concilie parfaitement avec la puissance absolue des rois, puisqu’elle 
laisse les choses dans leur état antérieur, et il est tout simple 
quielle ne déplaise pas aux cabinets. C'est précisément celle-la 
qu’ils adoptent et qu’ils érigent en systéme sous le nom de systéme 
de stabilité. La s’arrétent les écrivains qui v’ont saisi dans le 
Sainte-Alliance que le c6ié spirituel. 

Peut-étre est-ce la _premiére fois qu’une convention signée par 
-des princes a été rédigée de telle maniére qu'elle a pu étre re- 
gardée comme un code de réformation morale et religieuse.. Cette 
singularité est assurément moins un sujet de blame qu’un sujet 
déloges, mais on ne peut. trop admirer jusqu’a quel pot en opt 
€:é frappées certaines imaginations anglaises et allemandes. Sui+ 
vant l'une des interprétations les plus remarquables, les ois mo- 
narques, Fravgois, Guillaume et Alexandre, commencent un grand 
ouvrage qui duit changer les destinées des peuples, comme Con- 
stantin dans le 4° siécie, Luther, Calvin et Mélanchton dans Je 16%, 
On a soin de faire observer comme une circonstance qui tient.a 
une haute prédestination, que ces trois princes sont, l’un. catholique 
romain, le second protestant, le troisiéme membre de Céglise gree- 
que, c’est-a-dire, qu’'ils réunissent en eux les trois grandes divisions 
du christianisme. Ces paroles de l'article 2 de Valliance: L’ Aa 
triche, la Russie, (a Prusse, confessant que la nation chrétienne, 
dont eux et leurs peuples font partie, n’a réeliement d'autre soure- 
rain que celui d qui seul appartient en propriété la puissance, parce 
quen lui seul se trouvent tous les trésors de ['umour, de la science 
et de la sagesse infinie,.c’est-d-dire, Dieu notre divin Sauveur 
Jésus -Christ, le verbe du Trés-Haut, lu parole de vie: ces paroles, 
dis-je, ont été considérées par les partisans de Swédenborg 
comme la proclamation solenuelle de Ja doctrine de la Nouwzelle 
Jérusalem. Ceux-ci vont jusqu’a se persuader que les. :tress 
monarques ont embrassé leur opinion et renoncé @ Ja croyance 
de Saint Athanase sur la Trinité. Lis se plaisent dtrouver.dans 
la Sainte-Alliance deux poinis essentiels de leur doctrine et 
un des signes d’une seconde apparition de note. Seigneum 
Déja ils se croient transportés dans uve nouvelle terre sous un, ciel 
nouveau, et ils habitent en esprit la cité céleste de l’apocalypse. 
Liinterprétation qu’ils dounent a la Sainte-Alliance Jeur purait ein- 
core confirmée de la maniére la plus évidenie, par le manifeste-de 
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empereur Alexandre du 12 Janvier 1816, manifeste adressé par 
ce prince a ses peuples, et lu par son ordre dans toutes les églises 
de son empire. L’auteur de l'écrit! le plus original en ce genre, 
Robert Hindmarsh, est tellement convaincu de la sublime vocation 
des trois monarques et du triomphe assuré de la Nouvelle Jérusa+ 
lem, que, malgré son attachement, comme bon Anglais, aux lois 
de son pays, il regrette que la constitution n’ait pas permis au Roi, 
alors Prince Régent, de prendre une part directe et personnelle a 
la Sainte-Alliance avec les autres souverains. Probablement ceux- 
ci ne se doutaient guéres que cette alliance dat étre réclamée 
une secte comme la reconnaissance et la profession de sa doctrine 
particuliére. 

Ce n'est pas tout: un autre écrivain, également mystique, quoi- 

dans un systéme différent, l’auteur d'un ouvrage* intitulé Mac- 
Bénac, trouve dans l’acte du 26 Septembre le positif de la franc- 
maconnerie. L’église, l'état, la science, la magonnerie, voila, selon 
’ Jui, les quatre pivots sur lesquels roule le monde. Ce qui, dans 
la franc-maconnerie, était un veeu, un espoir, la Sainte-Alliance 
le réalise, le met en action, et les trois monarques, en formant le 
contrat sacré qui les unit, ne sont que les instruments destinés par 
la Providence a l’accomplissement de ce grand ceuvre. L/auteur 
de cette interprétation serait peut-€tre embarrassé aujourd’hui en 
voyant les loges de franc-magons fermées par l’ordre de certaines 
puissances, 4 moins qu'il ne s’avisat de dire que, la franc-magon- 
nerie ayant enfin pris possession du pouvoir, il est maintenant inutile 
de la laisser subsister chez les peuples. 

Sans doute ce sont les bizarres explications données au but de la 
Sainte-Alliance qui ont porté des hommes d’une autre trempe a 
la considérer sous un aspect contraire. ‘Tandis que d’un cété on 
en a fait le texte des plus emphatiques exagérations, de l'autre, il 
n’a pas manqué d’esprits moins sérieux qui se sont amusés a n’y 
voir qu'une espéce de chimére et de fantéme, que le produit acci- 
dentel d’une exaltation momentanée, qu’une de ces compositions 
vaporeuses pareilles a celles que, dans un autre sens, le quiétisme 
fit éclore de l’Ame tendre et tant soit peu vagabonde de Fénélon. 
{1 n’a pas manqué non plus d’hommes auxquels le nom de l’arche- 
véque de Cambray a rappelé |’éloquente prophétesse qui |’avait ini- 
tié a ses réveries, et on a-voulu retrouver madame de Guion dans 
madame de Krudener. Ceux-ci ont affecté de croire que l’empe- 
reur d’Autriche et le roi de Prusse, qui jamais, assurément, n’au- 
raient songé d’eux-mémes a mettre de la spiritualité dans leur di- 
plomatie, n’avaient fait, en signant ce traité d’un genre nouveau, 
qu’un acte de déférence pour |’empereur Alexandre, avec lequel 
ailleurs il leur importait de resserrer leurs liens, sous quelque 


* Publié 4 Manchester, en 1816. * Publié en 1818. 
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forme que ce pit étre. Suivant eax, ces deux princes ont adopté 
la rédaction proposée comme ils eussent admis toute autre formule 
qui efit rempli le méme objet, s’attachant beaucoup ples a la chose 
qu’a l’expression, et se réservant, suivant usage, de chercher a tirer 
parti de cette rédaction méme pour leur avantage particulier ; ce 
qui, par le fait, ne leur a pas trop mal réussi, et surtout a l’Au- 
triche. 

Mais, a cété des illuminés, des francs-mavons, des sectaires, pour 
lesquels le style religieusement abstrait de la Samte-Alliance a 6té 
une source de visions bizarres et d’hyperboliques déclamations, il 
s'est rencontré un plus grand nombre d’écrivains sages et prévoyans,' 
qui, acceptant, comme des promesses favorables a l’humanité, Jes 
engagements pris par les princes entre eux, ont cherché a faire sor- 
tir de ces équivoques engagements une utilité pratique pour les 
peuples, et un prochain perfectionnement de |’ordre social. 

De tous les moyens de porter les hommes a des actions louables; 
le plus délicat et le plus pur est assurément celui qui leur persuade 
qu ils en avaient la volonté. Comme cette maniére d'envisager ta 
question est la plus honorable et la mieux entendue, c’est aussi celle 
qui a été traitée avec le plus d’habileté et de talent. 

En considérant le traité du 26 Septembre, comme une institu- 
tion congue dans |’intérét du genre humain, les écrivains dont nous 
avons le plus distingué les ouvrages, ont signalé cette institution 
comme un des événements historiques le plus remarquables sous 
trois rapports ; le personnel des fondateurs, qui garantit qu’au be- 
soin la force ne manquera pas a la volonté; l’époque, parce que 
nulle autre circonstance ne pouvait donner autant de facilité pove 
remettre, dans une bonne voie, la civilisation européeune ; enfin, 
la tendance manifeste de |’acte, qui, en formant de nouveaux liens 
entre les princes, proclame surtout leurs devoirs envers leurs peu+ 
ples. Cette grande institution doit, selon eux, changer la face du 
monde, comme la changérent Constantin en s’armant du levierde 
la religion chrétienne ; Grégoire VII, en placant la tiare au-dessus 
des couronnes, et en s’établissant le juge et le maitre des rois; 
enfin Luther, en brisant le joug de la domination du Saint-Siége. 
Ce qui rendit ces trois personnages capables d'opérer de si impor- 
tantes révolutions, c’est qu’ils sfirent apprécier l'esprit du seécle 
ou ils vivaient, Ce mérite est celui des trois monarques, et surtout 
celui de l’empereur Alexandre, que le siecle regarde comme Fun 
de ses plus nobles enfants. Jamais réunion de rois n’eut un ‘but 
plus élevé; jamais triumvirat, si grand et si auguste, ne s’oceupa 
de plus hautes pensées. Des princes et des pontifes célébres onteu 
autrefois, pour objet, la monarchie universelle, Peglise universelle. 
Le mobile de leurs efforts était dans des passions . purement hu- 


* Entre autres, M. le professeur Krug, de Leipzig. 
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maines, l’égoisme et la soif de la domination. C’est une ambi- 
tion plus généreuse, c’est l’amour de I’humanité et l’esprit du sidcle 
qui dominent aujourd’hui les magnanimes alliés, et qui les entrai- 
nent dans une plus glorieuse carriére. Jusqu’a nos jours, la religion 
ne consistait, pour ainsi dire, que dans la Aiérarchie; le gouverne- 
ment, que dans le despotisme. L esprit du siécle a également fait 
raison du despotisme et de la hiérarchie : et sa tendance visible est, 
comme celle de la Sainte-Alliance, la diberté universelle.' C'est 
en opérant cette généralisation de la liberté que se réaliseront, non 
matériellement, ‘mais dans un sens moral, l’universalité de la 
monarchie et l’universalité de |’église par leur appropriation actuelle 
aux besoins sociaux.’ L’écrivain dont j’exprime ici principalement 
les idées, donne, sur certains mots souvent employés parmi nous, 
des détinitions curieuses que je cite sans les admettre. Li place la 
legitimité en Orient (od lesclave se donne la mort sur un seul mot 
de som maitre) ; la /égalité, a Sparte ; la nationalité,a Athénes. On 
voit que les ouvrages, dont jusqu’a présent j'ai emprunté quelques 
traits, sont presque tous empreints de cette exaltation qui se fait gené- 
ralement remarquer dans les compositions littéraires et méme poli- 
tiques de |’ Allemague. Presque tous sont semés de citations puisées 
dans |’Ancien Testament, dans |’ Evangile, oudans les Actes des Apé- 
tres; et, en faisant effort pour éclarcir l’obscurité de la Sainte-Al- 
liance, ils ne sont pas tout-a-fait exempts du méme reproche. Au 
reste, cette teinte du sol, cette couleur de localité n’est peut-étre pas 
sans agrément. ‘Toutefois il est aussi de ces écrits dans lesquels la 
raison se montre dégagée de toute enveloppe particuliére, et sous 
des formes propres a plaire également dans tous les pays. 

Ce n’est point, a ce qu'il me semble, un apercu qui appartienne 
a un esprit ordinaire, que celui qui, au lieu de porter I'atiention sur 
Jes états entrés dans la Sainte-Alliance, s’attache spécialement a 
ceux qui n’y sont pas compris. Un écrivain dont le style naturel et 
simple est d’ailleurs riche d’idées, regarde comme laissées en de- 
hors trois puissances, la Turquie, le Saint Siége, et 1’ Angleterre ; 
et il croit, ou affecte de croire, que ce n’est pas sans des vues pro- 
fondes qu’a été formé un contrat dont la rédaction est telle, que ces 
trois puissances dussent lui étre forcément étrangéres. Par la 
seule considération de cette exclusion, selon lui, intentionnelle, il 
se montre convaincu que la tendance des confédérés doit étre de 
réprimer un jour chez ces trois puissances ce qu’elles ont d’offen- 
sant, d’hostile pour tous les autres pays. Quoique les événements 
soient loin d’avoir confirmé ce systéme, il est ingénieux, il part d’un 
sentiment honorable, et on ne me saura pas mauvais gré d’en don- 
ner un court développement, 


1 Ecrit de Jean-Louis-Auguste Kxhler. 
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* D’abord, a légard de la Turquie, son exclusion de la Sainte- 
Alliance est prononcée par les termes mémes de l’acte qui n’ad- 
met 4 y participer que les puissances chrétiennes ; mais l’écrivain 

wi nous occupe dédaigne ici les apparences: il néglige la lettre, 
i cherche Vesprit. Le vrai motif de lexclusion a ses yeux, ce 
n’est pas que la Turquie est hors |’église: c’est qu'elle est hors la 
civilisation. En effet, si ce sont des pensées tout a la fois hu- 
maines, religieuses et politiques, qui ont déterminé les hautes par 
ties contractantes dans la conclusion de |’acte du 26 Septembre, od 
peuvent-elles trouver une occasion plus naturellede servirl’bumanité, 
Whonorer la religion, et d’ennoblir la politique, qu’en cherchant a 
faire entrer le gouvernement turc dans la civilisation européenne, ou 
ale réléguer en Asie? Ce gouvernement est dans un état constant 
dhostilité avec ’Europe, en nourrissant chez lui da peste, dont il 
nous menace chaque os L’Europe a le droit d’exiger de lui qu’il 
prenne toutes les précautions commandées par Ja prudence, pour 
que la peste soit expulsée dela Turquie européenne, ou, a son 
refus, elle a droit de l’y contraindre et d’y pourvoir elle-méme par 
une invasion armée. Je ferai remarquer ici en passant que, s'il est 
des publicistes qui puissent ne pas se contenter d’un tel raisonne- 
ment, ce ne sont pas ceux de la Sainte-Alliance, parce que cé 
raisonnement est absolument le sien. Sur quel fondement en 
effet repose le droit qu'elle s’est attribué d’envahir le royaume de 
Naples et le Piémont? Sur la comparaison qu’elle a établie 
entre le fléau physique de la peste et l'amour de la liberté qui 
sest manifesté chez tes peuples de ces deux royaumes. Sil’ob 
jet comparé a la peste donne de tels droits, quels droits ne don- 
nera pas la peste elle-méme? Quoi qu'il en puisse étre de la 
solidité intrinséque de ce mode d’argumentation, il doit étre pour 
la Sainte- Alliance plein de justesse et de force. Au reste, on ne 
peut s’empécher d’applaudir a la philanthropique prévoyance d’un 
écrivain qui, ne pouvant pas, en 1816, deviner les admirables efforts 
que feraient les Grecs en 1822, jetait sur eux dés-lors un regard de 
vive compassion, et qui, sans demander que la guerre fat entreprise 
dans leur seul intérét, exprimait du moins le voeu que, dans le cas 
ov elle éclaterait, leur émancipation fit le prix de la victoire. 

Les causes par lesquelles le méme écrivain explique la non-ad- 
mission de la cour de Rome dans la Sainte-Alliance, si elles ne 
sont pus réelles, nen sont pas moins raisonnables et judicieuses. 
Malgré la pureté de son catholicisme, le gouvernement autrichien 
a toujours su, pour son compte, repousser de ses affaires tempo- 
relles l’intervention de la puissance ecclésiastique. Est-ce manquer 
d’égards a ce cabinet, que d’admetire, méme en lui, une volonté 
qui doit étre toute naturelle de la part de la Prusse et de la Russie, 
celle de réduire le Saint-Siége ou bieu a une volontaire abdica- 
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tion de la suprématie a laquelle il continue de prétendre sur tous les 
états chrétiens, ou bien a Pimpossibilité de tenter désormais la réa. 
lisation de cette fantastique suprématie ? 

La maniére de raisonner de |’auteur est la méme en ce qui con- 
cerne l’Angleterre. Si la Sainte-Alliance n’a pas eu J’intention 
qu'il lui pe il a le mérite de lui préter l’intention qu'elle efit da 
avoir. Nous devons croire en effet que le but de la Sainte-Al- 
liance est de faire aux peuples le plus de bien qu’il est possible, 
par conséquent de faire cesser tous les genres d’oppression qui 
pret sur eux. Dans ce cas, quelle plus odieuse oppression que 
le despotisme exercé par le gouvernement britannique sur la navi- 
gation de tous les états européens? N’est-ce pas ainsi répondre 
aux sentiments des hautes parties coutractantes, que de les encou- 
rager a faire tous leurs efforts pour établir la liberté des mers, a 
renouveler, 4 perfectionner le blocus continental, en le fondant sur 
une parfaite égalité de drcit entre les nations ? 

ne des plus importantes conséquences qu’il était naturel de 
vouloir faire sortir du contrat religieux des rois, devait étre la ces- 
sation de la guerre entre eux; et, en effet, l’amour de la paix est 
une des passions généreuses qui éclatent le plus dans leurs dé- 
clarations. C’est donc rendre justice 4 leur franchise, que de 
s’attendre a voir bientét disparaitre de l'Europe ce fléau des grandes 
armées permanentes, nécessaires a l’esprit de conquéte, mais inutiles 
a l’esprit de conservation, Cette nouvelle et si légitime interprétation 
est encore une prophétie degue; car jamais jusqu’a ce jour les 
armées en temps de paix n’avaient été aussi colossales qu’elles le 
sont depuis que les monarques, invoquant /es saintes écritures, se 
sont fait le serment d'une fraternité véritable et indissoluble. 

Peut-étre, sans offenser les premiers signataires de alliance, est- 
il permis de mettre en doute que les conceptiuns profondes qu’on 
leur suppose aient été celles qui ont déterminé leur union ; mais 
en ce cas il est a regretter que les illusions de |’ecrivain n’aient pas 
eu un plus solide fondement. 

Ce n’est pas seulement en ce qui concerne la politique extérieure 
que ce méme écrivain apercoit dans la Sainte- Alliance le germe 

es plus salutaires résultats; il n’attend pas d’elle de moins pré- 
cieux avantages pour l’intérieur de tous les états qui en font partie. 
_ILest convaincnu que son action ne peut tarder a se faire sentir par 
Pintroduction de principes plus humains et plus doux dans l’admi- 
nistration, par l’établissement prochain de ce que la civilisation ré- 
clame encore, des constitutions libérales, une tolérance universelle, lu 
liberté de la pensée, la liberté du commerce et de toutes les relations 
sociales. Cette confiance n’était pas alors dénuée de fondement. Pei 
de temps' aprés la conclusion de l’acte du 26 Septembre, il avait 614 


* Le 20 Novembre 1615. 
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adressé au ministére frangais une note extrémement remarquable 
par les ministres des quatre grandes cours, et il était naturel de 
croire que c’était esprit méme de la Sainte-Alliance qui respirait 
dans cette importante déclaration. ‘ Les soussignés, ministres des 
cabinets réunis, savent,” portait la note dont ils’agit, “que S.M.T. 
C. opposera a tous les ennemis du bien public et de la tranquillité 
de son royaume, sous quelque forme qu’ils puissent se présenter, 
son attachement aux lows constitutionnelles promulguées sous ses 
propres auspices, sa volonté bien prononcée d’étre le pére de tous 
ses sujets, sans distinction de classe ni de religion; d’effacer 
jusqu’aux souvenirs des maux qu’ils ont soufferts, et de ne conser- 
ver des temps passés que le bien que la Providence a fait sortir du 
sein méme des calamités publiques. Ce n’est qu’aimsi que les 
veeux formés par les cabinets allies, pour /a conservation de [auto- 
rité constitutionnelle de S. M. T. C., pour le bonheur de son pays 
et pour le maintien de la paix du monde, seront couronnés d’un 
succes complet, et que la France, rétablie sur ses anciennes bases, 
reprendra la place €minente a laquelle elle est appelée dans le sys- 
téme européen.” En voyant les signataires d’une telle note, MM. 
de Metternich, Castlereagh, Hardenberg, et Capo-d’ Istria, prendre 
un si vif intérét a l’affermissement de |’ordre constitutionnel en 
France, et faire entendre au gouvernement francais que sa pro 
existence peut étre attachée au maintien de cet ordre, n’était-il pas 
permis de penser que les cabinets nourrissaient la sincére intention de 
favoriser le développement du méme régime dans les états auxquels 
la promesse en avait été faite par le congrés de Vienne? Au reste, 
méme sans avoir cette intime conviction, il efit été encore d’une in- 
telligence sage de la manifester sans laisser 4 cet égard etitrevoir 
la moindre incertitude. Ce genre de flatterie est rare: le succés 
enest plus rare encore. Dans le fait qui nous occipe, nous ne 
pouvons qu’applaudir de bon coeur au but de l’écrivain. Ses in- 
terprétations ne sont pas seulement bien imaginées; elles sont 
fondées en raison: il présente, il traduit comme existant ce qui 
devrait exister en effet. 11 est facheux d’avoir a‘louer en lui le'mé- 
rite de |’invention, au lieu d’avoir a bénir la réalité dans les cabinets. 

Parmi les éloges prodigués aux intentions présumées des auteurs 
de la Sainte-Alliance, on juge bien qu'il a dé se méler aussi des 
observations critiques, soit sur la forme, soit sur le fond de ce 
merveilleux contrat. Les hommes qui l’ont considéré comme Ie 
fondation d’un nouveau droit public, ont regretté que ce systéme 
n’efit pas recu plus développement, et ils se pefsuadent quil y a 
des articles secrets explicatifs des articles patents. D’autres n’ont 
pas dissimulé qu’ils trouvaient dans la rédaction de l’acte un catac- 
tére exclusif et. menagant. 

Lalliance est en effet exclusive, puisque les puissances chré- 
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tiennes peuvent seules y étre admises ; et on a vu déja que de plus 
elle portait avec elle, méme en ce qui concerne la chrétienté, des 
exelusions nécessaires et inévitables. 

_ Elle est menacante d’abord pour tous les gouvernements qui ne 
sont pas appelés a en faire partie; mais, ce qui n’est pas moins 
digne d’une sérieuse attention, elle est surtout menagante peur les 
peuples, en ce qu’elle semble étre, non une alliance d’état a état, 
mais une alliance de monarque a monarque, puisqu’elle fortifie la 
puissance particuliére de chacun des princes contractants a )éard 
de la nation qu'il gouverne, de la puissance collective de tous les 
alliés. Ilya des hommes, et en assez grand nombre, aux yeux 
desquels c’est 1a tout le secret de I’alliauce, tout le but des rois, 
toute leur pensée. A les en croire, la Sainte- Alliance serait comme 
une sorte de carbonarisme pour les cabinets. Linterprétation est 
grave: je Vindique sans appuyer sur son importance. Le sens 
qu'elle présente, une foisapercu, ne peut pas étre oublié. L’alliance 
porte, article 1**: Les trots monarques se préteront en toute occasion 
et en tout lieu assistance, aide, et secours. Quoi? se sont écrié 
quelques personnes, en toute occasion? Sans doute autaut que le 
permettra la morale chrétienne ; mais qui en sera juge? En tout lieu? 
Quoi? méme dans Jes états l’un de l'autre, dans leurs capitales 
respectives? A peine alors on osait entrevoir ce que ce mot en tout 
liew pouvait avoir d’étendue. Les événements nous l’ont appris. 

Enfin, Ja qualification de sainte que lalliance se donne a elle- 
méme par son article 3, n’a pas manqué non plus de faire naitre en 
certains esprits des inquiétudes et des doutes, Cette fastueuse 
dénomination a été tant de fois mensongére et trompeuse! Tant 
d’alliances et de ligues ainsi désignées ont ensanglanté toutes les 
parties du monde! Les illusions du présent ont nécessairement 
souffert de la douloureuse expérience du passé. La parité du nom 
a.réveillé le souvenir des croisades préchées par les papes non 
seulement contre les Ottomans, mais contre des princes chrétiens : 
on s'est rappelé une foule de guerres faites sous |’étendard de 
ligues sacrées; en Allemagne, les massacres des Hussites; en 
France, la Saint-Barthélemi. 

Tout en rendant hommage au caractére personnel des mo- 
narques qui ont formé I’alliance, on ne peut s’empécher de confondre 
avec la personne des princes leur puissance et leur cabinet. Sans 
doute il ne peut pas.y avoir de solidarité entre les princes régnants et 
leurs prédécesseurs. Celui qui existe n'est pas coupable des torts de 
celui qui n’est plus ; mais I’ Europe est autorisée a prendre quelque 


ombrage de tout contrat dont les premiers- signataires sont - 


) Autriche, la Russie et la Prusse. Elle a méme droit de redouter 
certains mots respectables dans leur véritable sens, mais qui n'ont 
été rien moins que tutélaires et protecteurs pour elle. Ce n'est 
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donc pas a ses yeux un motif de sécurité que la répétition fréquente, 
offerte par la Sainte-Alliance, des mots pair, religion, et justice ; 
et il lui est impossible d’oublier que ce furent aussi des alliances 
que l'on annongait étre fondées sur l'amour de la justice, de la 
religion, et de la paix, qui consommérent la ruine de la Pologne. 
En s’occuppant a rechercher le but de la Sainte- Alliance, on u’a 
pas négligé de remarquer quelles sont les puissances qui ont ac- 
cédé a cet acte, et quelles sont les formes de cette accession. Les 
discussions qui eurent lieu dans le parlement d’ Angleterre, et le 
regret exprimé par le prince régent de ne pouvoir devenir partie in- 
tégrante de l’alliance, en raison des principes de la constitution 
britannique qui s’y opposent, sont d’houorables monuments tant de 
la vigilance du parlement, que du respect du prince pour Ja loi de 
son pays. L/existence d’an gouvernement représentatif en France 
paraissant rendre la position du monarque francais la méme que 
celle du prince régent d’Angleterre, accession du gouvernement 
frangais f la Sainte-Alliance, en Novembre 1815, dut causer 
quelque surprise. Des journaux allemands, qui n’étaient pas 
encore privés de toute liberté, se permirent a cet égard de sévéres 
réflexions. Une autre feuille publique tacha d’expliquer cette dé- 
marche, en la présentant comme une simple reconnaissance de 
principes assurément trés-respectables, reconnaissance qui te ren- 
fermait aucun engagement. A cette explication, on opposa les 
termes ménies de |’accession,.qui portent: Je m’engage, etc. Le 
texte de |’accession fut imprimé dans le Moniteur, comme ‘extrait 
de 2 Observateur Autrichien, mais sans étre accompagné d’aucune 
observation. I] est tout simple que l’accession en elle-méme, que 
son insertion dans Je Moniteur, non d’office, mais comme un em- 
prunt fait 4 un journal étranger, que le silence des chambres sur 
un acte destructif de l'une des bases principales de tout gouverne- 
ment représentatif, la responsabilité ministérielle, il est, dis-je, tout 
simple, que ces diverses circonstances aient exercé les esprits, et 
excité ’attention publique. 
On a aussi, et par les mémes raisons, porté des regards curieux 
sur accession du roi des Pays-Bas. On a observé que ce prince 
ne sy était décidé que le 21 Juin 1816, aprés que l’invitation lui en 
avait été faite par le ministre russe accrédité auprés de lui; que, 
de plus, il avait employé dans son accession les termes les moins 
obligatoires qu'il lui a été possible, comme pour constater que 
c’était de sa part une démarche plutét obligée que volontaire ; en- 
‘fin que, peu de jours aprés, il s’était haté de donner connaissance 
aux Etats-Généraux du texte méme de son accession, cherchant 
ainsi a se justifier auprés d’eux, d’un procédé peu constitutionnel, 
auquel des circonstances impérieuses |’avaient réduit. I] y aurait 
de injustice 2 ne vouloir pas se souvenir qu’alors la France gémis- 
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sait sous le poids de occupation étrangére; et lé royaume des | 
Pays-Bas, pour n’étre pas militairement occupé, n’en était pas ; 
moins asservi a la domination du triumvirat continental qui décidait 
des destinées de |’ Europe. 

La Confédération Helvétique n’a accédé a la Sainte- Alliance que 
plus tard encore (en Décembre 1816), et aprés y avoir été pareille- 
ment engagée par des notes pressantes du ministre de Russie. 
Cette accession, comme celle du roi des Pays-Bas, a été congue 
en termes évasifs, de maniéve a n’étre guére qu'une approbation 
des principes de charité et d’awour proclamés par les trois mo- 
narques fondateurs. I] semble qu’en adhérant a un contrat dont le 
sens a quelque chose de mystérieux, Jes gouvernements craignent 
de s’engager plus qu’ils ne voudraient, et d’avoir a remplir, dans 
des temps ultérieurs, des obligations qu’ils n’auraient pas eu la 
volonté de prendre. De la part des youvernements, cette défiance 
est naturelle. Moins de réserve serait une faute. Ll n’eu est pas 
ainsi des peuples. Les peuples ont plus d’abandon, plus de cré- 
dulité.. lis sont si pressés d’étre reconnaissants, qu’éblouis par 
les premiers rayons despoir qui brillent a leurs yeux, souvent ils 
savent gré aux rois d’intentions que ceux-ci n’ont pas. _ Nous en 
avons vu la preuve dans toutes les illusions que la Sainte-Alliance a 
fait naitre, et l'on a pu juger par nos citations que. beaucoup 
@hommes raisonnables et éclairés ont ¢1¢ peuple dans ce sens. 

_Peut-étre demandera-t-on quel avantage nous nous sommes 
posé, en rappelant ces espérances décues, ces suppositions chimé- 
riques, ces vee démenties par les faits. Notre réponse sera sim- 
ple. En présentant les rois liés entre eux par une alliance d'une nature 
remarquable, nous avons dé aussi exposer ce qu’en ont auguré les 
penples. Dire que les peuples ont été trompés, n'est pas accuser 

cabinets d’avoir été des trompeurs. Les gouvernements font 
toujours espérer plus qu’ils ne sont accoutumés a tenir, et les peu- 
ples s’abusent volontairement, grace a leur avide covfiance, qui 
croit plus qu’on ne lui promet; mais de la méprise des uns, et du 
contraste des procédés des autres avec ce qu’on attendait d’eux, il 
résulte pour le lecteur une appréciation saine et solide des choses. 
De ce tableau de l'ensemble des opinions et des faits, jl sort 
lui un jugement tout fait, un jugement bien plus précis que si on 
eft voulu I’y conduire par la vole du raisonnement et de la discus- 





ci vent disparaitre les illusions qu’avait fait éclore Je spiritualisme 
religieux de la Sainte-Alliance:: & la plus i poésie va 
succéder la la plus vulgaire.; A de séduisantes chiméres, de 
tristes réalités ; au réve d’un perfectionnement idéal des sociétés 
bumaines, le calcul le plus trivial des intéréts d’influence ou de 
territoire. C'est, en politique, le matérialisme le plus décou- 
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rageant qui succéde au dogme consolateur de |’immortalité de 
ame. 


CHAPITRE Il. 


DES REALITES DE LA SAINTE-ALLIANCE. 


Novs avons vu quelles étaient aux yeux des peuples les pro- 
messes de la Sainte-Alliance. Nous allons voir quels en ont €té les 
effets. Depuis sa conclusion, trois grandes circonstances sont venues 
ou développer son but véritable, ou lui en donner un qu'elle a adopté 
et que jusqu’a présent elle n’a cessé de poursuivre. Ces circonstances 
sont le congrés d’Aix-la-Chapelle, celui de Carlsbad, ceux de Tro 

auet de Laybach. Nous ne considérons point si la tendance actuelle 
del’ Alliance est conforme a sa destination primitive, ou si cette desti- 
nation originelle a été subordonnée a des combinaisons qui ont sub- 
stitué le positif de "ambition aux pieuses chiméres d’un désintéresse- 
ment factice et d’un enthousiasme passager. L’alternative ici serait 
embarrassante, si elle n’était pas inadmissible. Dans l’une ou 
autre hypothése, quel rapport existe-t-il entre les mesures admi- 
nistratives et militaires employées pour l’oppression des peuples, et 
les mots de charité, de pair et de religion, que chaque ligne de 
lAlliance offre aux peuples comme augure d’un plus heureux 
avenir? Pour sortir d’un tel doute, il n’y a, il ne peut y avoir 

u’une explication qui soit vraie, et cette explication est simple. 
iH la conception de I’ Alliance, c’est le personnel des princes qui 
s‘est montré ; dans |’interprétation, ce sont les cabinets. Nous 
sommes persuadés que les monarques n’ont fait depuis que céder 
a des considérations qui leur sont représentées comme des devoirs 
d’Etat impérieux et absolus ; que c’est a regret qu’ils sacrifient a ces 
considérations ce que leur conscience réclame d’eux, comme 
proces religieux et humains; mais la politique de leurs cabinets 
es domine et les subjugue. La faute appartient aux cabinets 
seuls: le coeur des princes n’en est point coupable, et nous nous 
plaisons a les en absoudre. 

Depuis 1815 jusqu’a 1818, les peuples de l’Allemagne atten- 
daient, non sans quelque impatience, mais du moins sans une 
défiance injurieuse pour les gouvernements, l’exécution des engage- 
ments solennels que les princes avaient contractés envers eux, 
d’abord dans les angoisses du péril, ensuite dans l’allégresse de la 
victoire. ‘Tout autorisait A espérer que la Prusse, dout les pléni- 
potentiaires au congrés de Vienne s'étaient montrés les plus ardents 

oteurs du systéme constitutionnel, serait la plus prompte 
donner l’exemple de son adoption. Cet espoir n'a point été 
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rempli, C’est sur lAllemagne méridionale que la liberté est 
venue répandre ses premiers bienfaits. La Bectee, le Virtemberg 
et Bade ont regu des constitutions représentatives plus ou moins 
conformes aux voeux de la population de ces pays, mais qui, telles 
qu’elles sont, ont porté une amélioration sensible dans l’existence 
des habitants, en leur reconnaissant des droits civils et politiques 
qu’elles sont destinées a garantir. 

Que d'autres s’attachent a faire ressortir la préférence que la 
constitution de Virtemberg peut mériter sur celles des deux Etats 
voisins, attendu que dans ce royaume il y a eu contrat formel et 
réciproque entre i nation et son chef, et qu’ainsi la constitution 
n’y étant pas, de la part du prince, une concession purement 
spontanée et de propre mouvement, elle n’est pas de pO que le 
prince puisse se croire maitre de révoquer par suite d’un autre 
mouvement et d’une spontanéité contraire : outre que les peuples 
ont rarement le choix du mode de ce renouvellement d'état, et que 
ce sont les circonstances particuliéres de chaque localité qui en 
décident, nous avons pleinement lieu de penser que la bonne foi 
du prince a été la méme dans ces trois pays, ét si cette croyance 
ne se fondait pas pour nous sur des idées morales, nous la fonde- 
rions sur une base qui en politique n’offre pas moins de certitude, 
sur lintérét bien entendu de ces trois souverains, I} n’entre pas 
assurément dans mon ésprit de vouloir, le moins du monde, atté- 
nuer le mérite de leur procédé ; mais ce qu’a produit en eux la 
générosité des sentiments, la fidélité 4 leur parole et la bienveil- 
lance pour leurs peuples, la politique seule efit df le leur conseil- 
ler, Bans un siécle od |’on a vu si souvent changer Ia limite des 
Etats, si l'on veut rendre cette limite moins variable, si lon veut 
asseuir le dieu Terme sur un terrain plus solide, il est de la 
prudence de fondre en un méme corps les pce antérieurement 
étrangéres les unes aux autres dont aujourd'hui la plupart de ces 
Etats ‘sont composés ; et quel meilleur moyen pour faire disparaftre 
toutes les nuances de séparation, que de donner 4 ces peuplades 
forcément aglomérées des intéréts nouveaux qui, en leur créant 
une patrie commune, les y attache par le charme de la liberté, et 
par des avantages dont elles n’avaient pas joui sous leurs anciens 
maitres ? 

Les Etats de second ordre qui,en 1813 et 1814, avaient rendu 
de si grands services a la cause des alliés, n’avaient pas tardé a s’a- 
percevoir que les grandes puissances, aprés avoir accepté leur se- 
cours pour le combat, étaient peu disposées, depuis qu’elles n’a- 
vaient plus besoin d’eux, a les admettre dans leurs délibérations. De 
la part de ces Etats ce n’était donc point une précaution déplacée 
de se mettre en garde contre les suites imprévues de délibérations 
auxquelles ils allaient étre étrangers. Quoi qu’il en soit des mou- 
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vements d’humanité ou des motiss d’intérét qui ont agi sur les cabi- 
nets de Munich, de Stuttgard et de Carlsruhe, un ordre nouveau 
avait, dansces trois Etats, remplacé l’ordre ancien avant la réunion 
du congrés d’Aix-ia-Chapelle. 

La premiére observation que ce congrés fait naitre, porte sur sa 
composition. Quels sont les éléments dont il est formé? ce sont 
trois monarques du continent et un plénipotentiaire britannique. 
J’entends, ce sont les puissances héritiéres de la suprématie long- 
temps exercée om Napoléon. Le temps nous apprendra si, pour 
les puissances d’un ordre inférieur, le joug en sera plus léger, Je 
cherche a Aix-la-Chapelle les représentants de ces Etats de second 
ordre, et je cherche en vain. Appelés, caressés comme compa- 
gnons du péril, on ne les accepte point pour compagnons du 
triomphe, L’objet de la réunion est en effet une sorte de féte 
triomphale. Il s’agit de délibérer sur l’évacuation du territoire 
francais. Les monarques sont des juges qui viennent s’asseoir sur 
leur tribunal pour goftter le plaisir de voir la France suppliante 
implorer la retraite de leurs troupes, de ces troupes qu'elle avait 
si souvent battues eu sein de leurs propres foyers. tte jouis- 
sance a été douce. Ils s’en sont uiveee avec tant de faste qu’on 
efit dit qu’ils doutaient encore de la réalité. 

Nous aussi, nous avons vu, a une autre €poque, un congrés qui 
avait 4 peu prés un motif semblable. A Erfurth, il y avait aussi 
une puissance qui venait demander la délivrance de son territoire ; 
cétait la Prusse. On n’avait point écarté de cette réunion les 
puissances secondaires. ‘Tout ce qui avait aidé a vaincre recevait 
sa part-de gloire. On y voyait rassemblés les rois de Baviére, de 
Saxe, de Virtemberg, plusieurs grands ducs, ainsi que les chefs 
de presque tous les autres Etats allemands. [1 était cependant un 
prince qu’on n’y apercevait pas, un prince qui avait désiré y parat- 
tre et auquel cette faveur avait été refusée; ce prince, c’était 
Yempereur d’Autriche. Je ne sais si je m’abuse, mais il me semble 

e si la fierté a quelque chose d’excusable, c'est quand elle 
sadresse a la force. Repousser, exclure un empereur' d’Autriche 
d'une réunion de souverains, était un acte d'une politique plus ou 
moins sage, c’est ce que je n’examine pas; mais le mot de fierté 
ne va pas mal a un tel acte. C'est, si l'on veut, plus que de la 
fierté, c’est de lorgueil, le sublime méme de Vorgueil, j’y consens. 
Est-ce de la fierté, est-ce de Vorgueil, quand une telle répulsion 
se dirige contre des princes d’un rang inférieur, que Von prive 


1 $i le roi Joseph n’a pas été reconnu, disait, en 1809, M. de Metternich 
a M. de Champagny, ministre des affaires étrangéres, i] faut Vattribuer a la 
conférence d’Erfurth. Certes, si U’empereur avait voulu admettre @ cette con- 
Serence V'empereur mon maitre, ou seulement s’il m’avajt é1é permis d’y aller, 
ainsi que je l’avais proposé, la reconnaissance aurait été prononcée.” 
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d’ane juste communauté dans les fruits de la victoire, aprés les 
avoir appelés 4 la communauté des travaux et des fatigues qui 
Vont conquise? Ce dédain des grandes puissances pour les Etats 
de second ordre, a été vivement senti par eux, et il devait l’étre, 
Déja, en 1815, ils avaient eu a se plaindre du méme oubli dans la 
signature des traités avec la France. Par cette récidive leur posi- 
tion nouvelle se serait révélée a leurs yeux, s’ils avaient pu ne I’a- 
voir pas déja comprise. On prononcait sans leur concours sur 
des questions restées en suspens, et il s’établissait en principe que 
l'on pouvait contracter, sans eux, des engagements éventuels, a 
Vexécution desquels ils seraient obligés de prendre part, bien qu’ils 
n’en eussent eu aucune aux délibérations dont ces engagements 
étaient le résultat. C’était traiter la Confédération Germanique, 
ses rois, ses grands ducs.et ses princes, enfin ses dix millions d’ha- 
bitants, population loyale, courageuse et fiere, avec plus de hau- 
teur et d’indifférence qu’on ne traitait autrefois la diéte de Ratis- 
bonne et les princes du Saint Empire. Que reprochait-on de plus 
a lempereur Napoléon? La seule différence entre le congrés 
d’ Aix-la-Chapelle et celui d’Erfurth, c’est que dans l'un la domina- 
tion se montrait concentrée en un seul homme; dans |’autre, elle 
s'est montrée éparse entre quatre cabinets, dont chacune séparément 
en déployait tout Fapebeed af en faisait sentir tout le poids. 

La France avait payé avec une exactitude inoue toutes les 
contributions qui lui avaient été imposées. L’intérieur était calme. 
Une sorte de loyauté dans la marche du minisiére d’alors promet- 
tait & la nation ce qui lui manquait encore. La France avait 
beaucoup a désirer: elle it beaucoup, et attendait avec la 
tranquilhté de l’espérance. Nul prétexte n’efit pu justifier la pro- 
a de Yoccupation militaire. L’évacuation du a 
frangais était d’ailleurs commandée la politique de ues 
ieolaiecinans Elle fut décidée. “ iateiglions aaveain om dit la 
déclaration du premier Novembre 1818, ‘‘ ont reconnu avec satis- 
faction que l’ordre de choses heureusement établi en France, par 
la restauration de la monarchie légitime et constitutionnelle, et le 
succés qui a couronné jusqu’ici les soins paternels de S. M. T. C. 
justifient pleinement l’espoir d’un affermissement progressif de cet 
ordre de choses, si essentiel le repos et la prospérité de la 
France, et si étroitement lié a tous les grands imtéréts de I’ Eu- 
rope.” J'ai cité avec plaisir ce passage; c’est malheureusement 
le dernier, od les cabinets organes de la Sainte-Alliance ne se 
soient pas montrés hostiles contre l’ordre constitutionnel ; mais dés 
ce jour, ce n’est plus qu'une démonstration verbale : les procédés 
ont cessé d’étre d’accord avec le libéralisme du langage. On 
laisse la France a elle-méme, mais en faisant tout ce qu'il faut 
pour la livrer a des dissensions intérieures. On fait léloge de 
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Yordre de choses existant, et on en attaque la plus solide base. 
Par des conseils que des tétes étroites recoivent comme des 
ordres, ou que des tétes oligarchiques acceptent comme des bien- 
faits, une sorte de loi se trouve imposée au ministére frangais, de 
mettre tout en ceuvre pour changer le systéme électoral. Que le 
commandement en ait été fait en termes absolus, ou |insinuation 
sous des formes amicales, le résultat est le méme. II serait le 
méme encore quand on devrait admettre une provocation préala- 
ble de la part du gouvernement francais. Ce qui est certain, 
cest quil y a eu au moins appel de |’esprit aristocratique de la 
France a lesprit aristocratique de |’ Allemagne, fraternité cosmo- 
polite devant laquelle disparaissent tous les autres intéréts, se rap- 
prochent toutes les distances et s’effacent toutes les froutiéres ; 
mais ici les accessoires, le mode, sont indifférents ; le fait seul doit 
nous occuper. Ce fait, c’est ’intervention des puissances dans la 
forme de organisation intérieure d’un état indépendant ; et objet 
de cette intervention, c’est de restreindre l’étendue des libertés 
nationales, pour donner a |’ascendant erm une plus 

intensité. A la vérité, en ce qui concerne la France, ce sys- 


téme interventionnel a été pacifique. ‘Toutes les usurpations com- 
mencent ainsi. Bientét il deviendra guerrier. Ce qui sera refusé 
aux insinuations confidentielles, il le demandera au glaive. Cet 
essai tenté a |’égard du gouvernement frangais est le premier acte 


dans lequel la Sainte-Alliance prend un caractére différent de 
celui qu'on lui avait supposé jusqu’alors. On le croyait popu- 
laire comme celui du christianisme ; il est orgueilleux et despo- 
tique comme celui des Pharisiens. L’énigme est expliquée; l’obs- 
curité des mots est éclaircie: les faits en ont traduit la mysticité 
en un langage clair et intelligible ; pour Europe bien avertie, la 
Sainte-Alliance est la ligue du pouvoir absolu, et plus encore de 
Poligarchie contre les droits des nations. Aix-la-Chapelle a levé 
tous les doutes. Désormais lorsqu’un congrés des mémes puis- 
sances aura lieu, on saura d’avance quel en sera le but.— 

Ce n’est pas a |’égard de la France seule que le systéme de la 
Sainte-Alliance, présumé, jusqu’a ce jour, bienveillant, protecteur, 
libéral méme, a pris tout 4 coup une couleur opposée. Les 
mémes cours qui, en 1815, se distinguaient le plus par les conces- 
sions qu’elles semblaient vouloir faire, les cours de Berlin et de 
Vienne affectent tout 4 coup une vive frayeur sur l’activité d’une 
prétendue démocratie dont elles se disent menacées; et, au lieu 
dappaiser les méoontentements réels qui existent, en accordant 
aux peuples les institutions qu’'ils réclament, elles méditent des 
projets restrictifs des libertés dont ils sont déja en possession. 

$ craintes des cabinets se rapportent surtout aux projets sup- 
posés des sociétés secrétes, de ces mémies sociétés dont ils avaient 
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antérieurement favorisé lessor et secondé les progrés. Tout les 
mquiéte dans les mémes hommes dont le dévouement et l’énergie 
avaient obtenu tant de fois leur encouragement et leurs éloges. 
A la vérité il était difficile que des caractéres enthousiastes et 
ardents, auxquels la liberté avait été promise, fussent capables de 
contenir leurs murmures sur la lenteur des cabinets a remplir 
leurs engagements. II n’est pas non plus impossible que des 
membres influents de ces sociétés se soient, comme on les en 
accuse, engagés A combattre ces temporisations du pouvoir, et a 
vaincre sa résistance, Aprés avoir, comme guerriers, sauvé l’indé- 
pendance nationale, ne peuvent-ils pas en effet aspirer a la liberté 
comme citoyens? On sait quelle consistance ces associations 
avaient obtenue en Allemagne; on sait qu’elles comptaient des 
affiliés parmi les commensaux des rois, et méme parmi les mem- 
bres des maisons régnantes. Leurs devises étaient une puissance 
honorée ; maintenant elle est proscrite, et l’on s’étonne que des 
hommes qui ont vaincu au nom de /a liberté,' de (honneur, et de 
la patrie, prétendent n’avoir pas combattu pour des sons et pour 
des fantémes! On s’étonne qu’ils veuillent la /iberté pour eux- 
mémes, eux qui ont affranchi leurs rois; qu’ils soient sensibles a 
Vhonneur, et ne puissent souffrir la violation des parales qu’on leur 
a données, eux qui ont réhabilité la royauté déchue et rendu au 
diadéme sa splendeur éclipsée; qu’enfin ils veuillent avoir une 
patrie, c’est-a-dire un gouvernement libre, car il n’y a point de pa- 
trie pour les esclaves ;.et on leur refuse une patrie, a eux qui ont 
délivré le territoire natal de l’occupation étrangére, recouvré les 
provinces perdues, et conquis des provinces nouvelles dont la pos- 
session définitive a été assurée a leurs princes ! 

L’attention des gouvernements s’est portée d’abord sur les 
hommes auxquels elle a supposé le plus de moyens d’influence. La 
conimence une réaction bizarre bien propre a dissiper l’enchante- 
ment de la faveur des cours et de celle méme de la gloire. La 
défiance s’attache aux hommes que peu auparavant on honorait 
comme les libérateurs de leur pays. On suit de I’ceil comme -un 
conspirateur le guerrier que naguére on plagait sur un char de 
triomphe; et, aprés qu’il est éloigné des ang od l'on supposait 

u’il pouvait étre a craindre, il se trouve livré a la calomnie qui 


. a ge avec avidité de sa proie. Celui que la veille on compa- 


rait a tous les héros de la guerre de trente ans, le lendemain n’en 
est plus que le Wallenstein. La méme inquiétude apergoit la 
trahison dans les autres parties de l’Etat; et les corps civils, 
comme les corps militaires, ont leurs suspects et leurs proscrits, 


* Premiere devise de|"Arminia. Depuis, sa devise a une couleur politique 
lus déterminée par le oom d'un mot: elle se compose maintenant 
oes mots liberté, honneur, égalité. 
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Comme c’est dans les Ames les plus susceptibles de mouve- 
ments généreux qu’avait di fermenter le plus vivement la haine du 
despotisme exercé par la France en Allemagne, c’est surtout dans 
les universités qu’en 1812 et 1813 l’explosion avait eu le plus de 
violence et d’éclat. On avait vu maitres et disciples, profes- 
seurs d’un Age mfr, étudiants 4 peine dans l’adolescence, quitter 
ensemble les bancs de l’école pour voler sous la tente, et la guerre 
avait dévoré en partie dans les champs de Lutzen la sanglante 
moisson de leur intrépidité et de leur inexpérience ; mais la por- 
tion plus heureuse de braves qui ont pu, du champ de bataille, re- 
venir au paisible séjour de leurs premiéres études, ces jeunes et 
nobles débris, échappés a une si grande destructrion, pouvaient-ils 
oublier Vobjet de leurs combats et la récompense qu’ils se 
croyaient autorisés a en attendre? Prés du méme terrain, od avait 
coulé, dans une bataille perdue, le sang de cette vaillante jeunesse, 
la bataille de Leipsick avait vengé leur défaite. Quelques cen- 
taines de jeunes gens congoivent la pensée de féter l’anniversaire 
de ce grand événement. A Vexemple des Athéniens, qui hono- 
raient les mfnes des guerriers morts 4 Salamine et 4 Marathon, 
ils célébrent, par des discours et des chants nationaux, la mémoire 
de leurs jeunes compagnons morts pour |’affranchissement de I’ Alle- 
magne; et, mélant ensemble les pratiques de siécles différents, 
imitant aussi Luther," qui brilait les ouvrages de ses antagonistes, 
ils livrent aux flammes, comme holocauste a la liberté, quelques- 
uns des écrits publiés par ses détracteurs. Peut-étre cette ré- 
union, inspirée par un sentiment généreux, ne devait-elle pas étre 
considérée comme un acte hostile par les cabinets. Peut-étre 
ceux-ci ont-ils manqué de prudence en agissant de maniére a faire 
croire que déja ils avaient oublié les services que les peuples leur 
avaient rendus, La croix plantée sur le champ de bataille de 
Leipsick disparut tout Acoup. Telle était l’opinion que I’on avait 
congue des vues impopulaires des gouvernements, que cette 
destruction fut regardée comme leur ouvrage. Lorsque cette 
destruction d’un monument patriotique a eu ensuite des apologistes 
et des approbateurs, les peuples n’ont plus douté que la superbe 
et envieuse ingratitude des cabinets n’efit pris 4 tache d’effacer 
toutes les traces de leur dévouement et de leur gloire. La force 
empéchera plus tard la jeunesse de se rassembler auprés des lieux 
qui lui sont si chers. Ils iront chercher dans d'autres pays le 
droit de rendre leur hommage a la liberté pour laquelle ils ont com- 
battu. Le sol helvétique, ce sol autrefois asile sacré contre toutes 
les persécutions, refusera lui-méme de les recevoir. Tout s’est 


* Léon X avait fait briler les écrits de Luther. Celui-ci, en échange, 
fit briiler a Wittemberg la bulle qui le condamnait, le corps du droit canon 
et des écrits publiés contre sa doctrine. 
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soumis, la force a triomphé ; mais a-t-on gagné les cours, dompte 
les esprits, enchainé -les imaginations? De terribles exemples 
prouveront bientét ce que produit la compression opérée par la 
force, lorsque celle-ci agit seule et sans de sages ménagements, 
Tandis que cette jeunesse exaltée se débattait sous la main des 
gouvernements qui partout surveillaient ses pas et jusqu’a sa pen- 
sée, deux hommes ' 4 la solde d’une puissance étrangére s’étaient 
constitués en état de guerre avec elle, ou du moins avaient agi 
de maniére a étre considérés par elle comme des ennemis qui trom- 
paient la sagesse d’un grand prince par de mensongers et perfides 
rapports, Dun de ces hommes devint bientét l’objet de la plus 
violente haine. Une étincelle de cette haine tombe dans un coeur 
capable de tous les excés d’une énergie désordonnée. Kotzebue 
est frappé et meurt. Bravant pour lui-méme la mort qu’il vient 
de donner, Sand veut s’épargner le supplice. Il n’y échappe pas: 
il Pattend de sang-froid, et le subit avec intrépidité. Dans la 
méme année, un méme sentiment produit dans un autre Etat un 
crime semblable. Le cupkiucke de Nassau est un des premiers 
Etats qui ait regu une constitution. La théorie en parut satisfai- 
sante, et elle fut accueillie avec joie. Mais, soit repentir immé- 
diat d’une générosité qui n’avait pas d’imitateurs, soit déférence 
pour un ascendant étranger, qui dés lors repoussait les constitu- 
tions représentatives, ce gouvernement chercha bientét, sinon a 
détruire, du moins a éluder ou a restreindre dans !’application les 
concessions volontaires qu'il avait faites. Sous prétexte de je ne 
sais quelles menées démagogiques, il différa long-temps la convo- 
cation des Etats, et tout fut mis en ceuvre pour les rendre, lorsqu’ils 
seraient assemblés, les instruments serviles de l’autoré. C’était 
surtout a un agent principal du pouvoir, au président d’[bell, qu'on 
attribuait ce systéme destructif du pacte consenti par le prince. 
Ibell est Pobjet de Panimadversion publique; mais |’animadversion 
publique est souvent injuste; et, d’ailleurs, fat-elle fondée, que 
deviendrait la société, si chaque individu prétendait avoir mission 
a exécuter ses arréts? Le président Ibell est frappé comme 
Kotzebue; mais il est frappé par une main moins assurée, 
“* L’ange de la mort,” a dit un écrivain allemand, * “ne le saisit 
pas; mais il passe a ses cétés en jetant sur lui un regard me- 
nagant.” Le bras qui a porté ce coup, est encore le bras d’un 
jeune homme. L’humanité gémit, la raison s’afflige, la liberté 
sépouvante: la liberté, telle que la veut la civilisation mo- 
derne, repousse les sanglants sacrifices que lui offraient 4 Athénes 
les Hermodius et les Aristogiton; a Rome, les Scévola et les 
Brutus. A la nouvelle de ces tragiques événements, la sollicitude 
des cabinets fut vive et profonde ; elle devait !’étre ; mais elle im- 


' Kotzebue et M. de Stourdza. > M. Goerres, 
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uta ces Crimes aux sociétés secrétes. C’était une erreur, Pour 
dire exécutés, il faut que de tels actes appartiennent a la pensée 
d’un seul homme. II a été constaté que Sand ni Leening n’avaient 
fait partie d’aucune association. La méme démonstration eut liey 
a ’égard de ce jeune Stapz,' qui, en 1809, se rendit 4 Vienne pour 
assassiner Napoléon Bonaparte. La puissance de Napoléon em- 
brassait alors d’une chaine d’airain ! Allemagne tout entiére; il fut 
convaincu que Stapz n’avait point de complices. II ne voulut 
point lui en trouver. Nulle arrestation u’eut lieu, nulle rigueur ne 
fut exercée a cette occasion. Kotzebue et Ibell ont eu des yen- 
geurs plus ardents, Plusieurs gouvernements ont pris en main 
leur cause, On a persécuté en leur nom des hommes respectés 
jusqu’alors par le pouvoir lui-méme et chers a leurs concitoyens, 
Les mesures vexatoires ont redoublé; les emprisonnements arbi- 
traires se sont multipliés, et la politique a rendu a certaines for- 
teresses la célébrité que leur avaient enlevée les derniéres guerres, 
Sans contredit il est naturel que les gouvernements, effrayés de la 
direction des esprits, cherchent a y porter reméde ; mais y appli- 
queront-ils des remédes qui soient efficaces et salutaires? Ce 
serait trop exiger d’eux: il leur faut un plus long apprentissage, et 
leur destinée est de faire encore plus d’une tentative malencon- 
treuse avant de se résigner 4 l'emploi des seuls moyens qui puis- 
sent satisfaire les peuples et raffermir les trénes. Une difficulté se 
présente : pour que les mesures auxquelles on va recourir soient 
utiles, il faut qu’elles soient générales. Il faut que |’ Allemagne 
entiére les adopte, ou soit forcée de s’y soumettre. L’expédient 
est trouvé ; les cabinets, réunis dans un congrés nouyeau, rédige- 
ront leurs volontés, et l’exécution en sera remise a la diéte de 
Francfort. 

L’existence de la diéte, depuis son installation, n’avait offert au- 
cun intérét. Si quelque temps elle avait fixé l’attention, c’était 
celle de l’espérance dégue qui s’est affligée de voir reparaitre, dans 
une confédération formée en 1815, la pédantesque inutilité de l’an- 
cienne diéte de Ratisbonne. Une grande secte existe en Alle- 
magne comme en Italie, et le sentiment qui est Je principe de sa 
formation se trouve dans le coeur méme des hommes qui n’en font 

it partie, c’est la secte des unitaires, Dans tous les temps, 
‘un des meilleurs moyens d’exalter les Ames, avait été de pronon- 
cer le nom de patrie allemande. Ce nom avait été consacré par 
la littérature nationale. La politique a di s’en emparer avec suc- 


* Dans la préface du second volume de mon ouvrage sur les Prascriptions, 
j'ai cité la lettre que Stapz écrivit 4 ses parents avant cle tenter !’exécution de 
son projet. La peinture qu’il fait de l’idée fixe qui le posséde et le domine, 
de la force intérieure @ laquelle il obéit, est probablemcut vraie pour Sand 
et Lening comme pour Jui. 
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cés, et il a séduit toutes les imaginations, méme en leur offrant une 
perspective impossible a réaliser ; mais le fait de cetteimpossibilité 
n’étant pas avoué également par tous, il y a eu sur-ce que devait étre 
la diéte une grande divergence d’opinions, méme parmi les amis de 
la liberté ; ces opinions opposées sont depuis tombées d’accord en 
un point, savoir, que la diéte serait, dans son organisation actuelle, 
le plus ridicule des corps politiques, si, devenue l’organe des réso- 
lutions de Carlsbad, elle n’en était le plus odieux. Les Allemands 
qu’aucun intérét spécial n’attache une localité exclusive, les 
esprits spéculatifs et qui tendent a l’unité, révaient |’établissement 
d’un grand parlement de la confédération, dans lequel les rois, grands 
ducs, princes et comtes auraient, par eux-mémes ou par leurs re- 
présentants, formé une chambre haute a cété de laquelle eit été 
établie une chambre des communes, composée des députations des 
diverses nations germaniques. Cette idee répondait a celle qui 
avait paru animer le gouvernement prussien, lorsqu’au premier 
congrés de Vienne il avait spécifié et proposé de placer sous une 
—— générale les divers droits dont tout Allemand serait habile 
jouir en sa seule qualité d’Allemand.‘ Les partisans de ces 

. idées ne répugnaient pas 4 admettre 4 la téte de la confédération 
un empereur héréditaire, en plagant auprés de lui, pour balancer 
cette hérédité, un roi d’Allemagne qui efit été électif. On con- 
coit de combien de difficultés application d’une telle théorie était 
susceptible : aussi n’obtenait-elle pas un plein assentiment ; mais 
les hommes méme qui la repoussaient comme inexécutable dési- 
raient tous que, soit sous cette forme, soit sous toute autre, |’ Alle- 
magne fit reconstituée en un grand corps d’éfat assis sur des bases 
larges et solides. ‘Tous enfin s’attendaient a trouver dans |’assem- 
blée représentative de la confédération un caractére imposant de 
solennité, de force et de grandeur. Cette attente fut étrangement 
dégue lorsqu’ils virent une réunion de ministres, aprés . avoir, dans 
des discours emphatiques et pompeux, promis a |’ Allemagne des 
miracles d’une haute sagesse et d’une franche nationalité, repro- 
duire dans leurs procés-verbaux l’obscurité laborieuse des anciens 
protocoles, ou la nébuleuse politique de quelques esprits qui ne se 
comprennent pas eux-mémes. On saflliges de voir ce corps 
auquel on préparait des hommages, s’escrimer en verbeuses discus- 
sions sur des affaires sans importance, et, lorsqu’il voulut s’occuper 
d’objets plus graves, tels que la réclamation des acquéreurs de 


* Dans le cas ou il serait porté atteinte a Jexistence politique d’un individu 
contre la teneur de l’acte fedéral ou de la constitution, et que cet individu 
serait lesé dans ses droits de citoyen allemand, il faut que la confedération 


ait le droit de remédier 4 ces contraventions. 
Déclaration de M. de Humboldt. 
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domaines westphaliens, engager avec l’électeur de Hesse-Cassel 
une lutte qui attesta sa faiblesse et son impuissance; mais combien 
surtout fut vivement sentie l’inutilité de cette institution, lorsque, 
dans la famine en partie artificielle qui désola |’Allemagne, il ne fut 
pas au pouvoir de la diéte d’abattre les murs de séparation que 
Végoisme de chaque état élevait a sa frontiére; ce qui centuplait 
le mal par les obstacles mis a la circulation! [1 fut bient6t reconnu 
par les peuples que ce n’était pas de Francfort que la population 
allemande devait attendre une amélioration dans sa destinée. Dés 
lors, chaque individu sentit le besoin de s’attacher a I’ Etat seul dont 
il était sujet, heureux lorsqu’il trouvait dans sa législation, au lieu 
des droits communs a tous les Allemands, une certaine étendue de 
droits particuliers 4 sa tribu, De ce moment la patrie allemande 
n’a plus été qu’un mot: chaque limite d’état, chaque ligne de 
douanes a offert un patriotisme local opposé au patriotisme com- 
mun dont la diéte de Francfort efit di étre le foyer. La diéte 
ainsi n’était qu’une ombre, au lieu d’étre un corps réel, et peut-€tre 
en est-il encore de méme aujourd’hui, quoique la baguette de 
Carlsbad ait momentanément opéré en elle la plus inattendue des 
métamorphoses. 

Des plénipotentiaires allemands se réunnissent 4 Carlsbad, a la 
voix de |’Autriche et dela Prusse. La réunion semble n’avoir que 
P Allemagne pour objet, mais on a visiblement le désir que le contre- 
coup s’en fasse sentir dans toute l'Europe et particuliérement en 
France. Deux grandes puissances manquent a ce congrés, et leur 
absence y est remarquée, quoiqu’a la rigueur on puisse dire que 
Angleterre y assiste dans la personne du ministre de Hanovre. 
L’Angleterre et la Russie sont absentes, mais on agit pour elles; 
on les sert mieux qu’elles n’eussent pu le faire elles-mémes. 
L’établissement de gouvernements représentatifs dans toute 
PAllemagne pourrait étre nuisible aux intéréts politiques et 
surtout aux intéréts mercantiles de |’Angleterre. La confor- 
mité. des principes de gouvernement dans les divers états de 
lAlemagne pourrait amener entre eux la conformité de sys- 
téme commercial, l’adoption d’un régime commun de douanes, 
dont V’industrie anglaise aurait beaucoup a souffrir. Le cabi- 
net britannique ne peut que sourire a tout ce qui empéche ou 
retarde du moins l’acheminement de |’ Allemagne vers un ordre de 
choses dont elle tirerait tant d’avantage. D’un autre cété, les dis- 
positions vexatoires qui s’élaborent 4 Carlsbad devant irriter contre 
PAutriche et la Prusse les contrées germaniques qui ont déja des 
gouvernements constitutionnels, et celles qui en désirent, le cabi- 
net de Pétersbourg ne peut pas en bonne foi s’affliger de ce qui 
souléve les esprits contre |’Autriche et la Prusse, puisqu’il sera 
toujours en son pouvoir de prendre, en temps opportun, le rdle de 
protecteur a l’égard des peuples et des princes mécontents. A la 
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vérité, on a-pu croire depuis, que cette pensée n’avait pas été celle 
du cabinet russe, puisqu’ila paru s’associer complétement au systéme 
autrichien ; mais en définitive, ce rdle qu'il a refusé de prendre, 
car il ne faut pas donner trop d’importance a quelques légéres dé- 
monstrations de sa part en faveur du Virtemberg, ce rélel’attend tou- 
jours. LI est toujours loisible a ce cabinet de le saisir, et le jour od 
il -voudrait embrasser ce parti avec l’énergie convenable, il ruine- 
rait sans un grand effort l’influence mal assurée, parce qu’elle 
est impopulaire, que |’Autriche exerce sur les peuples et sur les 
princes de la confédération. 

Quoi qu’il en soit des sentiments qui animaient les cours de Pé- 
tersbourg et de Londres, au moment od |’on délibérait 4 Carlsbad, 
il est constant que ces deux cours ont donné une approbation 
publique au résultat de ces délibérations. Ce résultat se com 
de mesures que le despotisme le plus audacieux hésiterait a établir 
brusquement dans un pays particulier. Qui donc va les imposer 
a toute l’ Allemagne? Ladiéte de Francfort. La diéte qui a été 
sans force pour faire respecter ses décisions par Vélecteur de 
Hesse, la diéte dont le pouvoir n’a pu aller jusqu a faire permettre 
la libre circulation des grains dans les états confédérés, au milieu 
d’une famine dévorante ; la diéte qui, d’aprés le principe de son 
organisation d’ailleurs trés-défectueuse, n’a aucun droit de s’im- 
miscer dans l’administration intérieure des états confédérés tous 
reconnus indépendants par elle ; la diéte, cette ombre de puissance, 
cet ayorton d’autorité nominale quin’est rien, qui ne peut rien étre 
par elle-méme ; la diéte est tout a coup transformée en un am- 
phictyonnat, investi du droit de haute législation sur tous les peuples 
de l Allemagne, sur tous ses états, sur tous ses princes, arbitraire 
réformateur de toutes leurs constitutions anciennes et nouvelles, 
dont le commandement doit faire fiéchir a son gré les unes et les 
autres. En effet, les résolutions de Carlsbad, prononcées a Franc- 
fort, détruisent la liberté de la presse spécialement reconnue par les 
nouvelles constitutions, et tolérée dans la plupart des autres états. 
Elles anéantissent les priviléges de ces anciennes universités, dont 
VAllemagne s’enorgueillissait avec tant de raison. Elles em- 
pruntent a I’ Espagne, qui bientét doit leur en léguer la propriété 
exclusive, et elles transportent sur les bords du Rhiv, pour les 
employer a l’usage de la politique, ‘ces commissions inquisitoriales, si 
célbbres par les fureurs qu’elles ont déployées au nom de Ja religion. 
Quelques mois plutét, le sourire de la pitié et du mépris eft ac- 
cueilli de telles déclarations, s'il efit été possible que Erancfort les 
efit vu naitre; mais ce n’est plus Ja diéte qui occupe la scéne. 
Ce ne sont plus les ministres des princes confédérés, basardant 
avee inquiétude des décisions dubitatives et circonspectes: c’est 
un sacerdoce despotique, créé par enchantement: c’est Chalcas 
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sur le trépied, pronongant les oracles et les anathémes dictés par 
lés conseils des rois. C’est l’Autriche, c’est la Prusse qui parlent ; 
derriére I’interpréte qu’elles ont choisi, on découvre leur artillerie, 
on apercoit leurs bataillons. 

Si jamais atteinte fut portée a I’indépendance de princes souve- 
rains, c'est sans contredit par ces fameuses résolutions de Carlsbad, 
auxquelles on a voulu donner une sorte de forme légale en les 
faisant signifier aux Etats de la confédération par la diéte de Franc- 
fort. Dans Vimpossibilité de la résistance, que doivent faire des 
Etats faibles? se soumettre ou offrir du moins a la force l’appa- 
rence de la soumission. C’est le parti que prennent la plupart 
des Etats confédérés. Dans quelques-uns des gouvernements 
pour lesquels I’humiliation a été le plus sensible, Varistocratie de 
cour, qui n’a point de patrie ou qui n’a de concitoyens que dans 
les aristocraties étrangéres, a saisi avec ardeur cette occasion pour 
enchainer la presse, ce mortel ennemi de toutes les oppressions et 
de tous les abus. Deux pays ont opposé quelque résistance, parce 
qu’ils ont compté sur la protection de la Russie ; mais un seul a, 
de fait, conservé son indépendance, le Virtemberg. Le grand 
duché de Weimar a été moins heureux. En donnant a ses sujets 
ane constitution par laquelle il leur assurait la liberté de la presse, 
le grand duc avait porté a la connaissance de la diéte cette nouvelle 
organisation de ses Etats, et l’avait placée sous sa garantie. La 
garantie avait été unanimement accordée, C’était avant le congrés 
de Carlsbad. La liberté de la presse avait été réelle 4 Weimar. 
Des journaux,' dirigés par des hommes d’un grand mérite, faisaient 
entendre dans cette partie de P Allemagne d’utiles conseils, et de 
courageuses vérités. Leur voix a été successivement étouffée. La 
diplomatie étrangére leur a déclaré la guerre, et la colére d’un 
pouvoir dont celui du grand duc n’était que l’instrument, a fini par 
frapper les écrits et les auteurs.* Quand il s’agit de protéger, 
voila quelles sont les garanties de la diéte. 

Quelque violents qu’aient été les coups portés par le congrés de 
Carlsbad a l’indépendance des Etats germaniques, |’espoir des puis- 
sances dominantes parait avoir été décu, du moins en partie, et 
leur véritable objet semble manqué. D’aprés le texte des décla- 
rations, il est évident que |’on prétendait plus que l’on n’a obtenu, 
et qu’au fond on n’a pas fait rétrograder le syst¢me constitutionnel 
autant que le désiraient les puissances qui ont fait contre lui cette 
redoutable campagne. Lorsqu’on reproche aux Etats qui ont établi 
des constitutions, d’avoir confondu le principe nullement équivoque 
Pune représentation d’ Etats légalement reconnus avec des principes 
et des formes démocratiques ; lorsqu’on les accuse de révoquer en 


* L’Osiris, ’ Anubis, la Némésis, le Patriote, et la Feuille d’opposition. 
* Le professeur Ocken a perdu sa place. 
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doute ['autorité supréme du corps germanique ; lorsqu’ou pose en 
fait que l'organisation des rapports constitutionnels dans (intérieur 
de chacun p> Etats doit étre placée sur une base fire et également 
reconnue ; lorsqu’on prononce qu'il ne faut consulter que l'histoire, 
le droit public et les anciennes doctrines des peuples de f Allemagne, 
en mettant de cété les théories abstraites et les modeéles étrangers ; 
lorsqu’enfin on s’éléve avec tant d’aigreur contre da publicité des dé- 
bats, il est incontestable qu’on a eu la pensée d’obliger les Etats 
déja régis constitutionnellement a modifier, a réviser leurs constitu- 
tions, pour les ramener a la base fire et légalement reconnue par les 
cabinets, c’est-a-dire, au rétablissement des anciens Etats, des Etats 
féodaux, tels qu’ils existaient dans le moyen age. L’évidence, si elle 
avait besoin d’étre fortifiée encore, serait portée jusqu’au dernier 
degré par une lettre fameuse de M, de Metternich qui, en expri- 
mant le regret de la précipitation avec laquelle on a donné au midi 
de [ Allemagne des constitutions représentatives, et insistant sur la 
nécessité d’empécher l’imitation de cet exemple, présente le main- 
tien de ce qui existe comme le seul moyen de conservation et peut- 
étre méme le plus propre a récupérer ce qui est déja perdu. 

On demandera peut-étre si c’est a la S cinte- Alliance que les ré- 


solutions de Carlsbad doivent étre imputées, lorsque le fondateur 
de l’Alliance n’a point pris une part directe a ces aavlune. Nous 
avons wey fait remarquer que la direction du systéme nouveau, 
proclamé comme étant celui de la Sainte-Alliance, n’appartient plus 


rincipalement au cabinet de Pétersbourg, mais a celui de Vienne. 
Russie est graduellement descendue du premier plan oi elle 
figurait d’abord pour se placer en seconde ligne derriére |’ Autriche. 
Celle-ci agit et la Russie approuve: la Russie approuve mieux 
que par des paroles: elle transporte dans la Pologne les mesures 
adoptées pour |’Allemagne, et ce royaume auquel tant de faveurs 
avaient été promises n’obtient qu’une triste assimilation avec des 
Etats que l’on veut ou maintenir ou replacer sous le joug de I’ar- 
bitraire. Dans le premier moment on a pu étre tenté de croire 
que le cabinet russe, qui doit trouver son compte a voir |’ Autriche 
exciter les mécontentemeats de l’Allemagne, ne semblait l’imiter 
ue pour la pousser plus avant dans cette dangereuse route. C’efit 
été, il faut en convenir, un admirable raffinement d’hypocrisie. Les 
événements ont montré que, si le cabinet de Pétersbourg a mérité 
des reproches, ce n’est_pas celui-la, et que, dans l’oppression qu'il 
hig peeer sur les Polonais, il a eu tout le mérite de la bonne 
ol, 

{] ne suffisait pas aux puissances d’avoir étendu un bras de 
plomb sur I’Allemagne et sur la Pologne: c’est surtout la France 
que redoutent les cabinets. De la France échappée seule 4 I’es- 
clavage, la liberté pourrait en un moment reconquérir Europe 
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asservie. Aussi se hate-t-on de communiquer au gouvernement 
Frangaisles merveilleux expédients que la sagacité de la diplomatie 
germanique a inventés pour retenir dans leurs chaines les 

non encore émancipés, ou y faire rentrer ceux que des constitutions 
récentes en ont affranchis. Le cabinet de Vienne, dans le triomphe 
du premier succes, dans lallégresse de la premiére terreur qu'il a ins- 
piree et que produisent toujours des mesures violentes, proclame 
comme assuré le salut de I’Europe, c’est-d-dire, le salut du despo- 
tisme et de l’aristocratie, si le gouvernement Francais‘ a la sagesse 
de profiter de ces heureuses conjonctures pour adopter une marche 
plus monarchique. L’exemple est encourageant : il est juste a la 
taille du ministére frangais: il sera imité, Un crime inattendu fa- 
vorise le succés de l’entreprise. Le systéme électoral si juste- 
ment cher a la France, est détruit, et aprés lui tombent, piece a 
piéce, toutes les libertés publiques: il ne reste guére du gouverne- 
ment constitutionnel que Ja tribune. La question en est la pour 
la France. On voit que, dans le mouvement rétrograde que nous 
a imprimé la Sainte-Alliance, ses inspirations, soit qu’elle les ait 
datées d’ Aix-la-Chapelle, soit qu’elle les ait datées de Carlsbad, 
nous ont fait reculer a une assez vaste distance du point od nous 
étions arrivés en 1819. En vain |’asserviesement de la ane en 
Allemagne, la surveillance établie auprés des universités, la menace 
des peines les plus rigoureuses pour les membres des sociétés se- 
crétes, pour les étudiants et les professeurs, semblent devoir affer- 
mir quelque temps cet état d’immobilité et de stupéfaction que les 
gouvernements voudraient faire prendre aux peuples pour le bon- 
heur : les puissances dominantes ne se dissimulent pas que ce n’est 
la pour elles qu’un ajournement, qu’uve tréve, si les constitutions 
déja existantes sont maintenues, et s'il s’en établit d’autres dans les 
mémes formes. II faut assurément qu’elles soieut douées d’une 
perspicacité bien rare pour appercevoir une empreinte démocra- 
tique dans les constitutions données a |’ Allemagne méridionale ; 
mais nous avons déja indiqué ailleurs une distinction importante 
qu'il n’est pas inutile de rappeler ici. : 

L’Autriche et la Prusse ne généralisent pas, autant qu’on pour- 
rait le croire au premier coup-d’ceil, leur prédilection pour le pou- 
voir absolu. Les grandes puissances s’en réserveraient volontiers 
le privilége. On les connaitrait mal si l’on se persuadait qu’elles 
soient trés-jalouses d’assurer un tel pouvoir aux rois de Baviére et 
de Virtemberg, et aux autres princes de second ordre. Si elles 
repoussent les constitutions nouvelles, c’est que ces constitutions, 
unissant d’une maniére plus étroite les nations aux princes, fortifient 
Pautorité du prince de toute l’énergie de l’attachement des peuples 


' Circulaire adressée par M. de Metternich, aux agens autrichiens, le 18 
Décembre 1819. 
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aux droits dont il leur a donné la jouissance. Ces droits que les cons- 
titations de Baviére, de Virtemberg et autres ont départis entre toutes 
les classes de sujets, le désir des cabinetsdominateurs serait de les res- 
serrer, comme autrefois, dans les mains d’une noblesse privilégiée, 
dans des états formés d’aprés les coutumes des temps anciens, tats 
qui n’admettraient point la représentation des communes, ou qui 
n’admettraient qu’un mode de représentation illusoire et sans 
réalité. De pareils états, au lieu d’ajouter a la force des princes, 
les entraveraient dans leurs plus justes desseins ; et les médiatisés, 
dont le quartier géuéral est a Vienne, seraient, pour |’Autriche, 
dans les gouvernements germaniques, ce que dans la chrétienté les 
jésuites étaient pour le St.-Siége. II est bien entendu que les 
grandes monarchies, telles que la Prusse, en admettant plus tard 
une organisation d’états, se réservent de ne pas donner a ceux-ci 
Pétendue d’action qu’elles voudraient leur faire accorder dans les 
gouvernements de second ordre, et qu’elles comptent bien écarter 
loin d’elles les entraves qu’elles cherchent a imposer aux autres 
princes. 

Le moyen qui a été jugé le plus propre 4 comprimer l’essor du 
mouvement constitutionnel, est de remettre en question, comme 
équivoque et problématique, le sens de l’article XLII de Vacte fé- 

- Rien n’annongait que lexplication de cet article dit de- 
mander un grand effort d’esprit. Les cabinets en ont jugé autre- 
~ment. — 

Parmi les diverses sortes de génie qui se sont fait distinguer dans 
notre Europe moderne, le’ plus remarquable, celui qui, depuis 
quelques années a joué le réle le plus curieux, est le génie eee 
tatif. La controverse s’est emparée des cabinets. Les subtilités de 
Pécole ont envahi le domaine des affaires publiques. Les ministres 
@état ont été transformés en sophistes, et la ee comme autre- 
fois la théologie, a dégénéré en disputes de mots. Ce qu’il ya de plus 
déplorable, ces odieuses chicanesn’ont pas roulé sur des traités, sur 
des conventions d’état a état. Toutes facheuses qu’elles sont, les 
querelles de cette sorte n’ont rien de condamnable, puisque chaque 
cabinet a pour excuse l’intérét de la population qu'il défend. Le 
génie interprétatif dont nous nous plaignons, est celui qui s’exerce, 
sur les paroles royales, sur Jes engagements des rois envers leurs 
peuples, textes sacrés, inaltérables, meorruptibles, qui ne doivent 
jamais étre touchés que pour recevoir une paternelle extension, 
non pour étre affaiblis, révoqués, et détournés de leur sens original ; 
c’est ce génie interprétatif qui, dés 1814, avait prétendu en France 
que le droit de réprimer Y’abus emporte le droit de le prévenir par 
linterdiction de |’usage. -Le bon sens murmura, et la raison pub- 
lique fut blessée de ce subterfuge. Cependant il se passa plusieurs 
années avant que le ridicule, venant au secours de la bonne foi, en 
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eut fait justice. Pour I'’Allemagne, il en est de méme de l'article 
XIII de Vacte fédéral. ‘ 
En vérité, notre position envers les nations germaniques est 
bien affligeante et pour elles et pour nous. Aprés le mal que 
dans la guerre leur ont fait nos armes, il faut que notre -idiéme 
leur fasse la guerre dans la paix. La haine que les vieux Alle- 
mands montrent pour la langue francaise, m’a paru autrefois pué- 
rile et absurde: je commence a l’excuser. Une sorte de divina- 
tion les avertissait sans doute que ce serait notre langue qui fourni- 
rait des détours a leurs gouvernements pour leur refuser la liberté 
aprés la leur avoir promise. Les actes du congrés de Vienne ont 
en effet promis aux peuples des constitutions représentatives. Au 
lieu de ces mots, constitutions représentatives, la traduction, fran- 
gaise porte les mots, assembiées d’états. C’est de cette traduction 
que semparent les cabinets, heureux qu’un mot indécis. de la 
langue frangaise leur fournisse des armes pour combattre les desirs 
de la nation allemande, pour détruire les espérances qu’avait dé lui 
inspirer le seul texte qui puisse faire loi pour elle, le seul qui doive 
étre obligatoire pour I’autorité, le texte allemand! des actes des 
congrés, 
Parmi les aveux échappés aux cabinets, il en est un qui mérite 
une attention particuliére. En prétendant qu’il y a eu erreur de 
la part des peuples a voir des constitutions représentatives la ot on 
n'a entendu leur annoncer que des assemblées d’états, ils conviennent 
que cette méprise est répandue, accréditée, qu’elle a envahi l’opi- 
nion publique. C’est avouer qu'elle a un fondement raisonnable., Si 
donc les peuples ont été trompés, c’est ou par la volonté ou‘par.la 
faute des cabinets, et ceux-ci ne sont pas fondés a s’en_plaindre, 
Ce serait vouloir qu’un champ cultivé par eux leur offrit une mois- 
son autre que celle dont ils lui ont confié la semence. Dans 
toutes les hypotheses, le tort serait grave de leur part; mais ce tort, 
ils ne l’ont pas eu: nous nous plaisons a les en disculper, a les en 
défendre contre eux-mémes. Leurs intentions peuvent avoir 
changé, soit: mais il n’y a ni faute, ni perfidie. Il n’y a pas eu 
faute, car ils n’ont dit que ce qu’ils voulaient dire, promis que ce 


* Un écrivain qui a publié les actes du congrés de 1815, M. le conseiller 
Kluber, avait relevé l’inexactitude de la traduction frangaise, avant que l’ar- 
ticle X{II de V’acte fédéral fat devenu un objet de discussion. Si-le << 
dit-il, n’eitt entendu accorder que des assemblées d’états, il les efit qualifiées 
par leur nom propre: Landstaendischen versammlungen. I] a employé I’ex- 
pression : Lundstaendische verfassung.. Le sens exact de ce motest: Consti- 
tution représentative. 

De méme le continuateur de l’histoire des traités, M. le conseiller Schoell, 
qui donne deux versions Jatines de |’article XIII, traduit, dans toutes deux, 
Je texte allemand relatif 4 Ja nature des constitutions par les mots latins, 
Constitutio representativa. ‘ 
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quills voulaient faire. Il n’y a pas eu perfidie, car, s’ils sont de 
bonne foi encore aujourd’hui dans leur opinion nouvelle, ils étaient 
certainement de bonne foi dans l’opinion opposée en 1815. L’au- 
torité la plus forte qui puisse nous garantir la sincérité des cabinets 
en 1815, est celle quils nous ont eux-mémes fournie. C’est leur 

sée dalors que’ nous invoquons contre leur poe d’aujour- 
Ph 3 leur ieee; que inoue opposons a leur langage. Quoi! 
peuvent dire les peuples d’ Allemagne, vous ne vouliez nous donner 
que des assembiées d’états sur le modéle des anciens temps, et les 
plénipotentiaires prussiens 4 Vienne demandaient que /es constitutions 
représentatives fussent organisées de telle mantére que toutes les 
classes de* citoyens y prissent part? Sont-ce 1a les états des an- 
ciens temps, ou plutét n’est-ce pas une constitution représentative 
telle que nous la désirons ?. En vérité, nous ne demandons pas au- 
tre chose. Sont-ce encore des états sur le modéle des anciens 
temps que promettait S. M. prussienne, lorsque, par son édit du 
22 Mai de la méme année 1815, elle exprimait la volonté d’établir 
une constitution, d’instituer une représentation du peuple, de con- 
voquer des députés pour conférer avec les fonctionnaires publics, et 
travailler @ une charte constitutionnelle? Quoi, peuvent-ils dire 
encore, vous voulez que nous nous bornions a consulter l'histoire 
de [' Allemagne, vous nous faites un crime d’imiter des modeéles 
étrangers, et en 1815, le plénipotentiaire d’ Hanovre, dont les senti- 
ments alors étaient communs a tous ses collégues, ne proposait-il 
pas formellement a |’ Allemagne de prendre |’ Angleterre pour mo- 
déle, lorsqu’il faisait entendre ces paroles si remarquables et si 
vraies: La souveraineté n'enferme* nullement l'idée du despotisme : 
le rot de la Grande Bretagne est incontestablement aussi bien 
souverain que tel prince européen que ce soit, et les libertés de son 
peuple, bien loin débranler son tréne, en établissent la stabilité. 

n, pourraient-ils ajouter, n’€prouvez-vous pas quelque pudeur, 
de chercher dans V’inexactitude d’une traduction francaise un pré- 
texte pour annuller une promesse congue en original dans toute la 
purete de la Jangue allemande, vous, organes de monarques alle- 
mands, qui, dans ce méme congrés de Vienne, jaloux de maintenir 
les droits de votre langue comme ceux des peuples, avez repoussé 
de la rédaction de l’acte fédéral Je mot de droits de souveraineté, 
comme ayant le double tort d’emporter avec lui une signaficatics 

indétinie et en outre d’étre une expression étrangére? 3 

| semble que jamais démonstration n’a été poussée plus loin, 
que jamais la vérité n’a brillé avec plus d’éclat. Les yeux des ca- 
binets sont fermés 4 sa jumiére: pour-eux le doute subsiste, et c’est 
la diéte que d’abord ils invitent a prononcer ; mais bientét ils com- 
* * Dernier projet remis par la Prusse en Mai 1815. 

+ Séance du 20 Octobre 1814. 3 Séance du 22 Octobre 1815. 
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prennent que le travail-est un peu délicat pour elle: ils sentent 
surtout que le tour de force qu’ils lui demandent est de ceux qu’il 
vaut mieux renfermer dans le secret d’une négociation. La cause 
est évoquée a un congrés que l’on indique 4 Vienve pour l’hiver 
suivant, 

Admirable sujet de congrés ! une question de grammaire. Bel 
emploi pour des hommes d'état ! Sisedioe une commission de 
Pacadémie, et sur-tout, ce qui est pire encore, torturer des mots 
pour en faire sortir un sens autre que celui qu’on y avait enfermé. 
On a beau faire: les langues, une fois le sens fixé, ne se plient 
point a l’art du courtisan. Entre tous les subterfuges a l’usage dela 
politique, il était difficile d’en imaginer un plus misérable et plus 
mesquin. J’en demande pardon aux ministres qui dirigent les ea- 
binets européens, hommes d’ailleurs en général fort distingués, et 
dans lesquels j’honore des qualités privées bien meilleures que leurs 
actes publics. Jamais ils ne se sont tant rapetissés qu’en établis- 
sant une discussion sur l'article XIII de acte fédéral. Sans vou- 
loir les regarder comme des géants, on aimait a leur supposer une 
certaine hauteur. Quelle nécessité de briser eux-mémes le 
piédestal sur lequel ils étaient placés! Ils eussent paru cent 
fois plus grands, ils eussent inspiré beaucoup plus de respect 
et beaucoup moins de haine si, dédaignant des subtilités qui ne 
trompent personne, ils avaient eu le courage de dire avec fran- 
chise: “ La chaleur de la reconnaissance pour le dévofiment des 
peuples nous avait aveuglés. Les concessions que nous avions 
faites dans l’enthousiasme, nous paraissent aujourd’hui excessives, 
dangereuses depuis que nous les avons éprouvées au creuset de la 
réflexion. La substitution du régime constitutionnel a celui d’un 
arbitraire dont nous n’abuserons pas, entrainerait plus de maux 
que n’en porte avec lui le maintien de l'état existant. C’est le 
sentiment de |’intérét de la population allemande qui dicta nos pro- 
messes: c’est un sentiment plus éclairé de ce méme intérét qui les 
révoque !” Ces raisons eussent pu ne point paraitre trés-solides: 
les'peuples auraient pu se dire que ce n’est pas 4 eux que la ma- 
turité manque, mais aux cabinets, On aurait supposé que, si les 
eabinets craignent l’établissement de gouvernements libres, c’est 
que, dans ces gouvernements, i] faut aux ministres un autre mérite 
que celui de la naissance ou de la faveur, d’autres talents que ceux 
de l’intrigue, d’autres habitudes que celles d’un travail obscur dans 
des conseils of} homme investi de Ja confiance du prince parle 
sans &tre contredit et décide sans opposition; mais, enfin, dans ce 
langage on efit reconnu un cété de bonne foi: si le mécontente- 
ment n’efit pas é1é calmé, il efit perdu de sa violence: on saurait 
gré aux ministres dirigeants d’avoir avoué ce qu’ils appeleraient 
une erreur: il y aurait contre eux moins d’irritation et en leur fa- 
veur plus d’estime. 
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Quel a été le résultat de ce nouveau congrés de Vienne? a peu 
prés ce'qu’il devait. étre. Tout s’est réduit a une laboriense ré« 
daction de quelques articles entortillés et obscurs dont ‘la substance 
tend a fortifier, autant qu’il se pourra, le principe monarchique. Si 
les grands cabinets ne se comprenaient pas entre eux indépendam- 
ment des mots dont ils font usage, un nouveau congrés efit pu étre 
nécessaire encore pour expliquer ce que par principe monarchique 
entendent |’Autriche et la Prusse. II est essentiel de ne pas s’y 
méprendre, Pour ces deux puissances, relativement a elles-mémes, 
principe monarchique signifie pouvoir absolu avec ou sans assem- 
biées d’états, parce qu’en supposant que l’une des deux juge a pro- 
pos d’admettre de telles assemblées dans son organisation, elle se 
réserve bien de ne leur donner qu'une forme qui les tienne dans son 
entiére dépendance. Les mémes mots, au contraire, veulent dire 
entraves aristocraliques lorsqu’ils sont appliqués aux rois, grands 
ducs, et autres princes de la confédération. Il y a long-temps que 
la science de l’interprétation n’avait joué un si grand 1d!e dans les 
affaires de ce monde. 

Je passe sous silence les discussions élevées 4 Vienne, relative- 
ment au systéme militaire de la confédération, et aux autres objets 
qui ne se rapportent qu’a l’Allemagne en particulier, le plan de cet 
écrit ne comportant pas des détails qui seraient de peu d’intérét 
dans le mouvement général dont nous tragons le tableau. 

Cependant, que faisaient les peuples, tandis qu’a Vienne on re- 
prenait en sous-ceuvre les mesures de Carlsbad pour en assurer 
Peffet en Allemagne,:et tacher d’en étendre au dehors |’applica- 
tion? Dans Allemagne, au sein méme de sa confédération, au 
mépris de Carlsbad, de Francfort et de Vienne, un de ces états, 
que l’on doit croire tremblants devant de si terribles menaces, re- 
produit, d’une maniére honorable pour le peuple, honorable pour 
le :prince, la querelle qui avait eu lieu en Virtemberg. Le 
prince donne une constitution: la population ne veut - point 
d’une constitution imposée. La lutte s’engage; elle est vive, 
violente méme. Quelques rigueurs ont lieu, sans que le prince 
perde l'amour du peuple, sans que le peuple se désiste de ses 
prétentions. . Une transaction termine le combat, et la constitu- 
tion adoptée est, comme dans le Virtemberg, l’ouvrage commun 
du prince et des sujets réunis. A quoi ont servi les résolutions de 
Carlsbad, de Francfort et de Vienne? Si, sous les yeux.de 
l’Autriche et des autres grandes puissances, dans |’ Allemagne méme, 
la population d’un petit état ose contester au prince le droit de lui 
octroyer une constitution, et revendique avec succés sa part de 
concours dans la confection de sa loi fondamevtale, qu’est deve- 
nue cette jalousie exigeante du pouvoir qui, la veille encore, repous- 
sait les constitutions. méme données par les princes seuls? Cepen- 
dant la Sainte Alliance reste muette. Son silence a-t-il seulement 
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ur’ cause l’exiguité du territoire od cette 1évolution s’opére? 
Mais les :principes sont indépendants de la grandeur ou de la 
faiblesse’ des états, ils ne s’étendent ou ne se resserrent point en 
raison du territoire, et 4 quel titre peut-on refuser a des nations 
puissantes des droits dont on laisse 4 des peuples peu nom- 
breux uw plein et entier exercice? Nos regards ont été assez long- 
temps fixés sur l’Allemagne. Un grand spectacle nous ‘appelle 
ailleurs. 

Il était en Europe une nation qui avait pendant quelques années, 
jeté un grand éclat par son courage a défendre son indépendance, 
par sa fidélité 4 conserver sa couronne pour son roi captif. En 
Yabsence de sa maison réguante, |’ Espagne s’était donnée une con- 
stitution, Il est naturel, en effet, qu'un peuple qui fait tout pour 
Vindépendance de l’état, veuille la liberté pour lui-méme. L’ Europe 
applaudit: aux Cortés, qui, resserrés dans Cadix, opposent a la 
fortune une fermeté souvent malheureuse, mais toujours indomp- 
table. Dés 1810, l’ Angleterre reconnait leur légitimité: la Rugsie 
la reconnait de méme en 1812, C’était justice: c’était une dette 
qu’acquittaient ces deux puissances. Jamais elles n’avaient eu 
d’allié plus utile. C’est aux Cortés qu’est di le triomphe de 
Europe sur la France: c’est |’Espagne seule qui a amené lEu- 
rope a Paris, qui a vaincu Napoléon. Les portes de Valencay 
souvrent: Ferdinand VII rentre en Espagne. Les sauveurs de 
PEspagne, les libérateurs de leur roi vont recevoir a son retour 
d’éclatants témoignages de sa reconnaissance. Oui, si Ferdi- 
hand rentrait seul, s'il n’obéissait qu’d son coeur; mais il rentre 
avec un cortége de courtisans. Le nom seul de constitution les 
effraie: alors des modifications étaient possibles. Les proposera 
la nation, les faire accueillir par elle, était chose facile. La justice 
le demandait au roi ; la politique le lui conseillait ; son penchant 
personnel l’y portait sans doute; des hommes sages mélaient leur 
voix a celle de la justice, de la politique, de la conscience royale, 
Les courtisans s’y opposent ; ils l’emportent, ils sont seuls écoutés; 
la constitution est abolie, le nom méme en est effacé. Les récom- 
penses qu’obtiennent ses. auteurs, sont |’exil, le cachot, les galéres, 
Les héros. de l’indépendance sont les martyrs de la liberte. Sur 
les ruines d’une constitution libre, le despotisme se reléve dans tout 
l'appareil. de sa force. Les débris de sa premiére organisation 
sont rassemblés: on en recompose un édifice nouveau, auquel le 
bras de fer de |’Inquisition vient préter son formidable appui: 
Toutes les terreurs planent plus que jamais sur la nation espa- 
gnole. Toutes les servitudes pésent de nouveau sur elle. On 
conspire ; les conspirations sont impuissantes: chaque téte auda- 
Cieuse qui essaie de soulever le joug tombe a l’instant sous la hache 
dune vengeance aussi prompte que la foudre. Nulle -part le 
despotisme n’a été entouré d’un plus ménagant appareil : l’Espague 
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est immobile ; !humanité la contemple avec douleur, les partisans 
du pouvoir absolu, avec ravissement. Ceux-ci voient en Espa 
le chef-d’ceuvre de l’organisation sociale; c’est la que s’est réfugié, 
selon eux, le principe monarchique affaibli dans le reste de I’ Europe: 
il n’existe qu’en Espagne dans toute sa pureté. La seulement est 
le type de la vraie monarchie. Malheur a qui suit une autre route, 
a qui aa d’autres maximes! Non contents de poursuivre de 
leurs éloges le gouvernement espagnol, ils les transportent au mal- 
hedreux monarque: ils ne voient la royauté qu’en lui, la royauté 
sest fait homme, il est pour eux ’homme-roi par excellence, 
Ainsi s’exprimaient-ils encore le 31 Décembre 1819. Il était 
temps. Le premier Janvier 1820, |’ Espagne s’est réveillée libre. 
Prononcé dans l’ile de Léon, le cri de liberté a retenti dans toute 
la péninsule. La population en masse répond a cet appel inat- 
tendu. Elle reléve avec assurance sa téte trop long-temps abais- 
sée: les citadelles du despotisme se renversent sur elles-mémes ; 
le ¢olosse aux pieds d’argile croule dans la poussiére, et la liberté, 
comme le phénix, renait de ses cendres. Les yeux du prince se 
sont ouverts: il frémit a aspect de l’abime ot l’ont conduit de 
perfides couseillers ; il voit |’Etat en ruines, l’administration en 
désordre, le trésor sans ressources, le gouvernement sans crédit: il 
comprend que c’est par l’union étroite du tréne et du peuple, que 
PEtat peut reprendre une existence nouvelle ; que la liberté seule 
est capable de donner au pouvoir du prince une modération qui 
né soit pas la faiblesse et une force qui ne soit pas la terreur. L 
constitution des Cortés est rétablie: les cachots rendent leurs vic- 
times a la lumiére, et des mains encore cicatrisées du poids de 
leurs chaines sont appelées 4 manier les rénes du gouvernement. 
Ce n’est pas sans chagrin, et peut-étre sans effroi, que les cabi- 
nets des monarchies absolues ont remarqué la rapidite du mouve+ 
ment opéré en Espagne et le peu de résistance qu'il a rencontrée, 
La lecon ne pouvait pas leur étre indifférente. Dans le premier 
moment, leur improbation n’ose se porter sur la nation espagnole, 
dont il est difficile de-justifier ’oppression. On reconnait que sa 
patience n’a cédé qu’a de légitimes motifs. Seulement on s’alarme 
de la nature de la constitution qu’elle a recouvrée, constitution que 
Yon désigne maintenant comme un Code de démocratie: royale ; 
mais que l’on ne qualifiait pas ainsi, lorsque, servant aux espagnols 
de drapeau contre les frangais, elle enfantait ces héroiques efforts 
qui produisirent pour |’ Allemagne et pour la Russie la plus im- 
portante diversion. Malgré ces préventions naturelles de la part 
des monarchies absolues, la Sainte- Alliance reste inactive : le gou- 
vernement Espagnol est, sous sa forme nouvelle, admis dans la 
république Européenne, et ses agents sont recus dans les cours 
principales, notamment a Pétersbourg. 


* Expression de M. de Metternich. 
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. Toute grande mutation dans un état froisse des intéréts, déplace 
des fortunes, et irrite des passions. La liberté est naturellement en 
horreur a tout ce qui vivait de despotisme ; la religion épurée a 
tout ce qui vivait de superstition: les pouvoirs usurpés, les tribu- 
naux oppresseurs, les priviléges vexatoires, tous les fléaux et tous 
les abus de l’ancienne monarchie espagnole, avaient nécessairement 
jeté dans le sol des racines qui n’ont pu étre. arrachées en un in- 
stant. Séduite par l’espoir de secours extérieurs, l’hydre a moitié 
vaincue seranime. Ses tétes, sans cesse abattues, se renouvellent 
sans cesse, et il faut d’interminables combats pour affermir, contre 
les révoltes du despotisme a l’agonie, cette méme liberté qui avait 
été conquise sans combat. 

L’un des malheurs de ces guerres intestines, c’est que souvent 
Vinstigation qui les excite et les fomente, part de la cour méme du 
prince qui les condamne par. ses actes publics, et cherche a les 
étouffer par ses armes. On abuse du nom du prince, et on lui 
crée un double personnage. On suppose qu’il n'est qu’en repré- 
sentation dans le gouvernement réel ; qu’il est d’affection et en es- 
prit parmi ceux qui veulent renverser ce gouvernement. Singu- 
liére position ot des hommes, qui se présentent comme les seuls 
vrais amis d’un roi, l’accusent bautement d’imposture et de dupli- 
cité! Des bandes insurgées opposent une banniére uniquement 
royale a Ja banniére royale et constitutionnelle: ils opposent, ce 
qui est le comble de la maladresse comme de la fureur, l’Espagne 
de 1819 a celle de 1820, c’est-a-dire, l’arbitraire pur a la constitu- 
tionnalité. Les circonstances s’agravent, des complots se forment 
jusque dans la capitale, jusque dans Vintérieur du palais; ils 
éclatent, ils échouent: mais les rebelles vaincus invoquent le nom 
du roi, 4 l’aide duquel on les aurait trompés. Les défiances sont 
portées a |’extréme comme les inquiétudes, Les précautions prises 
pour mettre la personne du prince hors de la portée de factieux 
qui out l’impudeur de proclamer le retour du pouvoir absolu et de 
Inquisition, ces précautions nécessaires donnent a la situation 
génée du monarque les apparences de la captivité. Telle est 
malheureusement la position actuelle de | Espagne; mais nous 
avons 4 suivre en d’autres pays des mouvements d’une méme nature 
dans leur principe, dont les résultats n’ont pas obtenu la méme 
consistance ; mouvements qui toutefois, par leur existence seule 
bien que momentanée, attestent l'impuissance des prévisions des 
monarchies absolues, 


Les cabinets n’étaient pas encore revenus de la surprise que la 
révolution d’ Espagne leur avait causée, lorsque tout-d-coup Naples 
leur a offert une représentation des mémes scénes exécutées avec 
plus d’ensemble encore et de rapidité, Quelle est donc la magie 
de ce mot /iberté, qui ébranle toutes les Ames, réveille les plus 
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engourdies, double l’activité des plus ardentes, et les confond toutes 
dans un méme sentiment? Le genre bumain aurait-il été dans l’er- 
reur, lorsque, depuis l’origine des sociétés jusqu’a nos jours, c’est 
constamment le nom de la liberté que réclame la voix du mal- 
heur? Non, le genre humain ne s'est point trompé: c’est la nature 
qui parle en lui; c’est la nature qui lui apprend que, dans la vie des 
sociétés comme dans la vie des individus, il n’y a de bonheur vrai, 
solide. et complet, qu’avec Ja liberté et par la liberté. . [ln’ya 
point de bonheur par lesclavage. Le bonheur qui nest que I'effet 
du caractére d'un maitre, est fragile et changeant comme lui. 
C’est un accident qui n’a ni passé ni avenir. Il ne faut donc 
pas s’étonner que des nations méme, dont le gouvernement actuel 
ne serait ni violent ni oppresseur, incertaines de la durée d’un 
bien-étre lié a l’existence d'un prince ou d’un ministre, cherchent a 
s‘élancer vers un ordre de choses dans lequel ce bien-étre, cette 
sécurité, ce repos auraient des bases plus assurées et de plus fortes 
garanties. Cet élan des peuples vers une destinée meilleure est 
moins surprenant encore lorsqu’ils y ont été préparés par leur pro- 
pre gouvernement, auquel ils ne font que rappeler ses engagements 
antérieurs. Certains journaux allemands ont révoqué en doute 
Pauthenticité des proclamations de S. M. Sicilienne, qui avaient 
promis au royaume de Naples une constitution dans laquelle le 
prince ne serait que dépositaire des lois. On sait ce que signifient 
de pareils désaveux faits parde tels organes. Lorsque le royaume 
de Naples, bouleversé par tant de secousses, mais en méme temps 
éclairé par tant de legons, aspirait évidemment a trouver le repos 
dans un régime constitutionnel ; lorsqu’ilen a exprimé le voeu sous 
le régne d'un étranger qui a commis la faute de n’y pas condes- 
cendre 4 temps, et qui n’en a fait, qu’au moment de sa chute, la 
tardive et inutile concession; lorsque S. M. S., réléguée-en Sicile, 
avait déja donné a cette ile un gouvernement représentatif, n’est-il 
pas sensible que, pour rappeler a elle le coeur des hubitants de la 
portion continentale de ses Etats, elle a df leur faire espérer des 
institutions protectrices que sans doute il était alors dans ses inten- 
tions de réaliser? Aussi, dés que le cri de liberté s’éléve, quelle 
est la réponse du roi? La nouvelle promesse d’une prompte con- 
stitution. A l’instant trois mots sacrés sont la devise des Napoli- 
tains : Dieu, le roi, et la constitution;—et en cing jours tout est con- 
sommé. I)n’y avait eu d’agitation que dans Jes esprits: ce ne fut 
bient6t que Vagitation de la joie. En choisissant pour base de la 
nouvelle organisation la constitution espagnole, on avait reconnu le 
besoin de la moditier. Cette modification sera faite de concert par le 
prince et par les députés de la nation. Le parlement s’assemble. 
Loin de nous la honteuse lacheté qui insulte au malheur! Les Napo- 
litains ont manqué d’babileté militaire ; mais a quel point n’ont-ils 
pas porté le courage civil! honneur a leur parlement pour sa dignité, 
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son courage, sa modération! honneur aux grands talents qui l’ont 
illustré ! honneur a sa loyauté, a son inviolable respect pour le roi! 
honneur méme a la confiance qui permit.le départ de ce prince! 
Si en politique ce fut une grande faute, les calculs de la: politique; 
qui se fondent sur de tristes suppositions, ne sont point du do- 
maine des assembiées délibérantes. La situation était si nouvelle ! 
le soupgon efit été si injurieux, non pas seulement pour le roi, 
qu’aujourd’hui méme on en absout encore, mais pour les puissances 
alors réunies en congrés! L’inexpérience des peuples avait peut- 
étre besoin de cette grande legon. Peut-étre certaines mesures 
quaujourd’hui on affecte de blamer en Espagne, ont-elles pour 
cause principale le tableau des terribles conséquences qu’a en- 
trainées pour le royaume des Deux Siciles le voyage de Ferdi- 
nand IV, 

Cependant quelle avait été en Espagne l’impression preduite: 
sur les esprits par cette pacifique révolution? Une vive joie parm 
les peuples, une menagante anxiété dans les cabinets des mo~ 
narchies absolues, Aux yeux de ceux-ci, l'innocence de cette 
révolution n’est pas une excuse pour elle. Sa robe blanche, 

ue rien n’a souillée, ne la défend pas contre leur ressentiment. 
ecione la constitution d’ Espagne ait subi 4 Naples des modifica- 
tions favorables a I’autorité royale, les ambassadeurs de ce royaume 
constitutionnel sont refusés méme par les puissances qui ont admis 
ceux du roi constitutionnel d’ Espagne. . 


Déja se méditaient contre le royaume de Naples les projets qui 
ont été exécutés plus tard, lorsque, pour accroitre encore Virrita- 
tion des cabinets et la joie des peuples, une autre nation passe aussi 
sans effort, sans secousse, sans obstacle, du régime de I’arbitraire 
au régime constitutionnel, heureuse, par sa position topographique, 
d’offrir peu de prise aux officieuses interventions de l’étranger! Quel 
peuple sera jamais excusable de chercher un reméde a ses maux, si 
le Portugal ne l’est pas? Privé, depuis 1807, de la présence de son 
roi, et méme de celle de tous les membres de la famille royale, 
appauvri et dévasté par les invasions de 1809 et de 1810, ruiné 
dans son commerce et son industrie, abandonné a lui-méme, ou, 
ce qui est pire encore, livré A une régence dominée par un général 
anglais, colonie négligée du Brésil devenu sa métropole, se pouvait- 
il que le Portugal ne se rappelat les engagements contractés envers 
lui par ses premiers rois, qu'il ne se reportat a ces lois fondamen- 
tales consenties par eux,’ en acceptant la couronne, et dont la 
violation ou loubli avaient insensiblement amené la décadence de 
Etat, et avec elle l’affaiblissement de la grandeur du monarque? 
Certes, le soulévement qui, en 1640, rendit le tréne-A la maison de 
Bragance, n‘avait pas un principe plus légitime que la révolution 


1 En 1189 et 1385. 
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actuelle. En Portugal comme en Espagne, comme a Naples, les 
peuples, dans leur retour vers la liberté, n’ont point été des usur- 
pateurs : ils n’ont fait que reprendre ce qu’une injuste usurpa- 
tion leur avait ravi. S’il est surtout un peuple a qui il fat per- 
mis de remonter dans les temps antérieurs pour leur redemander 
ses anciennes institutions, c’est le peuple portugais qui leur avait 
dG cing siécles de prospérité et de gloire. Vainement il expose a 
YEurope ces grands souvenirs, et fait valoir la légitimité de ses 
droits. Troppau récusera ses titres, comme il récuse ceux de I’ Es- 
pagne et de Naples, et le frappera de ses anathémes, faute de 
pouvoir, comme Naples, le frapper de ses armes, 

C’est par la voix de lAutriche et de la Prusse seules que s’était 
exprimée a Carlsbad la pensée de la Sainte-Alliance. L’appro- 
bation silencieuse du cabinet de Pétersbourg pouvait n’étre pas 
wn engagement pour lui, et il efit été loisible 4 ce cabinet 
@adopter plus tard une conduite opposée, sans se mettre en con- 
tradiction ouverte avec lui-méme. tl était en son pouvoir, comme 
précédemment il avait été au pouvoir de l’empereur Napoléon, de se 
placer a la téte du régime constitutionnel en Europe, et de fonder, 
sur son association avec ce systéme, la suprématie la plus hono- 
rable dont jamais gouvernement ait été imvesti. A de certains 
intervalles on a pu croire que cette noble tentation n’avait pas été 
entiérement sans effet sur l’€me de l’empereur Alexandre. La 
séduction efit été d’autant plus naturelle, qu’elle était sans danger. 
Il lui est facile, plus qu’a tout autre monarque, de se montrer po- 
pulaire, sans avoir rien a craindre, pour la diminution de son auto- 
rité, et pendant long-temps encore ses peuples auront un vif intérét 
a voir dans ses mains le pouvoir le plus illimité pour les défendre 
contre l’oppression de la noblesse, qui, dans la plus grande partie 
des contrées dont se compose ce vaste empire, est propriétaire du 
sol et de ses habitants. 


Avant de mettre en scéne les trois puissances qui vont désormais 
figurer seules ou presque seules 4 Troppau et a Laybach, il peut 
n’étre pas mutile de nous représenter 4 nous-mémes sommairement 
quelle est la situation de ces puissances: de plus, comme c’est ici 
la Sainte-Alliance personmifiée qui occupe le devant du tableau, 
comme les nouveaux congrés sont des congrés de sotverains, 
quoique |a, comme par-tout, ce soient véritablement les cabinets 
qui agissent, il est convenable de nous arréter un moment sur la 
position des monarques eux-mémes, de maniére a les voir, non 
tels que des préventions plus ou moins vraisemblables pourraient 
nous les présentet, mais tels qu’ils sont en effet. Moins nous 
aurons a louer leurs actes, plus il importe de ne pas nous mé- 
prendre sur leurs sentiments. 

Les trois familles auxquelles la chute de Napoléon a livré la 
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domination du continent, sont, sans contredit, fort anciennes quant 
aleur origine; mais elles sont fort jeunes toutes trois dans la 
ssession d’un grand pouvoir. La Russie’ n’a pris position en 
rope que par Pierre ler: la Prusse* n’a été élevée au rang de 
grande puissance que par Frédéric II, et la maison de Lorraine + 
n'a été implantée en Autriche que par Marie-Thérése. 

Parmi les gouvernements absolus, il n’est rien de plus absola 
qu'une autocratie, et cette autocratie semble pouvoir se maintenir 
long-temps dans toute sa pureté. A |’égard du reste de l’Europe, 
la population russe est arriérée de plusieurs siécles, L’empereur 
Alexandre en est a l’époque de Louis-le-Gros. Sa grande affaire 
est l’affranchissement des communes. Plus heureux que les rois 
de France, il n’a pas, comme eux, 4 combattre une noblesse re- 
belle et indomptable ; mais si la noblesse russe n’attaque pas ses 
princes les armes a la main, Pétersboug a été souvent le théatre de 
ses guerres domestiques ; et, dans les combats que se livrent entre 
elles les grandes familles pour la disposition de l’autorité, le prince 
périt souvent victime de leurs ambitions rivales. Ce sont des con- 
jurations de cour auxquelles le peuple est a-peu-prés indifférent, 
parce qu’en changeant de maitre, il ne change guére d'état, la rigueur 
ou la bonté du monarque n’ayant d’effets trés-sensibles que pour les 
classes supérieures. De longues années s’écouleront avant qu’il y 
ait en Russie un tiers-état qui prenne quelque consistance. Si 
Vavenir répond au passé, dix empereurs peuvent succomber dang 
des révolutions du Palais, avant que l’autorité royale ait rien a 
craindre des prétentions démocratiques de la population. De tous 
les princes qui se sont assis sur ce tréne sanglant, le plus humain 
est assurément le monarque qui régne aujourd’hui. Loin d’avoig 
a lui reprocher aucun acte de barbarie, 4 pcime trouve-t-on dans sa 
vie les traces d’un acte de sévérité. Quand le prestige qui fascine 
ses yeux sera dissipé, combien il gémira de la politique de son 
cabinet, si froidement inhumaine pour I’[talie et pour la Gréce ! 

La maison de Prusse serait peut-étre encore dans le second 
rang des états germaniques, sans la vanité d'un de ses princes. La 
vanité obtient le titre de roi. Les fils du prince vaniteux sont 
dignes du titre qu’il leur a légué, Liavarice et la passion de deux 


* La dynastie des Romanow a fini dans l’impératrice Elizabeth, La mai- 
son de Holstein-Gottorp est montée sur le tréne de Russie en 1761 dans 
la personue de Pierre III. 

2 En 1525, le margrave Albert de Brandebourg, grand-malire de l’Ordre 
Teutonique, n’acquit la Prusse que, grace a la doctrine de Luther. II se maria, 
et transtorma en un duché béréditaire et souverain, la Prusse, qui appartenait 
a POrdre. Encore resta-t-il sous la mouvance et Ja directe de la couronne 
de Pologne. 

3 Ce n’est qu’en 1542 que le duché de Lorraine a été déclaré Etat souve- 
rain, libre et indépendant sous la protection de l’Empire, et toujours soumis 
aux contributions déterminées par la diéte. 
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rois préparent a Frédéric If un trésor et un noyau d’armée: guerrier 
et politique, celui-ci s’agrandit des dépouilles de |’ Autriche et de 
la’ Pologne. En mourant, il laisse ala grande monarchie qu’il a 
créée le rempart de son exemple et de sa gloire. Ce rempart, 
renversé par son successeur, est relevé par le roi actuel. Dix ans 
d’une administration sage, sous Frédéric-Guillaume, ont reconquis 
a la Prusse sa considération éclipsée. Son armée, rétablie de 
son échec en Champagne, semble étre de nouveau pour ce pays, 
suivant l’expression de Frédéric 11, ce que sont pour le monde les 
épaules d’Atlas, Une politique passionnée s’empare du cabiuet 
en 1806. L’Atlas prussien est renversé, la monarchie s’écroule, et 
le monarque achéte la paix par le sacrifice de la moitié de ses 
états. Enfin, aprés de rudes épreuves, le jour de la résurrection 
arrive pour lui ; et non-seulement ce prince recueille tous les débris 
de son naufrage, mais il s’enrichit d’un supplément nouveau de 
belles et importantes possessions. A une exception prés, tous les 
rois de Prusse ont été prudents et économes : on reconnait en eux 
des hommes qui avaient leur fortune a faire. Cette fortune est 
faite. Leur esprit pour le moment doit étre esprit de con- 
servation. Si le monarque régnant se montre en tiers dans 
les congrés qui s’interposent spontanément dans les affaires des 
autres pays, tout autorise a croire qu’il y porte un concours trés- 
secondaire, et que, peu sensible a ce triste honneur, il ne deman- 
derait pas mieux que de déposer la part de toute puissance dont 
son nom partage a regret la responsabilité. 

Les princes de la maison de Lorraine, riches déja de leur illus- 
tration autérieure, n’ont pas occupé sans distinction le nouveau rang 
auquel ils sont parvenus. Ce n’etaient pas des princes sans mérite 
que ce Joseph I[1, qui malheureusement rendait impossible par sa 
précipitation le bien qu'il voulait faire; que ce Léopold, plus cir- 
conspect, qui savait exécuter comme il savait vouloir, et qui, si 
justement chéri en Toscane, a trop peu vécu pour |’ Autriche. 
Aujourd’bui encore la bonté de cette famille revit dans lempereur 
régnant, et sa gloire militaire a un digne soutien dans l’archidu 
Charles. ‘ 

Un trait commun caractérise les trois chefs des grandes monar- 
chies que la Sainte-Alliance unit le plus étroitement, la droiture 
du caractére personnel et la simplicité des meeurs. Les Frangais, 
accoutumés aux anciens usages de la cour de Versailles, tout 
étonnés de ne rien voir de pareil 4 Vienne, 4 Berlin et a Péters- 
bourg, ont appelé ces royautés modestes des royaulés bourgeoises, 
et ils n’avaient pas tort. Nous honorons en elles cette qualifica- 
tion; mais elles pourraient en mériter une plus flatteuse encore, 
et nous aimerions 4 les nommer des royautés citoyennes, si, plus 
occupées de la masse des populations que de la classe qui forme 
leurs cours, elles cessaient de voir dans leurs sujets des ordres iné- 
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gaux en droits, des bourgeois, des paysans, et des nobles, pour n’y 
voir que des hommes ayant des droits égaux aux avantages dela 
société, que des citoyens. sl 

L’inégalité n’est pas cependant tout-a-fait la méme dans les trois 
monarchies. En Russie, il n’y a guére que des paysans et des nobles, 
des serfs et des seigneurs. La Hongrie et la Bohéme offrent a-peu- 
prés le méme spectacle ; mais dans les provinces allemandesde I’ Au- 
triche, la bourgeoisie, plus riche, plus industrieuse, commence a ob- 
tenir quelque considération, Cette considération est beaucoup mieux 
établie en Prusse ; l’instruction y est générale, et Vhomme y sent sa 
dignité. On ne doit donc pas étre surpris que ce soit dans ce dernier 
royaume que se manifeste le veeu le plus vif pour |’établissement d’un 
régime constitutionnel. Vainement on en étouffe l’expression, Le 
silence parle, et il est impossible qu’il ne finisse par étre entenda, 
En reconnaissant que les gouvernements d’Autriche et de Prusse 
sont doux et paternels pour leurs anciennes provinces, on ne peut 
nier qu’ils ne soient durs, oppressifs, tracassiers pour leurs posses- 
sions récemment acquises. Peut-étre est-il difficile qu'il en soit 
autrement ; mais si, méme dans ses ancienves possessions, l’auto- 
rité prussienne se permet des actes de rigueur mouisjusqu’a ce jour, 
ce changement de systéme est la suite du combat élevé entre la na- 
tion qui veut des institutions libérales, et cette autorité qui, en re- 
nouvelant périodiquement la promesse qu'elle en a faite, s’obstine a 
en ajourner l’exécution. 

De cet exposé exact et sévére il résulte que, si les trois mo-+ 
narques, qui s’arrogent le droit de délibérer sur |’organisation 
intérieure de quelques autres Etats, s’érigent en soutiens du pouvoir 
arbitraire, ce n’est pas qu’aucun d’eux agisse par un calcul d’intérét 
direct bien pressant, ni qu’ils ailment ce pouvoir pour ses abus. 
L’erreur de leur part a donc un autre principe. 

Dans ces trois Etats, la charpente de ledifice politique et ad- 
ministratif est composée de matériaux qui tous appartiennent a une 
classe privilégiée. Si un homme d’une classe inférienre force la 
barriére, soit par la faveur, soit par le mérite, on Vimcorpore* 
aussitét dans cette classe, et dés le moment méme il devient l’adver+ 
saire de celle dont il est sorti. C’est sur cet échafaudage artificiel 
que sont placés les trénes, au lieu de reposer sur leur base natu- 
relle, sur. la masse des populations. Comme les. constitutions 
nouvelles portent des atteintes sensibles a cet ancien édifice la. od 
elles ne le brisent pas entiérement, on congoit qu’a Troppau; a 
Laybach, et, dans ce moment, a Vérone, l’aristocratie européenne, 
qui régne dans les cabinets, et préte sa volx aux monarques, pose 


* Dés 1530, sous Charles-Quint, les Fuggers, riches banquiers d’Augs- 
bourg, sont faits comtes de l’Empire. 
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joan premier principe le maintien de ce qui existe, et prenne toutes 
mesures imaginables pour rétablir ce qui vient d’étre détruit. A 
la vérité, la persévérance du cabinet de Pétersbourg est moins fa- 
cile 4 expliquer que celle des deux autres puissances. Nul intérét 
sensible ne le retient dans cette voie, tandis qu’une foule de grandes 
considérations pourraient lappeler a un réle différent ; mais peut-étre 
faut-il compter, comme ayant quelque influence sur sa conduite, 
soit une sorte d’ ement antérieur, dont il n’avait pas toutefois 
d@ prévoir les c uences, soit ce sentiment d’amour-propre qui 
met sa jouissance 4 montrer tout ce qu'il peut en relevant ce que 
@autres ont abattu, soit cet embarras que l’on éprouve a se désister 
d'un systéme par la crainte des difficultés que pourrait entrainer 
Padoption d’un systame contraire. Pendant long-temps il y a eu a 
Pétersbourg un parti anglais et un parti frangais ; mais a cété d’eux 
se trouvait un parti russe, qui souvent maitrisait les deux autres. 
—_— il y existe, dit-on, un parti allemand et un parti grec. 
S’il y existe aussi un parti russe, ce n’est pas certainement ce der- 
nier qui l’emporte. . 

D’aprés le sommaire que je viens de tracer des situations poli- 
tiques et morales des trois puissances qui, dans des congrés pério- 
diques, se constituent Haute-Cour européenne, on voit que c’est lamo- 
narchie absolue qui cite la monarchie constitutionnelle a son tribunal. 
Lordre de Ja justice est interverti: les juges sont des adversaires : 
leurs jugements sont suspects. D’un cété, eneffet, est le régne de l’ar- 
bitraire; del’autre, le régne de la loi. Les trois monarques arrivent a 
Troppau. L’unestvenu du pays des Goths et des Vandales ; l'autre, 
du fond de l’ancienne Scythie; le troisiéme, de la capitale de la Pan- 
nonie, de cette Vindobona qui recut les derniers soupirs de Marc- 
Auréle. Puisse l’ombre de ce grand empereur apparaftre aux trois 
— réunis, et leur apprendre ce que le tréne doit a l’humanité! 

i destinée dugenre humain! Ces souverains de pays ov Ia civi- 
lisation n’a pénétré que récemment, et par le secours des lois romaines, 
ont quitté leurs états pour examiner entr’eux quelle est la législa- 
tion qui convient aux habitants de l’antique Parthénope ; pour dé- 
cider si la population de cette belle contrée a pu, de concert avec 
son roi, réformer son administration domestique, poser des limites 
a Vautorité, et rendre aux sujets des droits dont ils avaient joul 
sous leurs premiers princes. En 1820 et 1821, ils délibérent sur 
le sort de I’Italie, qui, comme république guerriére, comme puis- 
sance ecclésiastique, a dans des si¢cles différents gouverné |’Europe 
et répandu les lumiéres chez les autres nations. En 1822, ils déli- 
béreront sur le sort de la Gréce, dont les sciences et les arts avaient 
éclairé l’Italie. Si on leur demande oi sont leurs titres, de qui ils 
ont recu un tel mandat, ils présenteront une délégation divine 
quils se sont décernés 4 eux-mémes, un acte émané d’eux seuls, 
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une alliance qu’ils ont nommée sainte et qui les rend les arbitres du 
monde, attendu qu’ils ont multiplié dans ce contrat les mots de paix, 
damour et de charité chrétienne. Peut-étre la légitimité d’une 
telle mission n’est-elle pas susceptible d’une démonstration trés- 
rigoureuse ; mais a |’appui de leur prétention, l’un de ces princes 
gnc 400,000 hommes disposés a Ja soutenir ; le second 300,000, 
le troisieme 250,000 hommes. Tant de suffrages et de su 

armés sont d’un grand poids. L’opinion qui rencontre le moins 
d’obstacles est l’opinion des baionnettes. Le congrés est reconnu a 
Troppau, et il ne s'est trouvé sur le terre aucun champion pour 
contester Ja validité de ses lettres de créance. 

Un mois s’écoule consacré sans doute a des discussions pro- 
fondes, Si l’acte qui en résulte n’est pas en lui-méme un effort de 
génie, il faut avouer qu’avant d’émettre solennellement la proposi- 
tion qui en forme la substance, il était naturel d’y réfiéchir, Comme 
cette proposition, réduite a ses véritables termes, attaquerait dans 
sa racine |’indépendance méme des états, il faut l’envelopper dans 
des circonlocutions qui la déguisent. Au lieu donc d’avancer 
laxidme qui serait absurde par ses termes mémes, qu'un état a 
droit de se méler des affaires intérieures d’un autre état, on a dit; 
“ Les souverains exercent un droit incontestable, en prenant des 
“‘ mesures communes de sureté contre des états que le renverse- 
“‘ ment de’l’autorité par la révolte, met dans une attitude hostile 
“ contre tout gouvernement légitime.” Ainsi les souverains se ré- 
servent de qualifier ce qui se passe dans d'autres tats que les leurs; 
de juger si les changements qui se font dans ces autres états, sont un 
renversement ou une réformation ; si le mouvement qui les a opérés 
est ou n’est pas une révolte. Jusque-la, point de cositradiction, 
tant que le jugement des souverains n’emporte avec lui aucun acte 
extérieur qui doive toucher les états dont ils apprécient les mouve- 
ments domestiques ; mais il n’en est pas de méme si l'on pretend 
quiils peuvent déclarer que ces mouvements sont une révolte gui 
mette les états ot ils ont lieu, dans une attitude hostile contre 
autres gouvernements. Ici se découvre ce qu'il y a d’artificieux 
dans la liaison des idées et dans le vague des expressions: on aper- 
gout ce qu’il faut entendre aussi par |’expression inpocente en elle- 
méme de mesures communes de sureté. Nul doute que tout état 
n’ait le droit de prendre dans son intérét, et dans la limite de son 
territoire, toutes les précautions qu’il peut trouver utiles pour quelque 
cause que ce soit, et par conséquent, en raison des événements 
dont un état voisin est le théatre: s'il ne s’agit que de mesures dé- 

FSensives, toutes les opinions sont d’accord. La déclaration de 
‘Troppau ainsi expliquée, est d’une incontestable vérité: elle est au 
contraire radicalement fausse, si l’on entend qu'elle doive autoriser 
des mesures offensives, On aurait honte d’articuler clairement 
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une prétention absurde : on en cache la pensée dans des termes gé- 
néraux, qui, au premier coup-d’ceil, ne montrent pas toutes les con- 
séquences que plus tard on en-fera sortir. On voit que nous re- 
trouvons 4 Troppau ce que nous avons déja vu a Carlsbad, a 
‘Francfort, et a Vienne, des arguties et des subtiltés. Nous n’avons 
fait que changer de terrein. Les productions sont partout les 
amémes. Décidément le siécle o4 noys vivons est pour les cabinets 
le siécle de l'amphibologie : Véquivoque est le sublime de leur poli- 
tique. Cette pénible elaboration de phrases sophistiques ne dissi- 
mule que d’une maniére trés-imparfaite le véritable sens qu’on 
veut y renfermer. Ce sens éclate malgré l’indécision des termes, 
et la doctrine qu'il trahit est tellement inadmissible que I’ Angle- 
terre si officieuse, si bénévole d’ailleurs: pour le triumvirat conti- 
~nental, se croit obligée de la combattre, et d’en exprimer la répro- 
bation, . 

ll était difficile en effet que, malgré sa merveilleuse patience, le 
ministére britannique Jaiss&t- proclamer, sans les contredire, des prin- 
cipes qui ne-sont rien moins qu’une solénnelle condamnation de la 
révolution de. 1688, qui, eu'détruisant les titres en vertu desquels la 
maison:de Hanovre est montée sur Je tréne, attaquaient les droits de 
cette famille, et qui,‘s’ils étaient admis, la constitueraient dans un 
état réel d’illégitimité, “ Le systéme adopté par!’ Autriche, la Prusse 

‘et la Russie, est fondé,” disaient ces trois puissances, “ syr les 
‘maximes mémes qui servent de base aux traités par lesquels s’est 
formée l’alliance des Etats européens.” 11 importait al’honneur des 
‘ministres anglais, de faire connaitre a leur nation et al’ Europe, 
que jamais ils n’avaient reconnu pour base des traités auxquels ils 
-avaient-eu part, des maximes diamétralement opposées aux lois fon- 
damentales.de 1a Grande-‘Bretagne. C'est ce qu’ils firent dans la 
chambre des communes, comme dans la chambre des pairs, et plus 
spéciajement encore, par la circulaire: adress¢e, en date du 19 
Janvier 1821, a tans les agents anglais accrédités auprés des gou- 
vernements étrangers. “Le gouvernement de S. M.,” écrivait lord 
Castlereagh, “ne croit pas que, d’aprés les traités existants, les 
alliés aient le droit d’assumer aucuns pouvoirs généraux de cette 
espéce ; et il ne croit pas davantage qu’ils puissent s’arroger des 
pouvoirs aussi extraordinaires, en vertu d’aucune nouvelle transac- 
tion diplomatique entre les cours alli¢es, sans s’attribuer une 
suprématie incompatible avec les droits des autres états.”. Mon 
intention: n’est pas de discuter ici les prétentions des monarques 
réunis en congrés, ni de développer tout ce qui justifie la décla- 
‘ration contraire de-l’Angleterre. En ce moment, je ne suis 
quwhistorien. Je me borne donc a faire remarquer que, depuis 
1815, cette circonstance est'la premiére, et jusqu’a présent la 
seule; oil ait éclaté um dissentiment notable entre |’ Angleterre 
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et les trois grandes cours du continent. L/objet de ce dissenti- 
ment n’est pas d'une médiocre importance. Les maximes émises 
al roppau par le congrés sont une hérésie pour |’ Angleterre, comme 
les maximes professées par l’Angleterre, et autrefois pratiquées 
par elle, sont une l:érésie aux yeux du congrés. Ce n’est donc plus 
au nom d'une vérité incontestée, que les cabinets commandent une 
maette obéissance. Il y a contestation méme entre eux. JLeur in- 
faillibilité a rencontré un adversaire,comme autrefois celle del’église ; 
et opinion de l’ Angleterre est pour l’indépendance des peuples, 
en fait de réformation politique, ce que fut |’opinion de Luther en 
fait de réformation religieuse. A la vérité, dans la déclaration de 
l’Angleterre, on ne voit qu’une expression obligée de principes 

u’elle se devait a elle-méme de proclamer comme €tant toujours les 
siens, mais qu’elle est peu jalouse de faire triompher pour les autres 
dans l'application. Cependant, c'est toujours un fait grave, essentiel, 
capital, qu’un démenti public donné par elle aux articles de foi 
qu ont dressés les puissances qui prétendent courber |’ Europe sous 
le niveau impérieux de leurs décisions. Le formulaire royal des 
congrés n’est pas seulement contesté, il est repoussé avec éclat par 
le gouvernement d'un roi uni jusqu’a ce jour intimement avec les 
rois qui ont présidé a sa rédaction: il est repoussé par celui de 
tous les gouvernements dans lequel les hautes questions de l’ordre 
social ont été le mieux approfondies, et qui par conséquent doit 
avoir le plus d’autorité en de telles matiéres. Que serait-ce, si le 
ministére anglais, plus digne de la nation qu'il représente, et con- 
formant sa conduite a son langage, efit rallié autour de lui les états 
qui partagent ses principes, et pris en main la cause des gouverne- 
ments constitutionnels contre la suprématie que s'arrogent les mo- 
narchies absolues? Quoi qu'il en soit, il n’y a plus unité de foi 
parmi les grands cabinets. ie schisme est avoué : il a pris, quant 
au dogme, le caractére le plus grave ; et prétendre que les grandes 
puissances du continent ont le droit d’employer la force des armes 
pourfaire prévaloir leur doctrine, c’est reconnaitre que, de leur cété, 
PAngleterre et les gouvernements constitutionnels ont droit de for- 
mer une croisade semblable, pour assurer |’empire a la doctrine 
opposée. L’Angleterre, il est vrai, ne parait guére disposée a 
user de ce droit. En supposant qu’elle aime encore la hberté, ses 
actes duivent porter a croire qu’elle n’en veut que pour son pro- 
pre compte, et qu’elle entend s’en réserver le privilége ; mais il n’en 
Feste pas moins constant que, d’aprés les fatales maximes des cabinets 
que le ministére britannique rejette et désavoue, les peuples régis 
constitutionnellement seraient aussi fondés a vouloir intervenir, les 
armes a la main, dans les affaires des monarchies absolues, que le 
sont celles-ci a intervenir dans les affaires des gouvernements consti- 
tutionnels. Quand les choses sont arrivées a ce point, les discussions 
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et le raisonnement ne sont plus qu’une vaine et frivole démonstration, 
La question est tout entiére en point de fait. Les notes, les décla- 
rations, les circulaires sont comme les épisodes d’une comédie 
destinée 4 l'amusement des esprits faibles. ‘Toutefois, il semble 
que les cabinets se complaisent dans ces sortes de représentations, 
et qu’ils aiment a les prolonger. De Troppau on passe a Laybach. 
Le lieu de la scéne change, mais l’action ne change pas. C'est a 
Laybach que se développe le drame lamentable dont la ruine de 
toute liberté en Italie va étre le dénouement. 


Tandis que les monarques délibérent, le mouvement des peuples 
vers la liberté se précipite a l’aspect méme des préparatifs qu’on 
fait pour l’arréter. Les peuples semblent craindre d’arriver trop 
tard, et, par des efforts intempestifs, que ne soutient pas une force 
suffisante, ils ne font que livrer une proie plus facile a leurs adver- 
saires. Ainsi, la révolution piémontaise n’éclate que pour @tre 
aussit6t étouffée. C’est dans cet essor des nations vers |’établisse- 
ment de gouvernements représentatifs que les monarques alliés 
croient reconnaitre “les effets d’une vaste conjuration’ tramée 
depuis long-temps contre les pouvoirs établis, et contre tous les 
droits consacrés par cet ordre social sous lequel ’ Europea joui de 
tant de siécles de bonheur et de gloire.” Siles peuples qui aspirent 
a un autre genre de bonheur que celui dont ils ont joui sous 
Pordre social tant vanté par les congrés, sont véritablement des 
conjurés, on a raison de dire que la conjuration est vaste. J’ignore 
od il faudrait en poser les limites. [1 faut avouer qu’a l’égard du 
bonheur des nations, les cabinets ne se montrent pas fort exigeants, 
Ou sont donc ces siécles de bonheur et de gloire dont on nous 
entretient? Vainement j’ouvre les aunales de |’Europe : j’apergois 
des époques de grandeur pour les rois: je compte des jours 
de bonheur pour les peuples. Parfois, en certains pays, la 
= a sie d’assez longs espaces: partout le bonheur n’a 

rillé que comme un éclair dans une immense nuit. Au reste, 
nous nen accusons pas les princes. Les malheurs du passé appar- 
tiennent autant a l’ignorance des nations qu’a celle des gouverne- 
ments. II y aurait de l’injustice 4 vouloir que les rois fussent 
éclairés quand les peuples ne l’étaient pas; qu’ils fussent humains, 
quand les meeurs générales étaient grossiéres et barbares. De no- 
bles exceptions ont eu lieu, et nous aimons a honorer les princes 
qui se sont élevés au-dessus de |’Age ov ils vivaient; mais comme 
nous ne prétendons pas que tous aient di devancer ainsi les pro- 
grés de la civilisation, il nous est permis, par la méme raison, de 
désirer qu’aujourd’hui ils ne restent pas en arriere, et qu’ils ne 
s’arrétent pas au quinziéme siécle, quand nous avons commencé 
le dix-neuvieme, 


4 Circulaire du 12 Mai. 
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Les souverains réunis, avant de quitter Troppau, avaient adressé 
aS. M. Sicilienne, une lettre autographe par laquelle ils invitaient 
ce prince a se rendre 4 Laybach. Dans le temps, on a signalé 
une phrase remarquable de cette lettre, phrase qui est ainsi congue : 
“ Votre majesté ne doutera pas que |’intention des cabinets assemblés 
ici ne soit de concilier Vintérét et le bien-étre dont la sollicitude 

ternelle de votre majesté doit désirer faire jouir ses peuples, avec 

devoirs que les monarques alliés ont 4 remplir envers leurs tats 
et envers le monde.” L/horizon de Troppau s'est singuli¢rement 
élargi 4 Laybach. Les cabinets réunis semblent s’étre placés a une 
hauteur d’oi ils considérent, avec up impérieux dédain, tout ce qui 
se trouve au-dessous d’eux. Chaque Etat de second ordre leur 
apparait comme un atome qui n’a droit a l’existence, qu’autant que 
les devoirs des monarques alliés envers le monde n’y mettront point 
d’obstacle. Ces monarques étant seuls juges de ce que ces devoirs 
leur prescrivent, on concoit 4 quoi se réduit l’independance des 
gouvernements qui, au lieu de s’attribuer des devoirs envers le 
monde, se borneut a payer leur dette envers leurs peuples. Ce 
n’est pas non plus sans quelque surprise, que l'on remarqua le 
caractére impératif de Vinvitation adressée 4 S. M. Sicilienne. 
Suivant l’expression de ce monarque, les souverains lui avaient fait 
déclarer gu’ils n’auraient admis aucun autre pour traiter, pas méme 
les princes de sa maison royale, Ces formes menagantes n’étaient 
pas rares dans les rapports des Suzerains avec leurs vassaux ; mais, 
avant 1821, on avait ignoré que les rois des Deux-Siciles dussent 
reconnaitre des Suzerains sur les bords dela Sprée et de la Néva. Les 
faits de cette Epoque sont connus ; on sait quels furent les adieux 
du roi et de son peuple: on sait que, renouvelant les protestations 
de son attachement a |’ordre constitutionnel établi sous ses aus- 
pices, ce prince, en partant de Naples,’ pria Dieu de lui donner la 
force nécessaire pour accomplir ses serments. | arrive 4 Laybach. 
Nous ne rappellerons aucune des circonstances de son séjour dans 
cette ville. Ona prétendu qu’a Naples il avait été le captif de 
son peuple ; nous n’examinerons point si, 4 Laybach, il n’était point 
captif encore, et si ce dernier genre de captivité n’était pas, pour 
un prince généreux, le plus douloureux et le plus sensible. Est-il a 
supposer qu'un vieillard abandonné a lui-méme, séparé des hommes 
investis de sa confiance, transplanté au milieu de monarques 
dont les troupes se dirigent contre ses états, ait pu, en une telle 
situation, jouir d’une liberté morale plus étendue que celle dont il 
jouissait dans sa capitale? Je m/’abstiens de détails que devra 
cependant recueillir |’histoire, et je marche aux résultats. Ils sont 
cruels, ces résultats! Et qui pourrait ne pas plaindre Ferdinand 
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IV, lorsqu’il écrit: au due de Calabre, son fils, régent du royaume : 
‘que les souverains ne reconnaissent pas |’état de choses résultant 
de la réyolution du 6 Juillet; qu’ils en exigent la cessation immé- 
diate ; qu’ils demandent une garantie momentanée la tranquil- 
lné de Titalie, et qu’au surplus, ils laissent au roi le soiv d’organi- 
ser un gouvernement avec le conseil des hommes sages et loyaux de 
sa nation, en conformité avec la paix générale et avec les intéréts 
permanents de son royaume.” Os pourrait faire observer que, 
dans cette lettre, le roi de Naples exprime les volontés des mo- 
nanques réunis au congrés et non les siennes ; qu’il est lear organe 
par nécessité, et que, par respect pour eux, comme par crainte 
d'un mal plus grand, il a pu se croire obligé de montrer cette rési- 
gnation passive qui céde a un irrésistible ascendant; mais est-il roi 
encore le prince infortuné qui notifie a ses peuples l’anéantissement 
de leur loi fondamentale ordonnée par une décision étrangére? O 
dignité du tréne, c’est ainsi que te comprennent des cabinets qui se 
présentent comme tes vengeurs! Pour fagonner les princes de 
second ordre au pouvoir absolu, les cabinets des grandes monarchies 
font peser ce pouvoir sur ces princes eux-mémes! Ils les font 
esclaves pour les faire despotes! Afin d’assurer 4 Ferdinand 1V 
une autorité sans bornes sur ses sujets, on le rend dépendant d’un 
général autrichien! Les cabinets veulest des garanties contre 
Virruption du régime constitutionnel : l’occupation militaire est le 
seul expédient qu’ils savent imaginer, Leurs moyens de persuasion 
sont dans le fourreau des épées dont ils disposent ; leur ¢loquence 
est l’éloquence des baionnettes. Tandis qu’on parait négocier, le 
temps n’a pas été perdu: on a donné aux conférences le délai 
nécessaire pour la marche des troupes : I’ Italie est inondée ; Naples 
est au pouvoir de l’armée autrichienne. Le rire de l’insulte pour- 
suit dans leur fuite les malheureux Napolitains. Sans doute il ya 
quelque chose ‘d’affligeant dans |’état d’une nation qui ne sait pas 
soutenir le choc d’une armée ennemie, et dont les soldats, braves 
Wailleurs sous d'autres drapeaux, se dispersent lorsqu’ils ont a com- 
battre pour eux-mémes et sur leur propre territoire. Est-ce le 
courage qui leur manque? non, leurs bataillons incorporés dans 
mos rangs ont rivalisé de vaillance avec les nétres. Est-ce défi- 
ance de V’habileté de leurs chefs? mais cette défiance eft da 
cesser depuis que plusieurs de leurs généraux avaient obtenu 
une réputation honorable sous les banuiéres francaises. Peut-étre 
le souvenir des revers anciens est-il le commencement de revers 
nouveaux, et, pour se relever de la longue habitude des défaites, il 
efit fallu 4 la nation napolitaine un ensemble d'action qui n’a pas 
pu exister, I] n’est que trop probable que la principale cause de 
la derniére déroute a été dans l’incertitude méme des esprits, parta- 
gés entre la patrie qui les poussait contre l’armée étrangére et le 
* Le 28 Janvier 1821. 
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nom da roi que l'on faisait avancer contre eux a Ja téte de cette 
armée, Les gouvernements emploient des siécles 2 énerver ane 
nation ; ils font tout pour la plonger dans une honteuse apathie; 
et, si le signal de réveil vient a jut étre donné par quelques dames 
généreuses, on s’étonne qu'elle ne se montre pas aussitét 2 la 
hauteur de ses nouvelles destinées. On ne change point en un jour 
le moral de la masse des populations, et c’est de cette masse que 
sortent les soldats. A Naples, comme en Espagne, c’est dans les 
classes riches et instruites ‘que amour de la liberté s'est fast le 
plus vivement sentir. Aussi, dans les mémes moments ob ane 
terreur panique rendait désert le champ de bataille, on a va dans 
Naples le courage civil braver les supplices et les bourreaux 5 spec- 
tacle affreux qui attend Ferdinand 1V a son retour. Ce prince 
rentre dans sa capitale ; il y rentre pour la troisiéme fois, et toujours 
par l’appui de l’étranger : mais cette fois it pouvait y rentrer seul. 
Si, médiateur plus heureux, il efit obtenn qu’on le laiss&t seul régler 
l'intérieur de son royaume avec les députés de sa nation, il efit 6té 
accueilli par les bénédictions publiques: précédé d’un trop funeste 
cortége, il y trouve Pabattement et le désespou. Le parlement est 
dissous ; la tribune est renversée, cette ribune qui retentissait na- 
guére de si nobles et de si patriotiques accents. En France, dans 
le cours de notre révolution, la gloire militaire servait de voile a nos 
maux intérieurs. A Naples, le dévouement d’un grand nombre de 
anon citoyens atténue la douleur des revers militaires. Livrée 
la direction du roi et du parlement, la révolution napolitaine efit 
pu les honorer Pun et Vautre. Malgré la promptitude de ses 
désastres, elle n’a pas été sans éclat; elle a développé de beaux 
talents et d’honorables caractéres. 
Les mémes volontés, devant lesquelles est tombé, 4 Naples, le 
vernement représentatif aprés une existence de six mois, qui eit 
dé le légitimer pour elles par la régularité de sa marche et la modéra- 
tion de ses actes ; ces mémes volontés l’ont plus facilement encore, 
dans le Piémont, anéanti a sa naissance. Ici |’autorité royale 
navait point admis de transaction. Ni le prince, qui a déposé la 
cotronne, ni son successeur, n’ont consenti a aucune modification 
du pouvoir existant. L’un et autre prétendent le conserver tel 
que, selon eux, leur famille l’a regu’ de Dieu. C’est un phénoméne 
curieux, a l"époque o& nous sommes, que deux princes qui, aprés 
avoir été, depuis trente années, témoins des changements opérés 
dans la forme de tant de gouvernements; la, par un mouvement 
inattendu de la population; ailleurs, par un mouvement réfléchi 
et spontané du prince; partout, en conséquence de cette dis- 
position naturelle des esprits qui, pour corriger les abus~ et. les 
vices de l’administration, appelle les députés du peuple au par 
de la puissance législative ; c’est, dis-je; un spectacle fort extraordy 


* Voyez leurs proclamations datées de Modeéne, le 16 Mars 1821. 
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naire, mais qui, sous quelques rapports, n’est pas sans intérét, que 
celui de deux rois qui, comme étrangers au siécle od ils vivent, 
comme appartenant 4 un autre monde, se croiraient coupables s’ils 
se dessaisissaient de la moindre portion d’un pouvoir donut ils pensent 
que Dieu méme leur commande de conserver l’intégrité. Toute 
croyance sincére est respectable. Nous ne epee dans ces princes, 
leur superstition sur le droit divin: nous la respectons de méme 
dans les monarques alliés, parce que, dans les rois, l’erreur est de 
bonne foi, mais il est difficile de la tolérer dans les cabinets, dans 
les ministres, parce qu'elle est de leur part un systéme et un calcul. 
Nous ne blAmons point le nouveau roi qui accepte la couronne, 
mais nous aimons a rendre un hommage particulier a celui qui, 
regardant le pouvoir absolu comme un dépét du ciel, et ne pouvant 
le conserver par ses seules forces, aime mieux quitter le tréne que 
d’y rester assis sous la protection des armées étrangéres. Dieu et 
mon épée est une ancienne devise des rois. Dieu et 'épée des autres, 
est un mot qui doit cofiter beaucoup a une bouche royale. Des- 
cendre du tréne plutét que d’articuler cette pénible invocation, est 
un acte digne d’éloges. ti yades familles régnantes dans lesquelles 


Pabdication n’est pas un grand effort, et de ce nombre est la 
maison de Savoie ; mais, ni l'abdication d’Amédée VIII, qui se 
retire 4 Ripuaille, ni celle de Victor Amédée LI, qu’ont fatigué ses 
intrigues, ni celle de Victor Emmanuel I*', qui renonce en 1802 a 


une couronne dont il est dépossédé, ne méritent Vattention et 
Pintérét qu’inspirent celle de Victor Emmanuel II. On ne peut se 
dissimuler tout ce qu’il y avait d’exagération et de singularité dans 
les opinions d’un prince qui, ne tenant nul compte de la marche du 
temps depuis l’occupation du Piémont par la France jusqu’au 
rétablissement des anciens possesseurs, voulait remettre toutes 
choses, au matériel et au moral, sur le pied od elles étaient la 
veille de cette occupation; mais on sait aussi que ce prince nour- 
rissait dans son Ame la vieille haine de toute |’Ltalie, et particuli- 
érement des princes de sa maison contre le joug des barbares. 
Tout prince qui repousse la domination de |’étranger est, par cela 
seul, ami de ses peuples. [I est a regretter que Victor Emmanuel 
n’ait point, par une salutaire condescendance, voulu se préter a 
Vadmission d'un régime constitutionnel qui lui efit fourni les plus 
grands moyens pour accomplir ses nobles pensées et pour garantir, 
contre toute influence du dehors, sa propre sécurité et peut-étre 
celle de toute I’ltalie.. Ll nous est doux d’espérer que, si le roi 
régnant a cru devoir se soumettre a l’empire de circonstances qui 
placent sous ses yeux des troupes autrichiennes dans ses états, il 
est, comme le serait son frére, impatient de les en voir sortir, et 
ques s'il refuse aussi la liberté 4 ses peuples, du moins il lui tarde 
recouvrer pour lui-méme et pour eux Ja plénitude de son indé- 
pendance, 
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Lorsque le drapeau autrichien eut été arboré dans Turin comme 
dans Naples; lorsque des commissions militaires, établies dans 
ces deux capitales, prononcérent des arréts de proscription et des 
sentences de mort contre des hommes qui, en ayant voulu réfor- 
mer le gouvernement de leur pays, s’étaient abstenus de tout acte 
de cruauté et de rigueur; lorsque la terreur partout répandue eut 
rétabli en Italie ce que, dans le stile des congrés, on nomme Vordre 
social, les monarques réunis songérent a se séparer, et les cabinets 
crurent devoir exposer a I’Europe les motifs qui avaient ditigé leurs 
déterminations. Deux piéces remarquables ont di verthculilveinenit 
fixer l’attention publique. Quoique l’esprit des cabinets se fat déja 
fait connaitre par leurs publications antérieures, il s’est surtout mon- 
tré sans voile dans leur déclaration du 12 Mai et leur circulaire du 
méme jour, ‘Tant que Jes questions appartiennent encore a l’ave- 
nir, on les enveloppe dans des termes indécis. Quand le glaive les 
a trauchées, le langage prend le caractére du glaive. Rien de 
plus tranchant en effet que ce sententieux passage de la circulaire 
du 12 Mai: “ Les changements utiles ou of sens. se dans la légis- 
lation et dans [administration des états ne doivent émaner que 
de la volonté libre, de Vimpulsion réfléchie et éclairée de ceux 
que Dieu a rendus responsables du pouvoir.” Ainsi, la respon- 
sabilité des rois envers Dieu est désormais la seule chance de bon- 
heur a laquelle les peuples puissent prétendre. Tout espoir d’amé- 
lioration dans |’administration, dans les lois, leurest interdit, a moins 
que les changements utiles et nécessaires n’émanent de la volonté 
libre, de Vimpulsion réfléchie et éclairée des princes. Jamais, en 
aucun pays, le despotisme n’avait été plus nettement établi en 
principe et consacré comme dogme. Jamais la pensée de la 
Sainte-Alliance n’avait été aussi bien éclaircie et mise Anu. Ja- 
mais les peuples n’avaient été aussi franchement avertis de ce qu’ils 
peuvent attendre des cabinets. Nous ne demanderons point quelles 
sont les réformes utiles qui n’aient di étre provoquées par les 
peuples et arrachées a la volonté du pouvoir, comment est libre la 
volonté de princes livrés 4 des courtisans dont les intéréts sont con- 
traires aux intéréts des nations; comment l'impulsion des rois peut 
etre réfléchie et éclairée, quand tout ce qui les entoure détruit en 
eux la réflexion et repousse loin d’eux la lumiére. Que des cabi- 
nets investis d’un pouvoir sans bornes ne soient pas pressés de s’en 
dessaisir, on le congoit; mais proposer dogmatiquement aux peu- 
ples le pouvoir absolu du prince comme le chef-d’ceuvre de la pensée 
humaine en fait d’ordre social, c’est vouloir reporter au gland des 
hommes auxquels le soc de Triptoléme a procuré une nourriture 
plus délicate et plus exquise. ‘“ L’idée d’obéir et de commander 
tout a la fois,” dit un écrivain recommandable, ' “ d’étre en méme 
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temps sujet ef souverain, suppose trop de lumiéres et de combi- 
naisons pour étre apergue dans l’enfance des peuples.” Les. cabi- 
nets réunis & Laybach seraient-ils encore 4 découvrir cette idée, 
qui cependant n’est pas neuve pour |’Europe, et si, en ce qui les 
concerne, ils se trouvent bien de l'état arriéré de leurs peuples, est- 
ce une raison pour qu’ils prétendent faire redescendre les autres na- 
tions de Page viril 2 Penfance? Mais nous avons envers eux une 
argumentation plus puissante a faire valoir. Le titre de Sainte-Alli- 
ance dont ils couvrent leurs principes, nous fournit de meilleures 
‘ grmes pour les attaquer: nous les prierons de se rappeler si c’est 
une royauté absolue que conseillent les saintes écritures. “Si le 
désir vous prend d’avoir wn roi,” dit Moise aux Juifs,' “ choisis- 
sez-en un qui aime la justice et toutes les autres vertus Sil 
" se laisse aller a des choses repréhensibles, vous devez empécher 
qu’il se rende plus puiseant qu’il n’est utile pour le bien public.” 
Ainsi le ciel méme autorise les peuples a limiter l’autorité royale, 
et une confédération qui se dit sainte leur fait un crime d’en avoir 
méme concu la pensée! Suivant elle, les peuples doivent attendre 
dans une immobilité respectueuse que la sagacité du tréne aille re- 
connaitre leurs besoins et y pourvoir de son propre mouvement. 
N’est-il pas naturel que la conscience des nations éprouve quelque 
incertitude entre les décisions de gouvernements retardataires dans 
la civilisation, et la voix des hommes éclairés de tous les siécles, 
que vient fortifier encore l’autorité de la luide Moise ? 

Lorsqu’a Vappui des étranges maximes professées 4 Laybach, 
on vante le repos et le bonheur qui viennent d’étre rendus a I’ Lta- 
lie, lorsqu’on célébre le respect des cabinets réunis pour les droits 
des autres états, un tel langage, pour étre apprécié, n’a pas besoin 
d'étre contredit. Les faits sont la: ils parlent, et le genre humain 
sait 2 quois’en tenir. ‘Toutefois relativement a l’indépendance des 
états, les cabinets, dans l’embarras d’en pallier la violation trop 
manifeste, ont soin de ne pasler que d’une indépendance restreinte 
et limitée, comme si Tadipsstence n’avait pas un caractére déter- 
miné et positif, comme si elle était variable au gré de telles ou telles 
puissances. “ A l’avenis comme par le passé,” disent-ils,* “ la poli- 
tique des monarques alliés- aura toujours pour but la conserva- 
tion de Vindépendance et des droits de chaque état, tels qu’ils 
sunt reconnus et définis par les trailés existants.” La se repro- 
duit le dissentiment de P Angleterre. C’est contre ces limitations 
de l’indépendance des états qui, suivant les trois puissances conti- 
nentales, sont fondées sur les traités existants et contre les consé- 
quences qui en découleraient nécessairement, que s'est élevé le mi- 
nistére britannique. C’est a cette occasion qu'il a déclaré n’avoir 
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jamais admis un tel sens dans les traités auxquels il a pris part. HH 
est malheureux que la réprobation donnée par l’Angleterte aux 
doctrines despotiques des congrés n’ait é1é qu’un hommage stérile 
et sans résultat rendu a la justice ef a la vérué, Qu’importe aux 
peuples opprimés une indignation de parade, une déclaration de tri- 
bune, une protestation sur le papier, qui n’épargnent pas a un seul 
état d’ltalie la présence des troupes autrichiennes, qui ne sauvent 
pas la dignité d’un seul prince, la téte d’un seul proscrit? Qu’im- 
porte que le gouvernement anglais condamne les mesures adoptées, 
si, se bornant a s’abstenir de les seconder, il assiste froidement aux 
funérailles de la liberté italienne ? ' 

La France n’est pas non plus exempte de reproches: elle est 
méme plus conpable encore, puisqu’elle a donné aux déterninations 
des puissances une sorte d’adhésion conditionnelle ; mais la faute de 
notre cabinet n’excuse pas celle du gouvernement britannique. Telle 
était d’ailleurs la position de la France que, malgré Vignorauce et 
peut-étre l’aveuglement passionné de notre ministére, un autre 
systéme énergiquement embrassé par |’ Angleterre left entrainée 
daus son mouvement. La lutte élevée entre les princes et les peu- 
ples d’Italie pouvait se terminer par des transactions non sanglantes, 
si Angleterre l’eft voulu. Ce qui a manqué et a |’ Angleterre eta 
la France, c’est le sentiment de la politique humaine et généreuse 
qui leur convenait a toutes deux. ‘T'andis que le ministére ilibéral 
de la France, oubliant toutes nos traditions d'état, sacrifiait nos 
plus précieux intéréts a sa haine contre la liberté, qu'il lui tardait 
de voir étouffer 4 Naples, pour la combattre avec plus de saccés a 
Paris, le mimistére britannique, sans étre plus bumain ni ples fa- ~ 
vorable a la liberté que le nétre, sacrifiait I’ Italie et sa propre m- 
fluence dans cette contrée, a ses calculs de déférence et de mémage- 
ments pour I’ Autriche, dans laquelle il prend son point d’appui con- 
tre la Russie. Rien dans la politique de Paris et de Londres n’a 
eu d’élévation ni de dignité: tout a été étroit, mesquin et servile, 

Si, a cette €poque de deuil, il y a eu quelque part de la vigueur 
et de l’audace, c’est dans le sang-froid avec lequel les cabinets 
réunis ont prononcé leurs sinistres arréts contre les peuples, leurs 
impitoyables sentences contre le genre humain. L’exaltation des 
cabinets était telle, que tout ce qui pouvait porter attemte au pou- 
voir absolu, devait étre a l’instant foudroyé par leur courroux. 


Entre les milliers de maux qui ont accablé les Grecs depuis qua- 
tre cents ans, l'une des chances les plus fatales pour eux, est la 
date de leur derniére insurrection, sa coincidence avec la réunion 
de monarques occupés a refaire tous les despotismes détruits, a 
renouer toutes les chaines brisées, a faire rentrer sous le joug tous 
les esclaves qui avaient tenté de s’en affranchir. Pour étre inscrit 
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dans les plus désastreuses pages de Vhistoire, il ne manquait au 
congrés de Laybach que d’étendre aux Grecs, soulevés contre les 
Turcs, les anathémes lancés contre les insurrections européennes. 
Les malheureux Grecs n’échappent pas a la proscription commune, 
On cesse de voir en eux des chrétiens victimes de leur foi. Ce ne 
sont que des révolutionnaires dignes de tout chitiment. Leurs 
efforts pour repousser le baton et le sabre ottoman, sans cesse 
levés sur leurs tétes, sont une rebellion envers le pouvoir légitime. 
Tout Grec qui s’arme contre ses tyrans est un Carbonari, et il fait 
a de la vaste conjuration tramée depuis long-temps contre 

ordre social.... de Constantinople. Les monarques réunis 
seraient-ils donc étrangers a tout sentiment humain? Leurs cceurs 
seraient-ils inaccessibles a la pitié ? Leurs ministres surtout ont-ils 
perdu la faculté de s’attendrir? Non. Les rois et peut-étre les 
ministres eux-mémes gémissent comme nous des calamités de 
POrient. Les cris de tant de chrétiens indignement égorgés reten- 
tissent dans leur Ame comme dans la nétre. Quelle invisible force 
les attache donc par des noeuds de fer a cet arbre du despotisme, 
dont l’ombrage donne partout la mort? Une absurde et fausse 
politique qui, négligeant les trésors de bonheur enfouis dans l’inté- 
rieur des Etats, veut, avant tout, au-dessus de tout, établir, conser- 
ver, agrandir son ascendant extérieur, Il faut a |’ Autriche, pour 
étre satisfaite, l’'asservissement de |’Allemagne et de I'Italie. Sa 
politique, dont je ne conteste pas l’habileté, 2, pour parvenir a ce 
but, neutralisé l’Angleterre et rendu la Russie sa complice. On 
en était Ja, lorsque les monarques se séparérent. 

Malgré Vintimité de la cour de Vienne avec celle de Péters- 
bourg, la marche des événements a été telle qu’une rupture a paru 
inévitable entre cette derniére cour et la Porte Ottomane. Cette 
rupture effraie a la fois l’Autriche et l’Angleterre. Toutes deux 
s'unissent pour la prévenir. L’Angleterre obéit a la peur insensée 
d’un nouvel agrandissement de la Russie, comme si l’extension illi- 
mitée de l’empire russe, au lieu de le fortifier, ne devait pas étre 

ur lui une cause prochaine d’affaiblissement. L’ Autriche, il faut 
’avouer, céde a de plus graves considérations. Outre le danger de 
se trouver bientét en contact sur une plus grande échelle, avec une 
puissance qui déja la menace et la presse sur un terrein trop éten- 
du, elle craint d’étre obligée, par suite d’événements qu’on ne peut 
prévoir, de relacher la chaine qu’elle fait peser sur l’Italie; elle 
craint surtout, ce quila touche de plus prés encore, de voir se dé- 
tendre l’arc de sa domination la plus chére, de sa domination sur 
P Allemagne. 
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PREFACE. 


—_— 


A short publication does not require a long Preface. Indeed, I 
should think a Preface altogether unnecessary, were it not that I 
have already published some part of this pamphlet in my paper 
The British Monitor, of which I think it my duty to apprize the 
Reader. It was my original intention to have confined all the 
observations contained in the following pages to the columns of 


The British Monitor ; but as that paper is only published once a 


week, I found that the proper period for discussing the subjects 
upon which I have touched, would elapse before my * Observa- 
tions” could be brought to a conclusion. I therefore decided on 
presenting the whole in their present form to the Public. 


It will be found that I treat Aristocracy and Democracy with 


equal freedom; and am as ready to animadvert on the conduct of 
Ministers as on that of their Opponents,—as prompt and as honest 
in my condemnation of the Holy Alliance, as in that of their ad- 
versaries, the pseudo-Liberals of Europe. In short, I have been 
alike free in my censure or praise of all classes and all parties, 
where censure or praise seemed to be required. It is true, that 
this is the way to make enemies of all;—for the people of this 
country having divided themselves into castes and parties, are de- 
sirous, not of hearing the truth, but such reasonings and disquisi- 
tions only as favor their respective prejudices and imaginary inte- 
rests. In a word, in a country, the people of which boast of their 
independence, to be really independent is, in their eyes, the most 
offensive characteristic which a Public Writer can possess. 


THE AUTHOR. 





OBSERVATIONS, &c. 








SECTION FIRST. 


Unoer the peculiar circumstances in which the British Empire is 
placed, the appointment of Mr. Canning to the high office of Se- 
cretary of State for the Foreign Department, is one of the most im- 
portant, and not the least remarkable, of the prominent public 
events, which have in the present times given an inclination to the 
policy of the country, as respects its relations with Foreign States, 
a new direction to the current of its affairs, an impetus to its genius, 
or a tone to its councils. 

I shall endeavor to explain my reasons for attaching so much 
consequence to the elevation of Mr. Canning. It is well known 
that I have spent the greater part of my life in an intimate obser- 
vance of the political machinery of Europe,—in situations which 
enabled me to acquire a more extensive knowledge of the secret 
views of its various Cabinets, and of the real characters of its 
statesmen, than has fallen to the lot of almost any other person 
now living. Even the bosom of Buonaparte himself, hidden as 
it was from common observance, by the gorgeous trappings of his 
imperial and military despotism, did not escape the keen inspection 
with which I had accustomed myself to examine all the principal 
actors on the political stage. While his spies were every where pro- 
curing him information, he was little aware that the eyes of an ay 
watched the movements of himself. I may therefore truly say, that 
few persons are more au fait to the political bearings of the various 
Cabinets of Europe, than I am. Since my return from France, 
also, I have given unremitted attention to the state of parties, and 
to the principles and workings of society in England. I have been 
in the habit of closely observing the pk political characters of 
all parties. Iam therefore, I trust, qualified to form a tolerably 
correct estimate of the influence which Mr. Canning’s appoint- 
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ment will exercise, not only on the foreign relations, but on the 
internal condition of England,—on the character of her public 
functionaries,—and on the tone and feelings of her society. 

Of these two divisions of the subject, the effect on the external 
relations of the country, and the effect on the public mind, the 
former can only be considered as probable,—as being necessarily 
determined by the particular line of conduct which Mr. Canning 
may pursue in his official capacity, and respecting which no man 
can yet pretend to speak with any certainty ;—while the latter 
(the effect on the public mind) may be regarded in a great measure 
as certain,—as inevitably springing from the character of the man, 
and from the peculiar circumstances under which his appointment 
took place. It is the latter of these topics which I intend in the 
first place to examine, reserving the consideration of the former to 
a subsequent section of this essay. 

The appointment of Mr. Canning is unquestionably a very sige 
nal triumph, not less beneficial to the Crown than to the people, 
obtained by intellect over aristocratical bashawry (if the reader 
will allow me to use that term); for in his elevation we discern 
that of a man, who, without powerful family connexions or par- 
liamentary interest, without the weight which is derived from the 
possession of great landed property, has risen, by the mere force 
of his sateen dhivttin,— his splendid talents and political re- 
putation, —to the most important office in the State. It has been 
virtually acknowledged, by the circumstances attending his ap- 
pointment, that the affairs of the country could not go on without 
him. In the whole circle of the aristocracy, there was not a man 
found who was eligible to fill that station which he now occupies. 
The Ministry felt that they could not preserve themselves from 
dissolution but by calling in the aid of his brilliant talents and po- 
litical and parliamentary experience. Men of intellect of all nations, 
but particularly Englishmen, ought to feel proud of the homage, 
which, in his person, has thus been paid to the majesty of mind. 
With few exceptions, I have no doubt that all reflecting English- 
men do rejoice in the tribute which has thus been paid to genius. 
It is a triumph not more honorable to Mr. Canning as an individual, 
than it is gratifying to the feelings, and advantageous to the inte- 
rests, of the mass of the people. 

That there has been a vast accumulation, during the last eight 
years, in this country, of aristocratical arrogance and bashawry, no 
one will or can deny. In making this remark, I am far from in- 
tending it offensively to any individual, or any class of individuals: 
but I speak from experience, from actual observation of men and 
manners, and of those unseen but powerfully operating motives which 
have been silently though irresistibly influencing the national cha- 
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racter. I do not pretend to say, who was the pivot, or who were 
the pivots, around which the continually increasing circles of this 
bashawry revolved. But certain it is that it existed, and that it 
was rapidly extending to all classes,—to the press, and to review- 
ers and booksellers, and even to the management of the Opera 
Housé, and other places of public amusement, which formed con- 
necting links of the grand system that was pervading the whole 
country. The very Coffee-houses and Hotels were deserted; and 
Clubs were formed where the Bashaws held their orgies. 

At the time of my departure for France, I was young, and had 
been but little acquainted with the character of the aristocracy of 
this country ; for with the exception of the late Marquis of Lans- 
downe, father of the present Marquis, and the late Earl Stanhope, 
Ihad never exchanged six words with a Noble Lord in my life. 
But on my return from France, I came into frequent and extensive 
contact with the aristocracy of this country ; and I was delighted 
to find them mild, affable, polite, well educated, and condescend- 
ing; ever ready to recognise merit wherever it was to be found, 
and willing not only to receive, but to acknowledge, the services of 
men of talent, whatever might be their rank in society. : 

This affable deportment was continued during Buonaparte’s as- 
cendancy,—during the elevation of a man who was regarded, how- 
ever terrible and despotic, as the head, not of the aristocracy of 
Europe, but of its Bourgeoise! And as the Allied Sovereigns flat- 
tered their subjects into a national war against Buonaparte, by 
promises of Constitutions, so did the aristocracy of this country, 
as well as of the Continent, condescend to court the friendship 
of their less distinguished fellow-citizens, in order that they 
ret not identify their feelings with the new order of things in 

rance. 

No sooner, however, was the Terror and Scourge of Europe 
overthrown, than a new system of conduct,—a new era in the in- 
tercourse of society, — was commenced. Bashawry, which had been 
crest-fallen, or at least dismayed, reared its head with all its ancient 
arrogance and self-sufficiency,—in this country buoyed up and in- 
flated, doubtless, by the captivating intercourse with the Courts of 
the Continent, and by the rush of foreigners who resorted to Eng- 
land on the conclusion of the war.—What importations have we 
had of Princes, Barons, Dukes, and Archdukes, rendering Old 
England, in the short course of eight years, no longer England ! 

extended itself every where. It pervaded the Go- 
vernment Departments, and rendered them absolutely unenglish. 
Instead of those Offices, where business was transacted with the 
manly and unreserved spirit becoming the character of Great Bri- 
tain, one would have thought that Prince Metternich reigned in 
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London, and that the Chan of Vienna had been suddenly 
transported to the metropolis of England.—B monopolized 
even some of the places of public amusement.—Wherever it was 
possible for aristocracy to domineer, there the despised Bourgeoise 
were excluded. ‘ 

Almack’s became the hot-bed of that spirit of arrogance which 
had arisen. None but the privileged were allowed to enter either 
that sanctuary, or the Argyll-rooms. With a barbarous taste and 
undignified ‘Eales, even literary men were excluded from the 
favorite haunts of aristocracy. ‘The Opera House, too, was seized 
upon by Noblemen; an attempt was actually made to shut out 
the people from it; and the Nobility never go to other places of 
public amusement, lest they should be contaminated by the presence 
of the vile Bourgeoise ! 

Even the literary world, from the Quarterly Review down to 
the Grub-street Publicists, is under the absolute sway of the Aris- 
tocrats. On the death of its late editor Mr. Perry, the Morning 
Chronicle, that pseudo-liberal print, boasted, that it was through 
‘‘ the agency of Mr. Perry, that a union had been effected between 
the daily press of London and the aristocracy of the country !” 
And yet, literary men, including the tools of bashawry itself, are 
insultingly excluded from the drawing rooms of the aristocracy ! 

The Constitutional Association (as it is called) was established 
not so much for the purpose of putting down a few licentious wri- 
ters, as for the purpose of perpetuating the system of bashawry. 

A dangerous spirit of self-sufficiency and self-distinction,—dan- 
gerous, because more intolerable to men of intellect than any other 
species of oppression, because it assumes an aspect which men of 
spirit and education are least disposed to brook, was rapidly diffus- 
ing itself throughout the whole country. 

The wealthier classes of the Bourgeoise themselves aped the 
offensive and ridiculous demeanor of the fashionable circles.—In 
the provincial manufacturing towns, the ladies of the more opu- 
lent manufacturers and merchants disdained to appear at a theatre, 
at a ball, or an assembly, if the atmosphere of these places was 
polluted by the breath of the wives of merchants of the second 
class ; and the good women of each class on the descending scale, 
were not slow in exhibiting the same kind of hauteur to their sup- 
posed inferiors. 

Instead of an harmonious and well-compacted frame of society, 
in which the various classes were imperceptibly blended together, 
all were occupied in defining the precise line of demarcation between 
themselves and others, and in opposing impassable barriers to the 
intrusion of those beneath them. "We were becoming a nation of 
castes, but without any of that reverence in the inferior for the 
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superior castes, without which a nation of castes cannot be held 
together ! 

All this was owing to the fruitless attempt to keep down intel- 
lect, which sooner or later must always burst every bound that is 
opposed to its career. Intellect, however, was for a time depressed 
= Sangrale while vain, empty, aristocratical arrogance was every 

g! 
But, by the appointment of Mr. Canning, mind has triumphantly 
asserted her superiority over mere rank, and over the assumptions 
of overgrown wealth. 

Talent may be shut out from the ball-room ; but it has found its 
way into the councils of the Empire.— While aristocracy excluded it 
from her revels, it has been called to preside over the destinies of 
the State, and to regulate the grand political movements of thecivi- 
lized world ! 

A corresponding change, in all the feelings and intercourse of 
society, is inevitable. 

Bashawry has received a shock, which must be felt, from its 
gorgeous array in Almack’s, down to the Concert Room of a pro- 
vincial town, by the elevation of a man to high office, whose talents 
have been his only introduction to the Cabinet—of a man, who, as an 
Orator and as a Statesman, may be placed in comparison with 
those of the best days of Greece and Rome, whose great men were 
not eminent for one particular excellency or qualification—whose 
Statesmen and Generals were Orators, and whose Orators were 
chosen as Generals and Statesmen. Like them, the superiority of 
Mr. Canning’s genius is not manifested in one only walk of emi- 
nence. Hibs talents are universal. 

The learned of all nations are familiar with his name,—with 
the name of that brilliant character which belongs, not only to 
England, but literary Europe ! 

Literary Europe, which may be termed the Republic of Letters 
—is interested in the triumph which his talents have achieved. 

And not only Literary Europe, but also all who are friends to 
religious toleration, and to the ultimate banishment of bigoted 
feelings from the consideration and exercise of political rights, in 
whatsoever regions of the globe they reside, must join in exulting 
that the most eloquent Advocate of their cause has been placed in 
a situation where his talents can be employed with the greatest 
effect. In supporting the claims of the Roman Catholics, Mr. 
Canning walks in the footsteps of his illustrious instructor William 
Pitt. Duting the period that the Pope was in the power.of Buo- 
naparte, it might, indeed, have been dangerous to concede to‘the 
Roman Catholics their demands; but now, the apprehensions of 
Popish ascendancy are something more than ludicrous and contemp- 
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tible. Even on this ground, therefore, Mr. Canning’s appoint. 
ment must be highly acceptable to the majority of the people on 
the Continent. 

As regards the social effects of his elevation, it is even a matter 
of indifference what may be Mr. Canning’s future conduct. 

It cannot be denied,—he himself cannot deny,—that he owes 
his elevation to his talents only ! 

Were he even to become the High Priest of the Tories, there. 
fore, he cannot alter the fact that the aristocracy were obliged to 
take their High Priest from amongst the people! 

How is it possible to continue to look down upon intellect, when 
the British Government, surrounded by the most accomplished 
nobility that ever adorned a monarchy, has been forced to do ho- 
mage to the simple majesty of intellect, and to place the vessel of 
the state under its guidance ! 

What say our Radicals and Whigs to this ?— Pseudo-Liberalism, 
however, would rather rejoice at the triumph of a military despot ! 
—What says even Mr. Siamen to the high dignity and power 
which have been conferred upon him, whose “speeches always 
afforded an intellectual treat to all who had the pleasure of hearing 
him.” 

In my different writings, I have often made use of the expression, 
*¢ Talent in rags, and ignorance in embroidery.”—But this incon- 
gruity is not now likely to continue long. ‘Talent is at length to 
be found in embroidery as well as ignorance. The bdashaws, 
therefore, must become at length sensible of the necessity of attend- 
ing to something more than the details of fashion. I would ad- 
vise the aristocracy (and it is well known that I am no Radical), 
not to ride too high; for all men of intellect, who have themselves 
no titles nor cabbage-gardens in the country, cannot be supposed 
to be exactly im love with aristocracy or the bashawry of aristo- 
cracy! Menof intellect, it is true, do not at present attach them- 
selves to democracy! And why? Democracy is at present only 
to be found in gin-shops. If Democracy were in embroidery in- 
stead of being in rags, and if men of intellect are to be excluded 
from the coteries of the Aristocrats, — aristocracy would be in jeo- 
pardy !—I do not speak from my own feelings on this point; for 
though I have neither a title nor a cabbage-garden, I do not wish 
to see the present system changed, because I do not exactly view 
human nature with the eye of an Optimist ! 

Amongst the circumstances which had contributed to the revi- 
val of bashawry, I ought to notice the changes which have taken 

lace in France. There the Ancien Regime has been restored.— 
t is true, that the old nobles, by whom every sacrifice was cheer- 
fully encountered during the progress of the revolution, are still 
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steeped in poverty, which they bear with resignation and philoso- 
phical ne? tes It is also om that it has been proved that these 
old nobles, for whom the war upon revolutionary France was 
persisted in, were utterly incapable of holding high offices in the 
State ; for every Ministry that has been formed since the restora- 
tion has been almost wholly formed of Bourgeoise,— the few of the 
old Noblesse who were for a short time at the helm having brought 
their country to the brink of ruin. 

Still, notwithstanding the poverty and insignificance of the French 
noblesse, the aristocracy of Europe have regarded the downfall of 
Buonaparte, and with him that of the revolution of France, as the 
triumph of their casfe ; and bashawry has plumed itself not a little 
on the event |! — Nevertheless, in France itself, since the restoration, 
there has been less of bashawry, from the quarters in which it was 
most to be expected, than previous to the Revolution. 


SECTION SECOND. 


So far as regards the situation of the British people at home, 
and the inevitable influence on their character and domestic con- 
dition, I hail, with pleasure, for the reasons which I have stated, 
the return to office of such a man as Mr. Canning. 

But the theatre which is opened to the exercise of his splendid 
talents is not confined to this country. 

The interests of the Civilized World may be said, in some re- 
spects, to be committed to his charge ; and Europe, in particular, 
looks with intense anxiety for the first manifestations of those in- 
tentions by which his political conduct is to be governed ; for it is 
supposed, and if it is not so, it should be so, that a Minister for 
Foreign Affairs should have the initiative, in the Cabinet, of all 
measures that relate to his department. It is for the Foreign 
Minister to propose, and for his Colleagues in the Cabinet to 
decide. 

As our new Foreign Minister will have many most imporiant 
Continental matters to take under his consideration, and as from 
the situations I have held abroad, I have had opportunities of form- 
ing an accurate estimate of the great political elements which are 
there in a state of collision, I make no apology for submitting my 
opinions. 

The origin of the existing discontents on the Continent is easily 
traced, and the causes of their continuance may.really and truly be 
summed up in a few words. The French Revolution was at its 
commencement calculated to excite the most enthusiastic and ge- 
nerous principles of our nature. No man considered himself dis- 
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graced or dishonored by taking his station amongst the warmest of 
its advocates.—On the contrary, in proportion to the zeal with which 
he maintained the principles in which it originated, with which he 
vindicated and applauded its progress, and predicted the brilliancy 
and happiness of its consummation, was the degree of participation 
which he claimed for himself, in the glory » ¢ an event that ap- 
peared pregnant with the highest destinies of mankind. 

The pleasing vision which opened upon the world at the dawn 
of the Revolution was however speedily overwhelmed by the tor- 
rents of blood, and dispelled by the terrible reality of all those 
horrors to which it so speedily gave birth, and by the establishment 
of that military despotism in which it resulted, in place of the de- 
lightful state of equality and freedom which ‘its commencement 
promised to introduce. 

And then it was, that the true characteristics of its various ad- 
mirers, and the real nature of the principles by which they were 
respectively influenced, became manifest. 

The Republicans of Germany, firm to their opinions, and ho- 
norably consistent in their conduct, immediately on the imperial 
dignity being assumed by Buonaparte, abandoned the cause of 
France and her new Emperor to the fate which they deserved, 
and which was sure sooner or later to overtake them. 

The English Democrats, on the other hand, who under the 
mask of liberalism were in truth only eager for any change that 
should afford them the chances of distinction and power, basely 
bowed themselves down before the monstrous idol of despotism 
which had been erected on the ruins of the proudest hopes of the 
human race, and in their vile and despicable adulation~of the 
Tyrant, in the sordid grovellings of their worthless spirit and 
accursed ambition, were even eager to promote his designs for 
the subjugation of their own country ! 

How honorable for Germany is the contrast which was present- 
ed by her public spirit, and by the constancy of the enlightened 
portion of her citizens who guided the national feelings, and who 
possessed the power of rousing the sympathies and awakening the 
energies of their countrymen ! 

When the armies of Napoleon appeared on her soil, they made 
common cause with their Sovereigns; and by an irresistible ap- 
peal to the people, gave to the contest all the characters of a war 
for their national independence. 

They were incited to this bold and decisive conduct, not less by 
their abhorrence of the unprincipled despotism of Buonaparte, 
than by the direct invitation of the German Sovereigns, who in 
the hour of their extremity promised to make popular concessions 
as the price and reward of the discomfiture of the comnion enemy. 
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All Europe recollects the strenuous exertions which were made, 
during that dreadful crisis, by the German Literati, and especially 
those of Prussia, viz. Professors Arndt, Jahn, and Oken, the first 
of whom was the Author of the celebrated pamphlet called Geist 
dér eit (The Spirit of the Times), for the mere publication of 
which Palm was shot by order of Buonaparte. 

Indeed Arndt not cay contributed by his own writings to rouse 
the public mind, but he was directed by the Emperor of Russia, 
during the German and Russian invasions of the French in 1812, 
to translate also every thing that had been written by me against 
Napoleon and his military system ; and it was after being informed 
of this circumstance, that I wrote a pamphlet entitled «An Appeal 
tothe Germans on the Necessity of Outlawing Buonaparte,” which 
I sent to the Prussian Minister Baron De Stein, through the me- 
dium of his Excellency Count Minster, then and now the Hano- 
verian Minister at our Court. 

It was in this work that I had the courage, and I will say 
the honesty, to advance and maintain opinions respecting the 
means of getting rid of Napoleon, for which 1 was anathematized 
in both Houses of Parliament; but, on the precise principles of 
which the Allied Sovereigns felt themselves compelled to act in 
1815, as appeared by the well-known State Paper called The De- 
claration of Vienna. I had long been of opinion that the outlawry 
of Buonaparte, and his consequent separation from the people of 
France in the objects of the war, would be found the most effec- 
tual means of breaking his power to pieces ; and it is well known 
that The Declaration of Vienna contributed most materially to the 
final issue of the contest. 

It was also through my writings, then translated in Germany, 
and through the hints and suggestions which I had communicated 
to poor Kotzebue, that the Tugend Bund was established in Ger- 
many, which then counted amongst its Members the most cele- 
brated characters in Prussia, viz. Baron De Stein, Justus Gru- 
ner, Privy Councillor, Generals Blucher, Gneisenau, De York, 
Bulow, &c. 

My writings, as well as the proceedings of this Society, had 
such an effect on the mind and apprehensions of Buonaparte, that 
in a Paris Paper called the Journal de l’ Empire, of the 22d Octo- 
ber, 1813, he betrayed his fears by the publication of the following 
article :— 

“ Leipsic, Oct. 16, 1813. 
“The Allied Sovereigns have for some time been issuing Proclamations, 
which may literally be denominated Pamphlets. It is inconceivable that 
these Sovereigns should so far forget their rank, as to sign productions 
issuing from the brains of a Kotzebue, a Schlegel, a Goldsmith, &c. &c.” 
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The results, however, which flowed from the successful exer- 
tions of those writers, who thus incurred the mighty displeasure, 
and the affected contempt, of Napoleon, are well known. But, 
no sooner had the Allied Monarchs reaped the fruits which had 
been created for them by the powerful confederacy of intellect 
which had espoused their cause, than they turned upon the authors 
of their own advantages,—treated them with every contumely,— 
reproached them with having formerly been Republicans,—and, 
forgetting the solemn compromise between the Monarchical and 
Republican principles into which they had entered, not only dis- 

nsed with their future services, but violated their own Royal and 

mperial engagements. 

The retort of these men, as plainly indicated in their conduct, 
was simply this:—* If you will not forgive us our old sins, all 
that we have to do is to sin again |” ; 

They kept their resolution! All the ferment which has been 
excited in Germany, since the downfall of Napoleon, has been 
occasioned by the exertions of those very men whom the Allied 
Monarchs were so impolitic as to detach from their interests ! 

Professors Arndt, Jahn, and Oken, in return for the invaluable 
services which they rendered to the common cause of Europe, are 
now immured in Prussian dungeons ; and the ungrateful and cruel 
treatment of these eminent characters, not less than the influence 
of their writings, has contributed to produce the present fermenta- 
tion in Germany ! 

When will Governments cease to struggle with the overwhelm- 
ing power of intellect ? 

When will they learn that all their efforts against it must ulti- 
mately be worse than fruitless, by recoiling upon themselves ? 

When will they have the wisdom to avail themselves of the 
lessons of experience, of which the very period of which I have 
been speaking presents one of the most instructive; and by the 
discovery that the alliance of intellect is the best security for their 
power, erect their thrones im the hearts and affections of their sub- 
jects ? 

: It is a reflection which may be applied with justice to all Go- 
vernments without exception, that they are less disposed to reward 
than to punish ! 

It is a truth, of the importance of which they cannot be too 
soon convinced, that if they were as ready to reward as to punish, 
there would be a speedy and a most gratifying diminution of dis- 
content in the world! 

The non-observance of this plain and practical maxim is the 
chief cause of the discontents in Germany, and with the conduct 
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of the Congress of Vienna has produced a state of things of which 
it is painful to contemplate the termination ! 

From these causes, in conjunction with the conduct of the ill- 
omened Congress of Vienna, to which I shall hereafter advert, 
the prevalence of discantent in Germany may be said to be uni- 
versal. 

In France, however, the state of the public mind is very differ- 
enit,—very different, indeed, from what is pretty generally repre- 
sented and believed. 

It is supposed that the Bourbons are unpopular with all classes 
and all parties in France. This, however, is not the fact. 

The only discontented parties are the half-pay officers, and a few 
emigrants who have lost their property by the Revolution. 

All that the former want is to be led on to fresh acts of pillage ; 
and if at the same time an assurance were given, that the revolu- 
tionary principle of promotion would be again adopted and acted 
upon, the French army would fight with as much zeal under the 
white flag, as they did under the tri-colored ! 

As for the poor unfortunate emigrants, all that they want, is, 
that the Charter should be destroyed, in order that they may regain 
the possession of their property :—But the number of these persons 
is so insignificant, that their hostility is not of any im $ 
and if the French Government were to assign an adequate fund for 
their maintenance or indemnity (and surely it is no more than jus- 
tice that such a fund should be provided), I am very well assured 
that their opposition, such as it is, would easily be overcome. 

These are the two principal parties that are disaffected to the 
present French Government. 

On the other hand, the whole of the Landed Interest, not only 
those who have purchased national domains, but even those ori 
nal proprietors who have retained their property throughout t 
Revolution, are sincerely attached to the existing order of things, 
—the reaction either of Ultra Royalism or of Jacobinism, which 
might be produced by a change, being equally dangerous to them. 
—The Cri de ralliement, in most countries, but especially in 
France, is self-interest ; and all the French Ministers who have 
succeeded each other since the restoration of the Bourbons,—whe- 
ther Talleyrand, or De Cazes, or De Richelieu, or De Villele,— 
have found the necessity of governing France constitutionally,— 
that is, of quieting the tov, sara, not only of the landed in- 
terest, but of the possessors of all other revolutionary interests, 
such as state pensions and places, and of religiously abstaining from 
disturbing all existing property and rights. 

So long as a Bourbon Ministry act upon this principle, they may 
defy all the croakings of the pseudo-liberals, and will assuredly be 
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able to defeat the plots of the Messieurs of the demie solde. All 
other considerations, as to the degree of freedom allowed to the 
press, &c. &c. are of minor importance, as every body knows that 
there is infinitely more liberty in France now, than there was under 
Buonaparte. But even if there were less, it would be of little con- 
sequence, as Frenchmen of any property would never revolt for 
such insubstantial causes as these. 

The condition of Spain and Portugal also requires a few obser- 
vations en passant. 

In the former country, as is known, a Constitution was con- 
cocted, while the King was a prisoner in France ! 

It was a Constitution good enough, perhaps, for an absent King, 
but was certainly never intended to be compatible with the actual 
presence of a Sovereign who was capable of exercising the func- 
tions of his Government; for it offered conditions to Royalty, 
to which scarcely a Corregidor could have been expected to 
accede ! 

The truth is, that the nominal recognition of a King in the Spa- 
nish Constitution was a mere farce ; and as a proof that the Spanish 
Cortes ‘never wished for the presence even of a nominal Ki 
amongst them, = not only refused to ratify the Treaty whi 
Ferdinand during his captivity in France had entered into with 
Napoleon Buonaparte, although it would have enabled him instantly 
to return to his dominions, but they even threatened to destroy the 
Duke de San Carlos, who was the bearer of the Convention, and 
who was actually obliged to steal back to France, without having 
been able to obtain even an interview with the Spanish executive. 

It is no justification of this perfidious conduct to say, that the 
Treaty was injurious to Spanish interests; since the Spaniards 
knew very well that the Treaty was nothing more than waste paper, 
that it was signed by Buonaparte when he knew that his power 
was on the eve of dissolution, when his own downfall was at hand, 
and when he was conscious, therefore, that he could no longer 
retain Ferdinand a prisoner ; and the truth of this, indeed, he him- 
self demonstrated by setting Ferdinand at liberty, notwithstanding 
the refusal of the Cortes to ratify the Treaty ! 

Is it then to be wondered at, that Ferdinand, on his return from 
France, dissolved a Government which had plainly proved its dis- 
position to subsist altogether independently of him ? 

Is there any reflecting man who can blame him for having freed 
himself from the Constitution, and from the Authors of it, who 
had refused to confirm an act which was to give him his liberty, 
and to render the Constitution itself complete, by the actual ap- 
pearance of that King, whose functions the Constitution pretended 
to recognise ? 
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It is true, that since his restoration, the conduct of Ferdinand 
has been such as cannot be justified. Evil Counsellors, amongst 
whom was the Russian Ambassador at Madrid, M. de ‘latitscheff, 
brought on the present Revolution. But what have the Revolu- 
tionists themselves gained, by the apparent success of their designs ? 
They have gained—Spain has gained—the King has gained,— 
enarchy and civil war !—a condition of things which will too pro- 
bably end in the destruction of the King, of the Nobles, of Reli- 
gion, and of the liberties and property of the people! What is 
the dreadful picture of Spain drawn in his Address to the Cortes 
and the Nation by Senor Morena de Guerra (member for Segovia), 
himself a leader of the Revolution and a violent jacobin ! However 
dark may be the colors in which the character of the King has 
been drawn by his enemies, they are not so dark as those in which 
De Guerra has drawn his brother Revolutionists,—both civil and 
military,—whether they belong to the Cortes, or to the army,— 
whether they are employed as civil or military authorities, or in 
the literary department of the Revolutionary struggle ! He accuses 
all—all but himself,—of want of talent, want of principle, want of 
faith, and want of patriotism. Spain herself he represents as in 
the most frightful state of disorganization and misery, a prey to 
contending factions, in the views of none of wien tie takes any 
interest,—her revenue ruined,—her credit destroyed,—the incomes 
of all classes of her people either greatly reduced or annihilated,— 
a + pegs peasantry absolutely destitute of employment and 
of food 

Besides all this, she has lost all her Colonies! Bolivar’s Go- 
vernment was as legitimate as Quiroga’s; and O’Higgins’s as 
rightly founded as Riego’s ! . 

To crown all, Spain is at this moment subject to a despotism as 
rigorous as it is capricious,—a despotism which has imposed fetters 
upon the King himself, and which, lest there should be any doubt 
6f the true character of the Government, dispenses with the forms 
of trial when it thinks fit to condemn men to banishment ! 

As for Portugal :—that country, undoubtedly, was badly go- 
verned by the Regency,—and a change of some kind, of mea- 
sures, if not men, was certainly required for the public well-being. 

It may be allowed without hesitation, that a change of some 
kind was demanded by the actual state of affairs. 

But who will deny that the remedy sought for in the Portuguese 
revolution has proved worse than the disease, while Portugal, also, 
like Spain, has lost her Colonies, and can give her new constitution 
ong to the old and least valuable portion of her Empire ! 

£the condition of the various states of Italy, I shall hereafter 
speak, when treating on the Congress of Vienna. 
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SECTION THIRD. 


So far as I have yet proceeded, I wish my observations to be 
considered as little else than a preliminary sketch, previous to the 
remarks which I am about to.offer on the Congress of Vienna, and 
on the consequences which have resulted from the errors of the 
Sovereigns who were assembled on that famous occasion. 

The foreign policy of this country, as well as the measures of 
the Holy Alliance, has been wrong, radically wrong, ever since that 
unfortunate assemblage of Potentates and * Retin was held. 

‘The great error of the Congress, as I have often had occasion 
to remark in my several writings, was, that it adopted no measures 
for harmonizing the different states of Europe with each other, as 
respected the nature of their public institutions, and the degree of 
liberty respectively enjoyed by them. 

It ought never to be forgotten, that Europe is no longer in that 
condition in which it was plunged during the dark ages, and during 
which neighboring nations were in the most profound ignorance 
of each other’s affairs. 

The diffusion of knowledge, and the electric agency of the press, 
have converted Europe into one great commonwealth, all of which 
sympathises with each of its parts, and which vibrates throughout 
its whole extent, whatever may be the particular spot at which it 
is at any time impinged. 

Seeing that this is the case, the Congress ought to have harmo- 
nized the different countries, so that in the transmission of these 
rapid and continually traversing vibrations, there should have been 
as little jarring as possible, in order to have avoided the conflict of 
discordant elements, the clash which was produced by the tones of 
freedom as they proceeded from a land of liberty and struck upon 
minds that were still subject to despotism, and the indignant burst 
of sympathy which the complaints of the enslaved could not fail 
to arouse in the breasts of neighboring freemen ! 

Instead of this, the Congress suffered the mass of incongruous 
materials of which Europe is composed, to remain undigested and 
unamalgamated. me 

Some countries had liberal constitutions, — some no constitutions 
at all; some had liberty of the press,—while others either had no 
press, or it was placed under the most severe and prohibitory re- 
straints. 

It seemed as if Congress expected that it was possible for such 
a state of things to endure. ‘ 

But, when the sun shone at Munich, it could not long remain 
dark at Vienna! ! 
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And what are the proofs that the Congress was wrong ? 

They are these, and they speak a language which is universal 
intelligible,— That every country in Europe has been revolutionized, 
or threatened to be revolutionized, since the period at which the 
Congress vainly imagined that they had concluded their labors, 
and established the tranquillity of Europe on a permanent basis ! ! 

So convinced did the Allied Sovereigns themselves at length 
become of the fatal error which they had committed, and of their 
having neglected the fine opportunity which they had possessed of 
tranquillizing their subjects, that they re-assembled some years 
afterwards at Carlsbad, for the purpose of endeavoring to repair 
and remedy the consequences of their mistakes ! 

bags could have done every thing at Vienna! But, at Vienna, 
their object was not to tranquillize and harmonize the nations of 
Europe. 

Imagining their own power to be secure, after the downfall of 
their terrible enemy Buonaparte, with a short-sighted policy they 
directed all their energies and employed all their address for the 
aggrandizement of themselves ! 

Divide et Impera was their only maxim! But, though it was 
easy in the moment of victory to divide, they have already experi- 
enced that it is a more difficult task to govern | 

Napoleon Buonaparte had promised to share with them the 
spoils of Europe, in return for their assistance in enabling him to 
effect its subjugation. 

Having employed them for his purposes, however, he withheld 
from them the promised reward ; and they at length put him down, 
in order that they might help themselves to that share. of the 
pay which they had accustomed themselves to look upon as their 
own 

Iam now, of course, speakirtg of the three great Continental 
Powers, Austria, Russia, and Prussia,—those Powers who, parti- 
cipating, as they did, in all the usurpations of the fallen Despot, 
have themselves done more injury to the cause of Legitimacy, than 
those writers whose past offences against them they seem ipclined 
neither to forget nor forgive. This is my reason for so often re- 
curring to the conduct of the Royal and Imperial Ex-accomplices 
of Napoleon Buonaparte., 

In short, the Grand Assembly of Crowned Heads and Ministers, 
at the ill-starred Congress of Vienna, almost wholly occupied, as 
they were, in promoting their own aggrandizement, either entirely 
neglected to take measures for preserving the future tranquillity, 
or they betrayed the most lamentable ignorance of the public 
feeling, if they imagined that the measures of spoliation into which 
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they did enter, possessed any of the characters necessary to give 
durability to their political system. 

Thirty years previously, indeed, they might have parcelled out 
Europe ad libitum, 

But civilized nations are not now in a humor to be transferred 
from Sovereign to Sovereign, like the slaves of Africa, or the serfs 
in the dominions of the magnanimous Alexander. They may 
compelled by the bayonet ; but the compulsion will be accompa- 
nied by those murmurs which indicate to the experienced states- 
man the probable occurrence of a dangerous reaction. 

The arrangements entered into by the Congress are the very 
source, or rather they are the proximate exciting cause, of the 
present discontents. 

When, in 1813, the Allies, aided by the intellect of Europe, 
appealed to their subjects to take up arms for the recovery of their 
independence from the yoke of Buonaparte, the people enthusias- 
tically obeyed them. 

But the Monarchs deceived themselves if they imagined that 
the people were induced to make so many heroic sacrifices and 
exertions, from the mere desire of seeing their Sovereigns re- 
invested with their ancient authority and surrounded by their for- 
mer splendor. 

The people were stimulated to action by the reasonable and 
patriotic hope of obtaining, on their own part, some of those ad- 
vantages and privileges, which they had a right to calculate upon 
as the results of their successful efforts to emancipate themselves 
and their legitimate Rulers from the thraldom of Buonaparte. 

But, in which of the countries that did so succeed in breaking 
the iron sceptre of Napoleon, have the people been gratified in 
their wishes, or where, even, have they been relieved from the op- 
pressions which were imposed upon them by their French masters ? 

Did not even the system of taxation which was introduced by 
the French remain in operation after French tyranny was over- 
thrown ? 

It may be true,—and I am not prepared to dispute that point, 
——it may be true, that it might have been impolitic in the Conti- 
nental Sovereigns to gratify all the expectations which their sub- 
jects entertained of receiving new constitutions. The liberty of 
the press, and other popular blessings, certainly ought not to be 
communicated without some satisfactory consideration of the fitness 
of society for the right use and enjoyment of them. 

But, y dena the people of a country might not be quite ripe for 
political ameliorations, surely the people of no country in Europe 
eg in that condition that justified their rulers for treating them 
ike cattle, 
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I appeal to the bosom of every man, whatever may be his country 
or his political opinions, when f ask, if it was reasonable to expect 
that a brave people, like the Norwegians, for example, could be 
content to be transferred like the property of the soil, to a revolu- 
tionary French Ex-Sergeant, and to see their country become a 
province of Sweden? ‘The Norwegians were actually starved into 
submission. Treason, therefore, was in this case proclaimed to be 
a virtue, and loyalty a crime. 

Who is there that thinks the Poles can be satisfied with their 
— having been rendered a i of Russia? Have they 
derived any advantage from the downfall of Napoleon? In what 
way are they better off under one Imperial despotism than they 
were under another ? 

How is it likely that the people of Saxony,—at least of that por- 
tion of Saxony which was assigned to Prussia at the Congress of 
Vienna,—can be satisfied with the change of masters which has 
been imposed upon them ? 

I am not prepared to say that I know in what way the people of 
East Friesland view their new masters; but this I do know, that 
they were not consulted before theit country was incorporated with 
the kingdom of Hanover. 

Can any one say that the Belgians are satisfied with having been 
transferred to the sway of the Sovereign of Holland ? 

It is to be supposed that the people of the Left Bank of the 
Rhine, who had been subjected to France by solemn treaties, and 
who suffered many vexations under Buonaparte’s Government, are 
satisfied at being transferred to the dominion. of Prussia and 
Bavaria? They were forced to remain connected with France, so 
long as that connexion was productive to them only of calamity ; 
but no sooner did France obtain a mild Government, and afford 
them a prospect of being in some degree recompensed for their past 
sufferings, they were forcibly severed from it, and attached to 
other States ! 

Is Aix-la-Chapelle, formerly a free and independent city, bene- 
fited or gratified by being annexed to Prussia? 

Liege also, a free city, has been annexed in a similar manner to 

um 


cities have been deprived of their former privileges and 
advantages, and amongst the other kinds of freedom of which 
have been deprived, was the freedom from oppressive taxation, wi 
which, God knows, they are now abundantly loadedby Prussia and 
the Netherlands. 
Treves, Coblentz, Mayence, and Frankfort, have been treated 
in the same manner, the people of which, under their former 
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Governments, were happy and almost free from taxes. Contrast 
their past with their present condition ! 

Some people may think that all these transfers were very wisely 
contrived by the Congress, and calculated to restore the equilibrium 
of Europe ! 

But let us apply the case to ourselves ! 

Would the Scotch, for example, like to see their country become 
a province of Sweden or Denmark? and if the Scotch would not 
my sy how is it to be supposed that the people of other countries 

ike 1t 

How would the men of Kent like to see their fine county 
become a province of France ? 

And why should we deny those feelings to foreign nations which 
we cherish ourselves,—which are our pride and our boast, and 
which conduce so much tothe security and prosperity of our Empire } 

Buonaparte was justly execrated for his rapacity in seizing upon 
countries, and annexing them to his own territory for the sake of 
making his dominions compact. 

Not only was he justly condemned for this, but the people of 
those countries were never really obedient to him. 

The Congress of Sovereigns at Vienna, however, did precisely 
the same thing; and who does not see that the result must 
inevitably be the same ? And yet some few writers have eulogized 
the treaties concluded at Vienna, as the greatest monuments of 
human wisdom ! 

As to Italy, there is much to be said on the political condition 
of that fine country. 

Can the people of Venice or Genoa be satisfied with their change 
of masters, after proclamations were issued by the Allies, promis- 
ing them that if they assisted in throwing off the yoke of Buona- 
parte, they should be restored to their former independence ? 

It is true that the people of Lombardy, in being placed under 
the dominion of Austria, have only been restored to their old re- 
lation with that Power; but even that is well known to have been 
forced upon them against their inclinations. 

There was, however, a period during the last war, when Great 
Britain could have turned Italy to the best account, and could 
have obtained a great and permanent influence in that country. 

I shall now relate some facts connected with this affair, which 
came to my knowledge at the time of their occurrence, and which 
are not generally known to the public. . 

_It is pretty well understood that the Italians became weary of 
French exactions, and had formed a secret league or association 
in the various states of Italy, the object of which was to effect 
the union of all Italy, except Naples, under one Government, viz. 
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Lombardy, Rome, Piedmont, &c. making altogether a population 
of about eighteen millions. 

At different times, the leaders of the Unionists, as they then 
called themselves, made overtures to most of the Cabinets of 
Europe. But a certain Austrian Ambassador at Paris, who was 
apprized of the existence of the plot, communicated the same to 
the French Government, the consequence of which was, that 
Buonaparte caused the leading conspirators to be arrested. 

But during the Russian campaign, when the French and Italian 
troops were on the Vistula, the Unionists again bestirred them- 
selves, and, early in the year 1813, sent a person to England with 
overtures to our Government. 

The name of this Envoy was General Count Comelli de Stu- 
kenfeldt. He was charged to request the co operation of Great 
Britain for enabling the Italians to shake off the French yoke, and 
even that of Murat. As I had frequent interviews with this No- 
bleman, he having been introduced to me by a Gentleman high in 
office, he communicated to me a copy of the subjoined document, 
which he had presented to the British Government (then at war 
with Austria), and which was a kind of treaty of alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, between England and the newly-projected Ita- 
lian State,—the document to have of course been promulgated by 
Great Britain, if acceded to. 


“We, George III., by the Grace of God, King, &c. &c. &c. 

“ Considering, that Austria, which formerly, by her preponderance, was 
the only power which could confine within their true boundaries a people 
whose ambition was without bounds, when they found no obstacle in their 
way, dares not make any movement at the present time, though she finds 
herself enveloped on all sides by the common enemy : 

“Considering, that this very power has deceived all the Allies, and her 
neighbors, by an alliance which dislonors her, and which is compromised 
with many innocent states, whom she herself provoked to take up arms: 

“ Considering, that France owes her aggrandisement solely to the inac- 
tion of the Italians, whose situation is the most happy in the whole world 
for the forming of a formidable Empire : 

“ Considering, that Portugal, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, and Russia, must from their situation become the natural 
friends of that ingenious but unfortunate people: 

“ Considering, that if the Italians have favored the invasion of their 
country by France, they did so only on the most solemn promises, and in 
the expectation of being able to reunite themselves into one political body, 
after having driven the Austrians, and other petty sovereign Princes, from 
their territories, which Princes, that they might reign with greater secugity, 
pursued no other object than to cherish a system of idleness and internal 
division : 

“ Considering, that having in fact seen themselves tyrannised over and 
enslaved, by those very peo Te who had declared themselves their liberators, 
the minds of all are mutually conciliated the one to the other, so that there 
no longer exists in Italy but one party alone, which is that of union; 
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“ Considering, that Austria herself, informed of this general opinion, 
and, besides, being so reduced as to entertain apprehensions for her own 
existence, has appeared to adhere to the desires of that nation; that she can 
no longer either dumineer over, or protect that nation; nevertheless, when 
during the two last campaigns, the business of publishing a solemn mani- 
fest, on her part, was under consideration, she (Austria) did not fail to ex- 
cite the Italians to take up arms; but, as to any thing else besides, she 
either was silent, or eluded tie-question, by vague expressions, which were 
any thing but what was proper to assure the independence of a country, 
the sovereignty of which she was always ambitious to retain: 

“ Considering, that the statu quo ante bellum, with respect to Etaly, would 
be only to consign that beautiful country to the mercy of the Austrians and 
the French, who, in their disputes for the possession of it, would again drag 
Europe into new wars: 

“ Considering, that the wishes of the people of Italy, which have reached 
the foot of our throne, accord perfectly with the interests of our own em- 
pire, and alone can re-establish the balance of Empire, and maintain peace : 

* By and with the advice of our Privy Council, we have decreed, and 
do decree what follows :— 

“ Art. 1. Italy shall be free and independent. 

“ Art. 2. The confines of its empire shall be bounded by the three seas 
and the Alps. ; 

Art. 3. Corsica, Sarilinia, Sicily, the Seven Islands, and all those which 
lie on the coasts of the Mediterranean, the Adriatic and Ionian Seas, shall 
in like manner form an integral part of the Roman Empire. 

“ Art. 4. Rome is to be the capital of that empire, and the seat of the 
Cesars, 

“ Art. 5. The armorial bearings and colors shall be the same as of the 
Romans their ancestors, viz. white and red; an eagle with wings expanded, 
holding in one talon a sceptre, and in the other a sword, with a globe un- 
derneath, and crowned with an Imperial crown. 

“ Art.6. Immediately after the complete evacuation of the country by 
the enemy, the States General shall be convoked, and the people, conjointly 
with the Roman army, shall proceed to elect an Emperor, making that 
choice out of the Royal Houses of Naples, Sardinia, or England, and shall 
= for themselves that constitution which shall appear to them most 
suitable. 

“ Art. 7. There shall in the mean time be named a Provisional Govern- 
ment, composed of a Consul Governor, of a Consul General, of a Secretary 
General of State, of a Minister of War, of a Minister of Finance, of a Grand 
Master of Marine, of a Grand Judge, of a Minister for the Interior, of a 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and of an Inspector General of Police. 


“ Art. 8. For this purpose are named— 
“ Consul Governor, the Marquis— 
«“ Consul General, the General Count— 
“ Secretary General of State, the Duke of— 
“ Minister of War, the Prince of— 


“ All the remainder to be named by his Britannic Majesty, and, if agree- 
able to him, chosen from amongst the Ministers, or Grand Dignitaries of 
Sicily. 


“ Art. 9. The ae shall be composed of fifty legions, of which we 
ei 


shall be Roman, an ht Mercenaries, each completed to the number of 
five thousand, in time of peace, and in time of war to seven thousand five 
hundred each, and this force shall be made up of infantry and cavalry, 
agreeably to the ordinance which has been presented to us by the Consul 
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Genpraly.ont which shall be given out by him to the army in General 
Orders. 

“ Art. 10. The Consul General shall be specially charged with the or- 
ganization of the towns and provinces, according to the proportion that it 
may be necessary, that they should be occupied by the Roman troops; 
nevertheless, such as shall see themselves evacuated by the enemy, without 
being in a condition to receive a Roman garrison, are authorised provisionally 
to nominate their magistrates; the towns of the first class shall have a 
Governor, those of the second class a Podesta; those of the third a Pretor; 
small towns, and villages, at Syndic. ; 

“ Art. 11. The Consul General shall be particularly charged with the 
organization of the Army, as well as with all military operations, and 
fifty thousand of the troops, together with twenty-five small ships of war; 
the latter for facilitating the communications, and the former to support the 
revolt, shail be put at his disposition.’ 

“ Art. 12, There shall be besides an extraordinary Committee composed 
of a President, Vice President, of fifty heads of sections, and of fifty Mem- 
bers, for the purpose of keeping up secret correspondence. 

“ Art. 13. All the islands above-mentioned in the $d Article, and actually 
occupied by our troops, shall, from this day, belong to the Roman Empire, 
and our officers, both civil and military, shall hoist in them the white and 
red flag, till circumstances permit the placing in them Roman garrisons. 

“ Art. 14. With the exception of Istria and Friuli, all the provinces of 
Illyria ceded by Austria to France, shall form the kingdom of Illyria, which 
shall belong to the King of Naples, as an indemnity for Sicily, provided he 
cannot be more conveniently placed elsewhere, which shall form a barrier 
between the Roman Empire and the Austrian Monarchy. 

“ Art. 15. [This article requiring several comments to render it clear and 
intelligible, it appears to be of too delicate a nature to be published. 

* Art. 16. German Tyrol, now occupied by the troops of Bavaria, shall 
be ceded to Helvetia, as an indemnity for the Swiss Bailiwicks situated 
beyond the Alps; which forming the third barrier, shall complete the sepa- 
ration of the Roman Empire from other countries. 

“ Art. 17. There shall be henceforth an alliance offensive and defensive 
between Rome, Illyria, Aquitaine, Portugal, Spain, England, and the other 
Allies who engage to succor each other by land and sea. 

“ Art. 18. The present proclamation shall be published and posted up 
throughout all the united kingdom, signified to foreign Courts by our Minis- 
ters, who shall add the Roman colors to ours, and every where else by our 
generals or commanders, all of whom are charged to receive the troo 
vessels, and subjects, of the Roman Empire, who may present themselves 
in their camps, ports, or garrisons, for the purpose of being transferred to 
the rendezvous of the Roman army.” 


Little or no attention was paid to the important overtures made 
in the foregoing document ; and a few months after, when a treaty 
was signed by this country and Austria against France, a decided 
negative was given to the propositions of the Italians.—Why a 


* Those fifty thousand men are not demanded from England, nor from 
any of her allies. The conjurés taking upon themselves to cause all the Italian 
troops to change their colors, whether those troops be found in the Spanish, 
German, or Illyrian armies, and in other places, even before the signal of 
defection is given, they shall be comprehended in the number. 
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negative was given to those important propositions, I cannot con- 
ceive, unless it was out of delicacy to the Pope, who it appears 
was not included in the arrangements, and who, by-the-bye, was at 
that period a prisoner in France. 

But to return to the consideration of the Congress of Vienna: 
—lI am desirous of offering a few reflections on that which more 
immediately affected the commerce of Great Britain. 

Let it not be supposed that I do this now for the purpose of 
depreciating the talents of the lamented Marquis of Londonderry. 
On the contrary, it is well known that I have always in my various 
writings borne testimony to his great abilities as a Statesman. But 
it is also well known that I have always deplored the consequences 
of the Vienna Congress, both as respected the state of Europe, 
and the interests of this country. ‘To me, it is far from being a 
matter of surprise that the political anticipations of all parties, 
both in England and on the Continent, have been frustrated. It 
is no more than what I expected, and predicted from the first. 

It was unfortunate for this country, that our late Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had not a sufficient knowledge of the character of 
the Statesmen of modern Europe. 

Isolated, as the British Cabinet was, during so long a period of 
the war, it was not possible that the English Ministers should have 
an accurate knowledge of the principles and conduct of Continen- 
tal Statesmen. 

The honorable character of Lord Londonderry himself tended 
still further to prevent him from ascertaining, or even suspecting, 
that his new friends could act in the manner which he afterwards 
witnessed with astonishment. And when in addition to these 
reasons, it is recollected that he suddenly entered into terms of 
personal intimacy and friendship with men, who besides the pleas- 
ing polish of their manners, showed to him personally all that 
respect which was due to the first Minister of England, at the 
moment of her proudest triumph and greatest glory, no one can 
wonder that he should have been in some respects dazzled and 
deceived, or that he forgot for the moment that the Sovereigns and 
their Ministers, by whom he was surrounded, had been the accom- 
plices of revolutionists, regicides, and usurpers. His Lordship 
was not aware that they themselves had been revolutionized, and 
had fallen from that lofty consciousness of dignity and high sense 
of honor by which the Monarchical Courts of Europe had once 
been distinguished. 

Before the conclusion of the Congress, however, the Marquis 
of Londonderry found that Metternich was no Kaunitz, and 
Hardenberg no Hertzberg. 


He had imagined that it was impossible the men brought up in 
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the high sphere in which they moved, could act like the mock 
dignitaries of the French Revolution. 

ut, before the termination of the Congress, the Marquis of 
Londonderry found that his new associates, besides being wholly 
absorbed in the most selfish considerations, could even descend to 
the baseness of picking locks and purloining papers from messen- 
gets, in order to possess themselves of the correspondence of other 
powers. Of this his Lordship had personal evidence during his 
attendance at Congress ; and to my knowledge he deeply regretted 
the misplaced confidence in his associates into which circum- 
stances had betrayed him. 

I have already observed, that the Allies had publicly proclaimed 
the restoration of the statu quo in Europe, if its different nations 
assisted them in overthrowing Buonaparte. 

On the fulfilment of this pledge, the Marquis ofLondonderry 
should have peremptorily insisted, not only for the sake of the 
ple themselves to whom it was given, but because by giving sms 
the _ quo, England would have obtained the commercial statu 

likewise. 

We formerly traded with the States which were parcelled out 
at the Congress of Vienna; and if they had been placed on their 
ancient and independent footing, Great Britain would have imme- 
diately resumed her commercial relations with them as a matter of 
course. 

But, instead of this, England, by tacitly acquiescing in the 
shameful and flagitious jobbing of countries in which the Holy 
Allies indulged, permitted herself to be deprived of incalculable 
commercial advantages, as the partitioned States are incorporated 
with Governments who have prohibited or restricted our com- 
merce ! 

Had it not been for the prodigious efforts of this country, 
those Governments could not have retained their own dominions, 
but must have finally sunk under the overwhelming power of 
France. 

And yet, the only return made to England, after a system of 
plunder and spoliation, in which she disdained to participate, was 
to place her trade under more rigorous restraints than those which 
existed previous to the war which she undertook for the indepen- 
dence of Europe. 

_ OF this ungrateful conduct the Russian Ukase is a recent spe- 
cimen. 

Norway and Sweden, too, since we recognised Bernadotte, 
have adopted the prohibitory system. 

Belgium and Holland have'given us the same proof of their 
sense of benefits received, although we are expending millions of 
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money in erecting fortifications for enabling them to defend 
themselves ! ! ! 

Even Portugal, which owes her existence to us, has imposed 
additional duties on our woollens, and is anxious to deprive us of 
our remaining commercial advantages ! 

So strong was the impression on my mind, that England should 
insist upon having the commercial statu quo, and so clearly did I 
foresee the consequences of neglecting this policy, that I took the 
liberty of presenting the subjoined Memorial to Lord Castlereagh 
on the subject, in 1814, previous to his departure for the Congress 
of Vienna, which Memorial I inserted in the Anti-Gallican Moni- 
tor, of Aug. 14, 1814, some months after its presentation. 


TO THE RIGIIT HON. LORD VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, PRIN- 
CIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, &c. 
&c. &c. 

“ My Lord, 

“I wish to impress on your Lordship, that at the ensuing Congress, you, 
as the presumed Representative of this Empire in that Congress, should 
insist on the perfect re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland. This is 
what England expects and demands: her honor and her interest are both 
concerned in obtaining it; and their good faith, the avowed principles of 
their public conduct, as well as their own honor, make it equally impera- 
tive on the Allied Sovereigns. In the Treaty of Alliance between the 
Allies, which was signed in the beginning of last Spring at Chaumont, on 
the rupture of the negociations with Buonaparte, and which Treaty was 
published at Vienna on the 7th of April, the object of the Allied Sovereigns 
is stated to be—“ To strengthen the mutual obligations existing between 
them, for the vigorous prosecution of a war which is designed to relieve 
Europe from its lung sufferings, and to secure its future repose, by the re- 
establishment of a just balance of power; and on the other hand, in case Pro- 
vidence should bless their peaceful views, to agree on the best means of se- 
curing the happy result of their exertions against every future attack.” —The 
excellent principle here laid down, is more fully developed in the 16th arti- 
cle of the above-mentioned Treaty, which says—* As it is the object of the 
present Treaty of Defensive Alliance to maintain the Balance of power in 
Europe, to ensure the repose and independence of the different Powers, and 
to prevent the arbitrary violations of the rights and territories of other States, by 
which the world has suffered for so many years together, the Contracting Powers 
have agreed to fix the duration of the present Treaty fortwenty years, reserv- 
ing to themselves, if circumstances should require it, to proceed to the pro- 
longation of it three years before its expiration.” 

“ Here, then, my Lord, is a solemn pledge, given by the Allied Sovereigns 
in the face of the world, that their exertions would be directed to the re- 
establishment of the States of Europe on their ancient foundations; the 
mischiefs which have resulted from the violations of the principles of na- 
tional independence are fairly stated, and an entire renunciation of such 
principles expressed, I may rather say an abhorrence of them, by the High 
Contracting Parties. It is your Lordship’s duty, therefore, I humbly cua- 
ceive, at the ensuing Congress of Vienna, to insist that the spirit of that 
treaty sliould be fully carried into effect. To say in the name of your King 
and the English Nation that we relied on the good faith of the Allied Sove- 
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reigns to make good their declarations, “ if Providence should bless their 
peaceful views ;” and that now as Providence has blessed their peaceful 
views, we expect the immediate fulfilment of their engagements.—I believe, 
my Lord, that it was a King of France who said, “ that if faith was 
banished from every other part of the earth, she should find an asylum in 
the breasts of Monarchs.” The saying was worthy of St. Louis himself. I 
trust, no sordid ideas of personal aggrandisement, or dazzling visions of 
false glory, will change that good opinion which the People of Europe have 
furmed of the legitimate Monarchs of the present times. It is not always 
the case, nay, it seldom happens, that the People are so disposed to be in 
geod humor with their Sovereigns as they are just now: it is wise policy 
to foster this favorable disposition in the people. Tell them, my Lord—I 
mean the Allied Sovereigns,—what the patriotic Sir William Temple told 
Charles II., that a King of England who would be the King of his People, 
would be the first King in the world, and inculcate on them the necessity of 
applying the same doctrine to themselves, and that real greatness and true 
happiness in Kings as well as subjects will be found to consist in a sacred 
regard for the principles of justice, in a scrupulous respect for the indepen- 
dence of nations, and an exact fulfilment of their engagements: They 
have said that the world wants repose; Jet us see that they are themselves 
as ready to sacrifice their ambition and private interest for such a purpose, as 
they were resolute to curb the ambition of Napoleon. Let them remove 
our fears by contracting their Sovereignties if necessary; and let the world 
see.that Sovereigns are convinced of the folly and madness of foreign con- 
uest. 

Me But your Lordship knows, that beside such general arguments as are 
derived from the principles of justice, and from a regard to the repose of 
mankind, there is another arising out of those principles, and which the 
Sovereigns of Europe have declared in the same treaty to be an object of 
their attention—I mean the preservation of the balance of power. We have 
just escaped from the calamities which a violation of that principle, sanc- 
tioned by its duration for more than three centuries as well as by the 
plainest principles of political science, threatened us with; and it is your 
Lordship’s duty especially to exert yourself to remove all apprehension of 
its violation in future. How that can be done if the Continent remain in 
its present state I cannot conceive. The jealousy of the Allies has pared 
France to the quick, and their half measures with respect to the internal 
state of that country has left the monarch in possession of a precarious au- 
thority, and dilapidated revenues. I shall not ascribe any selfish views to 
the principal Sovereigns of Europe, for leaving their brother of France in 
this situation; but your Lordship sees that his most Christian Majesty is 
not possessed of the means, nor is he likely for some time to come, of tak- 
ing a very active part in the support of the general tranquillity of Europe, 
should it happen to be threatened, or for the maintenance of the balance of 
power. Not only the present state of France, but I might add of Spain too, 
is such as to make the immediate re-establishment of the independence of 
Poland absolutely necessary. It may not be improper to state here, that the 
population of Poland, before the partition of 1794, was fifteen millions, full 
as high as that of the British Empire; and from a third of that population, 
namely, from the Duchy of Warsaw, Buonaparte was able to collect an 
army of one hundred thousand men. 

“ That the public mind has nut been directed to this object may be traced 
to a variety of causes ; but the subject may not on that account be less de- 
serving our attention, The power and designs of Buonaparte have, for some 
years, occupied all our thoughts, and the alarm which his attacks on Spain 
and Russia, as well as his other prejects excited, were such, and on good 
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nds, as to swallow up all other apprehensions, Since his power has been 
y on oe a delirium cf joy has fis s00 which has not even yet, nor is 
it likely for some time to pass over. We have been so well pleased with 
our old and legitimate Sovereigns, that we cannot think of insisting on such 
measures towards them as might have any appearance of diffidence or dis- 
trust in their future conduct. This sense of security may be indulged by 
the multitude, but in the high character with which your Lordship is to be in- 
vested, you will be governed by other principles, and with the greatest pos- 
sible respect for the many virtues of the Sovereigns, will establish, or endea- 
vor, with the assistance of the representatives of the other great powers of 
Europe, to establish its independence on the surest basis, But as the time 
for the meeting of Congress is fast approaching, uo opportunity is to be 
lost—no moment to be neglected, in bringing the = mind to a proper 
sense of what the interests of Europe in general, and that of England in par- 
ticular, require. Having stated in this general manner what it is that calls 
for the measure, as it respects Europe, let me now proceed to state what 
makes it the particular interest of England to insist on it. 

“ Buonaparte has, in all his firades against this country, endeavored to 
stigmatize us as a nation governed by the narrow views of commercial mo- 
nupoly, but we do not fear that posterity will take his calumnies for a true 
picture of our national character. We have sacrificed largely the means 
which the blessings of Providence and our own industry have put in our 
power. Of our money we have been profuse, but we have not been sparing 
of our blood also ; and we may proudly challenge the world to point out any 
one step taken by us in the general cause which appears to have been direct- 
ed by motives of self-interest. But after the generous uses to which we have 
applied our national wealth, can we be justly found fault with, if we endea- 
vor to preserve our commercial prosperity in full vigor. Or should we 
even extend our trade, so that it is not at the expense of our neighbors, 
where are there any just grounds for complaint? The value which Poland 
is of to us, in a commercial point of view, has been fully known in former 
times, and the loss which we sustained by its dismemberment, occasioned a 
considerable defect in the export of English manufactures; and though 
new sources of trade may have been opened to us, since the extinction of 
Polish independence, still is it just that we should not be restored to that 
market which was indebted to us for a complete supply of every species of 
manufacture, and which afforded us in return a constant supply of corn? 
Poland is a country entirely agricultural, and, with the exception of some 
very coarse ones, absolutely without manufactures. While Poland existed 
in an independent State, English manufactures, particularly those of Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Staffordshire, as well as the porter of 
London, were to be foundall over that country—And why?—There was nu 
prohibition; and it is well known, that in perfection, and lowness of price, 
the manufactures of no country can come in competition with those of Eng- 
land. It is not perhaps generally known, that Poland, though provided with 
salt mines of her own near Cracow, had most of her salt from England, 
through the medium of a Prussian company (Zee handlung) which had lar 
depots established for that purpose along the banks of the Vistula, We 
may therefore say, that before the partition it was England which princi- 
pally supplied the higher classes of this nation of fifteen millions of inhabit- 
ants, with all their articles of manufactured goods, as well as most of those 
of East and West Indian produce for which they had uccasion. ‘The duties 
on foreign goods imported were very trifling in Poland, and imposed with- 
out any difference or preference of one nation to another. 

_ “Such, my Lord, were the advantages which, in former times, we possessed, 
in enjoying a direct trade with Poland, The Poles took our manufactured 
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and colonial goods, and we, in return, received from them either raw articles, or 
articles of the first necessity, namely, corn, hides, timber, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, 
&c. &c. Before the partition, Polish Jews attended the fair of Leipsic, and 
bought up great pre ry of English goods, but after that event the trade 
was atanend., It would be unnecessary to demonstrate in this place what 
is so generally known by all men acquainted with trade, as well as your Lord- 
ship, and which has been frequently shown by different writers on political 
economy, namely, that such a trade is highly advantageous. It a in- 
deed, from some proceedings during the last Session of Parliament (vide Mr. 
Rose’s speech on the Corn Laws), that our landed interest are afraid of a 
too intimate connexion with Poland, under the apprehension that it would 
lower the price of corn. Admitting the fact, it is to be observed, that it is 
not the high price of bread that enriched this commercial and manufactur- 
ing country; aud that, though it may he the personal interest of many 
Members, perhaps of the majority of the House of Commons, to keep the 
price of bread high, still that the cheapness of that article, and an extended 
commerce, constitute the principal interest of England. 

“ By the Treaty of Tilsit there was still left a direct relation between the 
Duchy of Warsaw and England, as the Duchy had a free entrepot at Dant- 
tic ; that Dantzic which was so highly favored by England in the Treaty 
of Utrecht. The canal of Bromberg was also restored to the Duchy by the 
same treaty, by which means a trade was carried on to Stettin and hen 
burgh. At the peace of Vienna, in 1809, the whole Vistula and Cracow 
were given up by Austria; but on account of the foolish continental system 
of Buonaparte this has been of little or no advantage to the Poles. But ‘the 
advantages of a direct intercourse with Poland, before its partition, were so 
strongly felt by the English, that, in 1791, they wanted to repair, at their 
own expense, and for their own benefit, the port of Polangen, and to esta- 
blish factories at Dantzic, Thorn, Brody, Cracow, &c. 

“Since the partition, all the English manufactures have been prohibited in 
the Prussian and Austrian parts of Poland, as Prussia and Austria have ma- 
nufactures of their own, and the indirect trade with the Russian parts of 
Poland is one of great difficulty, from the distance of the Russian ports, and 
a long inland carriage to the interior of Russian Poland, which circumstan- 
ces, as well as the higher duties on English goods, brought them to a price 
which considerably affected their consumption, even in that part of the 
country where there was no absolute exclusion. 

“That in this point of view, the partition of Poland has been an injury to 
England, I believe no one will deny, though I am not prepared with the ne-~ 
cessary documents, namely, the tables of the exports and imports of Poland, 
to enter into the formal proof; and that it is the positive interest of England 
to support the integrity of Poland, is equally evident—that hospitable nation 
whose ports were never shut against England by their brave inhabitants, as 
the mutual interest of both countries was goin hand in hand, and would 
continue to do so, as that agricultural people did not, nor can they for cen- 
turies to come, entertain any thoughts of becoming a manufacturing peo- 
ple; but since their usurpers have rendered them strangers upon their own 
soil, and tributaries in their own ports, they have no will or choice left, and 
are obliged to remain contented with whatever manufactures, and at what- 
ever prices, their masters may provide them with. Les I 

“It is not my wish to excite any feelings of national hostility in the minds 
of my own countrymen, or those of any other country. I have never done 
so. I have written against Buonaparte, but not against the French peo- 
ple ;—against the courticrs and ministers of Gerinan and Russian Princes, 
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not against the Sovereigns or the nations,—Gop forbid I should—but I may, 
I trust, state a fact, without offence, which is—that the Poles, in offering all 
the advantages of a free commerce to England, never have asked for the 
smallest support in money, while the powers to whom they were consigned 
by the partition, at the same time that they obstructed our commerce by 
every expedient, were incessantly draining us of our subsidies. Such conduct, 
as far as it regards England, might be termed ungenerous, but certainly with 
respect to themselves and the inhabitants of Poland, it was both unwise and 
unjust, The views of successive Ministers of France for more than a cen- 
tury, were directed more to the encouragement of the commerce than the 
agriculture of that fine country, and the result was that they ruined the one 
without benefiting the other. The United States of America have found 
their interest in attending to agriculture, rather than attempting to establish 
manufactories, and even Ireland has adopted similar sentiments on this 
head. If it could be proved that the commercial prospects which the inte- 
grity and independence of Poiand holds out to us were likely to be injurious 
to the Poles themselves, or even any other power on the Continent, there 
would be some grounds for hesitation ; but as an open trade promises still 
more advantages to that country (Poland) than to this, the present condi- 
tion of the Poles ought, in this respect, to be altered. I do not mention the 
immense expenditure of England, ina war of twenty years’ standing—her ge- 
nerous sacritices—the readiness she has manifested to give up, without any 
equivalent, culouies and possessions, won by the bravery of her troups, and 
now securely in her possession. The facility with which this has been 
done, has been censured by the gentlemen of the opposition and their scribes ; 
but I think that the nieasure on our part was as wise as it was generous: but is 
it too much, my Lord, to expect, after what we have done, that every appear- 
ance of jealousy towards England, and envy at her prosperity and hystility 
towards her trade, should be removed on the part of the Continental Pow- 
ers? If our commerce—if our wealth—if our independence,—if the generous 
sentiments which swell the breasts of all ranksof Britons lave been exerted 
for the preservation of the Continent—if we have been always foremost in 
the hour of danger,— if we never left the field till the foe was vanquished, 
is it too much, as a reward for past services, to give us that which by the 
rinciples of universal justice is ours of right, namely, the unrestrained li- 
rty of exercising our industry, and extending our trade without let or 
hindrance? Uur own laws sanction a principle similar, indeed the very same 
as this with respect to the subjects of this country: those laws, averse to 
monopoly, give scope to the mos: liberal competition, and if one man, froin 
the advantages of larger means, greater knowledge, superior address, better 
situation, or any other such cause, diverts the course of trade from his neigh- 
bor to himself, from that neighbor who has been in possession of it perhaps 
for half a century, our laws afford no compensation for the loss; it may be 
a loss, but as it is as the laws term it damnum sine injuria, he is entitled to 
ne compensation. But it would be easy to prove that neither Prussia, 
Russia, nor Austria, would be injured, in their general interests, were the 
trade of Poland to be immediately opened to us without restriction. I be- 
lieve your Lordship must know that in every negociation with the Powers 
on the Continent, the sentiments and feelings of the British people are 
taken into account by the Powers with whom we negociate—they cannot 
be indifferent to them, because in a free form of Government, such as ours, 
the measures of Government are much under the control of public opinion. 
I can assure your Lordship, that this point, I mean the re-establishment of 
the kingdom of Poland, is not indifferent to the people of this country. I 
have discoursed with many well-informed men ou the subject, who all - 
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agree, that it is apoint upon which your Lordsbip should be instructed to in- 
sist at the ensuing Congress; the merchants and manufacturers will other- 
wise think their interests neglected, and, | understand, that many of them 
are, in bodies, abuut to petition the Prince Regent that your Lordship may 
be amply instructed to.urge this point with all the weight-to which the re- 
presentations and claims of the British Empire are entitled in the new orga- 
nization of Europe. Trade is sharp-sighted in every thing in which her inte- 
rest is concerned; indeed the manufacturers would be wanting to themselves 
if they did not come forward on this occasion :—the time is short—they 
ought to do it immediately.—I call on them to do it. 

“ There was a time when the principle of our interference in the politics of 
the Continent was much questioned, both on the Continent and by some of 
our Statesmen and public writers here. Whenever there is any Sovereign 
who aspires, either from the chance of fortune in his favor, or from the gra- 
dual accession of large territories to his hereditary empire, to obtain still 
greater possessions and higher power, it is natural for him to protest against 
the interference of Great Britain. The weaker States on the Continent 
have nothing to fear from our interference—the very powerful and very 
ambitious a great deal. When any outcry is raised on the Continent 
against the interference of Great Britain—we may easily perceive the mo- 
tives which originate and the power which excites it. Buonaparte was in- 
cessantly crying out against our interference ; I believe no man is now un- 
acquainted with his motives: and few sorry (though I fear there are some) 
that he was disappointed in his oliject. The accession of the House of 
Brunswick formerly afforded an opportunity for much occasional clamor on 
this head, excited by the friends of the exiled family, aud considerable dis- 
content has at different times been manifested on account of our connexion 
with the Continent. Itis not fur me to argue that the principle of interfer- 
ence may not have been sometimes extended too far; but admitting that it 
has, it only follows, that the abuse of a principle, good in itself, may be at- 
tended with mischievous effects, which is an observation to be m ever 
day; but rancorous must be the hostility of that man against the British 
nation, who would gladly apply to our political situation the words of the 
Roman poet, with respect to out geographical—* Toto divisos orbe Britan- 
nos.” —Buonaparte, it is true, applied them in that sense, and a certain Bri- 
tish Senator, between whom and Buonaparte there happened to be a strange 
coincidence of opinion upon this and many other points. But may we not 
plead former precedent for our interference? Have not British Ministers on 
former occasions, made strong representations to the neighboring Powers on 
the affairs of Poland? In the affair of the Dissidents, our Minister at War- 
saw (Mr. Wroughton) took an active part, and his representations were at- 
tended with a good effect. In measures of internal regulation, such inter- 
ference is a matter of great delicacy, but when the principle of national 
independence is attacked, it then becomes of great concern— Nam tua res 
agitur paries cum proximus ardet,”—and so thought Mr. Hales, our Minister 
at Warsaw; who, in 1791, at the time of the first partition, urged the Poles 
to sign a defensive treaty with Prussia, about the very same time when we 
were inviting the Swedes to resistance against Russia; at which time, as I 
remember, viz. when the present Alderman Combe and Sir John Anderson 
were Sheriffs, large subscriptions were entered into in the city for the relief 
* se Poles. Puland has a right, therefore, to look to this country for re- 

ef. 

“ What is thus required for the general safety and permanent tranquillity 
of Europe—I mean the re-establishment of Poland as a kingdom, is further 
necessary from the state of men’s minds in that country. I know, from ex- 
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perience, the opinions of the leading men of Poland on this head; and be- 
sides, that the northern part of Europe will never enjoy a permanent e 
while discontent is suffered to rankle in Poland. This, my Lord, I know 
from having been in that country, employed repeatedly on very importagt 
missions, as is well known to the Courts of Russia and Prussia, as well as to 
a Russian Nobleman of distinction now here. I claim, therefore, attention, 
from my knowledge of the feelings and disposition of the Polish people — 
As to the turbulent spirit of the Poles in 1794, and even the jacobinical 
principles which in a great degree prevailed in that country, I readily admit 
their existence, and that they threatened to disturb the tranquillity of the 
North: but whatever argument might be derived from that state of the pub- 
lic mind, for the sequestration of the country, there could be none for its con- 


ion. 

“In addressing your Lordship I should consult brevity, as far as the na- 
ture of the subject would admit: but it is difficult to compress within the 
compass of a letter the various reasons which might be advanced for this 
country’s taking up this question in a firm but respectful manner. The ba- 
lance of power is an unanswerable argument for establishing the integrity 
of Poland ; and the same argument applies still stronger against giving it, 
when re-established to any branch of the Imperial Family of Russia, as that 
would be in effect to surrender it back again, in a more formidable state, as 
a population of fifteen millions, which might furnish an army of two hundred 
thousand men or more, would be a formidable addition to the Russian Empire, 
already sufficiently powerful. The happiness of the Poles and the ——o 
dence of Europe would be better consulted by placing on the Throne of Po 
one of their own native Princes: for instance, a Czartorinski;—than whom 
a more amiable man does not exist. 

“Iam happy to find that the government of this country has never given 
a formal sanction to the partition or annexation of Poland, so that the ques- 
tion may be now said to stand on its original merits.—Since the treaty of 
Utrecht, there has been no universal Congress for settling the affairs of 
Europe; now that pne is about to be assembled, it is much to be desired 
that it should commence its labors on proper principles. For the last twenty 
years the only system acted on was divide et impera. 

“ The French revolution set public law at defiance. Brissot as well as 
Robespierre, and Robespierre as well as Rewbell, and he as well as Buona- 
parte, all acted on the system of crushing the weak and gaining power to 
themselves. Let it not be inferred that I would include the British Cabinet 
in this definition ; no, no,—the system of the British Cabinet was founded 
on justice, and we by our perseverance, and not submitting to sign disgrace- 
ful treaties, have not only preserved our own independence, but have res- 
cued Eurepe. Now, therefore, that the hydra of the French revolution is 
destroyed, why not endeavor to remove the great political stain of the 
eighteenth century—I mean the partition of Poland? For if the partition of 
Poland was right, the attack of Buonaparte on Spain could not be wrong, as 
the cases are entirely similar. 

“ These, my Lord, are my feelings, with respect to Poland: but let not 
Poland alone, but Courland, Genoa, and Venice, be restored to their former 
state ; as the argument for their restoration to their pristine state of inde- 
pendence, arising from the declarations of the Allies and the interest of this 
country, is the same as that with respect to Poland. Let the Allied Sove- 
reigns act justly towards one another, and to their 8 and confidence 
and mutual faith will again resume their empire. When this is done, and 
not before, we may expect a durable peace. 

“T trust, it will be in your Lordship’s power, to add to that very favorable 
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opinion which this country universally entertains of your talents and servi- 
ces, by showing, in the high character with which you will be invested, that 
you have been properly selected for acting a principal part in fixing the fu- 
ture destinies of Europe. 

Iam, my Lord, 


With the most profound respect, 
Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 
LEWIS GOLDSMITH.” 


The Congress of Vienna met! But, unfortunately for the re- 
pose of Europe, and the interests of England, the suggestions con- 
tained in the foregoing Memorial, and the integrity of the great 
and important interests therein adverted to, were sacrificed to the 
rapacity of the three principal Continental Powers. 

Since that period, however, the views and reasonings contained 
in my Memorial have been adopted by all parties. 

Writers on Political Economy, mercantile men and manufac- 
turers, as well as Statesmen, have united in deploring the errors of 
the Congress, and in lamenting that this country, in the first burst 
of a generous joy at the successful termination of the contest, per- 
mitted those errors to take place. Every publication in Great Bri- 
tain has been filled with complaints of the ingratitude of the 
Allies, and with fruitless regrets over the loss of those commer- 
cial advantages which had been so conducive to our prosperity. 

We ought not to have relied upon mere gratitude, nor even 
upon the principles of honor, or the dictates of political wisdom 
itself, for our security. 

We should have demanded the acknowledgment; by the formal 
treaty, of all those points which were deemed to be necessary to 
our well-being, and which were at the same time consistent with 
the rights and interests of other States. 


SECTION FOURTH. 


But this country not only lost the fine opportunity presented ¥ 
the Congress of Vienna, of settling her commercial relations wit 
Europe. 

Lord Londonderry neglected to avail himself of the immense 
advantages which might have been derived from an early recog- 
nition of the South American Colonies. The tremendous blow 
which was struck at Algiers might likewise have been rendered 
permanently conducive to the commercial prosperity and political 
power of Great Britain, and at the same time to the security and 
interest of every maritime state in the world. 

I do not mean to say that this country should have been pre- 
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cipitate in acknowledging the independence of the South Ameri- 
cans, 

But, after it had become manifest that they were lost to the 
mother country, and more especially immediately after the occur- 
rence of the Spanish Revolution, there could be no good reason 
for hesitation. 

It was obviously the interest of England to recognise and to 
enter into close commercial relations with the new States of 
America. 

And what were the considerations of a contrary nature, which 
prevented her from pursuing a path leading to so many important 
advantages ? 

There were none—there could be none,—but such as arose out 
of our presumed relation of amity with Spain, and the obligations 
of treaties which bound us to her interests. 

But, all relations with Spain terminated,—all treaties with her 
necessarily ceased,—when she herself put an end to the Govern- 
ment with which the connexion had been formed and the treaties 
had been concluded. 

Until the Spanish Revolution was acknowledged by us, we were 
of course free from every preceding obligation. 

The Government of Spain was as much a Revolutionary 
Government as the Governments of South America; and there 
must have been as good reasons for acknowledging the latter as 
for acknowledging the former. 

Indeed, there were better reasons: for the revolutions in Ame- 
rica were effected for the bona jide purpose of establishing their 
national independence. 

The new American Governments did not profess to be in- 
fluenced "by different principles from those upon which they 
acted. 

The Spanish Revolutionists, on the other hand, pretended to be 
favorable to the principles of Monarchy, while it was notorious 
that they were constituting themselves a despotic, because a suc- 
cessful faction. 

They retained the shadow of a King, it is true; but it was for 
the purposes of deceit ; and of employing the name of a King 
whom they had shorn of his power, as the instrument of their 
own designs. 

So far from acknowledging such a Government, we ought to 
have sanctioned its deposition. 

Yet we not only acknowledged it, but have been guilty of the 
unpardonable folly of neglecting to acknowledge other independent 
Governments for ifs sake, and even of suffering our national dig- 
nity to be insulted, our commerce to be interrupted, our ships plun- 
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dered, and our seamen barbarously murdered, by pirates claiming 
the protection of its flag ! 

he commercial advantages and political power whichwe have 
lost by this incongruous system of policy are incalculable ! 

As for the opportunity lost at Algiers, that error may in some 
respects be more easily recovered than some of the others into 
which we have fallen. 

I beg leave to state, that I was the first public writer in this 
country who recommended the expedition against that nest of bar- 
barians, the success of which added another page to the splendid 
history of our naval triumphs. 

In a Letter addressed to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
and inserted in the Antigallican Monitor of April 21, 1816, I 
stated the motives and principles which required that the Sove- 
reigns of Europe should unite for the purpose of chastising the 
Corsairs, for declaring against them interminable war, and for 
establishing a new order of things inthe North of Africa. 

I showed to his Royal Highness that Great Britain was bound, 
by the positions which she occupied, by her naval pre-eminence, 
by her national honor, and by her interests, to take the lead in that 
just, that generous, that necessary enterprise, which even Buona- 
parte had resolved on accomplishing. So long back as the peace 
of Tilsit, he, in the Secret Treaty with the Emperor of Russia, 
showed his determination to take to himself the States of Barbary." 


’ Having been the first in this country to give publicity to the Secret 
Treaty of Tilsit, in my publication entitled “ The Secret Histury of the 
Cabinet of Buonaparte,” I think proper to give it a place here. 


THE SECRET TREATY OF TILSIT. 


Art. I. Russia to take possession of Turkey in Europe, and to pursue her 
conquests in Asia as far as she thinks proper. 

Ll. The dynasty of the Bourbons in Spain, and of the Braganza family in 
Portugal, shall cease to exist: a prince ot the Emperor Napoleon’s family 
shall be invested with the crown of thuse kingdoms. 

III. The temporal authority of the Pope to cease; and Rome, and her 
dependencies, to be annexed to the kingdom of Italy. 

IV. Russia engages to assist France with ber marine for the conquest of 
Gibraltar. 

V. The towns in Africa, such as Tunis, Algiers, &c. to be taken posses- 
sion of by the French, and at a genera! peace, all conquests which might have 
been made by the French in Africa during the war, are to be given as in- 
demnities to the Kings of Sardinia and Sicily. 

VI. Malta to be occupied by the French, and no peace ever to be made 
with England, unless that Island be ceded to France. 

VIL. Egypt also to be occupied by the French. 

VIIL. Vessels belonging to the following powers only, shall be permitted 
to navigate in the Mediterranean, viz. French, Russian, Spanish, and Italian ; 
all others are tu be excluded. 
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In ” Letter, I appealed even to the personal feelings of the 
Prince Regent; and implored him to give effect to those feelings, 
by overpowering, if necessary, the cold and calculating political 
objections which might be offered to such an enterprise on the part 
of his Ministers in the Cabinet. 

I leave the reader to imagine the feelings of pride and pleasure 
which I enjoyed, when this holy expedition was undertaken Four 
MONTHS AFTER, and when the news arrived of the glorious suc- 
cess with which it was crowned,—when I knew that the insolence 
of the ferocious barbarians had been humbled to the dust, and that 
amongst the terms of the convention granted to them by the victor, 
was the restoration of several thousands of European slaves to 
freedom, to their countries, and to their families,—and that the 
pirates had been forced to renounce the practice of enslaving white 
men for ever ! 

But, I was not entirely contented with the signal punishment 
and humiliation inflicted upon this barbarous power, nor with the 
partial advantage to the cause of humanity, and to the interests of 
some of the lesser maritime states carrying on trade in the Levant, 
which was gained from our victory. 

In a series of articles on the subject, in my Journal, I had stre- _ 
nuously recommended the utter destruction of the Algerine Govern- 
ment, the occupation of its territory by Great Britain,—and the 
— and annexation to the British Crown, of the Barbary 

ates. 

That was and continues to be a favorite project in my estima- 
tion; and as one of the articles which I wrote in recommendation 
of it, in the Antigallican of Sept. 22 and 29, 1816, contains a 
summary of my reasons for recommending its execution, I submit 
it without apology. 

“ Looking upon the existence of the Algerine Government as invete- 
rately hostile to European policy, as constantly at war whenever they are 
able, lam of opinion that the utter destruction of that Government was 
lawful and expedient. It is far from my intention to endeavor to throw 
cold water on this business (the victory of Algiers), but surely it cannot be 
supposed that we have expended so much blood and treasure for the protec- 


tion of the Levant Trade to other Powers, and to procure a few hundred 
thousand dollars for Naples? I took up this matter en grand—it has been 


IX. Denmark to be indemnified in the North of Germany, and by the 
Hans Towns, provided she consents to give up her fleet to France. 

X. Their Majesties of Russia and France will endeavor to come to some 
arrangement, that no power shall in future be permitted to send merchant 
ships to sea, unless they have a certain number of ships of war. 

(Signed) KOURAKIN. L.S.) 
C. M. TALLEYRAND, (LS.) 
Prince of Benevento. 
Tilsit, 7th July (25th June), 1807. 
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executed en petit ; but as I hope that there is still an opening left for giving 
another turn to the business, I shall here develope my ideas a little more at 
et— 

“ Every thing done by the British Government during the last five-and- 
twenty years has been characterized by a larger share of generosity than has 
usually distinguished the measures of any other Government. The disaf- 
fected at home have stigmatized our policy as romantic !—Kings are cer- 
tainly indebted to us for their thrones, and nations for their independence ; 
and as to any immediate advantages that we have acquired by restoring 
things to their ancient order, and putting out the fire of Revolution in Eu- 
rope, I believe they must be acknowledged to be very trifling. We have, it 
is true, got possession of Malta, and the Ionian Islands in the Mediterra- 
nean ; Demerara and Trinidad in the West Indies; and the Cape of Good 
Hope and Ceylon—but of what mighty importance are such trifles? I am 
not under-rating what has been done, and I am convinced it was absolutely 
necessary, but only observe that it was not marked by any selfish views on 
our part. But would it be an offence against any law of nature or nations, 
were we now utterly to destroy the Algerine Government, and take posses- 
sion of the place in the name of our Sovereign, and make the conquest of it 
more immediately subservient to British interests? Is it possible that the 
possession or holding of the place by Great Britain would be more injurious 
to the different interests of the different natious of Europe than if it were in 
the hands of Algerine pirates? But some think that any act of this sort is 
likely to excite the jealousy of all Europe, because most nations think that 
England is already too powerful. Ican hardly think that such an objec- 
tion can come from any other than Revolutionists, who hate us—they, I am 
convinced, are the first authors of it; but if any weak apprehensions of 
that sort are really entertained, are we to forego real advantages, that 
we may not offend the pride or ignorance of envious neighburs? Such 
conduct in private life would be accounted the very extreme of folly ; 
and why should it be prudent in Governments? By taking possession of 
Algiers for ourselves, we would put an end to piracy at once. Will nations 
yee being robbed by wholesale rather than that British commeree should 
be extended?—I cannot believe it. But I am even prepared to prove, 
if necessary, that increase of power and of national wealth, on the part 
of Great Britain, is no just subject of alarm to any nation; and that 
instead of its being desirable to attempt to curtail or abridge our wealth 
and power, they should receive every possible encouragement, and princi- 
pally for this reason—We are so circumstanced as to render that power 
which would be truly formidable in the hands of our neighbors, in ours 
perfectly innocent and harmless, and that too not supposing our disposi- 
tions better than our neighbors’, but from the force of circumstances, over 
which dispositions can not have any control, 

“The positive advantages which Great Britain may derive from the vic- 
tory of Algiers, or rather from the entire destruction of the Algerine Govern- 
ment, may be rendered quite manifest. But I fear that there is no sufficient 
disposition on the part of our Government to re-commence the work of war 
with those views that alone can make it desirable, as I have learned, that 
our Government has signed a Treaty of peace with Algiers. Such an oppor- 
tunity, therefore, as has been lately afforded us, may not again occur for 
some time tocome. But I hope it will not be thought uncharitable in me to 
expect, that the unchangeable disposition of that piratical Government may 
soon give us (though contrary to our immediate expectations,) occasion to 
send the Dey of Algiers the same kind of pithy summons as Philip of Ma- 
cedon sent to the dlynthiane, namely, that either he must give up Macedon, 
or they Olynthus ; and I trust, the Treaty which the Dey has agreed to, will 
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be held by himself and his good subjects so entirely subversive of his rights 
(the rights of robbery and murder) that he cannot or must not comply with 
it. The Dey may exclaim with Shylock— 
“a You take my life, 

When you do take the means whereby I live;” 
and therefore commence his trade as usual, as soon as he is prepared for it. 
If so, I trust our Government will be ready to take that step which [ am sorry 
they did not do on the late occasion—and that is, to take possession of Al- 
giers in the name and on the behalf of his Britannic Majesty. 

“ An extension of English commerce is ove of the first advantages which 
might be looked for by occupying Algiers; I am, however, well aware that 
these advantages might not, in the first instance, satisfy the expectations of 
greedy speculators; but that an increased demand for the manufactures of 
England, would be the certain consequence, [ am well convinced. Tlie 
country about Algiers is extremely fertile, and the oppressed inhabitants, 
consisting chiefly of Moors and Jews, would immediately avail themselves of 
the protection of any liberal Government established among them, to culti- 
vate the arts of peace, and to enrich themselves by industry and trade. I am 
ready to admit, that the character of the inhabitants is, according to all ac- 
counts, bad in the extreme, but the character of nations depends so much on 
the nature of the Government established over them, that if you change the 
one youare pretty certain to change the other. What Vuloey says, in his “ Tra- 
vels through Syria and Egypt,” ot the effects of the Turkioh Government on 
the condition and character of the inhabitants in those countries, is equally 
applicable to the people of Algiers, and of that part of the coast of Barbary, 
and for the same cause. If men are not tolerably certain that they can enjay 
the fruits of their industry, they will not be industrious——If a man in these 
countries unfortunately gets the name of wealth, he is bastinadeed by a 
Turkish officer until he gives it up, and therefore such as are in possession of 
any property caretully conceal it,andusually puton the appearance of wretch- 
edness that they may escape the torture. Remove the cane aud you remove 
the effect; destroy the execrable Government of Algiers, and protect the peo- 
ple, and their industry will revive, their means will increase, their imaginary 
wants will multiply,and we will have the monupoly of supplying them.— We 
convert 2 nation of thieves and robbers into a nation of honest men and 
consumers of British manufactures at the same time. The first source of 
wealth must arise from the cultivation of a fertile svil, and as 1 apprehend 
that as consumers and carriers no nation in Europe could be so good cus- 
tomers to them as ourselves, in like manner from uno other nation can their 
wants in general be more cheaply or conveniently supplied. The prospect 
of national advantage on our part must be considerably brightened from the 
expectation of the benefit being mutual. We would require no tribute 
from the Algerines—would not interfere in their private or public concerns 
any further than our own safety might demand—would not disturb them 
in the exercise of their retigion—would respect their manners and customs=— 
encourage them to make and observe their own laws—and, in a word, promote 
their happiness by every means in our power, The wealth and power of 
England are consolidated by exciting the industry and promotiag the happi- 
ness of every country with which sbe is connected. It may be said, that 
the proposition is a genera} one, and is true of all nations; but few nations 
of Europe, from the spirit of their respective Governments, are so likely to 
take the proper steps to do this as England. The wealth and power of 
England have arisen from the industry of her inhabitants and ber free form 
of Government, in the same marner as the spleadur and greatness of the 
seven United-Provinces arose fronr a similar cause. The best interest of in- 
dustridus nations is, to excite a similar spirit of industry in-every nation with 
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which they are connected ; and as England, of all other nations, possesses the 
greatest fund of industry at present, the only method by which she can turn 
that industry to account is, by enabling other nations, by the protection 
which she affords them, to employ their means and talents in a similar 
manner; for a nation of wealthy, industrious people are much better cus- 
tomers than a nation of slaves and beggars. The Turkish Government in 
Algiers plunders the natives, and gives them nothing in return. Ten thou- 
sand Turks lord it over a territory of six hundred miles in extent, stretching 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, peopled with nations who detest 
them, and propagate sloth and slavery as far as their swords can reach. 
The Turkish soldiers overrun the country in bands, and live by ae 
and are never punished for their peculations,—I have said ten thousand 
Turks, but this is the very highest statement, Shaw, the traveller, who was 
sometime in Algiers during his travels in Africa, computes the whole Turkish 
force of Algiers at six thousand five hundred men, two thousand of whom 
are suppused to be old and unfit for duty. If such a contemptible force as 
this (and the Turks of the present day are contemptible in point of discipline 
as well as numerical force) is able to keep upwards of two millions of people 
in subjection, surely an equal force of Europeans would be able to maintain 
themselves in it, especially when, in a very short time, they would obtain the 
good opinion and co-operation of the natives. If Buonaparte with forty thou- 
sand men could have held all Egypt and Syria in subjection, destroyed the 
Mamelukes, and subdued the Turkish Bashaws in that part of the world (and 
all this and more he could have accomplished, had he not been prevented by 
England), will it be said that we could not keep Algiers with the fourth part 
of the number? 

“ If, in enumerating the advantages which we may derive in taking pos- 
session of Algiers, I am mixing up some ideas on the facility with which it 
may be retained, the reader will, I trust, anticipate my excuse. There is in 
reality great difficulty in considering those two branches of the subject 
apart; but with respect to the extension of our trade, by holding Algiers 
in our own name, it should be considered, that a more extensive vent for 
our trade into the centre of Barbary is not the only advan which, in 
point of commerce, we should derive from the possession: Algiers might 
be madea point of communication—a depdt for carryiug on our trade with 
other states alung the Mediterranean. It would, in fact, be a valuable ad- 
dition to that chain of military posts by which the maritime greatness of 
Great Britain is maintained in that part of the world. Algiers, added to 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, would put the Mediterranean 
trade, ceteris paribus, as much in our power as the trade carried on across 
the North Sea, or German Ocean—I mean the trade between England and 
the most convenient parts of the Continent of Europe. 

“ Another important advantage which we could obtain, by taking pos- 
session of Algiers, is in the facilities it would afford of establishing a British 
colony on that part of the coast of Africa. Colonies, when established 
upon proper principles, add considerably to the strength, and, what may a 
pear paradoxical, to the population of the mother country. But a few plain 
facts will illustrate this much better than abstract reasoning. The power 
and population of England is wonderfully increased since the commence- 
ment of the system of colonization, “ Whatever opinion” (says Hume) 
“‘ we may form of the comparative populousness of England, in different 
periods, it must be allowed, that abstracting from the National Debt, there is 
@ prodigious increase of power in that, more perhaps than in any other Eugo- 
pean state since the beginning of the last (seventeenth) century. It would be 
no paradox to affirm, that Ireland alone could at present subsist a greater 
force than all the three kingdoms were capable of at the death of Queen 
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Elizabeth; and we might go farther, and assert that one good county in 
England is able to make, at least to support, a ter effort, than the whole 
kiugdom was capable of in the reign of Harry Y. when the maintenance of 
a garrison in a small town like Calais, formed more than a third of the ordi- 
nary national expense. Such are the effects of liberty, industry, and good 
Government !” In the year 1582, the seamen in England were found to be 
fourteen thousand two hundred and ninety-five men ; the number of vessels 
twelve hundred and thirty-two; of which there were only two hundred and 
seventeen above eighty tons. Queen Elizabeth left a navy at her decease 
of forty-two vessels, but none of these vessels carried above forty guns, and 
four only came up to that number. The communication with Russia was 
opened in the time of her predecessor Queen Mary. The trade to Turkey 
commenced about 1583. Virginia in America, which originally compre- 
hended the principal part of what constitutes the southern and midland 
states of North America, was partially colonized, or rather indeed taken 
possession of in Elizabeth’s name, and the territory received its denomina- 
tion of Virginia from her. The first patent to the East India Company was 

ranted in the year 1600. The colonization went on rather slowly at first, 

ut before the close of the seventeenth century the greater part of what con- 
stitutes the United States at peewns was colonized by England, and from 
that era (the reign of Elizabeth) to the present time, the wealth and power 
of England has been progressive. These are plain facts, and require not the 
aid of argument: it even has been discovered, that the English American 
colonies, which at length grew too great to submit any longer to subjection 
to the parent state, have, since the era of their emancipation, added more 
to the wealth of the mother country than they did before their emancipa- 
tion. With respect to population, we find that the supply will accommo- 
date itself to the demand—it may sometimes exceed a little, but will seldom 
fall short of the mark. Now, what comparison can be instituted between 
New Holland and Algiers, considered as colonial settlements? The expense 
of supporting or colonizing at Botany Bay or New Holland is great, the ad- 
vantages uncertain. The trifling distance between England and Algiers, 
and the superior situation in point of commerce, soil, &c. give a decided pre- 
ference to Algiers. I consider it also of great oat. in support of any 
argument for colonization, that two of our most intelligent magistrates, viz. 
Messrs. Colquhoun and Fielding, gave their opinions before the Secret Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, upon the Police System, decidedly in fa- 
vor of colonization, as the only method by which we could get rid of our 
redundant population. But it will be said, what dependence can be placed 
on men of the description here alluded to, as colonists? I answer, in the 
first place, that the defence of Algiers, in English hands, should not be ex- 
clusively consigned to convicts: men of a different character should be 
employed, and in such numbers as to give a predominance to them in the 
colony; convicts, however, may be considered as forming valuable mate- 
rials for soldiers, We have already in the British service some regiments 
of the above description, who have been found to do their duty in the hour 
of danger as well as any men. And with respect to the description of men 
at present employed by the Dey of Algiers, to enable him to carry on his 
system of robbery by sea and land, take the following account :—“ Formerly 
the number of Turks established at Algiers was from fourteen to sixteen thou- 
sand men ; but now they do not exceed ten thousand ; among these there are 
many invalids, but it must also be admitted that they are almust to a man sol- 
diers and robbers, or seamen and pirates. The vacancies occasioned by death, 
or otherwise, are filled up by py, chiefly at Smyrna and Alexandria, 
where young men, by tempting and fallacious promises, are enticed to leave 
their native land, and to enter into the service of the Dey. The recruits 
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who offer themselves in Algiers, are almost all of the lowest class of the 
populaee—runaway artificers, shepherds, criminals escaped from the band 
of justice, murderers, and villains guilty of every atrocious crime.” I have 
no doubt the above account is quite correct; and yet we see a small stand- 
ing army made up of such scoundrels, is sufficient to keep all that part of 
Barbary in poverty and subjection. How many healthy, able-bodied crimi- 
nals have we in England, whom we might convert partly into soldiers, partly 
into colonists, for the defence of Algiers, not to mention that many from the 
pourer classes would gladly offer themselves for either or both of the above- 
mentioned services, with the expectation of bettering their fortunes—namely, 
as soldiers and colonists. A well organized militia composed of men of 
the latter class, might enable us to hold the place without any fear of ex- 
pulsion from Turks, Moors, or Arabs. I think I am not too sanguine in 
expecting great advantages to England from the establishment of a culony at 
Algiers, if, in doing it, all idea of jobbing or consulting the interest of par- 
ticular persons be carefully excluded: the business will never succeed, 
unless it be carried into effect with the most liberal views of mutual na- 
tional benefits to Englishmen at large, as well as‘to Africans; I know also 
that every thing of this kind is slow in its progress, itis not the work of a 
day or a month, but patience and perseverance must in the end ensure us 
entire success. 

But I know it will be said, that any step of this kind would excite, perhaps, 
the jealousy of all the different nations of Europe. 1 admit that what we 
have already done has not only excited the jealousy, but even the secret in- 
terference, as I cunceive, of the Government of France in opposition to our 
views. The spleen of Revolutionary Frenchmen has manifested itself in 
many insidious paragraphs that have appeared at different times in the 
French Papers relative to Algiers, and we are informed that a French frigate 
which slipped out from Algiers a short time before Lord Exmouth entered 
the Bay, stood at a respectful distance to await the result of the action ; 
and as his Lordship hints in his public dispatches that the enemy had intel- 
ligence of his force and designs before he left Gibraltar, I have no doubt 
but the secret friends of the Dey on this occasiun were the Revolutionists 
of France; but I, fur one, never look for any other return from the same 
quarter. We must dlways expect their hostility, secret or open ; but that 
the other nations of Europe, whose independence we fought for, and were 
so mainly instrumental in securing, would oppose any scheme of this sort 
on our parts, I am not prepared to expect. The Emperor Alexander, in the 
fitth article of the Secret Treaty of Tilsit, consented to acquiesce in a simi- 
lar proceeding on the part of Buonaparte.—But if Napoleon Buonaparte had 
been eble to realize his schemes with respect to them, the Kings of Sardinia 
and of Sicily would have but a bad chance to get any thing from his hands. 
The object of Alexander and Buonaparte in the Secret Treaty was, to make 
the Mediterranean a mare clausum, for Russia was to assist France with her 
marine for the conquest of Gibraltar, and therefore to exclude, if possible, 
the English from the Mediterranean altogether. But, indeed, such a mea- 
sure, say some, would excite the jealousy of all the powers of Europe, be- 
cause it would be openly taking the initiative in obtaining that ascendancy 
of power which they would consider dangerous, and to be resisted. 

“In the first place, as I have already observed, power in our hands is not 
dangerous from particular circumstances; but even were we to take the 
initiative in endeavoring to obtain an ascendancy by aiming at power which 
is supposed to influence all nations, I might say that it has come to us in 
turn. The House of Austria formerly took the initiative in obtaining an 
ascendancy ; Spain followed the example in the time of Philip II. 
rope has twice seen France making similar attempts, and on both occa- 
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sions she was nearly successful, viz. in the reign of Louis XIV. and under 
Buonaparte. Frederic the Great of Prussia signalized himself by similar 
attempts, as did also Charles XII. on the part of Sweden.—The Imperial 
Catherine entertained similar views, not to mention the maritime ascend- 
ancy attempted by the Dutch, and the part which Portugal, though an 
insignificant power, is now acting with respect to the Spanish provinces of 
South America: if our views were therefore even a$ selfish and ambitious 
as our neighbors would describe them to be, let each of them, even 
Russia, who now occupies Poland, examine their own history a little more 
atteutively, and there they will find an excuse and apology for what I sin- 
cerely haope our Government may shortly attempt—namely, the permanent 
possession of Algiers.” 


Most of the reasons urged in the preceding extract, retain their 
original force. 

We ought to have taken permanent possession of Algiers ; and 
Ithink myself justified in asary, tug our omission to do so, as 
one of the errors of our Foreign Policy. 


New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, from which we 
derive no advantage, annually cost us a great deal of money. 

We might have converted the Barbary States into a new Colo- 
nial Empire, to which the redundant population of almost every 
state in Europe would have flocked, which would immediately 
have more than recompensed us for the cost of its conquest and 
maintenance, by the increase of commercial Prosperity and poli- 


tical power resulting from its acquisition,—and which would in 
time have formed one of the most valuable of the permanent 
appendages to the British Crown, 


SECTION FIFTH. 


I have taken the preceding view of the foreign relations of this 
country, and of the apathy to her political and commercial in- 
terests which has pervaded her councils since the peace, in order 
to present a distinct and instructive view of the past, which will 
afford the best means of judging of the line of conduct that ought 
to be pursued in future. The comprehensive and discerning mind 
of Mr. Canning will, doubtless, draw the true and most useful 
conclusions from the scene which has passed before him ; and his 
great talents will be employed to rouse us from our slumbers, 

He is not personally connected with any of the Foreign Courts, 
nor personally pledged to their measures. 

The adoption of a new line of policy by him, does not carry 
with it the painful acknowledgment that his former system had 
been wrong. 

I do not presume to point out the precise measures that ought 
now to be adopted. 
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Mr. Canning has too much experience in diplomacy, to require 

any suggestions from me. 

am very well aware that the mischiefs done by the Congress 
of Vienna cannot now be entirely remedied, unless all the proceed- 
ings of that Congress were entirely reversed; and I am too well 
acquainted with the world, and with the spirit of the Continen- 
tal Cabinets, for the last twenty years, to waste time in speculating 
upon the consequences of undoing that which I know never will 
be undone voluntarily. 

In consequence, however, of having been so initiated in’ the 
arcana imperii, I may be allowed to recommend some steps, and 
to develope the spirit and tendency of that policy, by which alone 
the mischief which cannot entirely be remedied, may at least be 
mitigated,—-by which, if we cannot recover all the advantages that 
we have lost, we may at least secure ourselves from further in- 
jury, and perhaps obtain benefits that are still within our reach. 

And first, | would say that it is necessary we should redeem 
our national character with the people of the Continent. 

I entreat Mr. Canning, by his regard for the honor and in- 
terests of his country, to turn his most earnest attention to this 

oint. 
. Let him not be deceived by the representations of Ambassadors, 
or even of the aristocracy of England herself. 

I do not say that we have lost the respect of the Continen- 
tal Cabinets. But I do say, without the fear of refutation, that 
we have lost the respect and the esteem and confidence of the 
people of the Continent. 

I do not rely for my information even upon the accounts of 
travellers, though all travellers agree in representing the marked 
change which has taken place in the treatment of Englishmen on 
the Continent of Europe. 

I have been abroad myself, since the peace. I have therefore 
seen and heard and judged for myself. I have besides correspond- 
ents whose fidelity and judgment entitle them to my confidence, 
all of whom concur in representing the altered sentiments with 
which England is viewed throughout Europe, though God knows 
England little deserves the enmity of any nation. 

There have been several causes for this unfortunate change, so 
much to our disadvantage. 

Some of them will be found to consist in our participation, ap- 
parent, if not real, in the proceedings of the Vienna Congress. 

Another is our present close and impolitic because useless con- 
nexion with Austria. 

That. Power is generally disliked in Europe. Indeed it is only 
in the hereditary dominions of the Emperor, viz. Austria Pro- 
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tr, that he can find faithful subjects. Those of Hungary, of 
oland, and of Italy, are disaffected, and participate in the gene- 
ral dislike of Europe to the Austrian sceptre. 

From the known connexion of this country with the Austrian 
Cabinet, we participate in the odium in which it is held. 

Even for centuries back the House of Austria has been viewed 
with detestation. 

In this country, we have not forgotten her conduct to our Rich- 
ard I. Her perfidy in intercepting him on his return from the 
Holy Land, making him a captive, and, though at peace with him, 
demanding a ransom for his liberty,—way-laying him after that 
ransom had been paid, with the view of either murdering or im- 
muring him a second time,—was an act worthy of the Dey of 
Algiers, and was no doubt in the indignant recollection of our 
immortal Bard, when he thus apostrophised her in his tragedy of 
King John :— 

“© Austria! thou dost shame 
That bloody spoil: Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward ; 
Thou little valiant, great in villany ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
Thou fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur’d too, 
And svoth’st up greatness. What a fvol art thou, 
A ramping fool, to brag, and stamp, and swear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded slave, 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side? 
Been sworn my soldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes? 
Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it forshame, 
And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant fimbs !” 

Nor was the conduct of Charles V. to his generous rival 
Francis I. to be palliated. To say nothing of the treacherous 
and unfeeling, I may say brutal, treatment of that Austrian despot, 
of some of the Protestant Princes of the German Empire, I shall 
merely state, as illustrative of his character, that when Francis 
I. sent two Ministers, Rincon and Fregose, to Constantinople 
and Venice, they were attacked and murdered, after their embarka- 
tion on the Po, by order of Charles, then at peace with France; 
and when remonstrances were made to him, he had the effrontery 
to say, that he suspected the assassination was by order of Francis 
himself ! 

This page of Austrian history is only to be paralleled by the si- 
milar outrage committed on persons and the murder of the 
French Deputies at Rastadt, in 1799. I believe no one now will 
attempt to deny that the Deputies were murdered by direction of 
the Austrian Commandant Barbaczy. 
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The conduct of the present Emperor of Austria, also, toward 
Buonaparte, by first allowing his daughter to marry him, and 
afterwards proscribing his own son-in-law, cannot be reconciled to 
the feelings of any man, of whatever country or political principles 
he may be ; and is strikingly characteristic of that spirit by which 
the House of Austria has always been distinguished. It cannot 
be said that the Emperor was compelled to make this sacrifice of 
the honor of his people, and of his own family, and of the hap- 
piness of his child, by the inexorable dictum of his conqueror 
Buonaparte; since the marriage was not concluded till six 
months after the peace of 1809, nor till after Buonaparte had in 
vain sought an alliance with a Saxon or a Russian Princess, his de- 
mands for either of whom were rejected ; and the honor ofinter- 
omnes with the murderer of the Duke d’Enghien, and the 
universal devastator of Europe, was reserved for the Imperial 
House of Austria. 

And, what has carried conviction to the mind of every man, 
that there is a more than ordinary degree of political friendship 
subsisting between the British Government and this House of 
Austria, is the inexplicable fact that Austria has been permitted 
to remain so many years enormously in our debt, for money ad- 
vanced to her to carry on the war,—not a shilling even of the 
interest upon which in ever been paid,—though this country 
offered to take produce in liquidation of the debt ! 

It cannot be pretended that Austria has been too poor to pa 
this just demand ; since to my knowledge the very money igh 
England had sent as a subsidy during the war which preceded the 
peace of Luneville, was in the Emperor’s private treasury in 1805, 
and even in 1809; for it is known that when the French armies 
reached Vienna at these two epochs, the treasure was sent off to 
Hungary and to Ollmutz. It may be thought that that treasure, 
however, was ultimately expended in contributions to the French 
armies. No such thing. The people paid the contributions. And 
if the Emperor levied taxes upon them to pay his conquerors, 
surely he ought not to feel unwilling to discharge the just debts 
which were incurred to pay those who often saved his states from 
ruin. 

But the rapacity of Austria is proverbial. I shall not go into 
her financial history, to show her conduct to such even of her own 
subjects as hold her government securities. But I cannot help re- 
marking, that her Ally Ferdinand IV. of Naples has paid very 
dearly 4 her friendship and alliance, Naples having been twice 
treated as a conquered country by Austria ;—first,on the expulsion 
of Murat, and secondly, on the suppression of the Neapolitan Re- 
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volution, after the Congress at Laybach. From the period of Murat’s 
expulsion till now, Austria has drained Naples of every ducat. 

Such has been, and still is, the character of Austria. 

An alliance with her is neither agreeable to the feelings of this 
countty, conducive to the interests of the Empire, nor consonant 
to the character of the British Government. 

From the personal friendship which subsisted between the late 
Lord Londonderry and Prince Metternich, it is not, perhaps, 
matter of surprise, that the Noble Lord was in some measure 
deceived by Austrian professions of good faith. 

But, there is a plain and direct method of bringing those pro- 
fessions to the test. 

Mr. Canning, fortunately, is in no way entangled in the wiles 
of Prince Metternich. 

I therefore hope that he will peremptorily demand the imme- 
diate adjustment of the account between Austria and this country. 

The people of England expect it from him as a preliminary 
measure, and an evidence of his resolution to attend to their 
interests. 

If a British subject becomes indebted to his Government in a 
few pounds, his bed is sold from under him; he is liable to in- 
carceration during the pleasure of the Crown; and his family is 
thrown into the streets. 

It is an intolerable reflection, therefore, that while private per- 
sons ate subject (however necessarily) to this treatment, the Em- 
peror of Austria is permitted to retain so many millions a 
of the sums that have been wrung from the pockets of the Engli 
people, for the purpose of preserving to him his crown. 

Austria, in short, is a mill-stone to England, from which I 
fondly hope Mr. Canning will rid us; otherwise it will drag 
this country to the bottom of an abyss from which she may never 
afterwards emerge. 

Another cause of the dislike to England among the people of 
the Continent, I am sorry to say, arises from the conduct of anti- 
patriotic Englishmen in this country, who, either in the senate, or 
through the medium of the newspapers, are constantly occupied in 
blackening the character and conduct, and in censuring every act, 
of our Ministry. 

Foreigners do not know that these attacks proceed solely from 
party-spirit, and are only the envious railings of a few disappoint- 
ed place-hunters; but believe them to be the sincere sentiments of 
the parties by whom they are uttered ; and as all these railings are 
copied into the Continental journals, the impression produced by 
them is extremely unfavorable. Taking advantage, also, of the 
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plausible corroboration which this conduct affords to the most in- 
jurious inventions of our enemies on the Continent, it is well 
known that a certain great power enlisted most of the writers in 
Belgium and in Germany, to calumniate the character of the Eng- 
lish Government. 

I believe that I have satisfactorily shown the causes of the dis- 
like entertained by the majority of the people of the Continent to- 
wards us. 

Let it not be supposed that we are abhorred by them because 
we put down Buonaparte. On the contrary, it is remarkable that 
during the war we were admired and applauded by the people of 
the Continent, and that the opposite sentiments with which they 
now view us, have been entirely generated since the peace. 

It must therefore be with a great deal of caution and delicacy, 
if we interfere in Continental matters, at least so far as regards 
the internal affairs of other States. 

However, as we have thought proper to send diplomatic Dukes 
and Lords to the new Congress at Verona, a few words on sub- 
jects which will most likely come under discussion there, may be 
well-timed and useful. 





SECTION SIXTH. 


The ostensible purpose for which the Congress of Verona is to 
assemble, is to consider the affairs of Spain, and of Greece and 
Turkey ; but, from the review which I have taken, it is obvious 
that the affairs of all Europe require revision ! 

I do not believe, however, that the Holy Allies will have either 
the courage, the humanity, or the wisdom, to look the state of af- 
fairs boldly in the face, and to set about the introduction of new 
political modifications, calculated to redeem their character and to 
repair their blunders. 

Let them act as they may: the Minister of England, which has 
been no party in their rapacious acts, ought to present himself with 
an undaunted front, and in the high tone becoming her rank and 
her integrity, to enter his protest against their principles, to warn 
them of their coming danger, and to record his condemnation of 
their past proceedings. 

If they will not voluntarily undo the work of the Congress of 
Vienna, the tottering fabric of European arrangements, which was 
constructed of such heterogeneous materials, will most assuredly 
undo itself ! 

Can the Congress of Verona reconcile the Norwegians to the 
Swedes ? 
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Can they make one people of the Russians and the Poles ? 

Is it in their power, in spite of moral and physical contrarieties, 
to amalgamate the Italians with the Austrians ? 

Do they flatter themselves, that by a system of coercion the 
will be able to infuse loyalty into bosoms which are now disef- 
fected ? 

Do they think that bayonets will for ever be found sufficient to 
put down intellect ? 

If they do, they are most egregiously mistaken indeed. 

They themselves have given very different lessons to their sub- 
jects,‘ not only when they were the accomplices of Buonaparte, but 
by the violence with which they have torn asunder the ties which 
connected the people of many countries with their legitimate 
Governments since his downfall. 

I do not pretend to say what the Holy Allies ought to do in 
these, emphatically, perplexed affairs ! 

From the view which I have taken, if their own interests were 
well understood by them, and if they were really disposed to the 
pacification of Europe, their course is so plainly pointed out, that 
he who runs may read! 

However, as I do not expect that they will abandon their past 


* It is well known that when the Emperor of Russia and Buonaparte 
were at Erfurth, they made proposals of peace to this country. In the 
course of the diplomatic correspondence, the Emperor of Russia styled the 
Spanish patriots “ Insurgents ;” thus declaring treason a virtue, and loyalty 
acrime! After the negociations were broken off, the British Government 
published a Declaration, dated December 15, 1808, and as Mr. Canning 
was then Secretary of State fur Foreign Affairs, it is supposed that that able 
State Paper was drawn up by him.—The following extracts from it fully 
justify all I have said as to the dangerous tendency of the lessons which 
the legitimate Sovereigns held out to their subjects :— 

“It was difficult for his Majesty to believe, that the Emperor of Russia 
had devoted himself so blindly and. fatally to the violence and ambition of 
the Power with which his Imperial Majesty had unfortunately become al- 
lied, as to be prepared openly to abet the usurpation of the Spanish Monarchy, 
and to acknowledge and maintain the right assumed by France to depose 
and imprison friendly Sovereigns, and forcibly to transfer to herself the alle- 
giance of independent nations.” 

“The Emperor of Russia also stigmatizes as ‘insurrection,’ the glorious 
efforts of the Spanish people in behalf of their legitimate Sovereign, and in de- 
fence of the independence of their country, thus giving the sanction of his 
Imperial Majesty’s authority,” &e. 

The document, of which the above are extracts, so irritated Buonaparte, 
that in one of bis insane moments, while he was at Madrid, he wrote a let- 
ter to Fouché, his Minister of Police, commanding him to insert an Impe- 
rial Decree in the Moniteur, proclaiming the following persons outlaws, viz.: 
Mr. Canning, British Foreign Minister; Baron de Stein, Prussian ditto; 
and Count Stadion, Austrian ditto.—Fouché, however, had the prudence 
only to insert the name of Baron de Stein. 
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errors, all I have to say is, that England ought. at any. rate to meke 
her sentiments known,—that energetic measures should be adopted 
for preventing the further spread of the disaffection,—and that 
the British Ministry ought to take steps for our protection, not 
only from the consequences of the revolutionary crash which I 
foresee is not far distant, but from any participation in the odiua 
which the conduct of the three Powers has excited, or in the de. 
rision which will in the end be directed against their schemes. 

Recommending, first, that our minister should appear at Verona 
under the influence of these views and feelings; I proceed, in the 
second place, to consider of the ground which England ought to 
take in the discussions respecting Spain, and Greece and Turkey. 

The Greek insurrection is without doubt the work of Russia. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, it is cer- 
tain that the Greek leaders were nothing more than puppets 
of the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh, and that they would not have 
dared to enter into a contest with the Turks, but that they were 
assured of the co-operation of a Russian army. 

It is in vain for any one to deny this, 

I knew it long before a blow was struck in Greece; and in my 
Journal, the British Monitor, I stated, two months before the Greek 
insurrection broke out, that the army which Russia hn! ight 
collecting for the purpose of assisting Austria to crush the revo- 
ae in Naples, was in reality organized for an attack upon 

urkey. 

And, although Alexander, from the apprehensions which were 
entertained by him of resistance to his project by the other Euyra- 
pean Powers, has not had the firmness to carry his design into 
execution, it is of the last importance that Europe should fully 
comprehend this truth,—that, 

If the Greeks are suffered to remain in their present situation, 
the project will and must be executed sooner or later, and Russia 
will have Turkey at last ! If Alexander does uot realize the darling 
project — Grandmother Catherine, of marching to Constanti- 
nople, tantine assuredly will ; and there is no saying how 
soon a convenient fit of apoplezy may make way for a successoE 
to the throne of the Czars, who will be willing to. indulge his 
— in their longing to possess the fine provinces of the East 
of Europe. 

This being the case, it behoves us well to consider the best 
means of averting the formidable danger with which the annexa- 
tion of Turkey to Russia would inevitably be attended. 

If Turkey were able to defend herself, or if the assistance of 
all Europe were sufficient for her protection against Russia, I 
should say,—Do not disturb that barrier against Russia which 
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already exists. But, with so large a ion of her subjects 
(the Greeks) inveterately disaffected to her,—now in insurrection, 
—and always ready to rise in insurrection,—with the Persians, 
also the puppets of Russia, now in the field against her, —Turke 
must fall a prey to Russia; because the concurrence of a Gree 
insurrection with a Russian invading army, would irresistibly pro- 
duce the instantaneous dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, even 
before Europe could have time to extend a helping hand, sup- 
posing that under such circumstances a helping hand could be 
efficacious. 

The continuance of the Greeks in their present condition of 
insurrection, therefore, or in a condition of compulsory and 
uncertain subjection to the Porte, gives no promise of stability to 
the present order of things in the East,—is not an obstacle to the 
designs of Russia,—and does not, even supposing the present 
aes pear to be subdued, add any thing to the strength of Tur- 

ey! 

Dn the contrary, the temporary subjection of the Greeks would 
really be entailing weakness on the Turks, and insuring the ulti- 
mate success of the Russians. 

Turkey may be really strengthened, on the other hand, by with- 
drawing the Greeks her sway; and Russia may be most 
effectually foiled, by depriving her of the absolute control over 
the minds of the Greeks, for which she is now indebted to the 
peculiarity of their situation. 

Let us see how this interesting and important problem is to be 
worked. 

It is well known that since the Congress of Vienna, there has 
been something like a schism amongst the leading European 
powers. Russia and Prussia pull together ;—England and Aus- 
tria have been on terms of close friendship ;—while France may 
be said to have been without an ally;—though her great weight 
will give preponderance to any scale into which she may think 
proper to throw herself. 

It is time that these schisms on one side, and ial alliances on 
the other, should cease, or at least that they id not be op- 
posed to the accomplishment of any object really conducive to the 

neral ° 
eThe’ ormation of a sincere compact amongst all the Powers, 
would be attended with this good consequence amongst others, 
that we should be freed from our particular connection with 
Austria, and acquire more solid and more valuable relations in 
their place ;—for, though I do not say that Austria should be 
treated disrespectfully, I must declare my conviction, that her 
alliance, in the event of a rupture, would be of no use to us, but 
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that on the c » her power would fall to pieces, as soon as 
the first gun should be fired in Europe. 

I humbly suggest that one of the objects of this new and gene- 
ral Alliance of all the leading Powers, should be the erection of 
an InpsPENDENT Greek Empire, whose integrity should be 
solemnly guaranteed by the whole of the Allies; and that the 
Greeks should be assisted in the most efficacious manner, in the 
event of the Turks opposing the execution of the project. 

Having established the Greeks, the next step should be to gua- 
rantee that the remaining provinces of Turkey, whether in E 
or in Asia, should be secured to the Porte; and the new Greek 
state should be required, as a condition of its independence, to be 
a party to this treaty. 

If any one of the contracting parties should violate this treaty, 
all the others should be bound to furnish an adequate contingent 
of troops for securing the stability of the settlement effected by it. 

There is no Power in Europe to whom the accomplishment of 
this object would not be beneficial, except Russia. 

But, — the real wishes of Russia are well y sap it is im- 
possible that even she can set her face against the proposition, 
without openly acknowleging her ambitious views. 

It is impossible that she can oppose the ind of the 
Greeks, whose cause she has always professed to favor. 

It is impossible that she can oppose a treaty for guaranteeing 
the remaining territory of the Porte, having always, during the 
reign of the present Emperor, declared that she does not wish for 
conquests. 

If she refused to enter into the arrangement which I have sug- 
gested, what would it be but an acknowledgment that her profes- 
sions of tenderness for the Greeks are nothing more than the ten- 
derness of the wolf to the kid, and that her declarations of mode- 
ration as respects Turkey, are only uttered for the purpose of 
more effectually securing its ultimate conquest and annexation to 
her vast territories ? 

Russia, therefore, cannot oppose the erection of Greece into an 
independent State ;—Europe desires it, and would find it condu- 
cive to the preservation of the balance of power ;—the cause of 
humanity and religion imperatively demands it ;—and the interests 

gland would go hand in hand in carrying the 


independence of Greece appears to me to be the only prac- 
ticable mode of forming a real barrier against Russia; because 
Greece would be not only bound by treaty, but i¢ would become 
her interest, in common with the rest of ota, to maintain the 
Porte against Russia. 
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As to the advantages to be derived to commerce and the arts 
by the regeneration of Greece, they are so well understood and so 

vious, that E shall not enlarge upon them. With England she 
would of course be willing to enter into the closest relations ; and 
we should always possess, in our power of destroying her marine, 
the command of the strongest motives for keeping her steady to 
her friendship.—That fine country, now abandoned to the domi- 
nion of barbarism and ignorance, would soon be capable of assum- 
ing a distinguished rank amongst civilized nations ; and would be 
resorted to by the enterprising and the educated inhabitants of 
a portion of Europe. 

e British Minister at Verona should demand the emancipa- 
tion of Greece, by the common consent of the Powers, and ynder 
the stipulations which I have suggested. 

There can be little doubt but that the proposition would be 
acceded to.—If not, he should firmly state that England was not 
to be fettered in her policy ; and that she would assist the Greeks 
herself,—in which France, no doubt, would join her. 

It has been objected to this, that the encouragement of the 
Greeks is the encouragement of the revolutionary principle. But 
this is an objection so unfounded and futile as scarcely to deserve 
notice. ‘The Greeks have never transferred their allegiance to 
their Ottoman tyrants. The Turks are merely in military oceu- 
pation of their country ; and all the principles of legitimacy are in 
favor of their expulsion from a soil, the possession of which they 
have usurped by the sword. 

If, however, in spite of every probability to the contrary, Rus- 
sia, and consequently Prussia, should oppose the emancipation of 
Greece, England and France would be able to effect it. Austria 
would most likely coalesce with them ; but Austria is not to be 
relied on. y 

At the same time that Greece should be thus raised from the 
condition of suffering and degradation in which she has been sunk 
for so many ages, another important portion of the globe should be 
rescued from the talons of a ferocious and barbarous tyranny. 

The very restoration of Greece, and the increased resort of the 
ships of all nations to her ports, would require that there should 
be the most undoubted security against the recurrence of outrages 
from the Barbary Corsairs.. I mean that the project for destroying 
the government of the Corsairs, and colonizing the north of 
Africa, (with the exception of the Government and territory of 
Tripoli, which, under a mild system, is gradually meliorating, and 
. deserving of support,) should be revived at the Congress by 

ngland. 

I do not say that England should now propose to take sole pos- 


> 
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session of these states. At the time of the Congress of Vienna, 
when she was allowingthe other great powers to help themselves 
so largely, a proposition on her part for taking Barbary, might 
have been practicable. 

That opportunity, however, is now gone. 

But, a proposition for dividing the Barbary States between Eng- 
land, France, Naples, and’ even Spain, when her government is 
settled, could not reasonably be objected to.—I confine the 
arrangement to them, because it is of course impossible to think of . 
introducing any new Power into the Mediterranean. 

This project would add to the power of France, at the same 
time that it would have the effect of drawing her into a close and 
friendly connection with England,—a connection which must 
result in establishing sentiments of mutual respect and esteem 
between the two leading nations in Europe. It is impossible that 
two great and enlightened nations, whose relations should be such 
as led to the cultivation of amicable connections, could be long 
before they inspired each other with friendship. 

Alliances are often formed between States whose inhabitants 
have no reciprocity of feelings and habits. 

There are many points of congeniality and resemblafice, on the 
other hand, between the English and French, which time could 
not fail to extend, until a community of feeling and an identity of 
character would be at length effected. 

The union of Europe for the accomplishment of these two great 
and glorious objects,—the re-establishment of Greece, and the 
destruction of the Barbary pirates,—would promote the general 
harmony and security of all the Powers,—would give active and 
beneficial employment to the minds of their subjects,—and pre- 
sent to the world an Alliance which might indeed be termed Holy. 

The Congress of Vienna occupied itself with the emancipation 
of black slaves. The emancipation of the white slaves, and the 
extension of Christianity, and of civilization and European insti- 
tutions, to the North of Africa, are reserved for the Congress of 
Verona. 

As to the affairs of Spain, I have already glanced at the causes 
which led to the Revolution in that country, and have already 
stated my opinion of the character of its predominant faction. 

All Publicists, or Writers on the Laws of Nations, are agreed 
that no State has a right to interfere in the internal concerns or di- 
visions of another, eile one of the parties, to whom she is bound 
by treaty, calls upon her for aid ; or, unless the safety of a neigh- 
bouring State is endangered. 

When Austria assisted King Ferdinand in putting down the Re- 
volution in Naples, she was justified on two special grounds 
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ist. That she was bound to Ferdinand by treaty ;—and #dly, That 
the safety of her own Italian possessions was endangered by the 
revolutionary movements in Naples. 

Now, the only Power likely to be affected by the present state 
of Spain, is France. 

t France, therefore, would be justified in attacking Spain, 
and that she may at this moment have many weighty reasons for 
crossing the frontier, no one can deny. 

But, besides the question of right, there is the further question 

of _ 
Would it be prudent for France,—unless she first purged her 
army entirely of those men, (officers and privates) who under 
Buonaparte reduced MURDER TO RULE and ROBBERY TO 
SCIENCE,—to strike the first blow, and that in an unpopular 
quarrel ?—Most certainly not ! 

France might, indeed, march her armies, with safety to her own 
government, against Austria or Prussia: for her soldiers would be 
eager to embark in a war which would afford them a chance of re- 
deeming their lost laurels. But in Spain, they would be sent to 
contend against that by which the Buonapartists hope to p 


—viz. the Revolutionary Spirit. Bayonets, and what is falsely 
termed Liberalism, but which is in fact Buonapartism, go toge- 
ther: and in Spain, it is to be feared, that they would coalesce. 


All that France has to do, is to keep up her army of observa- 
tion; and to repel attack if she is assailed. The me of the 
Bourbons is teed to them by treaties with England, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia,—especially by the treaty signed by the Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818. 

France, therefore, cannot, from a regard to her own safety, in- 
terfere with Spain; not only for the reasons I have stated, but be- 
cause she has a Representative Government. 

A despotic Monarch may make war at his pleasure ; but a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign cannot so easily engage in a war of opinion. 

For the same reason, the Engli Government, if it were so 
disposed, cannot attack the Spanish Revolution. 

Who, then, is to be entrusted with the task, supposing the 
Congress of Verona to deem its execution desirable ¢ 

Is it Russia ?>—Certainly not. 

Neither England nor France can suffer Russia to send an army 
into Spain; for if Russian troops were stationed in the ports of 
Spain, who could object to Russia sending her fleets there also. 

It would be the grossest impolicy to allow Russia to obtain any 
footing in the Mediterranean. 

Besides, the interference of Alexander, in behalf of Ferdinand, 
would come with a bad grace, after having stigmatized the 
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Spaniards, who fought for their legitimate Sovereign and their 
country, as traitors and insurgents ! Spaniards, too, can have 
no great idea of the disinterestedness of Russia, so long as 
remember the job of the rotten ships, which were sold to Spain 
about four years ago for near half a million sterling ! 

I beg leave to remind the Emperor Alexander of a well known 
German proverb, * Wer butter auf dem Kopfe hat, sollte nicht in 
die Sonne gehen !””* 

But perhaps Austria would like a march to Madrid! 

By getting into Spain, he might have an opportunity of serving 
his relation in Portugal ! . 

France, however, cannot permit an Austrian army, by occupy- 
ing Spain, to become so near a neighbor; and if England wishes 
Louis XVIII. to retain his throne, England must join France in 
preventing it. 

Austria, as is well known, has a boy in her possession, called 
¢ Napoleon II.!” That name is the watch-word for rebellion with 
the French mock liberals. 

How many other boys Prince Metternich may have ready ma- 
nufactured, and in store, for supplying the place of the first, if 
fate should chance to remove him, I cannot say. 

If it were found that he had a dozen young Napoleons, how- 
ever, for keeping up the farce, and perhaps, in the long run, for 
shifting the scene and presenting Europe with a new drama, I 
should not be at all surprised. 

There isa snake in the grass in that quarter ; it is the queue of 
Buonaparte ; and the Congress of Verona will exceed its prede- 
cessors of Vienna in folly, if it does not obtain from Austria a 
formal disavowal of all right or intention to sanction or favor any 
pretensions that may, at any time, be advanced on behalf of its 
protegé, ycleped the youn Napoleon ! 

This is necessary; although, as I have already stated, the 
throne of the Bourbons is guaranteed by the Powers of Europe, 
and by Austria amongst the rest ! 

Spain, therefore, must be left to herself, and to the task of 
working out her own tranquillity from the conflicts of contending 
factions. 

An army cannot be sent there with safety to the rest of Europe; 
and indeed the appearance of a foreign army might produce 
unanimity in favor of the Revolution. 

The people are at present divided ; and if left to themselves, 
will soon find that they have nothing to gain from the Constitu- 
tion. 


2 He who has butter on his head ought not to walk in the sun.” 
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The Revolution was brought about by a few military officers, 
atid bya few nobles, disaffected because they were out of place. 

The people of Spain have no interest in the change,—no fee 
simple in the possessions seized by the Revolution. 

They have obtained no substantial addition even to their free- 
dom ; nor éven a diminution of taxes. 

There is not a man in Spain who dares to write against the 
measures of the Constitutional Party. 

That party has abolished no distinctions, and has done nothing 
pong ‘the introduction of equality, either of property or of 
rights. 

Its present success, therefore, is the triumph, not of Liberty, 
but of mock Liberalism, which is the queue of Buonaparte, whose 
followers have no objection to bend their knees to Kings, Dukes, 
and Counts, provided those personages spring from the dregs of 
the people, and are of revolutionary calibre. 

Republicanism in any country is not easily put down; but 
Liberalism (so called) supported by bayonets, will soon find its 
level; for the very instruments employed for its establishment 
would as soon fight against, as in favor of its cause, and will 
sooner or later destroy their own offspring. 

Republicans, Royalists, and Literary Men, ought all to join in 
putting down the infernal system of mock Liberalism, which is 
generally the work of Doctors of Gunpowder, and Professors of 
Bayonets. 

That the Congress of Verona will occupy itself about the situa- 
tion of Italy, is to me very doubtful ; because Austria will not vo- 
luntarily give up Venice, nor Sardinia Genoa: nor will Austria 
consent to Lombardy being independent. 

Italy, therefore, is destined to remain as a political Vesuvius, 
constantly threatening to scatter her revolutionary lava over the 
surrounding States. 

If the Governments of Europe think fit to submit to this, mere- 
ly to please Austria, I have nothing to “r 

In the case of our old Ally, however, Naples, it is the duty of 
England, and also of France, to do something for enabling Ferdi- 
nand to recover his independence. 

Austria, as I have already said, drains Naples of its resources, 
and ‘keeps it in a state of subjection, under the specious plea of 
protecting it. . 

But, in my opinion, Naples had not so dangerous an etemy in 
the Pepes, the Carascosas, and the Gallos, as she has under the 
protecting friendship of Austria. At all events, under the revolu- 
tionary government, Naples would not have been drained of her 
resources as she now is by a foreign power; and the King might 
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as well have been restrained by his own subjects, as by the Austrian 
Ministers and Generals. 

The protection which Austria gives to Naples, is precisely of 
the same kind which the Allies of Buonaparte experienced from 
him. The Napoleonic lessons have not been lost upon Prince 
Metternich. 

England and France, therefore, should insist upon Austria 
quitting Naples. 

But then it may be said, that Naples, in consequence of the 
badness of its government, which makes it be execrated by the 
people, will be subject to further revolutions. This I deny. 

Instead of the Neapolitan Government, since the restoration, 
having been cruel, vindictive, and rapacious, it was quite the re- 
verse,—mild, merciful, and liberal, and was rapidly effecting ex- 
tensive improvements. 

The Revolution was attempted by the mock Liberals, who only 
attack mild Governments,—who never lifted a finger, a voice, or 
a pen, against Buonaparte,—and who, even in Italy, never have 
the courage to assail Austrian tyranny, or. to resist Austrian op- 
pression ! 

In confirmation of my opinion of the character of the Govern- 
ment of the King of Naples, after his restoration in 1815, I have 
transcribed the following extract from an extensive and important 
work, written in 1820, by the Russian Count Orloff (entitled 
“* The History of Naples”), and who is himself of the Liberal 
School, This work was revised and edited at Paris by M. Amaury 
Duval, a celebrated Savan, and Member of the French Institute, 
and many years attached to the French Embassy at Naples and 
at Rome. M. Duval, with whom I have had the honor of being 
intimately acquainted these twenty-five years, is a man of excellent 
ptinciples. By permission of the Count, he enriched the work 
with numerous Notes, of which the subjoined extract is one: — 


“There were wanting new codes of laws for the Neapolitan States; 
Ministers were busily engaged in this affair. They assembled the most en- 
lightened Civilians, and profited by their advice. There were, however, but 
few modifications to be made in the laws which the French, during their 
dominion, had already established. The French code, being entirely drawn 
from the Roman laws, can never appear strange to any nation, and will be 
found to deserve being taken as a model in the drawing up of other codes. 

“ The entailing of estates, one of the great abuses sanctioned by the an- 
cient jurisprudence of Naples, has been abolished; feudal and corporation 
lordships have undergone the same fate. This country will henceforth be 
governed by just and impartial laws, common to every subject. 

“The police of the State has also been ameliorated; but the laws have 
not been able entirely to deliver the kingdom from banditti; time alone 
and great prosperity in the nation will bring on this desirable result. Un- 
til ee, armed patroles have been formed, whose duty is to discover 
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the haunts of these banditti; thisis the surest means of repressing, if not of 
destroying them. 

“ Perhaps in foreign nations it has excited no small surprise to read the 
Decree by which the King of Naples enters into measures of great rigor 
against secret pan soem see Carbonari, the Calderari, and even Freema- 
sons). Any where but at Naples, it is difficult to conceive how such socie- 
ties can be formidable to a Government, if it be strong and well organised. 
But it must not be forgotten that this kingdom has undergone some dread- 
ful revolutions; that there undoubtedly exist a great number of discontented 
individuals, enemies to all order ; that these societies serve as a centre of re- 
union for the discontented; that, in short, they extend and multiply 
throughout all Italy with as much rapidity as success. All the Govern- 
ments of the Peninsula imagine it necessary to guard against their real’ or 
rer projects ; every where are these Societies persecuted, which form 
different species of sects, having religious symbols, and whose members are 
known by signs and by words uoknown to any one that is not initiated. It 
remains to be ascertained whether persecutions are the means to extinguish 
these sects. We perceive that neither intolerance, the axe of the execu- 
tioner, nor the stake, could hinder the sects of Luther and Calvin from 
establishing themselves. 

“ But it is time to render justice to the enlightened and philosophical 
Minister to whom the King of Naples grants his confidence. It is to him, 
no doubt, that is owing the recal of all those distinguished persons who under 
the former Governments, having exercised important functions either in 
the administration, the magistracy, or the army, had thought it prudent to 
withdraw from their country at the period of the restoration, in order to 
shelter themselves from persecution. On their return to their homes, they 
recovered their property, their honors at Court, and several even obtained 
their former situations. 

“In consequence of the same system of justice and loyalty, scarcely one 
inferior agent of the suppressed Government was deposed or removed. At 
Naples, the words pardon, oblivion of the past, pronounced by the Sovereign, 
did not prove a mere formula of deceit, a base decoy ; there every thing was 
really pardoned and forgotten. This conduct, truly noble and patriotic, 
disarmed every faction, consolidated the government, and facilitated its 
operations ; it guaranteed to it the attachment of the nation ; and the his- 
torian who had felt himself compelled to record in his annals the grievous 
fault, the crime committed by the Neapolitan government in 1799, may af- 
terwards add, that at a later period, it effaced and expiated this fault as 
much as possible, by acts of clemency and equity. 

“If, however, we were to listen to detractors, we should be afraid lest we 
have here scattered praises that are little deserving of the name. If we 
credit them, this generosity, this liberality is but a vain appearance: nothing 
is changed, say they, in the principles that direct the court of Naples; to 
re-establish ancient despotism is their sole aim and wish. But what can 
the allegations of malevolence do against facts? Let us continue, in order 
to destroy them, to relate facts. 

“The Neapolitan Government being convinced that education is neces- 
sary for civilized nations, public schouls have in consequence been multi- 
plied, and the new method of mutual instruction has been adopted, as best 
calculated to secure advantage. Out of regard to a more elevated class, the 
cultivation of science and literature has been promoted, and means have 
been adupted to give to the ancient academies a reputation and influence 
which they did not before possess. If the revolution has destroyed a great 
number of learned men, individuals noted for their skill in every branch, 
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there will soon appear again others, fostered by the protection of Ferdinand 
and his minister. 

“To increase, at the same time, the treasures of science and the fine arts, 
the government has not only continued the researches undertaken at Pom- 
peii, but has ordered others to be made at Puzzeoli. The expenses, which 
these necessarily require, will not be lost ; they will ultimately turn to the 
advantage of the country. Foreigners come from all parts of the globe to 
contemplate and admire those master-pieces of art which for many ages 
have been preserved in the earth. We are daily hearing that fresh disco- 
veries of curiosity enrich the museums of Naples; that quantities of objects 
are accumulating, which may either furnish models for artists or subjects 
of learned meditation for the antiquary and philosopher.” 


Nothing can more satisfactorily illustrate the real character of 
the pretended friends to liberty, both on the Continent and in this 
penny than the attempt which was made to overthrow a Govern- 
ment that was thus steadily pursuing the path of amelioration, and 
the exulting joy which the Liberals of England betrayed, when it 
was thought that the Neapolitan Revolution had succeeded. 

We every day see means put in practice for inducing the peo- 

le of France to rise against the mild Government of de Bour- 
ns !—Where is there to be found, in the whole of the publica- 
tions of the English Revolutionists, a single appeal to the people 
of Austria or Rueda, against the inexorable despotism by which 
they are oppressed ? 


CONCLUSION. 


In the preceding Sections I have developed my ideas of the state 
of Europe,—of the spirit which ought to govern the Congress of 
Verona,—and of the course which ought to be adopted by the 
English Ministry. ; 

t may be thought, from the tenor of my observations, and 
from the circumstance that the views which I have developed are 
at variance with the course of foreign policy which was really pur- 
sued by the late Marquis of Londonderry, that there is in what I 
have written an implied censure upon the capacity of the Noble 
Marquis. But such an opinion would be unfounded ; for, in the 
first place, a more enlarged experience has been gained since the 
Congress of Vienna, of which Lord Londonderry had not, of 
course, all the advantage ;—and, secondly, though the Noble 
Lord was in some respects deceived by the Diplomatic characters 
with whom he became associated after the peace (and his personal 
intimacy with whom perhaps contributed largely to the deception), 
it was impossible for any Minister to display greater fortitude and 
talents than Lord Londonderry did during the war. Perhaps the 
constitution of his mind was better fitted for encountering open 
and formidable dangers, than for ppeyrey | the wiles and 
subtleties of Foreign Cabinets ; and it may be, that he was more 
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in his element when conterding against political storms, than 
when engaged in steering the vessel of the State through the 
smooth but insidious currents of foreign diplomatic intrigue. 

But, whatever might be the influential motives which induced 
Lord Londonderry to acquiesce in any proceedings of the Conti- 
nental Powers that were impolitic, or inconsistent with correct 
principles, knowing, as I do, the acute understanding of Mr. Can- 
ning, and the lofty and commanding character of his energetic 
mind, I cannot for a moment doubt that he will boldly and fear- 
lessly pursue that path which is most conducive to the welfare, and 
most consistent with the honor of his country. 

The whole character of his Foreign Policy when formerly in 
office, gives the strongest possible assurance of this. ~ That he was 
always favorable to the cause of liberty and national independence, 
was proudly and honorably manifested in his inflexible resistance 
to the military despotism of Buonaparte, even while he was a 
Member of the Opposition, during the short-lived Whig Ministry. 
He has the glory of being the author of the assistance which was 
given by this country to the Spaniards, in their triumphant struggle 
for their national independence. Had the Government of Eng- 
land been inthe hands of our whigs, or pseudo liberals, at that event- 
ful crisis, Spain would have received no aid from this country ; and 
the British army would never have entered upon that career which 
gained it unfading renown, and which ultimately led to the total 
downfall of the Military Tyrant of Europe. 

But it is not necessary to recur to remote events for evidence of 
the principles and spirit of Mr. Canning. The following passage 
in his speech to his constituents at Liverpool, so lately as the $0th 
of August last, proves that Mr. Canning has surveyed the Conti- 
nent with the eye of a philosopher and a Statesman,—that though 
he discountenances the violent and wild manifestations of the re- 
volutionary principle, he also declines to sanction the arbitrar 
measures of some of the foreign Governments,—and, above all, 
that he continues to have a full and just impression of the dignity 
and power of Great Britain,—of the “commanding position 
which she holds,”—and of her right to consider herself in the 
lofty character of “Umpire,” in the collisions of states, and the 
conflicts between Sovereigns and their subjects. 


“ This subject becomes the more important, when we consider that in the 
age in which we live there exists in some countries an open, and in others a 
secret struggle against monarchy and aristocracy—God be praised we have not 
our part to take in such a struggle—God be praised we have already de- 
rived all the benefit which santie derived from the conflict, and therefore it 
is our duty not to side in the assault with those who ask too much, or with those 
who will grant nothing. We ought not to stimulate either party ; we ought 
to stand upon a firm basis, as spectators interested in the contest, and perhaps 
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ultimately the umpire,—But if we prematurely make ourselves a party, we 
shall also lose the commanding position which we hold; we shall also lose the 
power of doing much good, and perhaps run the risk of having our own insti- 
tutions not altered but overthrown.” 


In conformity with his own declarations, therefore, and with 
the principles and suggestions which I have submitted in this 
work, Mr. Canning will doubtless offer the advice of England to 
the Congress of Sovereigns, on affairs which more immediately 
concern themselves, and firmly state to them the line of policy to 
be adopted by England, in her individual and independent capacity, 
—a line of policy, which, in his hands, I am sure will be such 
as is consisteyt with her rank, her interests, and her character. 

._I know not with what sentiments his determination to act in 
such a manner might be received by some of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. It may be, that they have generally been of opinion that 
our past foreign policy was right; it may be that they have gen- 
erally thought it was wrong. it may be, that whatever their former 
opinions were, they now see the necessity of entering upon a bold, 
a determined, an independent course of action,—or it may be 
that they are more than ever resolved to rely wholly upon the in- 
fluence which the character of Great Britain undoubtedly posses- 
ses, and when that influence fails, to follow in the train of the 
Continental Powers, when they cannot /ead without the exertion 
of a strenuous if not a painful effort. 

I know not,—lI say,—what may be the actual feelings of the 
Cabinet ;—but this I do know, that Mr. Canning, in every thing 
relating to his own department, ought either to lead, or he ought 
to resign ! He is not of a temper, —he has proved that he is not of 
a temper,—to yield to the- domineering pretensions of power 
abroad, I hope he will also prove that he is not of a temper to 
yield improper deference to timid councils at home. 

I know not what spirit will pervade the Councils of the Sove- 
reigns and their Ministers at Verona. But I do know that the in- 
dependent sentiments and the manly voice of England ought to be 
heard in their Council Room; that she should firmly assert her 
own principles; and should unequivocally avow her dissent from 
all propositions or conclusions that are opposed to them. 

And, let it not be supposed that the sentiments of England have 
really lost any thing of their weight, The speeches of the Oppo- 
sition in Parliament, and the incessant labors of the disaffected 
portion of the Press, have indeed tended to induce 2n opinion on 
the Continent that England has exhausted herself by the great 
struggle in which she has been engaged; and that a long repose 
is necessary to her, for the alleviation of her burdens, and for the 
restoration of her strength. 
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But, she has only to advance her front, in order to strike every 
one with the conviction that her power is unimpaired. The v 
symptoms of debility which the condition of some of her internal 
interests seems to betray, are nothing more than the languor at- 
tendant upon a state of comparative inactivity. The consciousness 
of her own energies, and the exertion of her strength, are all that 
is necessary for the exhibition of her wonted vigor. 

It has been the practice of our mock Liberals, both in and out 
of Parliament, on every occasion on which the influence of Eng- 
land should have been exerted on the Continent, to intimidate our 
own Government, and to embolden those of her rivals, by repre- 
sentations of her impoverished state, and by the loud and frequent 
repetition of the assertion, that, loaded as she is with debt and op- 
pressed and crippled by taxation, she is in the deplorable condi- 
tion of being utterly unable to sustain her attitude and rank 
amongst nations, and that the only conduct which could become 
her, is the tame and quiescent tranquillity which is suited to her 
altered circumstances,—to her exhausted resources and her shat- 
tered strength ! 

It is time that she should set at defiance the croakings of the 
malevolent, and that she should disregard the ill-founded lamenta- 
tions of the ignorant and the weak. 


Enterprise and exertion are necessary to her E sapee vigor and 


to her health. Action is her element; and exercise of her 
prodigious powers, the best means of their preservation.—All the 
principles of the science of political economy go to establish the 
position, that the ills under which she does suffer, are the ills, not 
of exhaustion, but of repletion ! The sources of her wealth, so far 
from being drained, are gorged with the surplus treasures for 
which the inactivity of peace has furnished no sufficient outlets. 
Her powers are not broken down! They are only partially 
unemployed ! Even war, so much to be deprecated and dreaded 
on the ground of humanity, would infuse new commercial and 
political life into her veins; and while she buckled on her armor 
she would feel the exhilarating effects of the increased circulation 
which the movement would excite in every part of her system. 

Let her therefore maintain her dignity, and abate not one jot 
of her pretensions to pre-eminence in the Councils of Europe. 

In opposition to what I have stated respecting Mr. Canning’s 
liberal views, and his favorable disposition towards the cause of 
true freedom on the Continent, I know it will be objected by our 
spurious liberals, that Mr. Canning must be hostile to political 
amelioration abroad, since he is the avowed enemy of the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform at home ! 
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But, is it come to this, that attachment to the principles of li- 
berty can in no other way be manifested, than in attempting to 
change the Constitution of the English House of Commons! What is 
the true nature of the cry for this Reform? Is it any thing more, — 
does it mean any thing more,—than the cry of the French Liberals 
for ¢* Napoleon II. ?”—Is the demand for reform really the rallying 
cry of the friends of liberty; or is it only the watch-word of a 
restless and ambitious faction ? If it be sincere, is it the intention 
of its supporters to rest satisfied with a change of the Commons, 
or is it their aim to extend their recreative hand to the House of 
Lords and the Crown also? If they leave the Lords and the Crown 
untouched, their reformation of the Commons will be absolutely 
unproductive of any consequences. If, supposing them to succeed 
with the Commons, they intend to proceed farther :—what is it 
but a Repus.ic which under the name of Reform, they are seeking 
to establish ? 

If it be a Republic which they desire, let them at once state their 
object fairly and openly. That will be a proposition, not only 
tangible, but complete in its nature, and definite in its extent and 
its results. No man sees the end of Reform ;—whereas the idea of 
a Republic can be distinctly stated, and is with facility understood. 
From a Reform of the House of Commons, if the principles of 
change are to go no farther, the only result that can be discerned 
(if there would be any result whatever), is disorder. But, if the 
change is to be carried further, it is easy to foresee that it is to 
result in republicanism. 

If the Reformers were sincere, therefore, the question to be dis- 
cussed with them would be, the practicability, expediency, and 
political advantage, of converting England into a Republic ! 

As those of the Reformers who understand their own proposi- 
tions, however, are not sincere, it would be idle to argue against 
their pretended assumption that the enemies of their Reform are 
the enemies of Liberty. 

Reform is nothing more than the Cheval de Bataille of a fac- 
tion. It is employed merely as an instrument for working upon 
the passions and feelings of the ignorant multitude. It is the 
market in which its advocates endeavor to sell their talents. In all 
representative Governments, the Ministers must have a majority 
amongst the representatives of the nation, or the governments 
could not go on. The leading reformers know this very well ; 
and the proof of their insincerity in advocating that cause which 
they falsely denominate the cause of liberty, is, that they have 
uniformly abandoned it on entering into office, and even on being 
offered an inconsiderable employment. A paltry pension would 
buy off every advocate of reform ; though many of those very per- 
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sons would continue rational friends to the cause of liberty through- 
out their lives. 

To conclude :—Machiavel, in his “ Prince,” has said that the 
best proof a Sovereign gives of his wisdom is the discernment which 
he employs in the choice of able men to become his Ministers.—His- 
tory, in recording the character of our Elizabeth, has assigned to 
her this evidence of the superiority of her capacity for government, 
His present Majesty, when he drat exercised the royal functions 
as Prince Regent, had the wisdom to bestow his confidence on 
Ministers, who, though he had previously been estranged from 
them, had been found most capable of directing the affairs of the 
State, and who carried it triumphantly through the dangers by 
which it was surrounded. How different would have been the re- 
sults, not only for this country but for Europe, had Whigs or the 
mock liberals been in power ! 

When our gracious Sovereign first assumed the reins of Go- 
vernment in 1811, England was at war with almost every state in 
Europe. But, with the Regency, a new era commenced, Scarce- 
ly had his Royal Highness been called to exercise his high duties, 
when intelligence was received of the overthrow of the enemy at 
Busaco in Portugal. Soon afterwards, in consequence of the 
vigorous support which the British Ministers had given to Spain, 
and of the able operations of our Commander-in-Chief at Lisbon, 
Massena was compelled to retire from Portugal. From that pe- 
riod, out inveterate enemy experienced nothing but disasters and 
defeats ; and the contest, planned and sustained by the wisdom of 
out Councils, and triumphantly conducted by the skill of our com- 
manders, and the heroism of our troops, terminated by putting in 
our power the most formidable foe with whom the British Empire 
and Europe had ever contended. 

Such were the benefits conferred upon us by Ministers chosen 
by the Prince Regent of England ; and the same Royal and Illus- 
trious Personage, his present Majesty George IV., by calling to 
his Councils such a man as Mr. Canning, and by associating that 
Right Honorable Gentleman in the Ministry with such characters 
as the Earl of Liverpool and Mr. Peel, has rendered the British 
Government a rock of adamant! It may equally defy impotent 
croakers and designing plot-mongers. 

“This England never did nor never shall 
« Lie at the proud foot uf a conqueror. 
“Come the three corners of the world in arms, 


* And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
“If England to itself do rest but true.” 


LEWIS GOLDSMITH. 
London, October 17, 1822. 
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CHAPITRE VII. 
RfsSUME DE LA SITUATION DES CABINETS A L’£GARD 
DES PEUPLES. 


J & n’entends point établir sous ce titre un examen de la situation 
domestique de chaque cabinet a P’égard de la nation qu'il gouverne. 
Loin de moi la pensée de diriger une censure hostile contre des 
administrations qui, plus ou moins imparfaites, doivent toutes ce- 
pendant avoir pour objet le bien commun du prince et du pays. Je 
ne vois que des masses, que l’ensemble du systéme des cabinets. 
Lorsqu’un certain nombre de puissances s’érige en tribunal euro- 
péen, il est naturel de rechercher quels ont été les rapports précé- 
dents des cabinets avec les nations sur le sort desquelles ce tribunal 
s’arroge le droit de prononcer. [I n’est pas surtout inutile de 
rappeler aux cabinets les promesses mises par eux en oubli, lorsque 
chaque jour leurs écrivains officiels font le procés aux peuples et 
taxent de révolte toute tendance de ceux-ci a des améliorations dont 
on leur a donné l’espérance sans se mettre en peine de les exécuter. 
Les rapports précédents des cabinets avec les peuples ont naturelle- 
ment formé entre eux une sorte de compte od figurent les services 
mutuels et les engagements antérieurs. En balangant, pour ainsi 
dire, l’actif et le passif des uns et des autres, on trouvera de quel 
cété sont les créanciers, de quel cété les débiteurs. 1] serait bizarre 
que ce fussent ces derniers qui, au lieu de songer a l’acquittement 
de leurs engagements échus, prétendissent ne payer le bienfait que 
par l’ingratitude, et le dévouement que par la persécution. 
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La situation de la Russie a |’égard de la Gréce n’a pas besoin, 
je pense, de reparaitre ici. A cété des diversions nombreuses 
faites par les Grecs en faveur du cabinet de Pétersbourg, des exci- 
tations de ce cabinet et des assurances qu’il a cent fois renouvelées 
aux Grecs d’un affranchissement infaillible et prochain, il ne faut 
que placer son immobile apathie a l’aspect du massacre de cette 
malheureuse nation. L’état respectif est connu. . 

Puisque j'ai commencé par la Russie, je ne puis pas omettre ses 
rapports avec la nation polonaise. Je passe sous silence les atro- 
cités du régne de Catherine II. Peut-étre pour les héritiers de cette 
princesse, est-ce un devoir d’adoucir par le bien actuel le souvenir 
des maux passés. Je pars d’une date toute récente. La premiére 
promesse faite aux Polonais était de leur rendre leur nationalité.' 
Est-ce avoir rempli cet engagement qu’avoir appliqué a un coin de 
territoire le nom pompeux de royaume de Pologue? On connait la 
proclamation du mois de Mai 1815, par laquelle le cabinet de Pé- 
tersbourg déclarait que le but de la coalition contre la France ayait 
été “ de reconquérir l'indépendance des nations et de lui donner 
pour bases la justice, la modération, et Jes idées libérales, trop long- 
temps effacées par le despotisme militaire du livre des droits civils 
et politiques des peuples.” On se rappelle que cette méme pro- 
clamation garantissait aux Polonais ‘‘ tous les moyens pour perfec- 
tionner leurs lois, la libre circulation des lumiéres* dans leur pays.” 
Les amis de la liberté n’ont pas oublié non plus que les institutions 
libérales données a la Pologne devaient étre étendues a la Russie, 
comme l’indique ce passage du discours prononcé a louverture de 
la diéte du royaume de Pologne le 15-27 Mars 1818. “ L’organi- 
sation qui était en vigueur dans votre pays a permis l’établissement 
immédiat de celle que je vous ai donnée, en mettant en pratique les 
principes de ces institutions libérales qui n’ont cessé de faire l’objet 
de ma sollicitude, et dont j’espére, avec l’aide de Dieu, étendre 
Vinfluence salutaire sur toutes les contrées que Dieu a confiées a 
mes soins.” Les peuples avaient entendu ce langage avec la plus 
vive joie. A peine Carlsbad avait jeté un cri de guerre contre la 
liberté des nations, que les échos de la Pologne furent forcés d’en 
répéter le triste murmure. Un édit enchaina ce qui, dans ce pays, 
existait de liberté de la presse. Quelque * temps aprés une diéte 
courageuse ayant repoussé avec |’unanimité la plus patriotique un 
projet de loi qui blessait l’esprit national, cette indépendance d’o- 
pinion fut aussitét punie par la dissolution de cette assemblée. 
Ainsi en Pologne le régime constitutionnel est au moins suspendu. 
C’est la qu’ont abouti tant de magnifiques protestations! Quelles 


* Réponse de S. M. l'empereur Alexandre a une députation Polonaise, 
* La suppression récente des deux meilleurs journaux qui paraissaient a 
vente repond mal a ces flatteuses promesses. 
n 1820. 
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constitutions que celles dont une. décision de cabinet peut arbi- 
trairement ajourner ou méme anéantir lexistence ! 

La déclaration de guerre fait par le congrés de Carlsbad a la 
liberté des nations nous conduit a des rapports d’une nature encore 
bien plus affligeante, ceux des cabinets de Berlin et de Vienne avec 
les Etats Germaniques. Les nations en 1812 et 1813 se sont dé- 
vouées pour les gouvernements. Ceux-ci ont prodigué aux nations 
les assurances d’une liberté effective et prochaine. L’Europe a 
sous les yeux les paroles et les faits. Dans un cété de la balance 
elle voit les sacrifices des peuples, leur sang versé pour le raffer- 
missement des trénes. L’autre bassin de la balance attendait pour 
contrepoids la liberté. En ce qui concerne I Autriche et la Prusse, 
ce second bassin est encore vide. 

Si nous passons de |’Allemagne en Italie, nous trouverons en- 
core et des promesses faites aux peuples, et ces promesses violées. 
En 1809, l’archiduc Jean promettait aux Italiens de leur rendre 
“une patrie indépendante, une constitution, et méme la gloire de 
leurs beaux siécles.” Au nom de la méme puissance, le général 
Nugent leur renouvelait, en 1813, les mémes protestations. D’un 
autre cOté, en 1814, lord William Bentinck les assurait des principes 
libéraux et désintéressés de ! Angleterre ; il leur proposait l’exemple 
de la Sicile, de la Hollande, surtout de I’ Espagne. “ L’ Italie,” disait- 
il, “ restera-t-elle seule sous le joug? Guerriers d’ Italie, on ne vous 
demande pas de venir a nous, mais on vous demande de défendre 
vos droits et votre liberté. Appelez-nous, et nous volerons a votre 
secours. Alors nos forces réunies rendront |’ Italie ce qu’elle était aux 
époques les plus brillantes, et ce qu’est maintenant |’ Espagne.” 
L’ Espagne d’alors, c’était Espagne gouvernée par la constitution 
des cortés, par cette constitution contre laquelle conspirent au- 
jourd’hui les cabinets qui, a cette €poque, la reconnaissaient par 
des traités, et formaient alliance avec elle. L Italie, en 1815, est 
devenue un domaine disponible entre les mains du congrés de 
Vienne. Les proclamations de l’archiduc Jean, du général Nugent 
et de lord Bentinck ont été oubliées. Vainement les Italiens en 
ont invoqué le souvenir: lord Castlereagh a manqué de mémoire 
comme le cabinet autrichien, On ne s’est souvenu ni des promesses 
d’indépendance faites a la république de Génes, ni des promesses 
de liberté faites 4 la Lombardie. L’Autriche a cru faire un grand 
effort de popularité en accordant a ses possessions d’Italie le ti- 
tre de royaume Lombardo-Vénitien. Malheureux royaume! le 
seul avantage que lui ait valu le maintien d’une dénomination 
locale est d’avoir hérité en méme temps des lois et de l’in- 
quisition d’état de Venise.t Cependant les maux de l’Italie ne 
sont pas a leur terme. Plusieurs fois, dans les derniéres guerres, le 


' On se rappelle l'édit qui porte peine de mort contre tout Carbonari. 
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royaume de Naples, pour servir.]’Angleterre et l’Autriche, avait 
couru a sa ruine, en s’armant contre la France. En 1822, au sein 
de la paix, sous d’injustes prétextes, il en est récompensé par Vin- 
vasion d’une armée autrichienne, L’Angleterre, qui pourrait em- 
pécher cette invasion, blame le sophisme par lequel on la motive, 
et en tolére l’application. Pourquoi, dans cette derniére époque, le 
nom de la France vient-il se méler indirectement au nom des cabi- 
nets oppresseurs? Mais la France n’a fait tort qu’d elle-méme. 
Les cabinets de Vienne et de Londres avaient d'autres devoirs a 
remplir envers le royaume de Naples; ils lui devaient quelque re- 
connaissance pour son dévouement a leur cause ; ils avaient fait en 
énéral a I’ltalie entiére des promesses d’une toute autre nature. 
cabinet autrichien a couvert l’odieux de l’injustice par les avan- 
tages de l’occupation. Pour l’Angleterre, nul bénétice n’a com- 
pensé la honte. 

Mais la dette la plus sacrée, la créance la plus légitime se trouvent, 
sans contredit, dans les rapports de |’Angleterre, de la Prusse, 
de l’Autriche et de la Russie avec |’Espagne. Si, a la fin de la 
longue lutte qu'il a soutenue vingt ans, le gouvernement britannique 
est resté maitre du champ de bataille, a qui en est-il redevable? a 
sa — a ses trésors, au continent tout entier? Non, a un allié 
unique, a la nation espagnole. 

La Prusse, a la suite d’une entreprise téméraire, ' est tombée 
dans le néant. Le cadavre de son artiticielle grandeur est étendu 
dans la poussi¢re. Berlin méme est occupé. L/allié de la Prusse, 
qui l’a excitée a la guerre, qui est arrivé trop tard a son secours, 
qui, en traitant de la paix, a pris une part de ses dépouilles, le ca- 
binet de Pétersbourg, a consenti que la ville de Berlin conservat 
garnison francaise, sous la condition que, de son cété, il prolonge- 
rait occupation de la Moldavie et de la Valachie. Le palais de 
Frédéric IL pouvait long-temps encore étre un quartier-général 
francais. Qui donc intercédera pour la Prusse? une puissance qui 
ne négocie que l’épée a la main, |’Espagne, la seule Espagne, en 
forgant les Frangais dé porter cent cinquante mille hommes au- 
dela des Pyrénées, Le territoire prussien est délivré: Frédéric- 
Guillaume est rentré dans sa capitale ; qui I’y a ramené? la nation 
espagnole, 

Tandis que Napoléon, étonné du peu de progrés de ses lieute- 
nants, veut en personne porter des coups décisifs a cette nation cent 
fois vaincue, et toujours indomptable, le cabinet autrichien, en 
1809, a jugé l’occasion propice. Le partage des forces de la 
France multiplie pour lui les chances du succes, Déja c’en est 
un trés-grand d’arracher de Espagne Napoléon, et de perpétuer 
ainsi cette guerre dévorante. Nupoléon quitte en frémissant les 
bords du Manganarés ; il accourt sur le Danube; il combat, il tri- 


! En 1806. 
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omphe, il est dans Vienne pour la seconde fois. ‘Tous les obsta- 
cles sont applanis; la victoire lui prodigue ses lauriers dans les 
champs de Wagram ; il s’arréte et négucie. Maitre d’étendre plus 
loin ses conquétes, s'il est impatient de signer la paix, quel est |’as- 
cendant soudain qui lui inspire cette modération inattendue? qui 
sauve l’Autriche du ressentiment d’un ennemi vivement offensé? le 
méme auxiliaire qui a sauvé la Prusse, la nation espagnole. 

Une vaste guerre conduit Napoléon 4 Moscou. Le vain- 
queur de Smolensk, le vainqueur de la Moscowa revient en 
fugitif 4 Paris, comme retourna Xerxés a Persépolis; mais 
Xerxés ne reparait pas au bout de trois mois pour effacer 
par des prodiges la honte de ses passagéres défaites. Napo- 
léon double pour les champs de Lutzen leurs titres a /’im- 
mortalité. Il rend Bautzen fameux, et poursuit jusqu’en Silésie, 
od un armistice Varréte, Jes armées prussiennes et russes. Et 
quels sont les instruments de ses nouveaux trophées? des soldats 
novices dont le bras faible encore ne soutient qu’avec peine le 
poids des armes, S’il avait avec lui la moitié de ses vieilles bandes 
occupées ailleurs, il pourrait encore dicter la paix ; et, cette fois 
plus circonspect, il s’arréterait sur la Vistule ou sur le Borysthéne. 
Oa sont donc ces bataillons aguerris dont la présence lui rendrait 
en Allemagne et en Pologne sa domination détruite ? qui les retient, 
qui les occupe, quel infatigable ennemi, battu par eux la veille, les 
provoque encore au combat le lendemain ? qui sauve enfin la Russie 
comme la Prusse et |’ Autriche? La nation espagnole. 

Dans le dernier choc de Napoléon contre Europe soulevée, la 
plus grande force des puissances réunies a été lattiédissement de 
la France 4 Végard de son chef; et la principale cause, l’unique 
cause peut-étre de ce changement, a été la guerre avec I’ Espagne. 
Dans les guerres, plusieurs fois renouvelées, avec |’ Autriche, avec 
la Prusse, avec la. Russie, la France voyait un conflit de prince a 
prince, d’Etat 4 Etat, de cabinet a cabinet. On pouvait y aperce- 
voir des guerres d’ambition, mais de justes motifs légitimaient aussi 
l’animosité des Frangais contre les cabinets étrangers. En Espagne, 
ce n’est pas avec un cabinet, mais avec une nation que la lutte est 
engagée; et c’est lA seulement qu’un triomphe définitif est refusé a 
nos armes. Napoléon régnerait encore, toutes les puissances du 
continent seraient encore a ses pieds, |’Angleterre aurait subi une 
seconde fois la paix d’Amiens, si, se bornant a des guerres de ca- 
binet contre des cabinets, d’armée contre des armées, il n’efit pas 
déclaré Ja guerre au moral d’une nation. 

En échange de tout ce que les peuples ont fait pour les cabinets, 
quels biens, quels présents, quels avantages leur ont été offerts? 
Od sont les actes qui attestent la gratitude des cabinets? Nous 
voyons des congrés, puis des congrés, puis encore des congrés. 

Le mot est doux a l’oreille ; il représente la fin des combats, la 
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cessation du bruit des armes. Jadis deux ou trois congrés suffi- 
saient pour remplir un siécle et pour illustrer une ville. Aujourd’hui 
c’est au sein méme de la paix que les congrés se rassemblent. Le 
gofit du monvement a survécu a la guerre, et, comme la guerre, la 
paix compte aussi ses campagnes. Chaque année, chaque ville de- 
mande a un congrés nouveau sa part de célébrité. ant de gloire 
cessera presque d’étre de la gloire, et l’admiration pourrait bien 
expirer de lassitude ; mais si l’esprit se fatigue d’admirer, le coeur 
ne se lasse point d’étre sensible aux bienfaits. Que les cabinets 
marquent chacune de leurs assemblées par des services rendus a la 
civilisation ; que chaque congrés ajoute une liberté a celles dont 
les peuples devraient jouir déja, et notre Europe moderne sera I'el- 
dorado social du genre humain, et les cabinets pourront se con- 
vainere que la reconnaissance des peuples est un trésor qui ne 
sépuise jamais. Sans doute il est agréable de pouvoir juger par 
ces absences souvent assez longues, qui retiennent certains mo- 
narques loin de leurs états, que leurs pays sont si bien gouvernés, 
qu’ov s’y passe a merveille de leur présence. Cependant n’est-il 
pas permis de croire que la résidence de ces princes dans leurs 
foyers serait plus utile encore a leurs sujets? Comme la sagesse 
orientale est en faveur, et la politique turque fort a la mode, c’est 
leur autorité que nous emprunterons, en citant un fait quin’est pas 

ici hors de place. On se rappelle que Charles XII, pendant son 

séjour 4 Bender, ayant reproché au visir Méhémet de n’avoir pas 

fait prisonnier le Tsar Pierre, comme il pouvait le faire, Méhémet 
lui répondit: ‘‘ Et si j’avais pris le Tsar, qui aurait gouverné son 

empire? il ne faut pas que tous les rois sortent de chez eux.” 

Apparemment de nos jours il n’en est plus ainsi. Quoi qu’il en soit 

de Putilité ou du danger des nouvelles habitudes de quelques princes, 

si ces habitudes nouvelles sont dignes d’éloge, ces princes en ont 

tout le mérite, il n’y a point 1a imitation de leur part, On peut 

assurer, qu’a leur place, les monarques dont ils sont les héritiers 

n’auraient pas agi de cette maniére. Je ne sais pas bien od serait, 

dans les circonstances actuelles, ou Pierre Jer, ou Catherine II ; 

mais ce qui @ mes yeux est tout-a-fait démontré, c’est que ni I’un 

ni l’autre ne serait a Vérone. 

Le but de toutes ces réunions des princes, leur objet annoncé 
du moins, est le maintien de la paix entre tous les Etats européens. 
La paix est le premier des biens sans contredit ; mais pour ’homme 
civilisé qu’est-ce que la paix? le repos avec la liberté? Sans la 
liberté le repos n’est pas la vie, c’est la mort sociale, c’est le calme 
de latombe. Est-ce cette derniére sorte de paix que les cabinets 
sont jaloux de maintenir? Mais il s’agit de paix entre les Etats ? 
Nul état n’a levé |’étendard contre un autre gouvernement. “Nul 
peuple n’est sorti de sa froutiére pour attaquer un autre peuple. 
Cependant les congrés ont fait marcher des armées; ils ont envahi 
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un royaume hors d’état de se défendre, Quoi! c’est la paix entre 
les divers Etats européens que les congrés ont a coeur de conserver, 
et ce sont eux qui portent la guerre 1a od elle n’existait pas! Les 
congrés ont érigé en dogmes d’incroyables maximes. Leur symbole 
trouve des incrédules. Comme Mahomet, comme Charlemagne, 
ils appellent 4 leur secours la persuasion du glaive. Sous la pro- 
tection de leurs armées se forment des commissions militares, 
s élévent des échafauds, se dressent des listes de proscription. Les 
peuples sont immobiles, on les proclame heureux. C’est la le 
bonheur selon le pouvoir absolu. Ainsi chaque congrés a frappé 
la liberté de quelques peuples et l’indépendance de quelques gou- 
vernements, Faut-il s’étonner que chacune de ces villes, chacun de 
ces congrés forme une date sinistre et rappelle un souvenir de mal- 
heurs? Faut-il s’étonner que leur nom retentisse, a l’oreille des 
nations, comme un tocsin d’alarme, comme le tintement des 
funérailles ? 

Si les comptes des cabinets et des peuples devaient se clore 
comme ceux des particuliers, quel solde en faveur des peuples ! 
quelle dette a Ja charge des cabinets! 


CHAPITRE VIII. 


DU CONGRES DE VERONE, 


Lorsguve Genseric, quittant Carthage, donna au commandant 
de sa flotte ordre de mettre a la voile, le pilote lui demanda de quel 
c6té il devait le conduire : “‘ Vers les peuples que Dieu veut punir,” 
lui répondit ce prince. Sans doute, par une inspiration plus bu- 
maine, chacun des monarques qui ont récemment quitté leurs Etats 
pour aller au loin décider du sort des nations étrangéres, aura. dit 
au chef de son cortége : “ Méne-moi vers les peuples que Dieu 
veut sauver,” O Italie! puisse cette espérance n’étre pas trompeuse 
pour toi! 

Quel est le caractére de la réunion de cabinets assemblés a Vé- 
rone? Ce congrés, comme ceux d’Aix-la-Chapelle, de Troppau, 
de Laybach, est tout simplement une autocratie européenne. II y 
a quelque temps, le journal officiel de la Grande-Bretagne, dans 
la feuille qui la premiére révéla l’intention od parait étre le nou- 
veau ministére britannique, de rompre la longue connivence du 
ministére précédent aux vues usurpatrices de la Sainte-Alliance, 
demandait si S, M. l’empereur Alexandre se croyait \’autocrate de 
l'Europe. Nous demanderons a notre tour si le ministére britan- 
nique actuel, partie intégrante du congrés de Vérone, ne devient 
pas membre d’une véritable autocratie ; sice n’est pas un pouvoir 
autocratique que celui qui prétend pouvoir prononcer sur les 
formes de it we veoe intérieure de telles ou telles nations, sans en 
avoir regu d’elles le mandat, que celui qui agit de son propre mouve- 
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ment, qui ne tient que de lui seul sa délégation, qui n’a de titres enfin 
que ceux dont lui-méme est la source ? 

Le caractére du congrés étant déterminé, quelle est la nature de 
sa composition? Nous voyons a Vérone trois monarques, et les 
plénipotentiaires de deux puissances. Que les princes soient _ 
sents ou absents, ce sont les cabinets seuls qui agissent. Cing 
cabinets sont réunis. Chacun d’eux est entouré d’un cortége de 
diplomates qui forment son conseil. Ainsi, cing gouvernements 
sont représentés A Vérone. ‘Tous les autres en sont exclus; mais 
admettons comme légitime dans ces cing gouvernements, la repré- 
sentation générale du pouvoir; les nations sont-elles donc désin- 
téressées dans les questions qu'il s’agit de débattre et de résoudre ? 
Si, au contraire, ce sont leurs intéréts les plus précieux, les plus 
directs, qui sont mis en jeu, od est leur représentation ? qui parlera 
pour elles? qui fera valoir leurs réclamations? qui établira leurs 
droits? J’honore infiniment tous les hommes qui out rempli 
d’utiles fonctions, soit dans l’intérieur des départements politiques, 
soit dans les missions a l’étranger ; mais, j’en demande pardon a 
leur expérience, si recommandable sous tant d’autres rapports, les 
habitudes de toute leur vie sont précisément dans cette circonstance 
un inconvénient et un danger. Leur instruction spéciale est celle 
qui est le moins bien placée au congrés, si toutefois, comme on le 
prétend, c’est de principes qu’on s’y occupe, et non de calculs. La 
question de notre époque est surtout une question de gouvernement 
civil, I] s’agit de savoir si les peuples ont droit de prétendre a 
étre gouvernés conformément a leur esprit et a leurs meoeurs, 
et non suivant l’esprit et les moeurs, soit de leurs aieux, soit 
de peuples étrangers; si les cabinets, sous prétexte de maintenir 
ce qui est légalement établi, ne dépassent pas leurs justes attribu- 
tions, en forgant des peuples qui ne sont pas leurs sujets de 
supporter l’existence d’abus, de vices d’administration trés-illégi- 
times en effet, bien que leur existence soit légale. Est-ce bien a 
des agents diplomatiques qu’il appartient de résoudre de pareilles 
difficultés? Pour eux, deux maximes composent le fonds de la 
science a laquelle ils se consacrent. Deux pensées occupent toute 
leur activité, au dehors étendre |’influence de leur gouvernement, 
au préjudice de celle des Etats étrangers ; au dedans étendre les 
attributions du pouvoir, aux dépens des droits des peuples et de 
tout corps qui jouirait d'une autorité quelconque, en diminution de 
celle du prince. Si l’on recherche quelle est la morale a leur usage, 
quels sont leur chatéchisme, leur bréviaire, on trouve que presque 
tous ils en sont encore a la politique du moyen Age. La justice, 
pour eux, c’est ou I’affermissement ou l’extension du pouvoir, “‘ Le 
plus grand acte de justice que puisse faire le prince,” dit Fra Paolo, 
“est de se maintenir. J’appelle justice tout ce qui concourt au main- 
tien de l’état.” Ces préceptes donnés aux Vénitiens sont ceux qui 
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président encore aujourd’hui aux destinées de l'Europe. Lorsque 
telles sont les maximes qui forment la régle de conduite des 
cabinets, lorsque ce sont des hommes nourris de ces maximes que 
les cabinets consultent, tout s’explique, et le langage et les actes ; 
Troppau et Laybach n’ont plus rien qui doive surprendre, et, s’il 
n’était pas survenu des incidents qui doivent modifier en quelques 
parties, les principes et plus encore les procédés, nous saurions 
d’avance ce que nous avons a attendre de Vérone. 

Il n’entre pas dans ma pensée de proposer pour la politique /es 
colloques qui, quelquefois, avaient leu devant les princes pour les 
démélés religieux. On sait trop qu’en définitive le théologien le 
plus habile était celui dont les arguments avaient pour eux !’appui 
de la force et du glaive; mais, si de nos jours de pareils combats 
en champ clos étaient encore possibles, avec quelle facilité les 
défenseurs de la liberté civile et politique des nations triompheraient 
des champions du pouvoir absolu, et briseraient les lances sophis- 
tiques de leur diplomatie! 

La premiére vérité qui saute aux yeux de tout homme raisonnable 
est celle-ci. Le caractére du congrés de Vérone est une auto- 
cratie qui,du moment qu'elle dépasse la frontiére des cing gouverne- 
ments dont elle se compose, devient un pouvoir usurpateur. La 
composition de ce pouvoir et le choix unilatéral de ses a sont 
une monstruosité, puisque Pune des parties intéressées siege comme 
juge sur son tribunal, et que l’autre n’a ni représentation, ni défen- 
seurs. 

Quel est maintenant objet des délibérations d’un tribunal si 
étrange, et composé de pareils éléments? La déclaration de Trop- 
pau nous avait appris que les cabinets avaient vu du méme ceil les 
révolutions d’Espagne, de Portugal et de Naples, mais que c’était 
de celle de Naples qu’ils s’occuperaient la premiere. La circulaire 
de Laybach, du 12 Mai 1821, sans révoquer ce qui avait été dé- 
claré 4 Troppau, mais y ajoutant une spécification nouvelle, nous 
a dit d’une maniére précise que “la réwnion se renouvellerait dans _, 
le courant de l'année prochaine; qu’on y prendrait en considéra- 
tion le terme a fixer aux mesures qui, de l’aveu de toutes les cours 
d'Italie, et particuligrement de celles de Naples et de Turin, avaient 
été jugées nécessaires, pour raffermir la tranquillité de la pénmsule.” 
Ainsi, le motif antérieur de la réunion actuelle comprenait les 
affaires d’Italie, de Portugal et d’Espagne. Le cours du temps est 
venu y ajouter celles de la Gréce et les différends de la Russie 
avec la Porte Ottomane. Le champ est vaste: les peuples sont 
attentifs; I"humanité imquiéte ignore ce qu'elle doit espérer ou 
craindre. 

A en croire les journaux, organes des divers cabinets, la diplo- 
matie des puissances est consciencieusement occupée de questions 
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qui ne se rattachent pas moins a la morale qu’a la politique: elle 

se dans les plus rigoureuses balances les droits respectifs des 

tats et les plus graves principes du droit des gens. Avant les 
congrés de Troppau et de Laybach, il était encore permis de pen- 
ser que les cabinets balanceraient a faire une solennelle abjuration 
des principes que la raison des siécles a consacrés comme des vé- 
rites fondamentales et hors de toute contestation, Aussi em- 
ployérent-ils prés de deux mois en hésitations 4 Troppau, avant de 
publier une declaration qui efit pu étre rédigée en dix minutes, mais 
a laquelle ils ne se décidaient qu’avec cette répugnance qu’on a, 
malgré soi, pour ce que le bon sens et l’équité désavouent, quoique 
la politique l’approuve, l’autorise ou paraisse méme le commander. 
Depuis que ce pas, fait en théorie, a été suivi d’une si terrible ap- 
plication ; depuis que Laybach a vu éclore ces circulaires, ces 
déclarations célébres que l’histoire conserve comme des monuments 
de Pabus le plus audacieux du sophisme dont labus de la force ait 
jamais donné l’exemple, peut-il exister en ce moment des questions 
de droit et des discussions de principes? Comment croire que les 
maximes du droit des gens, foulées aux pieds a Laybach et a 
‘Troppau, puissent se réveiller 4 Vérone, y étre remises en honneur, 
et redevenir le mobile des résolutions des cabinets? Nous ne 
doutons pas que le nom du droit des gens ne figure dans tous les 
mémoires, ne se multiplie dans les notes, et ne tienne une grande 
place dans les protocoles, Personne ne sera dupe de ce luxe 
sentimental des expressions. Le droit des gens de chaque cabinet 
sera tout simplement sa convenance. En somme, ce ne sont 
point des principes qui sont en présence a Vérone, ce sont des 
intéréts. 

Trois intéréts occupent le premier plan. A cet égard le con- 
grés de Vérone offre une nouveauté. A Troppau et a Laybach, 
ov l’Angleterre s’était effacée, la Prusse avait siégé nominalement 
a cété de |’Autriche et dela Russie. Depuis le changement de 
son ministére, l’ Angleterre a fait entrevoir une volonté ; elle a repris 
sa place. Une grande puissance n’est jamais déshéritée de ses 
droits que par elle-méme. Avec un ministére plus habile, la 
France pourrait demain se réhabiliter, comme |’a fait hier / Angle- 
terre. Celle-ci a fait bréche a la Sainte-Alliance: il y a dislocation 
du triumvirat fondateur. Quoique, jusqu’d present, I’ Angleterre 
n’efit pas accédé a I’alliance du 26 Septembre 1815, lord London- 
derry en était censé membre correspondant. L’Angleterre était 
comme emmaillottée dans des langes ov elle n’avait pas de mouve- 
ment a elle. Le nouveau ministére l’en a délivrée. Elle va se 
mouvoir par elle-méme. Peut-étre Europe n’y trouvera-t-elle 
pas un avantage immédiat, mais il est toujours bon que chaque 
Etat marche directement et avec franchise vers ce qu'il croit étre 
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son véritable intérét. Ainsi sont en premiére ligne 4 Vérone trois 
cabinets, ceux de Londres, de Pétersbourg et de Vienne; en sous 
ordre, ceux de Paris et de Berlin; Paris par la faute des hommes, 
Berlin par la faute des choses. Assurément, je ne viens point cou- 
tester le mérite des négociateurs frangais, je ne combats que le 
principe de la politique qui les dirige. II y a bien de la difference 
entre agitation et l’action, comme aussi entre l’action que l’on 
prend pour soi-méme, et le poids que l’on porte dans |’action des 
autres. Que la diplomatie frangaise s’agite plus ou moins a Vérone, 
elle trépigne, elle ne marche pas. Est-elle assez peu circonspecte 
pour sélancer en avant? Elle ne change rien a la marche calculée 
des autres cabinets. Si le résultat de tant d’agitation est de prendre 
pour elle laction avec tous ses dangers, aurait-elle l’ingénuité de 
regarder comme un succés une approbation si facile.a obtenir, 
quand tous les risques et toutes les charges sont pour |’Etat qui la 
demande? L/’importance du réle d’un cabinet ne se mesure pas a 
la gravité des périls dont il accepte Ia chance. II serait plus exact 
de dire que la vérité est dans l’assertion contraire. La gravité des 
périls est bien plutét, de la part de celui qui s’y dévoue, la mesure 
de son imprudence, quelquefois méme de sa folie, souvent de sa sim- 
plené. Au reste, ce que j'ai spécialement en vue d’établir, ce sont 
es dispositions qu’ont apportées a Vérone les diverses puissances, 
ce sont les intéréts que chacune d’elles a dfi chercher et cherche 
ay faire prévaloir. S’il est des cabinets, et il est a craindre que 
telle ne soit la position de la France, qui portent au congrés des 
intéréts factices et des passions, au lieu d’y porter les vrais intéréts 
de l’Etat et du pays, a cdté de ce qu’ils font, on voit assez ce 
qu’ils devraient faire. Les intéréts fondamentaux des Etats ne sont 
pas une chose variable comme la passion et le caprice ; ils seront 
aprés le congrés les mémes qu’auparavant. Si une fois on les a 
bien étudiés, bien compris, on sera en état d’apprécier les résolu- 
tions qui seront adoptées, de reconnaitre quels cabinets auront 
marché droit vers leur véritable but, quels autres auront fait fausse 
route. Du haut de l’observatoire que je travaille a élever, il me 
semble qu’on pourra suivre des yeux et juger sainement les mouve- 
ments de la politique européenne. 

Une question qui souffrira peu de débats parce qu'elle est 
résolue d’avance, est la prolongation de l’occupation militaire du 
royaume de Naples et probablement aussi du Piémont, ou au moins 
de l’importante place .d’Alexandrie. Cependant, d’aprés les dé- 
clarations mémes de Laybach, ne serait-on pas fondé a attendre des 
résolutions d’une nature toute différente ? “ Des motifs d’une gravité 
incontestable et pleinement justifiés par les résultats, avaient,” di- 
sait la circulaire du 12 Mai, “ déterminé les souverains a intervenir 
dans les affaires de I’Italie. [ls sont loin de vouloir prolonger cette 
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intervention au-dela des limites d’une stricte nécessité.” On pour- 
rait, en passant, admirer la naiveté de Vaveu qui allégue le résultat 
de l’intervention, comme la justification de ses motife, mais nous 
nous bornons a signaler la partie du sens de ce passage qui pose la 
stricte nécessité comme limite a la durée de |’intervention. 
Existe-t-il une nécessité réelle de maintenir des-troupes €tran- 
geres 4 Turin et A Naples? Je passe sous silence toute question de 
droit ; je m’en tiens a la question de fait telle qu’elle est posée par 
les cabinets eux-mémes. Peut-étre est-ce aux rois de Sardaigne et 
de Naples qu’il faudrait demander s’ils croient avoir besom de 
troupes étrangéres pour étre tranquilles au milieu de leurs sujets ; 
mais il est peu probable que |’on s’adresse a eux, car leur réponse 
ne serait pas douteuse. Si ces deux princes pouvaient hésiter un 
instant, on aurait peine a croire a leur liberté morale. Quelque 
prix en effet qu’ils puissent mettre 4 exercer dans leurs Etats un 
pouvoir indépendant de toute participation de leurs peuples, ce se- 
rait leur faire outrage que de supposer quiils puissent ne pas éprou- 
ver chaque jour le sentiment le plus douloureux en voyant dans leur 
capitale des uniformes étrangers, comme si dans leurs propres Etats 
une telle protection pouvait leur étre nécessaire. Faut-il méme 
compter pour rien l’orgueil si naturel qui s’attache 4 une longue 
possession de la couronne? Ne doit-il pas peser a l’amour-propre 
trés-légitime des princes de cette antique maison de Savoie, qui, 
dés le douziéme siécle, étaient investis du vicariat de ’empire ; qui, 
dans le quinziéme, prirent le titre de rois de Chypre ; qui, au com- 
mencement du dix-huitiéme, ont possédé le royaume de Sicile, et 
qui, depuis en échange, ont regu le royaume de Sardaigne, ne doit- 
il pas leur peser, et plus encore sans doute, aux rois de Naples, 
membres de la plus ancienne maison souveraine de |’ Europe, de 
paraitre devoir le maintien de la paix dans leurs Etats, et méme la 
couservation de leur tréne 4 des familles récemment parvenues a 
la dignité royale, a des petits-fils des ducs de Lorraine, des ducs de 
Prusse etdes ducs de Holstein Gottorp? Non,ilestimpossible d’ad- 
mettre que les rois de Naples et de Sardaigne n’appellent pas de 
tous leurs voeux, de leurs instances méme les plus actives, la prompte 
retraite des troupes étrangéres interposées entre eux et leurs 
peuples. D’un autre cété, les cabinets qui ont ordonné l’invasion 
de ces deux royaumes montreraient eux-mémes peu de confiance 
dans l’efficacité des remédes violents dont ils ont cru devoir faire 
usage, s’ils pouvaient craindreque présde deux ans de proscriptions, 
de persécutions et de compression, n’y eussent pas assuré pour 
long-temps une profonde tranquillité. La dictature ne durait que 
quelques mois 4 Rome. Prés de deux ans ne doivent-ils pas Jui 
suffire dans l'Europe moderne? N’est-il pas temps que l'appareil 
dictatorial fasse place aux faisceaux pacifiques des consuls? Chez 
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les Romains, au retour de l’ordre légal et régulier, le pouvoir ra- 
mené a son ministére protecteur était salué par les hommages des 
citoyens, surtout quand le sénat, modifiant ce qu’il y avait eu d’exa- 
gérée dans ses prétentions, accordait aux plébéiens une partie de 
leurs demandes. La constitution d’Espagne, momentanément im- 
plantée en Italie, inspire-t-elle encore aux cabinets un reste d’inqui- 
étude? Le préservatif est dans leurs mains. On ne demanderait 
pas mieux, dit-on, que de reconnaitre un gouvernement représenta- 
tif en Espagne, pourvu que la constitution des cortés fit modifiée 
sur le modéle de la charte frangaise. Il est un moyen d’encourager 
VEspagne a l’adoption de ce systéme ; c’est de commencer par 
faire aux Piémontais et aux Napolitains, dont les droits sont les 
mémes, les concessions que l'on offre aux Espagnols. D’od vient, 
en effet, Ja différence avec laquelle on traite ces trois nations? Pour- 
quoi refuser 4 deux peuples ce que l’on accorde volontiers a un 
troisiéme? Ne serait-on indulgent que pour la distance, complai- 
sant qu’en raison de la difficulté ? ie @ailleurs, lorsque |’archiduc 
Jean, au nom de |’Autriche, promettait a |’Italie de lui rendre ses 

lus beaux siécles ; lorsque, de son cété, lord Bentinck Pengageait 
a ianiner VEspagne gouvernée alors par la constitution des cortés, 
devait-on croire qu’il viendrait un moment od on la punirait, par une 
occupation militaire indéfinie, d’avoir suivi les traces de cette Es- 
pagne qu’on lui proposait pour modeéle ? 

Lun des grands torts de la politique est l’audace de la fausseté 
qui s’enveloppe de mots imposteurs, et qui rend la langue méme 
complice de la mauvaise foi. Dans le vocabulaire de certaine 
diplomatie, envahir un Etat, c’est le sauverde sa ruine ; y tenir gar- 
nison, c’est le protéger. J’ai peu de penchant pour les méthodes 
turques; mais s'il y avait quelque chose a envier aux Ottomans, ce 
serait la franchise dans Vusurpation. Mahomet II, se préparant 
les moyens de se mettre en possession de l’empire grec, aprés avoir 
fait construire le chateau d’ Asie, faisait travailler a la construction 
du chateau d’Europe. L’empereur Constantin Dragosés lui ayant 
fait des représentations sur cet envahissement du territoire de l’'em- 
pire: “ Ces deux rivages sont a moi,” répondit Mahomet, “ celui 
d’Asie, parce qu’il est occupé par des Ottomans, celui d’ Europe, 
parce que vous ne pouvez pas le défendre.” Si |’Autriche, mai- 
tresse du nord de I’Italie, ne tient pas le méme langage a |’égard du 
midi de cette péninsule, qu’importe la différence des mots, quand 
les procédés sont les mémes? , 

Nous concevons parfaitement de la part du cabinet autrichien sa 
tendance a prendre racine jusques dans l’extrémité méridionale de 
Vitalie. Rien.de mieux entendu que d’accoutumer I’Europe a con- 
sidérer cette contrée comme une province autrichienne, de maniére 
que plus tard il puisse, soit prononcer l’incorporation franche de la 
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péninsule dans cette monarchie, soit, ce qui revient au méme sous 
un nom plus doux, faire reconnaitre sa suzeraineté sur I’Italie, sans 
que ce dernier acte, graduellement préparé, produise aucune se- 
cousse, et méme sans que rien paraisse changé dans les forces res- 
pectives des grandes puissances. Autant ce plan est naturel de la 
part de |’Autriche, autant l’assentiment de l’Angleterre et de la 
Russie sont difficiles A expliquer. A l’égard de l’Angleterre, son 
seul motif a été incontestablement de complaire a |’ Autriche, dont 
elle croit avoir un besoin actuel contre la Russie. La politique 
anglaise, toujours dirigée par l’intérét du moment, ne connait point 
de considérations qui puissent |’arréter, lorsqu’il s’agit de satisfaire 
Acet intérét. Nous avons vu ailleurs qu’en 1795 elle avait abandonné 
lacausedes Turcs pour décider Catherine [1 a entrer dans la coalition 
contre la France. En 1822, la Russie étant a son tour l’objet des 
inquiétudes du cabinet britannique, comme précédemment |’était la 
France, ce cabinet abandonne Italie a l’Autriche pour s’assurer de 
cette derniére puissance contre les envahissements de l’empire russe, 
qui menacent particuliérement la Porte Ottomane. Une telle po- 
litique n’a surement rien de bien élevé et d’honorable ; mais on 
dirait que le gouvernement anglais prend lui-méme plaisir a con- 
spirer contre sa propre considération, lorsque, taisant le véritable 
motif de sa conduite, il lui préte des causes insignifiantes et ridi- 
cules. ‘ L’esprit des relations de |’ Angleterre,” suivant les assu- 
rances de" ce cabinet, “a toujours, en ce qui concerne la Sardaigne, 
Naples, et I’Italie en général, été dirigé vers le maintien de la paix 
énérale.” Dans l'invasion armée du Piémont et du royaume de 
Naples, il n’a rien vu qui “ affectit la juste distribution de la puis- 
sance dans le systéme européen ;” rien qui pit “ compromettre 
Vétablissement paisible de |’Europe, ou menacer spécialement 
quelque intérét national.” L’Augleterre dailleurs “n’avait jamais 
contracté d’obligation de défendre ces gouvernements.” On ne doit 
plus accuser le ministére britannique d’étre difficultueux et intraita- 
ble. Jamais on ne fut plus souple et plus accommodant. C’est 
le molinisme de la politique poussé _—- sublime. Naples et 
Turin sont envahis a force ouverte par des armées étrangéres. Ces 
deux pays restent sous le poids d’une occupation militaire.. N’im- 
rte, pour le cabinet anglais, la distribution de la puissance dans 

e systéme européen n’en est nullement affectée: la paix générale 
n’a pas souffert la moindre altération: l’établissement paisible de 
l'Europe est parfaitement intact: puis, on n’avait point contracté 
obligation envers I’Italie. A la vérité, on avait bien fait quelques 
promesses aux peuples de cette contrée par les proclamations de 


* Cette citation et celles qui suivent sont extraites de |’écrit officiel: Etat 
del’ Angleterre au commencement de 1822, 
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lord Bentinck et par plusieurs autres voies ; mais ov a maintenant de 
bonnes raisons pour se dispenser de les tenir: il yen a une surtout 
qui est décisive et péremptoire. ‘“ Les carbonari n’étaient autres 
que les révolutionnaires frangais sous un autre nom.” II est vrai 
encore que ces mémes carbonari ont été précédemment caressés, 
loués, encouragés par |’Angleterre; mais alors c’était a la France 
qu'ils demandaient la liberté, c’était sur la France qu’ils voulaient 
la conquérir, et par cela seul ils n’étaient pas des révolutionnaires, 
Cependant, il est un degré d’impudeur auquel un ministére respon- 
sable hésite d’arriver. L/iniquité des principes mis en avant par 
certains cabinets était telle, que le cabinet britannique craignit de 
paraitre les approuver. “ Il u’hésita pas 4 donner son adhésion aux 
principes de la liberté en général, et 4 proclamer sa volonté de ne 
concourir 4 aucune mesure contraire a l’indépendance nationale.” 
Nous supposons que c’est de sa propre indépendance que veut 
parler ici le cabinet anglais; mais ]’indépendance de tous les Etats 
n’est-elle pas en péril, quand la volonté de plusieurs suffit pour légi- 
timer la violation de l’indépendance d’un seul? Les ministres an- 
glais ont contre ce danger un reméde sans égal. Tandis que le 
despotisme de la force était consacré par le congrés de Laybach, 
les ministres de S. M. Britannique “ professaient plemement dans 
leur correspondance diplomatique les principes du droit des gens, 
et ils publiaient une note qui les reconnaissait formellement.” Qui 
serait assez exigeant pour oser demander quelque chose de plus au 
gouvernement anglais? Ce gouvernement est irréprochable ; il est 
méme digne des plus grands éloges. D’autres Etats en sa présence 
violent le droit des gens ; mais Ini, i en professe les principes dans 
sa correspondance diplomatique ; il les professe pleinement. Il 
va plus loin; il n’en fait pas mystére; il publie une note qui re- 
connait ces principes, qui les reconait d’une maniére formelle. 
En vérité, lorsqu’un gouvernement n’a, pour excuser sa conduite, 
qu’une raison qui soit plausible, et qu’il ne veut pas la révéler, ne 
vaudrait-il pas mieux garder le silence que de mettre en avant une 
si niaise justification? Au reste, cette gaucherie était l’ceuvre du 
précédent ministére. Loccasion serait belle pour le ministére 
nouveau. Probablement celui-ci sera moins maladroit. Sera-t-il 
plus généreux? Le bon droit et I’humanité auront-ils quelque 
poids dans sa politique? 

S’il a existé pour le gouvernement anglais un motif, qui n’est pas 
sans force, de donner une adhésion tacite 4 l’envahissement de 
l’Italie par  Autriche, il n’est pas aussi aisé d’apercevoir quel a été, 
dans le méme sens, le motif non pas seulement de l’adhésion, mais 
des excitations du cabinet de Pétersbourg: La haine de ce cabinet 
coutre les idées constitutionnelles n’est pas sur ce point une expli- 
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cation satisfaisante. Il est peu commun qu’une grande puissance 
consente 2 une augmentation relative d’influence au profit d’un état 
voisin, sans une réciprocité de complaisance plus ou moins profita- 
ble. Nous serions tentés d’admirer le rare désintéressement du 
cabinet de Pétersbourg dans cette circonstance si, nous, 
notre mémoire ne nous rappelait l’article du testament politique de 
Pierre I qui concerne l’Autriche. Ce prince, dont les conseils 
ne sont pas encore aujourd’hui dépourvus de sagesse et méme d’a- 
propos, recommande a ses successeurs “ de rechercher et entre- 
tenir constamment l’alliance de |’ Autriche, de la flatter dans son idée 
favorite de prédominance ; de profiter du plus petit ascendant qu’on 
peut avoir sur elle pour l’engager dans des guerres ruineuses ; enfin, 
de l’affaiblir par degrés, de la secourir méme quelquefois, et de ne 
cesser de lui faire secrétement des ennemis dans toute |’Europe et 
particuliérement en Allemagne, en excitant contre elle la méfiance 
des princes.” S’il était vrai, comme on I’a annoncé de toutes parts, 
que le cabinet russe ait excité I’ Autriche a prendre envers I’ Espagne 
les mémes déterminations qui ont été adoptées a |’égard du royaume 
de Naples, on aurait pu penser que les instructions de Pierre I* 
avaient trouvé dans ses successeurs une fidéle exécution. Quoi 
qu'il en soit, il n’est pas de cabinet qui, malgré toute son habileté, 
n’ait quelquefois servi un rival en espérant de lui nuire; et ’Au- 
triche, ayant le bon esprit de s’arréter 4 temps, de se borner a gar- 
der ce qu’elle tient sans poursuivre des chances peu sures, a peut- 
étre échappé a un piége tendu avec assez d’adresse. Ce n’est pas 
la seule preuve d’habileté qu’elle ait donnée depuis 1815, surtout 
depuis 1818, et jusqu’a présent ce n’est pas elle qui a joué un réle 
de dupe. En revanche du peu d’éclat dont a brillé depuis quelques 
années la politique de la Russie, une noble carriére serait ouverte a 
cette puissance si elle avait le facile courage de s’y présenter. A 
Végard de I’ltalie seule, quelle gloire n’attendrait-elle pas le cabinet 
de Pétersbourg si, réparant en un jour toutes ses erreurs passées, 
il réclamait pour le Piémont et pour Naples la cessation d'un sys- 
téme oppressif et usurpateur, dont nul motif spécieux ne légitime 
plus la prolongation! Dés lors on n’aurait plus de prétexte pour 
attribuer sa conduite a d’ambitieux calculs, et ses ennemis ne pour- 
raient plus méme I’accuser de n’avoir favorisé les entreprises de 
lAutriche qu’afin d’obliger cette puissance a partager ses forces, et 
de lui éter par ce moyen la disposition d’au moinscent mille hommes, 
eccupés a tenir en respect les différentes parties de la péninsule. 
L’Angleterre se mettant a l’écart en ce qui touche I’Italie par 
ménagement pour |’Autriche, la Prusse n’ayant point sur cet objet 
d’intérét bien déterminé, la France, pour qui l’indépendance de 
PItalie est de la plus haute gravité, se trouvant, par des passions de 
parti, distraite de la route ob devrait la retenir sa politique d’état, 
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il résulte de ’apathie volontaire ou de |’impuissance forcée de ces 
trois gouvernements, que le maintien ow la cessation de |’occupa- 
tion du Piémont et du royaume de Naples par les troupes autrichi- 
ennes est une question entiérement concentrée entre les cabinets de 
Vienne et de Siecbuen: Le systéme adopté a Laybach ne pour- 
rait par conséquent étre détruit ou modifié que par une énergique, 
mais peu probable insistance de la part de la Russie. 

La cause de Espagne est gagnée; elle l’est du moins en ce 
sens que, si cette péninsule a encore quelque agression a crain- 
dre, ce peut étre celle d’un cabinet particulier, ce ne sera plus l’at- 
taque combinée d'une coalition européenne. Le mouvement des 
opmions sur cette question importante a plus d’une fois varié, et 
peut-€tre ces fluctuations ne sont pas indignes d’étre remarquées. A 
peine |’Angleterre avait-elle laissé entrevoir l’mtention de rester 
étrangére a toute intervention armée dans les affaires de ce pays, 
qu’on a vu commencer les burlesques palinodies des journaux mi- 
nistériels de divers Etats, qui, la veille encore, préchaient une croi- 
sade pour soutenir l’armée de la foi. Ce moment de répit a été 
curieux, Ce n’est pas qu’une expédition militaire en Espagne fit 
une entreprise facile, méme quand lAngleterre n’en aurait pas 
rompu le projet, ou du moins empéché l’exécution, a titre d’expé- 
dition collective des cabinets alliés. Il n’est pas aisé de dire de 
P Espagne ce qu’on dit et ce qu’on pratique a l’égard de IItalie : 
“* Nous traiterons de vous, chez vous, sans vous.” D’abord, pour 
y pénétrer, on a devant soi la mer ou les Pyrénées. Le passage 
franchi, on n’y délibére pas seul, et la déliberation ne manque pas 
de contradicteurs. Peut-étre |’Angleterre, par la manifestation 
d’une volonté ferme, n’a pas rendu plus de services a |’ Espagne 

ua la Sainte-Alliance elle-méme. Déja les événements du 7 

uillet avaient été aux ennemis des Espaguols les points d’appui 
quwils pouvaient avoir dans Madrid. Depuis surtout qu’on a vu le 
nouveau ministére, maniant le pouvoir d’un bras vigoureux et éner- 
gique, nettoyer le sol constitutionnel du ridicule fantéme qui pré- 
tendait y rétablir le despotisme et ’mquisition, l’ardeur martiale de 
certains cabinets a dfi se calmer et s’attiédir. Aussi les trompettes 
qui sonnaient la charge se sont-elles réduites d’elles-mémes au si- 
lence, ou n’ont plus fait entendre que des sons adoucis. La 
sion a eu ses moments de repos, la démence ses jours lucides. Pen- 
dant quelque temps on n’a parlé que de campagnes diplomatiques. 
La plume avait remplacé l’épée, et P Espagne a paru n’avoir plus 2 
eraindre qu'une guerre de notes et de protocoles. Les aciversaires 
de son indépendance étaient presque devenus ses défenseurs. On 
a découvert tout-d-coup avec une merveilleuse sagacité des prin- 
cipes du droit des gens, qui font un devoir de ne pas porter |’inter- 
vention au-dela d’une officieuse bienveillance, et on a admis pour 


# 
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I’Espagne des raisonnements trés-justes, trés-solides en effet, aux- 
quels il est facheux qu’on n’efit pas songé quand il s’agissait du 
royaume de Naples, Ona reconnu dans chaque nation le droit de se 
constituer, de se gouverner. On a repoussé toute révision étrangére 
de l’usage que chaque nation fait de ce droit; et, de tous les pré- 
textes antérieurement allégués, on n’en a réservé qu’un seul, la cer- 
titude de la captivité d’un roi, réserve conditiomelle dont on avou- 
ait méme que l’application est extrémement délicate et l’abus trés- 
dangereux. 

Cependant, tandis que les organes les plus accrédités de certains 

ouvernements se présentaient ainsi comme les apétres de la paix, 
§ cété d’eux retentissaient les plus belliqueuses forfanteries. Une 
inexplicable discordance s’est élevée entre les échos d’un méme 
cabinet. On a remarqué dans les sons qu’ils rendent les plus 
étranges contradictions. Le cri de guerre est devenu le plus fort ; les 
missionnaires de la paix ont dfi se taire. En Angleterre comme en 
France, le langage ministériel a eu, quoiqu’A un moindre degré, 
ses variations. Peut-étre, sur ce point, la prudence commande-t- 
elle de ne pas trop croire aux apparences. 

Avant le changement de ministére qu’a suivi un changement de 
politique, ’mterpréte ordinaire des pensées de ce cabinet faisait en- 
tendre que le maintien du cordon sanitaire formé par la France aux 
Pyrénées, ensuite la transformation de ce cordon sanitaire en une 
armée d’observation, et la tolérance, pour ne pas dire la connivence, 
de l’autorité francaise a l’égard de ce qui favorisait les factieux ar- 
més contre le gouvernement constitutionnel, pouvaient bien étre, 
non pas un acte privé de la France, mais le résultat d’un plan gé- 
néral tendant a employer la force des armes pour contraindre la 
nation espagnole a changer, ou du moins a modifier sa constitu- 
tion. Cette solidarité que semblait nous offrir le gouvernement 
anglais ayant été depuis retirée par |’adoption d’une autre politique, 
le gouvernement francais aeot-il p as di s’apercevoir qu’ll donnait 
dans une embuscade en poursuivant seul un systéme d’hostilité 
dont se détachait l’ Angleterre, et que ne soutiendraient pas les au- 
tres cabinets? Qu’est-il arrivé? De deux gouvernements qui pa- 
raissaient agir de concert, l'un est aux yeux de la nation espagnole 
un ami, un bienfaiteur; l’autre, un ennemi opimiatre et acharné. 
En regardant le mimistére francais comme lavant-garde de la 
Sainte-Alliance, peut-@tre lui faisait-on trop d’homneur; il n’en 
était que l'enfant perdu. ‘Serait-il assez insensé pour vouloir |’étre 
plus long-temps ? On est tenté de croire qu’il n’en est pas incapa- 
ble. Les puissances du continent, nous a-t-on dit, s’en sont re- 
mises a la France sur la suite et la conclusion des affaires d’Es- 
pagne. Déférence admirable ! On accorde a la France le privilege 
des dangers de |’expédition. Mais le soupcon est injurieux; les 
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puissances continentales, en cédant a Ja France ’honneur des pre- 
miers coups, le font avec l’intention de concourir de toutes leurs 
forces aux voies d’exécution qu’elle sera dans le cas d’adopter. Avec 
Pintention de concourir! Quelle garantie! Est-il un gouvernement 
atteint d’une assez profonde cécité pour tenter une entreprise ha- 
sardeuse, sur la foi d’une pareille intention ? Cependant, au nom de 
qui cette intention est-elle annoncée? au nom des puissances du 
continent, Que devient I’ Angleterre ? Ce n’est donc point la quin- 
tuple alliance qui parle, c’est la Sainte-Alliance. Je n’examine 
point si c’est ainsi qu’elle devrait parler; si A Laybach elle 
ne donnait pas un autre accent a ses paroles, une autre forme 
a ses déclarations, un autre appui a ses doctrines. Est-il 
donc si difficile de comprendre son nouveau langage? Que la 
Russie, qui certes n’enverra ni un homme ni un écu en Espagne, 
excite la France a y porter la guerre, quoi de plus simple ? Ll con- 
vient au cabinet de Pétersbourg que tous les Etats européens 
soient occupés chez eux ou avec leurs voisins. Qu’il tache d’y 
pousser |’ Autriche avec nous, il a raison encore, et peut-étre ne 
nous presse-t-il si vivement que pour y engager |’Autriche malgré 
elle. Ainsi agissait Catherme a l’égard des coalitions qu’elle 
fomentait et ne secondait pas. Que |’Autriche, bien résolue a se 
tenir a l’écart, nous encourage elle-méme a entrer dans cette voie; 
qu'elle nous offre son exemple; quand les principes de la Sainte- 
Alliance lui ont valu des avantages sans dangers, qu'elle nous anime 
a chercher, pour I'bhonneur des mémes principes, des dangers 
sans la compensation de pareils avantages, est-elle obligée de nous 
donner de meilleurs conseils? Je suis presque étouné que le minis- 
tére anglais ne se joigne pas a ces excitations, Que ce ministére, 
en effet, tout en blamant les prétextes de la guerre, ne nous dé- 
tourne pas de l’entreprendre, rien encore de plus naturel, Est-ce 
Angleterre qui se chargera jamais d’empécher la France de courir 
vers un abyme? Je ne sais trop si la nouvelle couleur qu’a reprise 
tout récemment son journal officiel ne vient pas a |’appui de mes re- 
marques. Devenu tout pacifique en ce qui concerne |’ Angleterre, 
il semble battre la charge du combat od il lui tarde de nous voir 
engagés, De tous les cabinets qui se montrent si ardents a nous 
faire entrer dans une fausse route, il n’en est pas un qui n’ait ses 
motifs, ses vues, ses arriére-pensées, Od serait le bon sens du 
nétre s’il se laissait aller 4 une si fatale impulsion? 

Mais supposons un moment |’Autriche assez dominée par la 
passion, pour vouloir porter en Espagne un corps de ses troupes, 
tandis que toutes ses forces lui sont nécessaires pour observer 
V’Orient; supposons le gouvernement prussien assez aveugle pour 
décomposer son armée, sur laquelle il s’appuie tout entier, ces 
deux cabinets enverront-ils en Espagne le produit d’impéts pergus 
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en Allemagne, pour défrayer cette expédition? La guerre mois- 
sonne en Italie; il faut qu’elle séme en Espagne. Les coalitions 
méme contre la France eussent été impossibles sans les subsides 
de l’Angleterre. Qui maiutenant fournira des subsides? Il ne 
manquerait plus a la France que d’ouvrir tout a la fois son territoire 
et son trésor aux armées étrangéres, afin de parvenir au supréme 
bonheur de rendre a |’ Espagne le despotisme et linquisition. 

Lorsque les troupes étrangéres seraient en route pour I’ Espagne, 
est-il bien certain que le sentiment feint ou simulé de dangers qiie 
craindraient |’Autriche et la Prusse, n’engagerait pas ces deux 
puissances a faire suspendre la marche de ces corps, afin de les 
tenir a leur portée, sauf a rendre au gouvernement frangais le ser- 
vice de garder Ja France, tandis que les troupes frangaises combat- 
traient pour les principes de la Sainte-Alliance dans la péninsule ? 
Toutes ces chances sont possibles ; quelque passionné que soit un 
ministére, il n’y en a pas une seule qui ne doive le faire frémir, 

Dans I’état od le ministére frangais est placé, il n’aurait qu’un 
parti a prendre, et il ne le prendra pas. Ce serait de renoncer ou- 
vertement a une invasion sur laquelle il est encore indécis. Un 
revirement loyal et franc serait plus honorable. Couvrir de vains 
prétextes une persistance chaque jour décroissante serait un pro- 
cédé équivoque qui cependant ne tromperait personne. Sans faire 
la guerre, il en aura aux yeux de |’Espagne tout l’odieux. II en 
aura, sur la France, appelé en partie les maux et les inconvénients. 
La nation espagnole, si méme il ne l’attaque pas, ne sera tenue 
envers lui 4 aucune reconnaissance; et, soit par des mesures 
qu'elle dirigera contre nous, soit par des avantages qu’elle accordera 
a Angleterre, nous serons punis dans notre commerce du mal 
que notre cabinet aura voulu et n’aura pas pu lui faire. 

Que si le ministére frangais (car quel acte de démence est im- 
possible a l’esprit de parti /) se trouve entrainé a déclarer la guerre 
a Espagne, cette guerre insensée dans laquelle nous invoquerons 
les principes de la Sainte-Alliance, ne sera plus qu'une guerre de 
politique ordinaire. Par cela seul que la Sainte-Alliance n’a point 
pris envers l’Espagne les mémes mesures qu’a l’égard de I’Italie, 
cette alliance n’existe plus. Le nom vit encore, la chose a cessé 
d’étre. L’Europe est rentrée dans les calculs d’imtérét et de con- 
venance, si toutefois en effet elle en était sortie ; car maintenant on 
peut plus que jamais demander si l’occupation de |’Italie en 1821 
aeu une autre origine. 

Ainsi donc, sauf les imprudences possibles du ministére francais, 
tout en ce moment se réduit a des déclarations soit collectives, soit 
particuliéres, qu’adressent a |’Espagne telles ou telles puissances. 
Nous ne reconnaissons puint la les ultimatum du congrés de Lay- 
bach. Au reste, donner des conseils, faire des représentations, 
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est un droit commun a tous les cabinets, comme l’est, pour ceux 
qui les regoivent, le droit de les admettre ou de les rejeter. Cepen- 
dant il nous semble que |’Espagne, a l’égard de représentations 
parties de puissances réunies en congrés, est autorisée a se plaindre, 
et quelle peut fonder sa plainte sur les actes des congrés eux- 
mémes. L/’extrait des protocoles d’Aix-la-Chapelle uous offre le 
passage suivant : ‘ Dansle cas od ces reunions (les congrés) auraient 
pour objet des affaires spécialement liées aux intéréts des autres 
Etats de l’ Europe, elles n’auront lieu qu’a la suite d’une invitation 
formelle de la part de ceux des Etats que les dites affaires concer- 
neraient, et sous la réserve expresse de leurs droits d’y participer 
directement ou par leurs plénipotentiaires.” D’aprés cette dispo- 
sition, il semble que les cabinets réunis n’auraient pas di s’occuper 
sérieusement des affaires d’ Espagne ; car jusqu’a présent nous ne 
pensons point que le gouvernement espagnol leur en ait fait l’invi- 
tation formelle. Si on nous objecte que la pleine puissance des 
cabinets réunis peut bien les dispenser d’attendre cette invitation 
de la part de Espagne, comme elle les en avait dispensés a l’égard 
du royaume de Naples, nous croirons encore, sans admettre toute- 
fois l’explication, devoir faire remarquer qu’a l’égard de Naples, le 
congrds ayant pris l’initiative, ce fut lui au contraire qui, au lieu 
d’attendre une invitation, en adressa une a sa Majesté Sicilienne. 
On se rappelle les lettres envoyées séparément a ce prince par les 
trois monarques réunis a Troppau. II ne nous est pas connu que 
nul appel de ce genre ait été fait 4 S. M. le roi d’Espagne. Serait- 
ce que lon considére ce prince comme captif dans Madrid? 
Mais alors on déclarait aussi que Ferdinand 1V était captif dans 
Naples. Serait-ce que l'on a craint de risquer une proposition 
qui ne fit pas acceptee? Je ne veux pas présumer la détermina- 
tion des cortés espagnols ; mais les résultats du voyage de S. M.S. 
auraient bien pu en effet inspirer de sérieuses réflexions. Quand 
la générosité, l’aveugle abandon, la confiance exaltée du Parlement 
Napolitain ont été pour ce royaume, sinon la cause de sa ruine, a 
lagielle peut-étre il n’efit pas d’ailleurs échappé, mais du moins 
Yur des moyens qui ont facilité Penvahissement de son territoire 
par des troupes étrangéres, l’hésitation serait bien permise aux Es- 
pagnols. Que les cabinets ne s’en offensent pas; ce sont eux qui 
font linstruction des peuples. Attaqués par la politique, les peu- 
ples finissent par reconnaitre qu’ils ont aussi besoin de ses secours 
pour se défendre; et la défiance est naturelle, lorsqu’on peut crain- 
dre d’étre victime de sa crédulité. En définitive, les déclarations 
partielles ou générales des puissances réunies 4 Vérone, ne sont 
qu’une de ces démonstrations sans conséquence, par lesquelles se 
console le désappointement qui abandonne la partie, dans la crainte 
de la perdre; et il restera entiérement au pouvoir de Espagne 
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d’en tenir tel compte qu'elle croira utile a ses intéréts, ou, en cas 
contraire, de les regarder comme non avenues. 

Si le cours qu’a pris la question relative a I’ Espagne est un grand 
événement dans la politique de puissance 4 puissance, il est bien 

lus grave encore considéré dans la politique des gouvernements a 
égard des nations, Un grand principe est reconnu; un grand 
fait est consacré; tous les faits correspondants participent a la 
méme garantie. L’ordre constitutionnel, partout menacé, est par- 
tout raffermi. Ses ennemis désormais seront réduits a le dénatu- 
rer, a le corrompre; ils ne peuvent plus aspirer a le détruire. 

Sous le rapport de la misére des Grecs, de leurs droits incon- 
testables a la compassion des Etats européens, premiers auteurs de 
leur longue infortune, de leurs droits plus sacrés encore a la pro- 
tection spéciale du cabinet de Pétersbourg, moteur plus ou moins 
direct de leurs insurrections antérieures, et méme de |’insurrection 
actuelle, qu’ostensiblement il désapprouve, je ne crois pas devoir 
rien ajouter aux chapitres od j‘ai traité la question ainsi considérée ; 
mais i] est, en ce qui touche l’affranchissement des Grees, une 
difficulté qui ne semble pas trés-sérieuse, et 2 laquelle cependant 
s'est arrétée la politique des cabinets. L’idée de |’émancipation 
des Grecs ne s’est présentée a eux que comme nécessairement liée 
a lagrandissement de la Russie. Une telle méprise est fatale pour 
les Grecs. La question n’est point forcément complexe. Est-il 
donc impossible que les Grecs se détachent ce l Empire Ottoman, 
sans devenir partie intégrante de l Empire Russe ? Si, dans la guerre 
de 1769, les Russes exigérent des Grecs qu’ils prétassent serment 
a Catherine [1], ceux-ci n’ont, dans la guerre actuelle, prété serment 
qu’a la religion et a la liberté. Dira-t-on que la seule séparation 
de la Gréce de l’ Empire Ture est, comme parait le croire le gou- 
vernement anglais, une calamité politique, en ce sens que la di- 
minution de puissance qui résulte pour cet empire d'une telle sépa- 
ration porte un accroissement proportionnel dans la puissance de 
la Russie? Un tel calcul serait bien subtil, outre qu'il n’indique 
pas de reméde au mal dont il se plaint ; et d’ailleurs ces vues d'une 
politique qui, d’aprés un mir examen, pourrait bien n’étre que 
minutieuse, mesquine et rétrécie, doivent-elles aller jusqu’a broulles 
tout sentiment humain, jusqu’a rendre le gouvernement anglais 
Vinstrument actif de Ja destruction de la nation grecque ? De- 
vraient-elles aller jusqu’a tracer aux Turcs leurs plans de campagne, 
jusqu’a leur dicter leurs proclamations et leurs manifestes, jusqu’a 
refuser dans les files Ioniennes tout asile aux Grecs malheureux, 
tandis qu’on fournit tous les genres de secours, des vivres, des 
munitions et des armes a leurs oppresseurs ? 

Les reproches de cette nature que l’on peut faire a | Angleterre, 
s’appliquent en grande partie 4 |’Autriche, ‘Toutes deux sembient 
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se plaire a voir dans la ruine des Grecs fa disparition d’un auxiliaire 
éventuel, dont la Russie pourrait, dans des suppositions plus on 
moins probables, s’appuyer, soit contre elles-méme, soit seule- 
ment contre la Porte Ottomane. C’est donner a la raison humaine 
des bornes bien étroites, de la supposer incapable d’imaginer une 
combinaison dans laquelle laffranchissement de la Gréce puisse 
trouver place sans que la Russie en recoive des avantages exclusifs. 
L’Europe, et surtout )’Angleterre, n’ont-elles donc rien 4 gagner a 
voir une population esclave, rendue aux arts et aux jouissances 
sociales, ouvrir mille voies jusqu’a présent fermées a leur industrie 
eta leur commerce? La prétendue difficulté qu’on trouverait a 
organiser l’indépendance de la Gréce, doit-elle ouliee pour dévouer 
cette contrée a un esclavage éternel? A la vérité, le protectorat 
de l’Angleterre sur les iles loniennes n’est pas un modéle qui doive 
séduire les amis des Grecs. ‘Tout protecteur unique devient iné- 
vitablement un maitre, souvent méme un maitre exigeant et cruel. 
Le protectorat n’est-il donc pas divisible, et, pour enchainer |’am- 
bition de la Russie, faut-il absolument‘seconder celle de l’Angle- 
terge? Lvexistence sociale des Grecs ne pourrait-elle pas étre 
placée sous la garantie commune des grandes puissances? Que 
’ Pon réfléchisse a la situation de cette nation infortunée, et l’on 
trouvera que, par une incroyable fatalité, les intéréts les plus con- 
traires se réunissent et conspirent contre elle. Amis et ennemis 
semblent d’accord pour sa perte. Les cabinets européens font a 
Pégard de la nation grecque tout entiére ce que derniérement ont 
fait pour une femme grecque un Arabe et un Turc. On la tue, 
ou on la laisse tuer, pour qu’un rival n’en ait pas la possession. 
L’Autriche et l’Angleterre semblent dire aux Grecs: “ Vous de- 
vez périr ; car si vous deveniez un peuple, la Russie trouverait en 
vous ou des sujets ou des alliés naturels, Votre retour a une exis- 
tence politique nous serait funeste: mourez sous le sabre, ou 
languissez sous le bAton ottoman, peu nous importe ; mais notre 
intérét exige que vous restiez hors Ja loi des nations.” De son 
cété, que fait fe cabinet de Pétersbourg? Des traités lui donnent 
le droit d’intervenir en faveur des Grecs; l’humanité lui en fait un 
devoir ; il sera sourd a la voix de ’humanité ; il s’abstiendra de faire 
respecter ses droits. Les Grecs, s’ils ne trouvaient leur salut en 
eux-mémes, auraient le temps d’étre anéantis par la colére des Ot- 
tomans, avant que l’intervention russe vint 4 leur secours. Le 
raisonnement de ce cabinet a quelque chose de plus extraordinaire 
encore que celui des cabinets de Londres et de Vienne. Sur quel 
principe, en effet, sa conduite est-elle réglée? Pour prouver sa 
modération, il témoigne qu’il renonce aux prétentions les plus 
légitimes; il compte les gouttes de sang qu’aurait fait verser leur 
poursuite dans une guerre avec la Turquie. N’est-ce pas a peu 
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prés déclarer aux autres puissances: “ Vous me supposez des pro- 
jets ambitieux sur les possessions ottomanes: peut-étre méme 
m’accusez-vous d’avoir excité |’insurrection des Grecs pour favo- 
riser le succés de mes vues. Je prétends vous forcer de reconnaitre 
votre injustice. Cette nation grecque, que les traités me per- 
mettent et que l’humanité m’ordonne de défendre, cette nation co- 
religiounaire de la mienne, et a laquelle j’ai di en d’autres temps 
d'utiles services, je la laisserai plutét exterminer tout entiére par 
les Turcs que de fournir, en la secourant, un juste prétexte a vos 
soupcons.” Admirable délicatesse et merveilleux scrupule! Etrange 
humanité surtout qui, sous le nom d’amour de la paix, laisse 
couler plus de sang mille fois que n’en verserait la plus furieuse 
guerre. Par cette conduite, le cabinet de Pétersbourg se flatte de 
donner un grand exemple de désintéressement. Depuis quand la 
modération et l’humanité ont-elles cessé d’étre sceurs? N’est-il 
donc plus possible d’étre modéré qu’en se montrant barbare? 
Pour protéger les Grecs, pour les délivrer d’une insupportable 
tyrannie, est-il d’absolue nécessité que la Russie les incorpore a 
son empire? Est-il indispensable, pour que les massacres de la 
Gréce aient un terme, que le cabinet de Pétersbourg ajoute encore 
a des possessions déja si vastes l’acquisition de quelques nouvelles 
provinces? Est-il enfin décidé qu'il n’y aura dans Vhistoire du 
monde qu’un seul roi qui n’ait imposé d’autre tribut, d’autre loi aux 
vaincus, que le respect pour le sang des hommes, qui ait regardé 
comme le plus beau de ses triomphes la cessation des sacrifices 
humains? Ce sont ces misérables défiances des cabinets entre eux 
qui ont donné a leur politique cette direction si désastreuse pour 
la nation grecque: que du moins leur réunion au congrés de Vé- 
rone ait l’avantage d’en arréter le’ sanglantes suites. 

Toute espérance ne nous parait point irrévocablement interdite 
du cété de Angleterre. Quelque rigoureux que soient ses pro- 
cédés, sa politique ne veut pas cependant étre réputée insensible 
et tout-d-fait dénuée d’entrailles. Elle ne veut pas que l’on puisse 
croire que “ les Anglais ne soient pas affectés' en faveur des Grecs.” 
Elle va méme jusqu’a témoigner une sorte de disposition 4 em- 
brasser avec joie un autre systéme, si quelque accident luj en four- 
nissait l’occasion. ‘ La roue de la fortune,” dit le ministre britan- 
nique,* “‘ peut nous placer a la fin dans une situation ou nos desirs 
se trouveraient d’accord avec nos devoirs, et la Gréce en liberté 
nous charmerait par une plus vivante ressemblance avec la mére 
dont elle descend: Turne, quod optanti—.” Qui pourrait ne pas 
applaudir a cet élan sentimental et poétique du ministére anglais ¢ 
Il a certainement quelque chose qui doit surprendre, si on le com- 


* Etat de l’Angleterre. 2 Ibid. 
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pare a la conduite des agents de ce ministére dans le Levant. I] 
est bien vrai aussi qu’on ne nous montre la possibilité d’un déplace- 
ment produit par la roue de la fortune que comme une hypothése 
bien incertaine, et qui pourrait se réaliser dans un temps od des 
secours tardifs seraient peu utiles; mais enfin si les grands souve- 
nirs de l’antiquité ont produit une impression si vive sur l’imagi- 
nation trés prosaique de lord Londonderry, qui d’ailleurs, dit-on, 
avait peu d’obligation a la Gréce, n’est-il pas permis d’augurer 
mieux d’un ministre nouveau dont l’indifférence pour elle serait une 
coupable ingratitude ? 

Nous ne demandons point aux cabinets d’imprimer a l’affran- 
chissement de la Gréce tel ou tel caractére, de donner a son exis- 
tence telle ou telle forme. C’est 4 eux seuls qu’il appartient de 
juger ce que comporte lordre européen ; mais sous quelque nom, 
sous quelque titre que ce soit, nous demandons que les Grecs 
soient réintégrés dans la loi commune des nations, ou bien les 
Chrétiens d’ Europe seront avec justice accusés un jour d’avoir été 
les véritables bourreaux des Chrétiens de |’Orient. 

La passion des cabinets est de montrer une grande rivalité de 
zéle pour le maintien de la paix générale. ‘Tous peuvent se rassu- 
rer sur ce point; tous peuvent se vanter d’avoir fait leurs preuves, 
La Russie surtout ne pouvait pas pousser les siennes plus loin. Sa 
modération a été démontrée jusqu’a la plus complete évidence. 
On a vu de quels sacrifices cette puissance a été capable. De 
toutes parts les ruines fumantes de la Gréce en font foi. L’exter- 
mination de la population entiére de Scio, et de cent villes ou 
bourgades du Péloponése, le massacre impuni du patriarche grec, 
dune foule de prélats et de milliers de chrétiens paisibles sous les 
yeux mémes du gouvernement turc, la captivité des femmes et des 
enfans livrés a tous les genres d’outrages ou mis a l’encan sur les 
marchés comme de vils bestiaux, tous ces actes de la barbarie 
ottomane tolérés depuis prés de deux ans, sont de la part de 
la Russie un éclatant témoignage de longanimité. Au moment 
méme ot nous sommes, chaque village incendié, chaque téte de 
grec qui tombe, est une vation de plus de Vhéroique 
patience du cabinet de Pétersbourg. Ce n'est pas seulement 
dans ce cabinet I’humanité qui s’est dévouée pour le maintien 
d'une paix précieuse avec les Turcs, c’est son orgueil méme 
qui s’est plié a la plus incroyable, a la plus humble abnégation. 
Si sa rare sensibilite a eu beaucoup a souffrir, son amour-pro- 
pre n’a pas subi de moindres échecs, n’a pas eu a dévorer de 
moindres affronts. Reportons-nous en effet, aux premiéres dis- 
cussions de M. de Strogonof avec le ministére ottoman; consta- 
tons de quelle hauteur est parti le cabinet russe, a quel degré il 
est descendu, et nous ne pourrons admirer assez |’inexplicable effort 
que ce dernier cabinet a dQ faire sur lui-méme pour étre arrivé au 
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point de demander ou seulement d’accepter 4 Vérone la médiation 
de ses alliés entre lui et la Porte Ottomane. 

Dés le moment od I’insurrection éclate dans la Moldavie, le 
cabinet de Pétersbourg se hate de déclarer qu’il la désapprouve, 
et que les insurgés n’ont a attendre de lui aucun secours. II fait 
donner au divan, par son ambassadeur, les assurances les plus 
positives de sa résolution formelle de respecter, dans toute 
plénitude, les traités existants. Le prince Ipsilanti est rayé des 
contréles de l’armée et privé de tous les droits de sa naturalisa- 
tion en Russie. Divers actes de l’autorité russe démontrent la 
franchise du systéme suivi pas ce cabinet. Des circulaires de 
Pambassadeur H Constantinople, M. de Strogonof, recommandent 
aux sujets russesdans le Levant de se tenir en garde contre les séduc- 
tions i Grecs. A Iassi, 4 Bucharest, les consuls ordonnent aux 
sujets russes de sortir de ces principautés et de rentrer sur le ter- 
ritoire de empire. Il était impossible de faire plus: la Porte n’est 

s satisfaite ; elle doute de la bonne foi de tous ces actes. Dans 
i chefs des rebelles qui, presque tous, ont servi en Russie, elle 
s’obstine a voir des instruments de cette puissance, et ne dissimule 
pas ses soupgons. Des troubles ont lieu, et le cri de la haine 
populaire désigne les Russes comme des ennemis. L/assassinat 
des Grecs devient un jeu dans Constantinople, et s’étend dans les 
villages voisins : des menaces sont dirigées contre la demeure de 
M. Fonton, attaché a l’ambassade de Russie, les portes sont en- 
foncées, la maison saccagée, et M. Fonton n’échappe que par 
miracle a la fureur d’une populace que l’autorité ne peut contenir. 
Les réclamations de l’ambassade russe commencent. Elles sont 
accueillies avec dédain. Les violences journaliéres commises 
contre les Grecs, auxquels la Russie doit une protection générale 
par suite des traités, ou dont quelques-uns sont placés sous sa 
protection spéciale, obligent M. de Strogonof a renouveler ses 
réclamations, 4 y mettre plus d’énergie. Le meurtre infame du 
patriarche grec et d’une foule d’autres innocentes victimes, accu- 
sées d’une absurde et impossible conspiration dans Constantinople, 
mettent enfin en mouvement les légations européennes frappées 
jusque-la d’une sorte de sommeil léthargique. Pour donner parti- 
culiérement aux plaintes de la Russie une apparence de satisfac- 
tion, le visir est changé, comme si tous les griefs pouvaient étre 
réparés par le déplacement d’un homme, tandis que ceux qui lui 
succédent poursuivent le cours des mémes persécutions. Par une 
de ces lois atroces qui font frémir ’humanité, on tourmente, on 
assassine les Grecs sur le territoire turc, et on leur défend de sortir 
de ce territoire. S’ils restent, la mort est 4 tous moments suspen- 
due sur leurs tétes: s’ils veulent partir, la mort les punit de cette 
criminelle tentative. C’est peu: le divan exige des gouvernements 
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européens qu’ils se rendent ses complices dans |’exécution de cette 
horrible loi. La complaisance illimitée des ambassadeurs se préte 
a ses prétentions. Pour la premiére fois, sont abdiqués les privi- 
léges les plus précieux des Francs: pour la premiére fois, leurs 
déclarations sont proclamées suspectes, et la Porte s’attribue le 
droit de visite sur leurs batiments. L’ordre en est donné: l’am- 
bassadeur russe se débat en vain. Les agents plus flexibles de 
quelques puissances condescendent aux volontés des Turcs, 
et ces volontés deviennent une loi générale. Il est défendu 
aux consuls de protéger les Grecs, de donner refuge 4 ce peuple 
proscrit: il est défendu aux capitaines du commerce de trans- 
porter les Grecs hors des Etats Ottomans. A Smyrte, un 
navire européen, chargé de prés de trois cents Grecs, est réclamé 
par lautorité ottomane: par obéissance pour |’ordre des ambassa- 
deurs, ce navire est remis aux Turcs sous la vaine promesse d’in- 
dulgence pour ces infortunés; ce sont trois cents victimes livrées a 
la mort ou a des tourments pires que la mort méme. Peu de temps 
aprés, le consul de Russie dans cette méme ville, se voit exposé 
aux derniers outrages; des assassins le menacent; les janissaires, 
qui lui sont donnés pour sa garde, l’abandonnent; on regarde 
comme ua bonheur qu'il ait pu, en s’embarquant avec sa famille, 
échapper a des fureurs que nulle autorité ne peut plus contenir. 
Plus les Turcs devenaient exigeants et impérieux, plus la Russie 
montrait de déférence et de souplesse. Le consul russe a lassi 
somme par des proclamations non-seulement les Russes de dépo- 
ser les armes et de quitter le territoire ottoman, mais les Moldaves 
eux-mémes de rentrer dans l’obéissance due a |’autorité légitime. 
Ipsilanti fait en cette occasion un acte qui ne peut s’expliquer que 
par une honorable exaltation de sentiments. II fait connaitre a sa 
petite armée ces proclamations russes qui le déclarent lui et ses 
compagnons, des perturbateurs du repos public, et semble interroger 
leur pensée : “‘ Non,” s’écrie-t-il avec enthousiasme, “ des princes 
d’Europe se déclarer contre les Grecs! Non, la chose est impos- 
sible.” Admirable, mais peut-étre trompeuse confiance, que par- 
tagent ses compagnons, surtout ce bataillon sacré, cette fleur de la 
population grecque, dont toutes les universités européennes ont 
fourni les soldats ; trésor précieux qui, répandu sur la Gréce entiére, 
efit fait partout refleurir la civilisation, et qui va étre enseveli pour 
jamais dans un coin obscur de Ja Valachie. Quelque sensible que 
soit pour tout Etat européen la perte de cinq cents jeunes gens, 
cultivés par d’utiles et brillantes études, chaque année produit pour 
eux en ce genre de nombreuses moissons, et répare aisément ces 
pertes passagéres; mais pour la Gréce, que de temps, de dé- 
penses, d’années pour recouvrer tout ce qu’un seul jour lui a ravi! 
Cependant, 4 Constantinople, tous les droits de protection, consa- 
crés par les capitulations, étaient foulés aux pieds avec le plus su- 
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perbe mépris. La Porte avait enfin consenti a une amnistie gé- 
nérale; elle semblait avoir fait un grand effort de générosité. 
L’Europe sait ce que sont les amnisties turques. Les autorités 
ottomanes voyaient, sans y mettre obstacle, les meurtres recom- 
mencer dans les rues de Constantinople, tandis que l’iman annongait 
amnistie dans les mosquées. Les Grecs, placés sous la protec- 
tion russe, étaient rt mm en butte aux plus injurieuses 
vexations. Les plaintes de l’ambassadeur étaient sans force, 
suuvent repoussées avec aigreur ou avec dédain. Le trésorier 
méme de l’ambassade, Danési, grec de distinction, que la pro- 
tection la plus solennelle semble devoir rendre inviolable, est 
arrété par ordre du divan. Le motif de son arrestation est une 
injure de plus pour l’ambassade. On accuse Danési de fournir 
des fonds aux rebelles, L’ambassadeur réclame sa mise en liberté. 
La Porte conteste les droits sur lesquels il fonde cette réclamation. 
L’exemple était nouveau. Jamais, jusqu’a ce jour, la Porte n’avait 
élevé une telle prétention. Tout Grec, admis sous la protection 
d’un gouvernement européen, était, pour ainsi dire, dénationalisé ; 
il cessait d’étre justiciable des tribunaux ottomans, et entrait dans 
la classe des sujets des gouvernements protecteurs. Les anciennes 
régles sont violées, les capitulations u’existent plus. Danési, jeté 
dans un cachot, est ensuite conduit aux sept tours, Les notes, 
chaque jour plus vives, de M, de Strogonof sont repoussées par 
des notes chaque jour plus insolentes, et la querelle était arrivée a 
un point tel, que, dans tout autre temps, lorsque la Russie était 
armée d’une moins prodigieuse patience, chacune de ces réponses 
du cabinet ottoman, comme chacun de ses actes, efit été réputée 
une déclaration de guerre. Les débats relatifs a l’embargo et a la 
visite des batiments sous pavillon russe, au passage des Darda- 
nelles, la défense faite par le divan de laisser sortir des blés du 
canal de Constantinople, n’étaient presque plus que des objets se- 
condaires, en comparaison des débats qui portaient sur les disposi- 
tions des traités de 1774, de 1792, et de 1812, par lesquelles était 
établi le droit de la Russie d’intervenir en faveur des Grecs, Toutes 
ces dispositions étaient méconnues, comme si elles n’avaient jamais 
existé, Enfin, la modération du cabinet de Pétersbourg parut étre 
épuisée, et le 6 (18) Juillet 1821, M.de Strogonof remit au divan 
une note fameuse dont nous croyons devoir rappeler ici quelques 
passages. Le fonds des demandes était, comme on le sait, le réta- 
blissement des églises grecques détruites, une juste satisfaction pour 
le meurtre du patriarche, une distinction 4 établir entre les Grecs 
insurgés et ceux qui ne l’étaient pas, des garanties pour la sureté 
future de ceux-ci, l’admissionde la Russie, en conformité des traités, 
dans les voies 4 prendre pour la pacification’des principautés de 
Moldavie et de Valachie; demandes auxquelles il n’était ni dans le 
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pouvoir, ni peut-étre dans la volonté du divan de satisfaire ; 
mais ¢’est moins sur le détail de ces démélés, que sur le ton de la 
polémique des deux cabinets, que nous croyons devoir nous arréter, 
Aprés s étre plaint des excés auxquels le fanatisme ottoman s'est 
livré dans la Moldavie et la Valachie, l’ambassadeur russe ajoute : 
“Ce que l’empereur craignait le plus pour la sublime Porte, c’est 
que les mesures décrétées par le ministére ottoman, n’impri- 
massent a l’entreprise des auteurs de la révolution le caractére d’une 
défense légitime contre une destruction totale de la nation grecque 
et du culte qu'elle professe. Ces craintes, il faut bien en convenir, 
ces craintes ne semblent que s’étre trop réalisées.” Si les craintes 
exprimées par la Russie paraissaient déja réalisées dans le mois de 
Juillet 1821, sidés lors la défense des Grecs était légitime, qui ose- 
rait en contester la légitimité en Décembre 1822? “ Si la sublime 
Porte,” continuait l’ambassadeur russe, “ devait poursuivre un tel 
systéme, ou si elle ne pouvait en réparer les désastreux effets, elle 
se trouverait forcement, malgré les intentions les plus bienveillantes 
qu’auraient eues pour elle toutes les puissances de |’ Europe, placée 
en état d’hostilité contre le monde chrétien.” La Porte a poursuivi 
son systéme: elle n’en a point réparé les effets ; le monde chrétien 
doit donc, depuis le mois de Juillet 1821, la regarder comme étant 
contre lui en état d’hostilité. En donnant ces conseils au divan, l’am- 
bassadeur russe lui déclare que c’est “le dernier service que lui doive 
la Russie. La Russie,” lui dit-il, “‘ veut, en faisant connaitre avec 
franchise au gouvernement turc les dangers auxquels il s’expose, lui 
indiquer en méme temps la voie de son salut.” Ici se déroulent en 
détail les demandes connues de la Russie; et on prévient le Cabinet 
Ottoman que, s’il n’y avait pas égard, “il ne resterait plus a l’em- 
pereur qa’a déclarer dés a présent a la S. P. qu'elle se constitue 
en état d’hostilité ouverte contre le monde chrétien; qu’elle légi- 
time la défense des Grecs qui, dés lors, combattraient uniquement 
pour se soustraire 4 une perte inévitable; et que, vu le caractére 
de cette lutte, la Russie se trouverait dans la stricte obligation de 
leur offrir asile, parce qu’ils seraient persécutés; protection , parce 
qu'elle en aurait le droit ; assistance, conjointement avec toute la 
chrétienté, parce qu’elle ne pourrait livrer ses fréres de religion a 
un aveugle fanatisme.” Lhypothése exprimée par la note russe a 
eu liew. Les faits ont prouvé journellement que la S. P. ne se 
mettait nullement en peine de donner satisfaction aux réclamations 
de la Russie. La résistance des Grecs a pris le caractére le plus 
sacré: cependant, le monde chrétien est resté immobile, et la 
Russie, immobile comme lui, continue d’abandonner ses fréres de 
religion au glaive fanatique des musulmans. En terminant ses ex- 
pressives et catégoriques déclarations, M. de Strogonof répéte que 
S. M. lempereur de Russie souhaite sincérement la conservation 
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du gouvernement turc, et “ qu'il le lui prouve encore aujourd’bui, 
puisqu’il lui fait savoir les seules conditions auxquelles la S. P. 
isse éviter une entiére ruine.” 

Un délai de huit jours est fixé au divan pour sa réponse. L/or- 
gueilleux cabinet n’etait pas accoutumé a un si impérieux langage : 
sa colére et son indignation étaient portées au plus haut point. Sa 
premiére résolution fut de n’opposer aux sommations de la Russie 
qu'un dédaigneux silence. Dans ’intervalle, il temoigne par ses 
actes combien il est peu disposé a faire droit 4 ses réclamations ; il 
lache la bride au fanatisme des hordes asiatiques dont Constanti- 
nople est inondée ; les rues de cette capitale sont de nouveau teintes 
du sang des Grecs ; des cris de mort retentissent de toutes parts, 
et on craint que chaque jour ne soit le dernier jour, non seulement 
de tous les Grecs, mais de tous les Francs, de tous les Chré- 
tiens. Le délai indiqué par la Russie est expiré. L’ambassadeur 
russe notifie au divan que sa mission est terminée, et fait demander 
ses passeports. On les lui refuse: il est gardé a vue par des janis- 
saires. La Porte a auprés d’elle des conseillers habiles. Les passe- 
ports sont envoyés, M. de Strogonof est déja sur le batiment 
qui doit le transporter 4 Odessa. Les conseillers dela Porte, qui 
veillent pour elle plus qu’elle ne le fait elle-méme, avaient vaincu 
ses ressentiments et sa fierté. On l’avait décidée 4 donner une 
réponse aux demandes de la Russie: on avait adouci les dures pa- 
roles du divan irrité, et on avait substitué Vironie a linsolence, 
Cette réponse est envoyée 4 M. de Strogonof, avant qu’il mette a 
la voile. Il refuse de la recevoir, et part. La légation d Angle- 
terre se charge de la faire parvenir 4 Pétersbourg. 

Je n’indiquerai que quelques traits de cette réponse, qui, outre 
qu'elle ne satisfait 4 aucune des réclamations de la Russie, reléve 
avec beaucoup de tact et de justesse, ce qu’il pouvait y avoir de 
tranchant dans les expressions de l’envoyé de cette puissance. A 
légard de ses plaintes sur le supplice du patriarche grec, le divan 
donne a M.'de Strogonof une legon dhistoire, et d’histoire de Rus- 
sie: il lui rap ile Ia punition d’un patriarche russe mis 4 mort 
par ordre de Pierre I*, et la suppression de la dignité patriarchale 
faite a cette occasion, s’étonnant “qu’un ministre, tel que M. l’en- 
voyé, auquel rien n’échappe, ait pu ignorer ce fait.” Relativement 
a la demande que, de son cété, la S. P. a adressée a la Russie 
pour extradition de l’hospodar Michel Suzzo, et des autres trans- 
fuges, M. de Strogonof ayant précédemment allégué un sentiment 
de générosité qui s’y opposait, le ministére ottoman réplique avec 
une judicieuse précision que “les stipulations entre les gouverne- 
ments sont une chose, et que la générosité personnelle en est une 
autre; qu’un gouvernement ne peut pas, pour exercer ce qu'il 
lui plait d’appeler un acte de générosité, violer les stipulations 
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d’un traité qu’il a conclu avec un autre gouvernement; que le 
meilleur acte de générosité entre les gouvernements est de remplir 
les traités.” On juge bien que le divan ne laisse pas sans repartie 
les prédictions d’une ruine prochaine dont la note russe exprime 
lamenace. Je rapporte ce morceau, parce que je remarque qu’on 
Ya supprimé dans quelques-unes des versions de cette réponse. 
“M. lenvoyé,” dit la S. P., “s'est servi dans la note qu’il a présentée 
de diverses expressions impropres sur le compte de l’empire otto- 
man. Pourquoi faut-il que la S. P., possédant tant de gloire et 
de puissance, se croie aujourd’hui a la veille d’étre anéantie (ce que 
Dieu ne veuille), ou méme de se trouver menacée d’un péril immi- 
nent? et de pareilles expressions, si contraires aux égards que se 
doivent les cours entre elles, sont-elles bien placées dans la bouche 
du représentant d’une puissance amie?” Si, aprés avoir lu la note 
russe, le premier mouvement qu’on a df éprouver a été un mouve- 
ment de joie, quel est homme qul, en voyant le persifflage despec- 
tueux et effronté de la réponse du divan, n’a pas di s’écrier avec 
transport: La Gréce est sauvée! Elle ne lest point: si elle doit 
l’étre, elle ne le sera que par elle-méme. Tous les calculs sont 
trompés. Jamais, jusqu’a nos jours, des déclarations si absolues 
n’avaient été faites par un gouvernement a un autre Etat, sans que 
le lendemain vit joindre a l’argumentation de la veille la derniére 
raison des rois. Les conseils donnés par la Russie aux Turcs 
sont ‘le dernier service qu'elle leur doive—elle leur indique la 
voie de leur salut—elle leur fait connaitre les conditions auxquelles 
ils peuvent éviter une entiére ruine.” De telles menaces ne 
peuvent pas é@tre l’ceuvre de M. de Strogonof. Il n’y a point 
d’ambassadeur, de plénipotentiaire qui jamais, de son seul mouve- 
ment, ait osé articuler de semblables prophéties. C’est au cabinet 
de Pétersbourg seul qu’elles peuvent appartenir. C’est la qu’elles 
ont été congues, pesées, arrétées. La guerre a été résolue: cette 
résolution n’efit-elle duré que vingt-quatre heures, elle a existé. 
C’était une grande inspiration, soit que l’humanité y efit quelque 
part, soit quelle efit uniquement sa source dans le systéme hérédi- 
taire des monarques russes, soit qu’on veuille y voir, ce qui est 
plus naturel, un principe mixte d’humanité et d’ambition, de reli- 
gion et de politique. L’abandon de cette haute pensée est un 
malheur pour le genre humain. Nous ne décidons pas s’il en est 
un au méme degré pour la Russie. Les journaux officiels de 
quelques gouvernements' qui la flattaient naguére, se pressent d’in- 
sulter 4 sa bonhomie, qui, retenue par les liens et les préjugés de la 
Sainte-Alliance, a manqué une si belle occasion. Nous n’allons 
pas si vite en fait de blame. Pour un aussi puissant Etat, une 


* Voyez plusieurs articles du Courier. 
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occasion perdue n’est pas un mal irréparable. Chaque jour peut 
lui offrir d’amples moyens de revanche, et peut-étre la joie de ses 
rivaux a-t-elle été prématurée, Pour le moment, on ne peut en 
disconvenir, la Russie a porté elle-méme un coup sensible a sa 
considération par le passage brusque d’une extréme hauteur a une 
extréme faiblesse. Ce méme cabinet qui s’était exprimé d’une 
maniére si impérieuse, est devenu sans transition le plus pacifique 
et le plus débonnaire de tous, I! laisse l’Autriche et I’ Angleterre 
négocier pour lui 4 Constantinople. Dans une réponse de la 
Porte Ottomane a l’internonce d’Autriche, il est curieux de voir 
le divan invoquer contre la Russie les raisonnements dont la 
Sainte-Alliance s’est armée contre les peuples d’Italie. L’épi- 
gramme n’est pas trop déplacée et ne va pas mal a son adresse. 
“Le S. P. n’a point d’autre but que de procurer a ses provinces 
et a leurs habitants la tranquillité dont ils avaient joui autrefois. . . 
Les principes de douceur n’ont fait qu’augmenter l’arrogance et 
esprit révolutionnaire des Grecs. .. Les droits sacrés des souverains 
semblent commander a S. M. l’empereur de Russie lui-méme, de 
blamer hautement dans son cceur les partisans de cette criminelle 
révolution.” C’est la Porte Ottomane qui parle ainsi au sujet de 
la nation grecque “ rebelle a son trés-clément souverain.” Quelle 
sanglante satire des maximes professées par quelques congrés ! 
Aprés avoir renoncé au projet de se faire lui-méme justice, le 
cabinet russe s’est adressé aux principaux cabinets européens. II 
les a engagés a trouver les moyens de le dispenser “ d’obtenir par 
la force des armes l’accomplissement des conditions que l’honneur 
de sa couronne, le maintien des traités, la protection de la religion 
chrétienne et I’humanité lui ont fait un devoir d’exiger de la Porte.” 
Dans le méme temps un u/timatum est adresse directement a 
Constantinople par le cabinet de Pétersbourg. Nouvelle menace, 
nouvel échec, Le divan arréte de rejeter cet ultimatum de la 
maniére la plus catégorique, il passe plus d’un mois sans s’occuper 
d’y répondre. C’est encore de la part des ministres d’ Angleterre 
et d’Autriche un grand effort de le décider méme a une réponse 
qui n’est qu’évasive, et ne satisfait 4 aucune des réclamations de la 
Russie. Depuis ce temps, vingt couférences ont eu lieu entre le 
cabinet ottoman et les ministres médiateurs : vingt notes ont été 
remises ; et vingt réponses toujours assaisonnées de traits piquants 
pour le cabinet de Pétersbourg, ont laissé la question au point od 
elle était, quant aux termes; avec cette différence, que les Turcs 
se sont joués des demandes qui leur étaient faites, quant au fond 
des choses. I] a été proposé au divan d’envoyer un plénipotentiaire 
sur les frontiéres de la Moldavie pour y ménager une réconciliation 
sous la médiation de |’Autriche et de |’Angleterre. Le divan 
répond avec fierté qu'il n’a donné lieu a aucune plainte légitime 
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de la part de la Russie, qu’il n’a violé aucun article des traités, 
que c’est elle qui a envers la Porte des ¢ligations a remplir en 
rendant des transfuges et en lui remettant les forteresses d’ Asie 
qu'elle retient 2 tort; que, si la Russie veut renouer des relations 
amicales, c’est a elle d’envoyer un nouvel ambassadeur, et a 
désavouer par 14 M. de Strogonof. Nous ne pousserons pas plus 
loin ces détails humiliants pour le cabinet de Pétersbourg, 
Lorsqu’un cabinet a souffert un premier outrage, surtout de la 
part des Tures, il n’en est point auquel il ne doive s’attendre. 11 
n’en a été effectivement épargné aucun a la Russie, et des esprits 
soupgonneux pourraient croire que ses fidéles alliés n’ont pas 
éprouvé un trés-vif chagrin des répouses hautaines du cabinet 
ottoman, bien qu’ils aient eu soin d’en faire disparaitre les trop 
choquantes inconvenances. Cette comédie dure depuis plus de 
seize mois, et une remarque assez piquante qui doit frapper tout 
observateur attentif, c’est que les notes et les répliques semblent 
former une sorte de dialogue que l’on serait tenté de croire sorti 
d’une méme main. 

Nous avons, sous plus d’un rapport, contesté a l’union des 
cabinets que ‘Troppau et Laybach ont empreinte de si tristes 
couleurs, la dénomination d’alliance sainte dont elle s’est dotée 
elle-méme. [I est un aspect sous lequel ce titre lui est légitimement 
acquis, et le cabinet de Pétersbourg, agissant dans |’esprit de la 
Sainte- Alliance, s’est particuliérement chargé d’en fournir la preuve. 
Si le cachet de la sainteté est dans la patience a souffrir les injures 
des infidéles, ce cabinet peut s’enorgueillir d’avoir porté au plus 
haut degré cette vertu évangélique. Qu’il ne s’offense point de 
cette remarque. Ii aeu devant lui de grands exemples, et l’étrange 
vertu dont nous le félicitons n’est point une nouveauté ui un pri- 
vilége. C’est une bizarrerie historique qui n’est pas indigne 
d’attention que l’indulgence des gouvernements européens pour 
les torts des Ottomans envers eux. On dirait qu’avec ces barbares 
Vorgueil le plus intraitable peut fléchir sans se compromettre. On 
sait que Louis XIV lui-méme, d’ailleurs si susceptible, si irritable, 
qui faisait venger par des monuments publics sa dignité offensée 
dans ses ambassadeurs, semblait ne pas sentir les insultes qui 
partaient du cabinet ottoman. Aussi le pape disait-il que ce 
monarque était plus endurant 4 Constantinople qu’a Rome. 

Si Von en croit certains indices, la Russie serait enfin lasse de 
sa condescendance, Elle eut pu se fatiguer a moins. ‘lant de 
violences sans cesse renouvelées de la part des Turcs, et les mas- 
sacres de Scio, et récemment l’incendie d’lassi, et le ridicule 
spectacle d’un hospodar prisonnier, envoyé en Moldavie sous la 
garde de préposés tures, et une foule d’autres actes offensants 
pour cette puissance, peuvent bien avoir épuisé sa longanimité. 
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A cet égard, comme pour tout le reste, nous ne pronongons point 
sur les résolutions du moment. Nous croyons avoir bien établi 
les faits dont la connaissance est nécessaire pour asseoir un juge- 
ment sur toutes ces graves questions. La finit le réle dont nous 
nous sommes chargés. Pour le completter, nous croyons utile de 
récapituler en quelques lignes les mouvements sensibles de la 
politique des principaux cabinets depuis 1815 jusqu’a ce jour. 

La signature des traités de Paris en 1815, par quatre grandes 
puissances seules, a créé pour |’Europe un mode d’existence 
politique qui n’a aucune ressemblance avec le droit public établi 
par la paix de Westphalie. On pouvait craindre dés lors que 
cette innovation ne mit le reste de l'Europe a la merci de ces quatre 
puissances. C’est ce qui est arrivé. 

Immédiatement apres la conclusion de ces traités, une pieuse 
exaltation de sentiments, trés généreux sans doute, a inspiré a trois 
monarques l’idée d’une alliance d’une nature toute nouvelle, qui a 
mélé la religion a la politique, et formé pour Jes parties contrac- 
tantes des engagements énigmatiques dont |’interprétation était 
laissée a l'avenir. 

Cependant de 1815 a 1818, ce n’est pas encore la Sainte-Alli- 
ance, c’est toujours la quadruple alliance qui régne. En effet, le 
gouvernement frangais, qui avait accédé au pacte du 26 Septembre, 
n’en a pas moins continué a étre en dehors de la direction générale 
des affaires, tandis que, sans une telle accession, a laquelle la con- 
stitution britannique se refuse, le ministére anglais a conservé 
oe quelques années une part principale dans cette direction. 

lien qui tenait les quatre puissances étroitement unies, était 
une convention particuliére signée le méme jour que les traités de 
Paris, mais sans la participation de la France. “ Boer consolider, 
disait l'article VI de cette convention, les rapports intimes qui 
unissent aujourd’hui les quatre souverains pour le bonheur du 
monde, les hautes parties contractantes sout convenues de renou- 
veler a des époques déterminées, soit sous les auspices immédiats 
des souverains, soit par leurs ministres respectifs, des réunions 
consacrées aux intéréts communs et a |’examen des mesures qui, 
dans chacune de ces époques, seront jugées les plus salutaires 
pour le repos et la prospérité des peuples, et pour le maintien de 
la paix de ( Europe.” Cet article fait voir quelle latitude pré- 
paraient d’avance a leurs délibérations futures quatre cabinets qui 
se présentaient comme chargés de veiller au bonheur du monde, au 
repos et a la prospérité des peuples. De la les congrés. Le 
premier fut celui d’ Aix-la-Chapelle. 

La question relative 4 P’évacuation de la France était l’obj 
de cette réunion: cette question était décidée par les faits. 
La France payait ses contributions: elle était tranquille. C’é- 
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taient les deux conditions exigées d’elle ; toutes deux étaient rem- 
plies. La prolongation de l’occupation, et méme le morcellement 
de notre territoire n’auraient pas déplu a certaines puissances. 
Vainement aussi la politique avertissait |’ Angleterre que la France 
était assez affaiblie. L’incurable et stupide haine du cabinet 
britannique d’alors ne cédait pas méme a la politique. La 
Russie seule eut le mérite d’une résolution non éqaivoque. Soit 
calcul, soit générosité, par la puissance d’une volonté forte, elle 
ertraina les autres opinions. fi fat expédié a la France des lettres 
patentes de manumission. On donna l’accolade a son plénipoten- 
tiaire, qui fut regu membre du congrés. Ce n’est plus, a dater de 
ce jour, une quadruple, mais une — alliance. A la vérité, 
le cinquiéme anneau ajouté a la chaine en augmente peu le poids, 
La fimissent les démonstrations libérales dans lesquelles les peuples 
avaient vu l’explication de ce que la Sainte-Alliance offrait d’énig- 
matique et d’obscur. C’était a cette derniére alliance, 4 son 
esprit présumé, que l’on avait attribué les ménagements observés 
jusqu’alors pour quelques gouvernements constitutionnels. ‘Tout-a- 
coup ces ménagements cessent ; ils sont remplacés par un systéme 
@hostilité qui ne se déguise méme pas. Si, comme les peuples 
s’en étaient flattés, la Sainte-Alliance avait eu primitivement pour 
objet ’amélioration de lordre social, elle a, dans ce sens, rendu 
son dernier soupir a Aix-la-~Chapelle. 

La domination de l Europe est dans les mains d’une pentarchie, 
mais cette pentarchie n’est que nominale. Le ministére frangais 
nest guére consulté, Le cabinet britannique se plie a une conni- 
vence peu honorable qu’il tache de justifier 4 ses propres yeux par 
Pintérét qu'il a de ménager l’Autriche. La Prusse n'a d’opinions 
que celles des cabinets de Vienne et de Pétersbourg, et tache de 
persuader a chacun d’eux séparément que c’est a la sienne qu'il se 
conforme. Ainsi des cing puissances, deux seulement occupent 
la scéne d’une maniére active, L’Autriche surtout semble avoir 
pris possession du terrein. Par une flatterie qui n’est pas mal 
adroite, c’est la Sainte-Alliance qu’elle met en avant et dont elle 
se déclare le champion. Comme le vague des expressions peut 
donner carriére au systéme interprétatif, elle s’en saisit, la com- 
mente et la fait parler, comme a Rome le sénat faisait parler les 
livres sibyllins, c’est-d-dire, selon ses intéréts et ses vues. La 
Saipte-Alliance jusques la avait été comme une épée qui sommeille 
dans le fourreau. L’adresse Autrichienne a su len tirer: les 
peuples vont en ressentir les coups. De ce moment le nom de la 
Sainte-Alliance signifie guerre a la liberté, guerre aux constitutions 
représentatives. Pour |’Autriche tout est calcul; l’esprit aristo- 
cratique, qui est en elle une passion, est en méme temps pour elle 
un moyen, Elle appelle sous ses drapeaux tous les contre-révolu- 
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tionnaires de l'Europe. Elle a pour clientéle et pour affidés tout 
ce qui s’alimente des abus et des vices des gouvernements, des 
usurpations du moyen Age et de la misére des peuples. ' Elle a 
ainsi des alliés dans tous les Etats, surtout dans les Etats Ger- 
maniques ou les princes médiatisés, les membres de l’ordre équestre 
et autres membres d’anciens corps privilégiés, forment pour elle 
une sorte d’armée qui est a ses ordres contre les princes souverains 
dont ils sont les sujets. La prévoyance autrichienne n’a pu em- 
pécher plusieurs de ces princes souverains de donner des constitu- 
tions représentatives 4 leurs peuples. Son premier projet est de 
détruire ces constitutions: elle y travaille, mais elle ne parvient 
qu’a les suspendre en partie ou a entraver leur marche. Dans ce 

ui regarde |’Allemagne, |’Autriche agit seule avec la Prusse. 
L’Angleterre, ou plutdt son ministére égoiste, qui ne veut la liberté 
nulle part sur le continent et qui ne lui en laisse a elle-méme que 
la portion dont il ne peut la dépouiller, professe une adhésion 
publique a toutes les mesures impopulaires voulues par le cabinet 
autrichien. Le ministére francais essaie d’imiter ces mesures en 
France. La Russie les transporte en Pologne; mais, malgré l’ap- 
probation qu’elle leur donne, on a lieu de croire que cette derniére 
puissance n’a pas voulu aller jusqu’a laisser frapper un coup 
décisif, c’est-d-dire, jusqu’a se préter au renversement des consti- 
tutions nouvellement établies: il a pu lui convenir d’encourager fe 
cabinet autrichien dans des attaques qui mécontentent les peuples 
dont il restreint la liberté comme les princes dont il blesse l’indé- 
— mais c’efit été trop de complaisance de la part de la 

ussie de s’enlever a elle-méme tout droit de protection en Alle- 
magne en rangeant d’une maniére définitive et irrévocable cette 
contrée tout entiére, peuples et princes, sous le despotisme de la 
cour de Vienne. 

Tandis que le congrés de Carlsbad et la Diéte de Francfort se 
débattaient contre la liberté réguliérement introduite dans quelques 
Etats Germaniques, les révolutions d’Espagne, de Naples, de 
Portugal et du Piémont préparaient de nouveaux aliments a I’ac- 
tivité des cabinets. Laissera-t-on ces révolutions affermir des 
gouvernements libres, ou faut-il refouler les peuples sous le pou- 
voir absolu? Cette question ne devrait regarder que les princes 
dont les Etats viennent de recevoir une nouvelle organisation. Ici 
Vinterprétation de la Sainte-Alliance prend le caractére le plus 
audacieux, et la Russie, qui en avait laissé pendant deux ans 
Yexploitation presque exclusive a |’ Autriche, revient en partager les 
honneurs avec elle sans paraitre en rechercher les bénéfices. Aprés 
lui avoir abandonné en grande partie l’Allemagne, elle se montre 
ardente a lui livrer plus complettement encore I’Italie. Ces 
douteuses possessions sont-elles les présents de l’amitié? L’Au- 
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triche du moins affecte de le croire. Quoi qu'il en soit, il est a 
remarquer encore que les congrés de Troppau et de Laybach ont 
imposé 4 PEurope un nouveau droit public en vertu duquel la 
Sainte-Alliance est proclamée avoir droit d’intervenir, méme a 
force ouverte, dans les affaires intérieures des autres Etats. Si 
lon demande comment la raison des gouvernements constitutionnels 
a toléré ce renversement de tous les principes du droit des gens, 
la France se tait honteuse de la conduite de son ministére, et |’ An- 
gleterre allégue pour sa justification une circulaire adressée a ses 
agents diplomatiques, comme si elle avait payé sa dette au droit 
des gens par la vaine formule d’une protestation sans effet. 

Le nouveau genre d’envahissement consacré par les congrés de 
Troppau et de Laybach, entrait parfaitement dans la politique 
t#aditionnelle de la Russie. On sait quel parti elle a tiré de son 
droit d’intervention religieuse en Pologne et en Turquie. C’est le 
méme systéme étendu a toute I’Europe a la faveur du prétendu 
droit d’intervention politique qu’elle fait, de concert avec I’ Autriche, 
découler de la Sainte-Alliance. Si l’exercice de ce droit usurpé 
d’intervention politique et religieuse forme pour ces puissances une 
suprématie sacerdotale, c’est un sacerdoce auquel ne manqueront 
pas les victimes. 

L’attention des cabinets était encore occupée des affaires du midi, 
quand l’insurrection éclata en Moldavie et danslaGréce. Le mo- 
ment est essentiel a saisir: |’ Autrichene le laisse pas échapper. Com- 
promettre la Russie avec les Grecs est un point important. La Rus- 
sie craint de rendre sa bonne foi suspecte au cabinet autrichien ; elle 
se hate de condamner ce qu’elle eut approuvé quelques mois plus tét 
ou quelques jours plus tard. Nulle distinctionn’est admise ; on ne voit 
dans les Grecs que des sujets, dans les Turcs qu’un gouvernement. 
Les Grecs sont déclarés rebelles, et la voix de la Russie, qui tant de 
fois les a appelés aux armes, se méle aux anathémes lancés contre 
eux. Le cabinet de Pétersbourg s’est fourvoyé. 11 importe de 
Vempécher de revenir sur ses pas. C’est 4 Constantinople qu’est 
surtout la difficulté. Si les Turcs avaient la patiente circonspec- 
tion des cours de Vienne et de Londres, ils se hateraient de faire 
comme elles, de prendre acte des déclarations de la Russie, de s’en 
féliciter, de lui en montrer de la reconnaissance et de serrer par la 
les liens dans lesquels elle s’est enveloppée elle-méme; mais la 
franchise brutale du cabinet ottoman faillit lui enlever tous ses 
avantages: il reproche au cabinet Russe d’avoir préparé l’insurrec- 
tion; il prétend en avoir les preuves; il l’irrite, lui refuse toute 
satisfaction et par 1a lui rend le plus grand service en lui four- 
nissant une occasion honorable de s’affranchir des entraves de 
Laybach. Le cabinet de Pétersbourg a vu Vheureuse occasion 
qui lui est offerte, il veut la saisir, il s’y détermine ; il embrasse une 
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résolution tout a la fois politique et humaine, il envoie 4 son am- 
bassadeur la fameuse note du 6-18 Juillet, qui menace Constanti- 
nople de sa ruine. J.a nation grecque était sauvée, les ‘Turcs 
pouvaient étre expulsés de |’ Europe, rien chez eux n’était prét pour 
leur défense, de grandes destinées s’ouvraient pour un avenir pro- 
chain. L’Autriche, qui s’était 4 Laybach appuyée de la Russie 
contre l’Angleterre, s'appuie de |’Angleterre contre la Russie. 
Prévenir la guerre est l’objet de leurs efforts réunis. Pendant trois 
siecles l’Autriche a invoqué |’Europe contre les Turcs; elle im- 

lore maintenant l'Europe pour les Turcs contre le cabinet de 

étersbourg. Le ministére anglais n’est pas moins actif. Si le 
Courier est moins Turc que /Observateur Autrichien, le cabinet 
britannique est moins avare de faits que de paroles. Dans le cas 
o cette question serait ajournée pour quelque temps, on pourrait 
dire que, comme c’est l’avidité mercantile des Génois qui a trans- 
porté les Turcs en Europe, ce serait l’dvidité mercantile des 
Anglais qui les y aurait retenus, Le cabinet de Pétersbourg a 
faibli, il a reculé; le premier pas une fois fait en arriére, il a 
marché d’affronts en affronts, d’outrages en outrages, et c’est par 
ce chemin qu’il est arrivé a Vérone. 

D’aprés ce mouvement de la politique Européenne jusqu’au 
moment actuel, il semble que, sans hasarder d’assertions trop 
téméraires, on peut réduire a-peu-prés aux généralités suivantes 
Vexpression sommaire de leurs intéréts et de leurs vues présuma- 
bles. 

Italie.—L/ Autriche veut naturellement prolonger |’état existant 
d’occupation militaire. 

La Russie a, en 1822, pour consentir a cette prolongation, 
les mémes motifs qui l’ont portée a vouloir l’occupation en 
i821. 

L’ Angleterre désire l’évacuation de |’Italie, mais par ménage- 
ment pour |’Autriche son point d’appui contre la Russie, elle 
n’exprime pas ou n’exprime que faiblement cette volonté, 

Espagne.—L’Autiche, malgré l’ardeur de ses veeux pour le 
rétablissement du pouvoir absolu en Espagne, ne peut pas vouloir 
chercher dans une intervention armée, un embarras lointain qui 
pourrait lui en susciter d’autres en Italie. Il lui importe de con- 
server tous ses moyens disponibles pour I’hypothése d’événements 
qui, en dépit de tous les efforts contraires, peuvent se développer 
en Orient, mais ces mémes embarras quelle se garde bien de 
prendre pour elle-méme, il ne peut lui étre désagréable de les 
voir retomber sur la France qui d’ailleurs s’en montre avide et 
semble en solliciter la faveur. 

Par les mémes raisons, ou plutét par la raison inverse, la Russie 
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doit, comme |’Autriche, et plus que |’Autriche, conseiller a la 
France une expédition en Espagne, dans l’espoir d’y engager 
l’Autriche elle-méme malgré elle ; sauf, pour son compte, a imiter 
Catherine I1, qui, chaque année, promettait aux coalitions contre 
la république frangaise des envois de troupes que son régue ne vit 
pas réaliser. 

Il ne peut pas convenir al’ Angleterre que les cabinets de Péters- 
bourg et de Vienne prétendent dicter des lois 4 Espagne. 

Grece et Turquie —L’Autriche dévoue les Grecs en holocauste 
a la peur qu’elle a de l’agrandissement de la Russie, et surtout d’un 
agrandissement auquel en ce moment il serait impossible qu’elle 
fit associée dans une proportion satisfaisante. 

La Russie ajourne ses projets sur la Turquie, peut-@tre a des 
années, mais peut-étre seulement a des mois. Dans |’intervalle, 
elle cherche U Gparpiller sur d’autres objets l’attention et les forces 
des gouvernements européens. Quand la politique d’une grande 
puissance a brusquement interrompu son cours, se fier 2 son im- 
mobilité accidentelle serait une imprudence. Souvent la politique 
ressemble a ces fleuves qui, aprés une* disparition momentanée 
dans des gouffres profonds, reparaissent plus impétueux et plus 
rapides, grossis des renforts qu’ils ont regus dans leurs routes sou- 
terraines. 

L’ Angleterre aurait sacrifié les Grecs uniquement pour empé- 
cher, comme I’ Autriche, I’extension de la Russie aux dépens des 
Turcs, si, d’un autre cété, d’aprés des suppositions qui nous 
paraissent fausses, mais qu’elle croit vraies, elle ne les avait pas 
sacrifiés au calcul d’un monopole qu'elle imagine devoir étre plus 
absolu, plus profitable pour elle sous le gouvernement turc, que 
ne le serait son commerce livré aux mémes chances que celui des 
autres nations, si la Gréce devenait ou province d’un autre empire, 
ou état indépendant. 

J’ai laissé de cété la Prusse et la France. . Voici en deux mots 
leur situation a l’égard des trois questions indiquées. 

La Prusse, pour qui la Russie serait l’ennem le plus dangereux, 
doit paraitre vouloir tout ce que veut cette puissance. Au fond, 
elle ne doit pas vouloir de guerre en Espagne, parce que ce serait 
diviser les forces sur lesquelles l’Allemagne fonde ses moyens de 
résistance. Elle est assez indifférente sur le sort de V’Italie, dans 
le doute si, a la longue, cette occupation sera un bien ou un mal 
pour l’Autriche. A Pégard de la Turquie et de la Gréce, elle ne 
peut pas s’affliger que I’ Angleterre et l’Autriche tiennent la Russie 
en respect. D’un autre cété, elle doit moins que l’Angleterre et 
PAutriche craindre la guerre entre les ‘T'urcs et les Russes, parce 
que la puissance de la Russie, s’étendant vers le sud, et y rencon- 
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trant nécessairement beaucoup de difficultés avec les Turcs et les 
Anglais, cesserait d’étre aussi menagante pour le nord. La Prusse 
a une position donnée; elle est ce qu'elle doit étre. 

Il n’en est pas ainsi de la France. Pour elle il y a bien aussi une 
position jouulay mais son ministére est-il capable de la prendre ? 
N’est-il pas vraisemblable, qu’incertain dans sa marche, il va taton- 
nant sans savoir ot mettre le pied, toujours prét a le retirer en 
arriére au moindre mouvement du terrain? D’ailleurs, est-il en son 
pouvoir d’empécher que les intéréts de la France ne soient combattus 
par ceux de l’aristocratie auxquels il obéit par penchant ou par 
nécessité? ~ 

L’intérét de la France commande le respect pour l’indépendance 
des Etats, et par conséquent se refuse a toute intervention armée 
dans les affaires d’Espagne. L’intérét de l’aristocratie tend a ren- 
verser en Espagne le ajan constitutionnel. Faute de pouvoir 
VYanéantir a force ouverte, on veut du moins le miner par la guerre 
civile, en fournissant a cette guerre meurtriére de funestes aliments. 

L’intérét de la France réclame la prompte évacuation des Etats 
d’Italie occupés par les troupes autrichiennes, L esprit de l’aris- 
tocratie veut le maintien d’une occupation dont la durée détruise 
tous les germes de constitutionalité et raffermisse solidement le 
pouvoir absolu. 

L’intérét de la France veut l’affranchissement des Grecs, en dé- 
sirant toutefois que cette révolutiun ne tourne ni au profit de la 
Russie ni au profit de l’Angleterre. L’intérét de Varistocratie 
craint dans la Gréce méme le triomphe de la liberté. 

Quand uous jouirions encore 4 Constantinople de tous les _pri- 
viléges dont l’ignorance ou l’impéritie ont, il y a quelques cankeh, 
fait un lache abandon, la politique de la France devrait étre assez 
généreuse pour immoler la jouissance passagére de quelques avan- 
tages commerciaux a la sainte cause de ’humanité. Méme, dans 
ce cas, la politique conseillerait de seconder, dans leur retour a la 
civilisation, le Péloponnése et les iles de l’Archipel, bien sure de 
trouver plus tard d’amples compensations dans un commerce plus 
étendu avec ces mémes contrées devenues libres. Aucune puis- 
sance n'est dans une situation aussi belle que la nation frangaise. 
Si le ministére était le véritable organe de la nation, il se pronon- 
cerait hautement et avec le juste orgueil d’une politique humaine 
autant que désintéressée, 

Pour la prompte évacuation des Etats d Italie ; 

Pour le respect de l’indépendance de la nation Espagnole et de 
son gouvernement ; 

Pour la libération des Grecs et leur rétablissement dans la loi 
des nations, lequel ne peut s’opérer que par leur séparation de I’ Em- 
pire Ottoman. 
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Tous les cabinets agissent-ils 4 Vérone d’aprés l’impulsion des 
intéréts que nous avons indiqués? Tout nous autorise a pencher 
pour l’affirmative, en exceptant seulement la France, dont la marche 
ne peut étre surement appréciée, parce que son ministére, méme en 
voulant obéir aux intéréts d’état, a pu étre forcé d’obéir a des pas- 
sions de parti. 

On a di remarquer que les dispositions apportées au congrés 
par les principales puissances ne sont pas mires pour de grandes 
explosions. Aussi, les esprits qui attendaient de cette réunion des 
résultats graves et décisifs pourront bien étre trompés. 

On sait a-peu-prés quelles sont les déterminations prises rela- 
tivement 2 I’Espague. 

Il n’a point été fait mention du Portugal. 

Tout le monde juge d’avance, avec une sorte de certitude, quel 
sera le parti adopté a l’égard de I’ Italie. 

Il y a peu d’apparence que la politique des cabinets s’accorde 
pour un effort généreux en faveur de la Gréce. 

On ne peut pas admettre comme probable que le cabinet de 
Pétersbourg entende se laisser lier les mains en ce qui concerne ses 
différends avec la Porte Ottomane. 

Voila od en sont les choses. 


Deux routes sont ouvertes devant le congrés. L’option est libre. 


i dépend de lui de faire sa propre destinée, de consacrer le nom et 
le rang qu’il doit avoir dans la postérité. II faut qu’il soit terrible 
ou généreux, magnanime ou impitoyable. Ce qu'il y aurait de 
moins historique, ce serait la nullité. Ou bien il suivra la trace 
des congrés précédents, ou bien il développera un caractére qui 
lui soit propre. Dans le premier cas, il doit prendre une marche 
décidée et franche. Il faut qwil applique sans restriction, a |’Es- 
pagne, toutes les mesures qu'il a fait peser sur le Piémont et le 
royaume de Naples: il faut, comme a |’Espagne, les appliquer 
aussi au Portugal. Par la il y aura conséquence dans le systéme,. 
Ce systéme est bon ou mauvais, c’est ce que nous n’examinons pas 
ici. Du moins il y en aura eu un, et il aura été suivi avec fermeté et 
persévérance, Sil’on peut blamer la nature des résolutions adoptées 
par les cabinets, on n’aura pas a leur reprocher d’avoir tergiversé 
dans l’exécution. Leur politique pourra étre jugée rigoureuse : on 
ne l’accusera pas d’avoir été poltronne et versatile. Enfin, la 
Sainte-Alliance sera sur pied avec ses doctrines et tous leurs 
résultats. 

Si, au contraire le congrés est jaloux de laisser des souvenirs plus 
doux et plus flatteurs, de belles occasions lui sont offertes. Respecter 
l’indépendance des peuples et des princes, rendre! Italie a elle-méme, 
laisser 4 chaque nation le soin de pourvoir a l’organisation de son 
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gouvernement domestique, il n’y ala rien de trés-difficile : c’est réta- 
blir ce qui n’efit pas di étre détruit; c’est ressusciter le véritable 
ordre social que l'on a bouleyersé sous prétexte de le défendre. Un 
beau trait pourrait couronner l’ceuvre, ce serait la combinaison 
amicale de moyens efficaces, pour assurer la libération de la Gréce, 
sans faire de cette entreprise un moyen d’agrandissement et de con- 
uéte. 

‘ Entre ces deux partis il n’y a point de milieu: tolérer occupation 
militaire de I’Italie, et cependant n’occuper ni le Portugal m I’ Es- 

ne; éluder ta difficulté en se remettant a la France du soin de 
heiniens s’en rapporter également a la Russie pour la décision 
de ses démélés avec les Turcs, sans rien stipuler en faveur de 
la nation grecque, ce serait laisser toutes les affaires dans l’état 
od elles étaient avant la réunion de Vérone. Ce n’était pas la 
peine d’appeler sur cette ville les regards du monde, pour ne leur 
présenter qu’un spectacle si insignifiant et si mesquin. D ailleurs, 
la Sainte-Alliance aura cessé d’exister dans cette seconde supposi- 
tion comme dans la premiére. Seulement, dans la premiére, sa 
cessation ne serait que l’effet d’une volonté loyale et humaine, Les 
peuples attendent avec anxiété la détermination définitive des cabi- 
nets; ils ne désespérent jamais du cceur des princes, rarement 
méme de la raison des ministres; ils n’ont point de ressentiments 
sans terme, point de haines éternelles; tout est oublié quand on 


revient a eux de bonne foi. Le sentiment “a leur Ame est le 


plus ouverte est celui de la reconnaissance. ur reconnaissance 
méme ne suit pas seulement le bienfait; elle le provoque, elle va 
au-devant de lui comme ensuite on la voit lui survivre. Que les 
plénipotentiaires y songent: le congrés est encore maitre de choisir ; 
il est en son. pouvoir d’étre l’effroi ou l'amour de ’humanité. Le 
terme moyen serait presque le ridicule. Les cabinets, nous aimons 
a nous en flatter, reculeront devant toute résolution dont puisse 
8 effrayer le genre humain. Si le congrés sort de l’alternative indi- 
quée, on serait autorisé a croire que ce synode de la Sainte-Alliance 
pourrait bien en étre le dernier. Du moins, une nouvelle réunion 
serait bien peu probable, et |’Autriche qu’on ne trouve guére en 
défaut, ne serait pas trop mal avisée de faire renvoyer au congrés 
— la solution de ce qui concerne l’Italie. Dans toutes les 

ypothéses, le congrés, maintenant assemblé, aura eu cependant un 
caractére particulier qui le distingue des précédents. Illusoire et 
peu significatif en apparence, il aura toujours produit un effet im- 
portant par cela seul qu’il aura vu les cabinets réunis abdiquer, de 
fait, silees les déclarations contraires, 4 l’égard de Espagne et 
du Portugal, le fameux droit interventionnel dont, sous le nom de 
Sainte-Alliance, ils s’étaient investis eux-mémes, et dont ils ont 
fait un si funeste usage envers I’Italie. Vainement on dirait qu'il 
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n’y a pas abdication de ce droit, qu’au contraire on I’a reconnu, 
consacré par la délégation méme qui en est faite au gouvernement 
francais, pour l’appliquer, s'il le juge convenable. Est-ce le con- 
server entre les mains de la Sainte-Alliance, est-ce le maintenir 
dans toute sa force, tel qu’on I’a déployé 4 Troppau et A Laybach, 
= d’en laisser A un gouvernement particulier la libre disposition ? 
t-ce pour son développement hypothétique un appui bien re- 
doutable qu'une protnesse de secours plus hypothétique encore, 
mais qui, dans tous les cas, seraient plus a craindre pour le gou- 
vernement francais que les cortés et leur constitution ? La conser- 
vation de ce prétendu droit n’est que nominale ; l’abdication est 
réelle. Grace a ce désistement forcé ou volontaire, les peuples ne 
regarderont point le congrés actuel du méme ceil que ceux des 
derniéres années. Bien différent des autres, s’il ne fait pas cesser le 
mal, il ne Vaggrave pas, ou il ne l’aggrave que par le fait seul de 
la prolongation de l'état existant. C’est un Congrés presque néga- 
tif. [1 ne déclare point la guerre, il ne la fait pas, il ne |’impose 
pas. Ses actes se réduisent 4 des remontrances plus ou moins 
amicales, plus ou moins sévéres. Ces remontrances sont fondées 
ou injustes, opportunes ou intempestives, n’importe ; il n’y a point 
la de violence, point d’hostilité. C’est presque un commencement 
de retour vers la pureté des principes du traité du 26 Septembre 
1815 avant qu’il eut été dénaturé par de pernicieuses interpréta- 
tions. Enfin pourva que la quintuple Alliance n’éprouve point 
d’altération capable de troubler ni la paix continentale, ni la paix 
maritime entre les puissances qui la composent, il ne semble 
que le congrés de Vérone doive laisser aux peuples de trop péni- 
bles souvenirs, s’il ne leur rappelle, comme résultat principal, que 
les obséques de la Sainte-Alliance, non de celle que congut a Paris 
Ame religieuse des monarques et dont les peuples avaient attendu 
tant de bienfaits, mais de celle qu’ont fait prévaloir sous son nom 
les vues impopulaires des cabinets, et que les congrés de Troppau 
et de Laybach ont chargée du poids d’une si désastreuse célébnté. 
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ON THE CRUELTY OF EMPLOYING CHILDREN IN THE ODIOUS, DANGEROUS, 


AND OFTEN FATAL TASK OF 


Sweeping Chimntes ; 


AND ON THE FACILITY WITH WHICH THE PRACTICE MAY BE ALMOST 


WHOLLY ABOLISHED. 
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On the Monday following he was forced to return to his occupation, and 
on that day it was attempted, but in vain, to force him up three more chim- 
nies. Threats and entreaties having proved fruitless, he was at one place 
beaten by an elder boy with a piece of iron made use of as a poker, and a 
kind of bastinado was given to him by striking him with the same instru- 
ment on the soles of his feet. It is due to Joseph Haddock (his master) to 
say that he has the reputation of being a ucmane and even INDULGENT mas- 
ter sweéper ; but if such revolting scenes as these take place in the season- 
ing of climbing boys under coop masters, what must be the situation of 
those who are in the hands of nap onrs? 

Case of Tuomas Lex, from the Leeds Mercury. See the Examiner, May 


11, 1823. 
LONDON :—1823. 





A LETTER, 


&e. &e. 





LapiEs, 


I aw not fastidious or over-sensitive,—far from sentimental,—very 
far from puritanical; yet I own that I am shocked at your con- 
tinued apathy on a subject so very exciting as that of the employ- 
ment of young children in sweeping chimnies. I should be sorry 
to have reason for believing that this apathy exists, but by the 
want of reflection on the subject. On the contrary, I feel con- 
vinced that want of reflection is your only crime: you deem the 
matter one of no importance, and refuse to look into it ; or per- 
haps you give way toa false delicacy which bids you shun a subject 
so entirely vulgar, filthy, and uninteresting. On this side at least 
you are vulnerable. You will not have it said that false delicacy de- 
terred you from the performance of any oie of the duties of hu- | 
manity. Here then let me fix your attention. In the midst of 
this massof filth, squallidness, poverty, and sufferings of every kind, 
behold an object which to your regard prefers the claim of help- 
less infancy, frequently of unprotected orphanage, and sometimes of 
that still heavier misfortune illegitimate birth and total absence of 
parental cognizance. Will you turn away? will you let the very 
magnitude of the evil and of the necessity for interposition be the 
cause of your refusing to interpose ? I feel confident that you will 
not, and that you will hear me in this cause, not only with patience, 
or even with attention, but with deep interest. 

We have been so long used to the morning cry of the chimney- 
sweeper, and to the sight of the grim, black, brawny master, car- 
rying a little brush or scraper or other light implement in his 
hand, and followed by a shivering half-naked boy, stooping and 
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shuffling as well as his old shoes will let him, under the weight of 
a bag full of soot ; that we are apt to forget, or rather we are not 
apt to remember, that these are human creatures; that that little 
creeping object is a child of almost the tenderest age ; and that his 
bare legs, and often bare feet, though concealed from our view by 
their sable vesture, are but thinly partitioned from the frosty air 
and the snow-covered ground. He partakes in some degree of the 
fate of the negro: we lose, in his sooty complexion, all sympathy 
with him as a fellow-creature ; forgetting that he was ever one of 
ourselves, or that a single plunge into a bath would restore the 
relationship. 
“A little water clears him of the deed.” 

I really believe that to this their filthy disguise is to be attributed 
all the indifference which is manifested towards the miserable con- 
dition of infant chimney-sweepers. I feel almost assured that 
were one of these unfortunate little children to be washed and 
presented in the undisguised beauty and simplicity of childhood, 
as the person intended to perform the frightful task of climbing up 
a foul chimney forty or fifty feet high by means of his knees and 
shoulders, no person a have the brutality to let him be so 
abused, It is habit indeed which has reconciled to us a practice, 
abhorrent under any disguise; but habit could never have con- 
quered nature, had not the efforts of the latter been weakened by 
the distance at which the excessive filth, and complete disfigure~ 
ment of the victims in whose behalf those efforts should have 
been made, placed them from us. If I may be allowed a melan- 
choly kind of pun on the subject, their disgusting and painful 
profession has thrown them into the shade. 

My way in all such matters is to call to mind my own sensa- 
tions and reflections when the subject first came before me. I re- 
member well, that, when a boy, the exercise of the chimney- 
sweeper’s function was an affair which engaged all my curiosity. 
I never missed getting up at the same time as the servant did, on 
such an occasion ; and witnessed the performance with a most in- 
tense interest not unmixed with a feeling of horror. In winter I 
could not help remarking, at the very first, that the atmosphere of 
the fireless kitchen, which made me shiver, seemed to be a relief 
to the poor boy, just come in from the street. There was often a 
dreadful harshness in the voice and manner of the master-sweep, 
as the little boy prepared for his work, by slipping off his upper 
garment, and drawing a sooty cap all over his face. The mys- 
terious cloth was appended to the mantel-piece by means of two 
forks, and the boy, with a scraper in one hand, and brush in the 
other, slipped behind it and disappeared. I used to listen for the 
sound of his body rubbing against the sides of the chimney, and 
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catch with eagerness every effort of his half-stifled voice as it an- 
swered the gruff call of the master from below : and when I 
thought him near the top, I used to run out into the street to see 
him emerge. At first the rattling of his scraper was heard against 
the sides of the chimney-pot ; and then his shrill voice announcing 
the success of his achievement. Then appeared his brush, and 
immediately afterwards the little hero himself, waving it victo- 
riously, and shouting, so that the whole neighbourhood might 
know that he had arrived in safety at the top of his chimney. 
Resting himself for a moment, I have seen him take off his cap, 
with the air, and with some portion perhaps of the feeling, of a 
warrior of old, relieving his aching brow from the pressure of the 
ponderous casque, and taking a refreshing draught of cool and 
wholesome air. 

But if in this een a spectator should discover one spot more 
luminous, or rather less sombrous in comparison, than the general 
aspect, some little reflection of that sun of divine benignity from 
which no earthly lot is so wretched as to be wholly excluded, let 
it not be pleaded in extenuation of a practice which almost 
obscures every ray of that sun from the horizon of a human 
creature’s existence. Let the question be fairly stated: are not 
these poor children most barbarously sacrificed? and is not the 
sacrifice wholly unnecessary? For what, in the first place, but a 


perfect sacrifice of every thing which sweetens life, as it regards 
the individual, and of the life itself, as it regards society, is the 
taking of a child at the age of six or eight to initiate him in the 
business of sweeping chimnies by means of his own body ? In this 


service only, the very worst of all that a huge and crowded metro- 
Re ct are children ek a at such a very tender age. 

ined to any other occupation than this, however vile or labo- 
rious, the human creature has, in its childhood, a few years of 
freedom and of pleasure; but the unhappy being, selected for the 
trade of a chimney-sweeper, must enter upon it almost as soon as 
he arrives at the free use of his limbs. No interval of untasked 
life is permitted him: his very dawn of life is overcast : and that 
period which has been held by some philosophers to-be the hap- 
piest of human existence, is to him a period of the greatest suffer- 
ing ; of suffering unrequited and unrelieved. Do you think that I 
represent the cruelty of this practice in too strong a light? The 
facts which I shall shortly detail, will I am sure convince you that 
my picture is poor and spiritless in comparison with the reality. 
But imagine for a moment, let any woman, though she may be the 
most inflexible of housewives, imagine, a child of from five to 
eight years of age, first made to climb a chimney; to ascend a 
perpendicular aperture (to say nothing about its foulness) thirty, 
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forty or fifty feet high, by no other means than the sticking of his 
shoulders, knees, and elbows, against the sides of the chimney, and 
the shifting of them upwards alternately, no matter for the ten- 
derness of his skin or the rugged hardness of the brickwork. Can 
the stoutest- hearted man think of making such an attempt without 
shuddering ? what then must be the agony which a child endures, 
when compelled to enter on this frightful task ! what the cruelty, 
the torture, he undergoes, sufficient to overcome his dread, and 
make him yield to this as the less of two evils. And when these 
poor children have gone through their course of instruction, a 
series of horrors which shun the light, except when, as occasion- 
ally happens, they comprise the immediate death of the victim, and 
fall under the notice of the coroner, what have they attained ? an 
art, which their youth alone qualifies them to practise; which is 
full of danger, degradation, disgust, and the keenest of suffering, 
and which, after all, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
might be effectually superseded by the use of a broom! 

Is it possible that women, whose love of infants is said to be so 
strong and so general, can persist in employing little children for 
this purpose, even if there were good reason for preferring their 
performance to the effect of the sweeping-machine. If the latter 
were costly, attended with trouble, clumsy, and ineffectual, still 
who would not put up with some inconvenience and expense, ra- 
ther than be the means of continuing a practice so brutal as the 
use of climbing-boys ! While there was any other mode by which 
this necessary operation could be performed, I should almost have 
supposed it impossible that a woman could bear her own reflection 
as she heard the little wretch working his way at the hazard of 
life and limbs, through a cold stinking chimney, perhaps the tenth 
he has climbed that morning, and without any other hope at the 
conclusion of his day’s labor than that of resting his wearied little 
frame in a dark loathsome cellar among soot and cinders, ‘ill fed 
and half naked ; -until the chillness of day-break should summon 
him to take his shivering rounds, calling with his weak treble 
voice for fresh opportunities of exercising his painful skill, for the 
benefit, not of himself, but of his sordid and too frequently brutal 
master. 

Perhaps you think that I dwell too long on what all must admit, 
the wretchedness, the misery, the disgusting nature, of this em- 
ployment. But I will not be so readily satisfied with your admis- 
sion of these parts of the subject. I will not spare you the exami- 
nation of even the most shocking details. If your heart be made 
of penetrable stuff I will make an impression on it, which shall 
frequently embitter your hours of quiet reflection, until effaced by 
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a consciousness of having done all that lies in.your power to re- 
move the evil which caused it. 

Now that the sweeping of chimnies by the machine is found to 
be such a practicable and even simple operation, it appears surpris- 
ing that it should not have been resorted to long ago, for the pur- 
pose of abolishing the cruel method of sending up climbing chil- 
dren; but that surprise vanishes before the still more extraordinary 
fact, that now when the matter has undergone discussion, when 
the horrors of the child-abusing system have been exposed, when 
the equal advantages and almost universal adaptation of the machine 
have been proved beyond doubt, and when all that remains is with 
housekeepers themselves, generally speaking with the mistresses of 
families, to make their election between the broom and the child, 
the latter is still unrelieved from his wretched slavery, still exposed 
to a series of sufferings which shock humanity. 

The subject of ameliorating the condition of infant chimney 
sweepers seems to have been first taken up by the Society for Bet- 
tering the Condition of the Poor, in the year 1800. In 1808 cer- 
tain gentlemen, who, in consequence of an anonymous advertise- 
ment, assembled at the London Coffee-House to take the subject 
into consideration, formed a society for the purpose of improving 
the condition of children and others employed by chimney 
sweepers. ‘The labors of this society have undoubtedly been pro- 
ductive of considerable good. Immediate steps were taken to as- 
certain the state of the trade ; inspectors were appointed to give 
an account of all the master chimney sweepers within the bills of 
mortality, their general characters, their conduct towards their ap- 
prentices, and the number of those apprentices. There was a sta- 
tute in force, the 28 Geo. 3. c. 48, which setting forth in its 
pteamble that the laws respecting masters and “apprentices did not 
provide sufficient regulations to-prevent various complicated mise- 
ries to which boys employed in climbing and cleansing chimnies 
were liable, beyond those of any other employment whatever, in 
which boys of tender years were engaged; among other things 
prohibited the binding of any child to this trade under eight years 
of age. The activity of the society caused a stricter observance 
of this statute ; and upon the whole induced the master sweepers 
to make some improvements in the condition of their apprentices. 
But their efforts were principally directed to the object of abolish- 
ing altogether the practice of sweeping chimnies by means of lit- 
tle children, and substituting a machine. 

They accordingly advertised premiums for the invention of ma- 
chines: to supersede the use of children, and in the mean time 
brought into parliament a Bill to protect the little sufferers until 
sucha machine should be invented. . The legislature threw ‘out 
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the Bill, but the machine was invented, and its adoption en- 
couraged by every means in the power of the society to resort to. 
Nor have these efforts been wholly fruitless, as appears by the ex- 
amination before the committee of the House of Commons, of 
some of the persons who keep their machines in use; and when 
we consider the difficulty with which innovations make their way, 
and the stubbornness of prejudice, particularly if interest seem to 
be on its side, we must confess that the society has done much in 
bringing the matter to its present state. 

The revival in 1817 of the attempt to oem a legislative pro- 
hibition of the practice of sweeping by children, must be fresh in 
every person’s recollection. The Hon..H. G. Bennett having got 
2 committee appointed to examine into and hear evidence upon the 
subject, snd having succeeded in establishing the facts, that the 
machines already invented would sweep more than three-fourths 
of all the chimnies in the metropolis, with just as much ease and 
certainty as a boy; that of the other fourth the major part could 
be madeat a very trifling expense as capable of being swept by the 
present machines as the ordinary straight ones ; and that with re- 
spect to the remainder, if from their construction they could not 
be swept by the machine, they were, from the same cause, pro- 
portionably dangerous to the sweeping-boy, and therefore ought 
either to have peculiar machines for being cleansed, or to be al- 
tered altogether so as to admit the common machine; brought 
into the House of Commons a Bill to abolish this most inhuman 
custom, by prohibiting the use of climbing-boys in any case what- 
ever, and placing the trade of chimney-sweeping upon the footi 
of all other trades, with regard to the age at which boys might be 
put apprentice to it; namely, making that age fourteen instead of 
eight, as it is by the existing law. Whether the House of Lords 
in rejecting this Bill acted with wisdom and humanity or not, it is 
not now worth while to consider. If the actual neglect or viola- 
tion of the common duties of humanity be the greater scandal of 
the two, which must be admitted, still these legislative enactments 
to compel the observance of such duties, have no small tendency 
to disgrace the national character. The question of the climbing- 
boys has been fully discussed, and the particulars are before the 
public. Nothing is wanting but, (and oh ! shame upon us if that 
be longer wanting !) the mere will in the public, that the cruel 
practice shall cease. No enthusiasm need be roused, no sacrifice 
is required. All has been accomplished that minds of more than 
ordinary energy were necessary to effect. ‘The evil has been mea- 
sured, a substitute provided, and all that is required on the part of 
the public, is, that of two things indifferent to them—they will 
take the good instead of the bad. In order therefore to awaken 
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just so much zeal in the cause of abolishing this crying evil as is 
necessary, now that the object is brought within the reach of ev 
person who is capable of directing in his’or her household affairs, 
and seeing the directions followed, I shall proceed to lay before 
you those facts elicited by the committee of the House of Com- 
mons in their examination of evidence, and their Report thereon, 
which shows first, the enormity of the evil; and secondly, the 
facility of annihilating it. 

In order to bring the question in as concise a manner as possible 
under your view, I shall. present you with a list of the points on 
which the answers touch, and which establish the first of the fore- 
going positions. ‘They are as follows. 

1, The tender age at which children are put tothis employment. 

2. The modes of procuring children. 0 

8. The methods of tuition. 

4. Their habits of living, dirtiness and bad lodging. 

5. Their ill-treatment and overwork by the journeymen. 

6. ‘Their separation from society and want of education. 

7. The constant dangers, to which they are exposed from va- 
Tious accidents. 

8. The custom of sending up climbing-boys to extinguish fires 
in chimnies. 

9. Their deformity. 

10. The difficulty of the boys getting employment when they 
have outgrown their fitness for ascending chimnies,. and _ their 
consequent ill habits and final ruin. 

And I shall now extract from the answers of the witnesses ex- 
amined by the committee, the information on these points which 
proves how heavy and grievous is the load of affliction that presses 
on this pitiable portion of human beings. 


I. THE TENDER AGE AT WHICH CHILDREN ARE PUT TO 
THIS EMPLOYMENT. 
In the examination of Joun Cook, a chimney sweeper. 

Q. At what age have you known climbing-boys to be taken as 
apprentices ? A. Why seven years old. 

Q.. Have you ever known a boy taken under the age of seven? 
A. No I do not know that I have. 

Q. Is it not the practice for parents to employ their own chil- 
dren under that age, particularly the smaller master chimney- 
sweepers ? A. They often do it. 

Q. Eight years old is the time specified in the act of parlia- 
ment, but the Committee have been informed that the parents do 
not consider themselves bound by the act of parliament, thinking 
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it is applicable only to masters; what we want to know from you 
is, at what age you have ever known children to be employed to 
ascend chimnies. A. About seven years. 

Q. You have never heard of children being employed as young 
as four, five, or six? A.I have heard as young as six, but I do not 
know the boy; I was very young when I came to it. 

Q. How young were you? A. I really cannot say, but I believe 
I was between six and seven. 

Q. Is it not the practice of some masters to advertise themselves 
as being in possession of small boys for the purpose of ascending 
flues ? A. Almost every one has got it in their bills that they keep 
small boys for register-stoves and such like as that; I do not recol- 
lect ever seeing it in the newspapers, but they do it in their bills, 

Q. How do you ascertain the age of the boy when he is offered 
to you as an apprentice ; do you take the parents’ word for it? A. 
The parent will often say that he is older than what he is. 

Q. Are you in the habit of getting any other evidence of their 
ages than the parents’ own words? A. No. 

Q. Do you ever get a certificate of their age, or is it the prac- 
tice of other masters to getone? A. Nv, I cannot say I ever heard 
of it. 

Q. Do you not know that the act of parliament requires it? 
A. I do not know that it does. . 

Q. Then you think it never is attended to? A. I think that it is 
never attended to, that is, the certificate. 


In the examination of B. M. Forster, Esq., a member of the 
Society alluded to in page 412. 

A. With respect to the age, some are put to the employment very 
young, one instance of which occurred to a child in the neighbor- 
hood of Shoreditch, who was put to the trade at four years and a 
quarter or thereabouts. There is a child in Whitechapel whose 
father told me last week that his son began climbing chimnies 
when he was four years and eight months old. 


In the examination of Joun Harbin, a chimney sweeper. 

Q. What is the youngest age at which you have known boys 
used as pre roee A. The act of parliament says eight, but 
some are bound at an earlier age. 

Q. Do they ever get a certificate when they arebound? A. 
They ought to do it, but it is not often done: their parents are 
often bribed to over-state their age. 


In the examination of THomas ALLEN, a chimney sweeper. 
Q. At what age did you begin? (to learn the trade of a chim- 
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Q. Were you taken as an apprentice, or was your father in the 
trade? A. I wasarticled to my uncle, my uncle Allen. 

Q. Were you articled at the age of five years and a half? A. 
I was only taken to a house in Ffatton Garden, not to a regular 
office, but to a public house where the officers articled me. 

Q. You were -articled at the age of five years and a half? A. 
Yes. 


II. THE MODES OF PROCURING CHILDREN, 
In the examination of Joun Coox. 

Q. What sum of money is generally given for those children to 
the parents by the master sweeps? A. Two or three pounds: it 
depends upon circumstances, sometimes more and sometimes less. 

Q. Do you give more for children that are delicately formed, 
and who therefore are better calculated for ascending small chim- 
nies ? A. The smaller they are the master generally likes them 
the better, because they are generally more serviceable to them. 

Q. Have they not (the master chimney sweepers) frequently 
taken children from persons whom they did not know to be the 
parents of these children? A. They entice them sometimes out 
of the schools and parishes, and get them apprenticed. 

Q. But at the same time their parents know where they are ? 
A. They frequently do not know where they are. 

Q. Is it often the case? A. Yes, it is often the case ; one of my 
fellow apprentices was at the trade three or four years before his 
friends found him out. 

Q. Did he know where his friends were? A. No. 

Q. Did he come from a workhouse? A. Yes. 
how Do you recollect what workhouse? A. St. George’s work- 

use. 


In the examination of W. Tooxg, Esq., Treasurer of the Society. 
Q. Have you heard that it has been the common practice for 
parents to sell their children for three, four, or five guineas? A. 
In many instances, 
, Do the parents receive that sum for the purpose of having 
their children bound apprentices? A. Yes. 


In the examination of Joun Harpinc. } 
Q. What is the common price that chimney sweepers give 
for children? A. There are instances of two or three pounds 


being given. ; 
Q. What is the common price? A, It is hard to say, for if the 
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magistrate knows of any thing being given he will make the inden- 
ture void; but boys are bound in many different ways. 

Q. But a sum of money is generally given ? Yes, mostly so. 

Q. Did. you ever know of masters hiring boys who had not 
been apprenticed to chimney sweepers? A. Yes, very frequently. 

Q. Do these boys escape out of the workhouse without the 
cognizance of the master, or are they enticed away by the master 
chimney sweepers ? A. Yes, they are enticed away. 

Q. Have you ever heard of boys stolen from their parents, or 
enticed cia? A. Oh yes! I knew a fellow apprentice, who was 
enticed away from his parents. 

Q. It is a case of common occurrence then for children stolen 
to be employed in this trade ? A. Yes, and children in particular are 
enticed out of workhouses : there are a great many who come out 
of workhouses. 


III, THE METHODS OF TUITION. 
In the examination of Joun Coox. 
Q. Do you find many boys show great repugnance to go up at 
first? A. Yes, most of them. 
Q. And if they resist and reject, in what way do re force 
them up? A. By telling them we must take them back again to 


their father and mother and give them up again, and their parents 


are generally people who cannot maintain them. 

Q. Do you use any more violent means? A. Sometimesa rod. 

Q. Have you not often heard of masters treating their appren- 
tices with great cruelty, particularly the little boys, in forcing them 
to go up those flues which the boy was unwilling to ascend? A. 
Yes, I have forced up many a one myself. 

Q. By what means? A. By threatenings, and giving them a 
kick or a slap. 

Q. You have said, that the elbows and knees of the boys when 
they first begin the business become very sore, and afterwards get 
callous, are those boys employed in sweeping chimnies during the 
soreness of those parts? A. It depends upon the sort of master 
they have got ; some are obliged to put them to work sooner than 
others, you must keep them a little at it, or they will never learn 
their business, even during their sores. 

. Is the skin broken generally? A. Yes, it is. 

- Can they ascend chimnies during the sores without very 
great pain? A. The way that I learn boys, is to put some cloths 
over their knees till they get a little used to it ; we call it padding 
them, and then we take them off, and they get very little grazed 
after they have got the art; but very few will take that trouble. 


Some boys’ flesh is far worse than others, and it takes more time to 
harden them. 
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Q. Do those persons still continue to employ them to climb 
chimnies? A. Some do; it depends upon the character of the 


master. 


Q. Do you imagine that many keep them till they get well ? 
A. No, none. 


Q. So that they are obliged to climb with the sores upon them? 
A. Yes. 


In the examination of Joun Fisner, a chimney sweeper. 

Q. Have you known many instances in which masters have ill- 
treated their children to force them up chimnies? A, Many mas- 
ters are very severe with them. 

Q. What methods do they use to make them goup? A. I have 
seen them make them strip themselves naked and threaten to beat 
them. Ihave been obliged myself to go up a chimney naked. 


In the examination of Jonn Harvinc. 

Q. When you were first taught to climb as a chimney sweeper, 
how were you taught? A. Why, the most general way; I was 
sent up the chimney, and another boy sent up after me to put me in 
the proper and different directions. 

Q. If you refused to climb, were any means used to force you ? 
A. Yes, they are always forced up. 

Q. Specify the sort of force used? A. They are threatened 
when they come down ; it is chiefly by threatening, and sometimes 
by giving them a smack or two. 

Q. In general do children who are employed go unwillingly to 
the work? A. Yes, they always go unwillingly to the work. 

Q. Did you ever hear of making a boy go up by means of 
another following him, putting pins into his feet to quicken his 
progress? A. I cannot say that I have heard that, but I know 
some of them pinch their feet a great deal to make them go up. 

Q. Do not their knees and elbows get very sore in the first in- 
stance? A. Yes, I never knew one out of twenty but always 
was SO. 


In the examination of B. M. Forster, Esq. 

Q. Will you be so good as state to the committee the result of 
your inquiries upon this subject? A. First with respect to teaching 
the children to climb, one mode of which I understand to be com- 
mon, though I will not say universal, is to send a greater boy up 
the chimney after the lesser one with a pin in his hand, and if the 
little boy does not climb properly he sticks it in his feet. 

Q. Do you happen to know this of your own personal know- 
ledge? A. I had heard of it as a practice, and when I was at 
Norwich I made particular inquiry upon that subject. In the 
whole city of Norwich I could find only nine climbing-boys, two 
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of whom I questioned on many particulars ; one was with respect 
to the manner in which they are taught to climb: they both agreed 
in that particular that a larger boy was sent up behind them to 
prick their feet if they did not climb properly. I purposely avoided 
mentioning about pricking them with pins, but asked them how 
they did it ; they said that pins were thrust into the soles of their 
feet. 


IV. THEIR HABITS OF LIVING, DIRTINESS AND BAD LODGING. 
In the examination of WiLL14M Tooke, Esq. 

Q. Can you give the committee any information how these 
boys are in general treated by their masters ; first asto their lodg- 
ing ? A. With the exception of a few respectable tradesmen, the 
rest had no better lodging than the cellars in which the soot was 
deposited; the boys sleeping on the soot bags. 

Q. How were the apprentices of the better class of masters 
lodged ? A. They slept in attics, two or three or more together, 
and even in their cases they were not washed or cleaned more than 
once a week. 

Q. Did they sleep on beds or on mattrasses? A. They some- 
times were found sleeping on pallets, and in one very respectable 
situation they had nothing but straw, and that was the case in 
most instances of the respectable ones. 

Q. Had you any information how often they were washed, or if 
any care was taken that they should be washed by those persons 
who were not considered as respectable masters? A. We found 
that among the less respectable class of chimney sweepers, the 
boys were taken to the New River_on aSunday morning in the 
summer season. 

Q. During the winter months do you know whether any care 
was taken with respect to their washing? A. We had reason to 
fear there was not, and which would account for the disorders 
generated by remaining longer than the week in their filthy gar- 
ments. 


In the examination of Jounn Cook. 
Q. Where do they (the apprentices) sleep? A. In the cellar. 
Q. Is the soot kept in the cellar too? A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. Are the boys ever washed ? A. Yes, I wash mine regularly, 
but some of the lower class are not washed for six months. 
Six months in soot without once being washed ! ! ! 


In the examination of JoHN FisHER. — 
Q. How long have you ever known children remain unwashed 
in the trade? A. Some go two or three months. 
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Q. How long have you ever gone yourself when you were an 
apprentice? A. Sometimes a h. 

Q. What sort of a bed had you to sleep upon when you were 
apprentice ? A. Most boys sleep upon a straw bed. 


In the examination of Joun Harpinc. 

Q. Have you known many cases of boys not being washed for 
months to pea A. I have known many instances. 

Q. Did you ever hear of a boy that had not been washed for 
three months? A. Oh yes, I recollect when I was an apprentice 
I was never cleaned from holiday to holiday, that is from Easter 
to Whitsuntide and so on; but there are more laws now than there 
used to be formerly. 

. Where did they sleep? A. In different places: sometimes 
in sheds, sometimes in places which we call barracks, or in the 
cellar. 


V. THEIR ILL-TREATMENT AND OVERWORK BY THE 
JOURNEYMEN, 
In the examination of Jonn Cook. 
:< Is it the practice of the journeymen to correct the boys? 

. Yes. 

Q. Do they correct them with a stick or in what way? A. 
When I was an apprentice they often used to keep a cat in their 
pocket, but I think it is not carried on so much now as it used to 
be: wr “eee used better than what they used to be formerly. 

Q. The cat of which you were speaking for the purpose of 
flogging the boys: do you think it is ever used now? A. Yes, I 
think it is sometimes used now. 

Q. What sort of a cat is it? A. It is made of rope, hard at 
each end and as thick as your thumb. 

Q. Have you ever known a journeyman use any of the chil- 
dren very an} A. Yes, for little faults they will frequently kick 
them and smack them about: the boys are more afraid of them 
than of their masters. 


In the examination of Joun Harpine. 
Q. After the boys have done their master’s work, do they ever 
sweep chimnies for the journeymen? A. Oh! yes, there is a great 
deal of that; there are many masters who take five or six appren- 
tices, and let them out to hire ; they frequently hire young lads as 
journeymen to prevent the penalty of the act of parliament: I 
know many instances of that now. 
Q. The committee then are to understand that the law only 
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allowing of a certain number of apprentices to each master in or- 
der to have a greater number of boys than the law allows; they 
hire:boys as journeymen, and let them out for:that use and other 
purposes? A. As the boys they hire are lads who have served their 
apprenticeship, the journeymen use them for « queering,” which 
is a term used in the trade, and work the younger boys so that 
they know not when their work is done. 


In the examination of Tuomas ALLEN. 

Q. In what way then is the journeyman able to live upon those 
wages? A. They get halfpence given them, supposing he is six- 
teen or twenty years of age: he gets the boys’ pence from them 
and keeps it; and if he happens to get a job for which he re- 
ceives a shilling, he gets sixpence of that and his master the other 
sixpence. 

Q. What do you mean by getting the boys’ pence? A. What 
the boys get after they have done their master’s work ; they get a 
penny or so and the journeymen takes it from them, and * licks” 
them if they do not give it up. 

Q. Do i journeymen gamble with the boys for this money by 
playing at chuck and toss? A. Oh yes, that is frequently done ; 
even men that is twenty-two and twenty-three years of age will 
play with the boys and win their money. 

. That is, they get half the money from them by force and 
the rest by fraud? A. Yes. 


VI. THEIR SEPARATION FROM SOCIETY AND WANT OF 

EDUCATION. 
In the examination of Joun Coox. 
. Your boys attend a Sunday-school? A. Yes they do. 
. There are some of the lower class, the lower journeymen, 
who do not have their apprentices washed or sent to school, or 
taken any care of except in making them labor; is that the case? 
A. It is. 

Q. Do they (the apprentices) receive any education? A. Many 
do not. 

Q. Is it a general practice to attend divine worship? A. Great 
numbers are not washed nor attend on the Sunday. 

Q. Is there not a prejudice existing among the children of other 
persons in the same station of life, against associating with young 
chimney sweepers? A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Is it not considered as one of the most degrading trades in 
the Metropolis? A. I think it is. 


In the examination of JouHN FIsHER. 
Q. Do the masters in your trade generally take care that the 
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apprentices go to school or to church ‘on a Sunday. A. Some 
do: some are more strict than others. 

Q. But some do not? A. Yes, some do not; there is a man 
near me who takes no pride in his children; he neither washes 
them nor sends them to school. 


In the examination of Wa. Tooke, Esq. 

Q. De you know whether the chimney sweepers when they are 
bound apprentices keep up their connexion with their friends, or 
are they not discarded by them, and left entirely to associate with 
their fellow chimney sweepers? A. I believe entirely ; it cuts 
them off from all society, and what I before stated as to their 
sports only applies to dissipation in the public streets. 


VII, THE CONSTANT DANGERS TO WHICH THEY ARE 
EXPOSED FROM ACCIDENTS. 
In the examination of Joun Cook. 

Q. Have you heard of any accidents that have recently hap- 
pened to climbing boys in the small flues? A. Yes, I have often 
met with accidents myself, when I was a boy. There was lately 
one in Marylebone where the boy lost his life in a flue, a boy of 
the name of Tinsey ; his father was of the same trade; that boy I 
think was about eleven or twelve years old. 

Q. Are those accidents of boys being blocked up in a chimney 
matters of common occurrence? A. ‘The accidents about being 
blocked up are in those crooked chimpies: for I recollect once 
—_ being blocked up in a chimney of that sort at the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s, and at another time at Lord Melbourne’s, near the 
Horse Guards; but it is only in chimnies in which there were 
very small flues. 

6. How many accidents do you recollect, which were attend- 
ed with loss of life to the climbing-boys? A. I have heard talk 
of many more than I know of ; i never knew of more than three 
since I have been at the trade; but I have heard talk of many 
more. 

Q. Of twenty or thirty? A. I cannot say; I have been near 
losing my own life several times. 


In the examination of THomas ALLEN. 

Q. Have you ever known any accidents in consequence of 
boys being sent up chimnies of this kind [small flues}? A. I 
have heard of a boy sticking in these chimnies, and of many who 
have been obliged to be cut out several times, and they have stuck 
so close in the flue, as to make it difficult to get them out. A 


boy stuck in a flue of that kind in one of the squares some time 
ago. 
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Q. What was the age of that boy? A. I heard he-was very 
young, about six years of age. 

Q. Do not the pots at the tops of the chimnies very often give 
way? A. Yes, they give way sometimes, but do not do much 
injury unless boys will carelessly go right out of them. 

Q. Have you ever known instances of boys who have been so 
careless, and in consequence of which, accidents have happened ? 
A. I have heard of a boy who fell out of a pot in St, Paul’s 
Church-yard, and his head was fractured. 


In the examination of Joun Harvinc. 

Q. Have you ever known any accidents in the trade? A. I 
have known accidents with my own apprentices in sticking in the 
chimney. 

Q. Did any of them lose their lives? A. No; but one was 
very near losing his life; one time he was dug out, and another 
time I was near losing him by another accident. 


VIII. THE CUSTOM OF SENDING UP CLIMBING-BOYS TO 
EXTINGUISH FIRES IN CHIMNIES. 
In the examination of B. M. Forster, Esq. 
Another part of their sufferings is being sent up chimnies on 
fire, which, though the act of parliament strictly prohibits their 


being sent up when the chimney is actually on fire, is a custom I 
believe frequently practised. 

- Do you know any particular instance from your own exa- 
mination? A. Yes, a poor boy of the name of William Hatton, 
who had been up a chimney on fire in Stamford-street, Black- 
friars. There can be no doubt of its being a common practice. 


Case stated to the Committee by W. Tooke, Esq. 

A few years ago, a chimney belonging to the house of Messrs. 
Coutts and gy oot Strand, being on fire, a boy was sent 
up to extinguish it. He climbed up part of the way, but was not 
able to proceed further on account of the fire; this was in a 
sloping part of the flue where having thrust some of the burning 
soil behind him, he might literally be said to be between two 
fires ; in order to save his life, it became necessary to make a hole 
in the wall from the inside; and he was fortunately taken out 
alive. 


In the examination of Joun Harpinc. 

Q. Do not accidents often happen from children being put up 
chimnies while they are hot, or when they take fire? A. Oh! yes, 
the case of the boy that was burnt at Calvert’s brewhouse esta- 
blishes that: I once stuck fast in a baker’s flue, as we call.itin 
our trade, for four hours, and was near losing my life. 
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Q. Were you. much burnt at that time? A. Yes, I was; it 
happened when I was first an apprentice. 

Q. Then it often happens that boys are burnt and scorched in 
going up chimnies? A. Both burnt and scorched. 


TX. THEIR DEFORMITY. 
In the examination of Joun Cook. 

Q. Does not the custom of sending those little boys up the 
chimnies produce crooked and deformed limbs, and stunt the 
towth of the children? A. Ido not know about the growth; 
i think it may sometimes, because now they have their chimnies 
sometimes built round, and as they climb up them they are ob- 
liged to be as a corkscrew, and this will turn the cap of their 

knees ; this I know has often been the case. 


In the examination of Joun FisHer. 

Q. Are you at all lame yourself? _ A, No, but I am « knapped 
kneed,” with carrying heavy loads when I was an apprentice. 

Q. In general are persons employed in your trade either stunt- 
ed or knock-kneed by carrying heavy loads during their child- 
hood? A. It is owing to their master a great deal, and when 
they climb a great deal it makes them weak. 


In the examination of Joun Harpinc. 
Q. Would you not say in general, that people who are em- 
me. nge in your trade are stunted in their growth, and are apt to 
e deformed limbs? A. Yes, I should think so; for we sel- 
dom see chimney sweepers who have been regularly apprenticed 


grow to the same height as other people, they are almost always 
deformed or lame. 


From a Letter delivered in to the Commitee, 
by Mr. Wricnt, Surgeon. 

“Tam well persuaded that the deformity-of the spine, legs, 
arms, &c. of chimney sweepers, generally, if not wholly, proceeds 
from the circumstance of their being obliged not only to go up 
chimnies at an age when their bones are in a soft and growing 
state, but likewise by that of being compelled to carry bags of 
soot (and those very frequently for a great length of time) by far 
too heavy for their tender years and limbs. The knees and ancle 
joints mostly become deformed in the first instance, from the 
position they are obliged to put them in, in order to support 
themselves, not only while climbing up the chimney, but more 
particularly in coming down, when they rest solely on the lower 
—— the arms being used for scraping and sweeping down 
the soot. 
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X. THE DIFFICULTY OF THE BOYS GETTING EMPLOYMENT 
WHEN THEY HAVE OUTGROWN THEIR FITNESS FOR AS- 
CENDING CHIMNIES; AND THEIR CONSEQUENT ILL HABITS 
AND FINAL RUIN. 

In the examination of Joun Coox. 

Q. When a boy has served his apprenticeship to a master 
chimney sweeper and is out of his time, if he be too big to be 
employed in your trade, what becomes of him? A. That is a 
very great evil in the trade; there is not always a living for all 
who serve their time. 

Q. What generally becomes of them? A. It is a hard thing 
to say; some go to sea, and some have got parents, who will take 
them and learn them something else, and some have got none. 
We cannot tell what becomes of them, but there is not a living 
for above half who serve their time in it. 

Q. Then, for the other half, for whom there is not a living, 
they are thrown upon the world at the age of about sixteen, with- 
out having been taught any trade, or having any means of earnin 
a livelihood? A. Yes, that is one thing that makes me hold wi 
the machines. 


In the examination of Jonn FisHer. 

Q. What becomes of those boys who get too large to go up 
chimnies? A. They get into a roving way, and go about from 
one master to another, and they often come to no good end at 
last. 

Q. What do you think is the effect of that roving habit of the 
large boys when they become too large to climb? A. They get 
one with another and learn bad habits frora one another; they 
never will stop long in any one place. 

Q. Do you think that the generality of them ever settle in any 
steady business? A. No, they do not. 

Q. They generally turn loose characters then? A. Yes, when 
they get linked with those bad characters, people will not employ 
them, lest they should take any thing out of the house. 


In the examination of W1LL14M Tooke, Esq. 

Q. Is there not a general prejudice against children who have 
been brought up in the trade, when they have grown too big to 
be employed in it? A. Unquestionably ; they are totally incapa- 
ble from previous habits and education, or strength of body, to 
make themselves useful in any other vocation. 


I have now, I trust, shown you so much of the miseries inflicted 
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on a portion of your fellow creatures, by the practice of employing 
little children to sweep chimnies, as will force you to confess, that 
if there be any other mode of performing that necessary operation, 
it is the duty of every human being to adopt that mode, and put 
an end to those miseries. And yet I do assure you, that notwith- 
standing my threat, I have spared you the reading of some of the 
worst instances of cruelty and suffering detailed in the evidence 
from which I have quoted, and particularly I have omitted what 
relates to a disease peculiar to this unhappy race of infants and 
caused by the soot; a painful disease and a fatal one, unless re- 
moved by a more painful operation. And as a proof of its be- 
longing exclusively to this odious trade, it is known amongst the 
faculty by the name of the chimney sweeper’s cancer. Surely I 
may here dismiss this part of the subject, and enter upon a brief 
account of the machine which is used as a substitute for the child, 
in full confidence, that should you conceive it from my description 
at all likely to answer its purpose, you will resolve to make trial 
of it on the very next occasion. 

It was the object of the Bill introduced by Mr. Bennett, to pro- 
hibit altogether the use of climbing-boys, and this would have 
caused a trifling alteration in perhaps one-fourth of the chimnies 
in this metropolis, and those in manufactories, noblemen’s houses, 
and other large buildings, where the expense would have been 
scarcely felt, and where the danger to the boy being most immi- 
nent, the introduction of the machine was most required. This 
however, the noblemen seem to have been by no means willing to 
consent to, and therefore threw out the Bill. But putting out of 
view the total abolition of the existing practice, I go now for no 
more than what the present state of the case renders not merely 
practicable but easy. The common machine, which I dare say 
you have all seen occasionally carried along the streets, is 
applicable to at least nine-tenths of the chimnies in all modern 
built houses, and to more than three-fourths of all the chimnies in 
the metropolis. If we cannot wholly annihilate the evil, let us not 
disdain to accomplish three-fourths of the task! To all upon 
whom I have endeavored to prevail to adopt the machine, I have 
had to answer these questions. 

1. Does it sweep the chimney as effectually as the boy ? 

2. Does the sweeping with it cost the same as with the boy ? 

3. Does it not make more dirt in the room ? 

Suppose now that these questions could not be answered to the 
credit of the machine. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
the machine not performing its office very completely should make 
it necessary for the good and careful housewife to have her chim- 
nies Swept once or twice in the yesr oftener than would be re- 
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quired if a had been employed. And suppose too, that the 
master sweep should make a higher charge for sweeping with the 
machine than with the boy. And to crown all, I will even sup- 
pose that it were impossible to sweep a chimney with the machine 
without making such a dirt in the room, that an additional hour 
or two and an extra quarter of a pound of soap would be neces- 
satily expended in restoring cleanliness and order. What would 
be the amount of the sacrifice required of the humanely-disposed 
housewife, for the purpose of rescuing a number of devoted 
children from unspeakable misery and degradation? It could be 
but a trifle at most, a few shillings perhaps; and suppose, (mind I 
do but suppose it :) suppose I say that the sacrifice of a little time 
and trouble and a few shillings were required to give complete 
effect to this humane plan; is there no branch among all the 
ramifications of a housewife’s bill of disbursements, not even a 
little twig on which some of the blossoms of vanity put forth their 
envy-exciting leaves, that might be lopped off in order to afford 
nourishment for this little shoot of humanity,—of compassion for 
the sufferings of helpless children? Could nothing give way 
even so little as to leave a few shillings a year to be laid out in 
this charitable purpose ? Do not distress yourselves, Ladies, you 
need not scrutinize your list of expenses. No sacrifice of money 
or of time is required of you. If I do not absolutely pledge my- 
self to convince you that the broom is more economical than the 
boy, it is only because my purpose will be answered by showing 
that it is not less so, and this I can easily do. You shall judge 
for yourselves, and perhaps the best way to enable you to do so is 
to give you a description of the machine in common use. It isa 
large brush made of a number of small whalebone sticks fastened 
into a round ball of wood, and extending in most cases to a dia- 
meter of two feet. Now therefore as the general width of chim- 
nies is nine inches by fourteen, and scarcely any exceed twelve 
by eighteen, it is not possible that a brush such as I have just 
described can be thrust up a chimney without touching every part 
of its four sides; and when you are told that as this brush is 
thrust up by means of short hollow sticks, fitting in one to another 
like the joints of a fishing rod, and with a long cord running 
through them all, it is worked up and down as every fresh joint 
is added, until it reaches the top, and is then in the same manner 
pulled down and worked, I leave you to determine whether you 
stand a worse chance of having your chimney perfectly clean, 
than when you send up a boy, who may never go above half way 
up, or may be so young at his work that his whole mind and 
strength may be but just sufficient to climb up and let himself 
down without attempting to sweep, or may be idle, and so but half 
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do it, or may be told by his master to leave a little work for ano- 
ther day, or in short may either sweep it or not as circumstances 
determine, without your being able to find out the truth but by 
the trial. ‘The Committee of the House of Commons heard evi- 
dence on this subject, and the answers are all as conclusive as 
possible. Take it, on my word, for I have never had my chim- 
nies swept by any other means for the last five years, and I assure 
you that the only difference I have experienced is in the satisfac- 
tion which I feel in having done what I consider a duty towards 
mankind, and which satisfaction I have acquired in exchange for 
a sharp compunctious visiting that never failed to accompany the 
entrance of the miserable little victim into my house. With 
regard to the cost, it is exactly the same. Indeed I never heard 
that any difference in price was attempted to be established, and 
as the machine is really cheaper to the master sweeper than the 
boy, it is obvious that no increase of price can take place in 
consequence of its introduction. I will not offer you such an 
insult as to dwell on the comparative merit of the child and the 
broom, in point of general cleanliness, and indeed were I to at- 
tempt it, I know that my opinion would not be worth in your 
estimation more than the sweepings of the room after the opera- 
tion. But perhaps I may be allowed to state the observation of a 
person more competent to speak on such subjects than I am, 
namely, my own wife; and her observation, which I think very 
reasonable, is this, that after every chimney sweeping there must 
be a general cleaning, and that a little dirt, more or less, makes 
no difference that can be perceived ; but that in truth, a man re- 
gularly employed, and who therefore feels an interest in keeping a 
regular customer, and is quite sure that nothing but his machine 
will be tolerated, is as careful with that as with the boy, and is as 
cleanly to the full. And as to the number of times which chim- 
nies must be swept where the machine is used, I can only say 
that my kitchen chimney, where a fire burns every day in the year, 
and all day long, is never swept oftener than once in three months. 

The master chimney sweepers oppose the introduction of the 
machine from a vague notion that their craft will be endangered. 
At least this is their principal objection : there are others, such as 
the reluctance to leave a beaten track ; and a low kind of pride, 
which does not like to submit to a method invented by men not 
of their calling, and the invention of which has been required as 
a means of putting an end to a cruel system, of which their own 
ill treatment of their apprentices forms no inconsiderable part. 
They have some objection too on the score of that desire common 
to all men to shift from their own shoulders as great a portion of 
labor as possible ; for if the use of the machine should become 
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general, the master sweep or his journeyman, instead of standing 
below to talk to the housemaid, while his poor little apprentice 
was writhing his tender frame through the foul chimney, must 
ut his own limbs in motion, and actually perform the task with 
his own hands. On all these grounds the master chimney 
sweepers will always have a word or two to say against the 
machine, = rs mp be: | ee —_ pr : and ac- 
cordingly as he finds the tem isposition person b 
vom be is sent for, he will dieses his Sapte or yield. Fe 
of losing his custom will prevent him from going too far, though 
but for this salutary restraint, there are some perhaps would even 
venture to give their employers some practical proofs of the 
inefficacy of the machine. A very small portion of resolution is 
sufficient to conquer all opposition of this sort. I have expe- 
rienced it, and to what did it all amount? ‘The question lay in 
a small compass. I was satisfied that the evil to be removed was 
great, and that the means by which it might be removed were 
simple and efficient. I made up my mind on the matter from 
better sources than the interested and prejudiced opinions of 
chimney sweepers and servants, and when I desired my servant 
to order a chimney sweeper to bring a machine on a certain morn- 
ing to sweep my chimney, I did not expect that either of them 
should enter into a dispute with me as if I had sent for them to 
give me their advice. The servant my res my orders as a matter 
of course, and as a matter of course the sweep brought his ma- 
chine. Let me, however, conceal nothing, but meet the case as 
broadly as I can. Had I chosen to leave the matter entirely to 
the effect of my direction it would have been sufficient: for hay- 
ing expressly told my servant that the sweep was to bring a 
machine and not a boy, the machine, and not the boy was brought, 
and I might have lain quietly in bed to enjoy the reflection, that I 
had saved to some poor shivering child at least one repetition of 
his painful effort, and left Betty and the sweep to rail at the 
machine by mutual consent. But curiosity induced me to get up 
and witness the operation of the machine: and then the sweep, 
encouraged by my entering into discourse with him, and feeling 
his way by degrees, began his cue of setting me against it. But 
he soon found that to give the machine a bad name was not suf- 
ficient; and that to any thing short of a good and substantial 
argument against it, to any thing of the nature of — and 
railing, I was prepared with this very conclusive answer, ‘ I will 
have no child to sweep my chimnies, if I can by any means avoid 
it; and if you do not choose to sweep them by the machine, I 
will get some one else who will.” And convinced as I was of 
the practicability of the machine, and impressed as I was with a 
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horror of the human sacrifice of the old method, which conviction 
and impression I retain at this moment as strongly and as deeply 
as ever, if I had found no sweep or other person, who would 
have undertaken the filthy though necessary task of cleaning my 
foul chimnies, rather than have been the means of continuing the 
brutal sacrifice of helpless infants, I would most assuredly have 
devoted one morning in every six weeks or two months, and have 
swept all my chimnies with my own hand. The sweep had no 
bo argument to offer. He could not for shame say that he was 
not able to sweep the chimney clean by his machine, while I 
stood by and could see that the effect of the machine depended 
wholly upon his own faithful execution of the task. In short, he 
was reduced to the necessity of admitting, that as it cost in the 
first instance no more than the price of an apprentice, and did not 
‘* eat or drink any thing,” even if he were to be obliged to buy a 
new one every six months, it was cheaper to him than to employ 
a boy; and though he had not given up his hostility to the new 
mode, he contented himself with saying, that * it was all very 
well, but he did not like the machine, and he was sure that I 
should not like it.” 

You have now all the facts of the case before you as fully and 
clearly as my ability has enabled me to lay them down. I have 
only to beg that you will give it a little consideration, and I shall 
have no fears for the result. And ff I calculate rightly on the 
warmth of your feelings and your desire to diminish the load of 
human misery, particularly when your efforts may be of some 
avail in relieving a helpless class of sufferers, whose tender age 
“and frequently destitute condition give them such strong claims 

to commiseration, you will use every endeavor within the circle 
of your acquaintance to give effect to your own example. 


« CHILDHOOD,—HAPPIEST STAGE OF LIFE! !” 
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LONDON : 





TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, 


DUKE OF YORK, 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, &c. &c. &c. 
Sir, 

Tue attention which your Royal Highness has invariably shown 
to the necessities and comforts of the British Army, encourages 
me to offer to your Royal Highness’s notice the following pages, 
illustrative of a set of instruments, to the invention and improve- 
ment of which I was originally induced to turn my attention, by 
the inconveniences I found myself continually exposed to, in my 
own person, in consequence of the loss of my right arm, at the 
battle of Vittoria; and on the perfecting of which I have since 
bestowed considerable time, in the hope of enabling some of the 
numerous individuals who, from the chance of war, or accident, 
may be in similar circumstances with myself, to derive the same 
benefit from the use‘of them that I have done. 

In bringing before your Royal Highness any thing connected 
with the cause of humanity, I feel convinced that but little apology 
is necessary; it is this conviction which has emboldened me to 
intrude myself on your Royal Highness’s notice, and I gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity it affords me, to declare that I have the 
honor to be, with the most heartfelt zeal and attachment, most 
respectfully, your Royal Highness’s devoted and obedient servant, 


Georce Wess Derenzy. 


1, Robert Street, Adelphi, 
London, July, 1921. 
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Inest sua gratia pervis.—Lucax. 
Little things have their value. 


PPOPP CP ORL EF 


Table of the Anticies, described as belonging to THE Ons- 
Hanpvep Apparatus. 


1. Wash-hand Tray, complete.—2. Ivory Vice, with ball and sockets,— 
3. Shaving Box.—4, Lead Cushion.—5. Syringe —6. Nail File.—7. File- 
holder.—8, Boot-hvoks.—9. Silver -cup.—10. Steel Egg-holder.— 
11. Pen-knife.—12. Quill-holder.—13. Pen-nibber.=14. Ruler.—15. Steel 
Vice.—16. Hat-stick.—17. Knife and Fork.—i8, Nut-crackers.—19. Card- 
holder.—20. Case for the instruments. 


PRPLOPPOPOLF 


Ir has been justly cboerved thing the ssel worth of ang Glag 


is 

seldom known to the party who may be in actual possession of it. 
Mens sana in corpore sano— A sound mind in a sound body, is 
the greatest good that can fall to the lot of any human being ; yet 
it is granted to millions who are not conscious of any positive 
happiness from it : let, however, calamity or disease impair cither 
the operations of the mind or the functions of the body, and their 
inestimable importance is immediately made manifest, by the 
eagerness with which restoration to their original perfection is 
sought, and would be purchased, even at the sacrifice of almost 
every worldly acquisition. Those who have the natural use of 
both their hands, never pause amidst the various avocations of the 
day, to reflect with gratitude on the services they derive from 
those members, by which man has so decided an advantage over 
the brute creation; but the moment that disease or accident may 
render one hand useless, the individual who sustains the loss is 
made sensible, in a thousand painful instances of daily and inevi- 
table occurrence, of the full use he had for two. I have learned 
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this truth.from the best of all teachers, personal experience ; and 
I may indeed say 


Non iguara mali miseris succurrere disco. 


Under the sacred feeling, then, of that sympathy for the distressed, 
the promotion of which is doubtless one great end of all human 
suffering, I have been induced to devote a considerable portion of 
my time and thoughts to the contriving and perfecting of a set of 
instruments which shall enable the possessor of them to dispense 
with the attendance of a servant, or that attention from a friend, 
which would otherwise be absolutely necessary, to supply to him 
those minute arrangements of neatness and economy, which the 
modes and refinement of social life render indispensable to personal 
comfort and appearance. 

I am aware that the scientific, and the erudite, may smile at 
the labor and invention which seem to exhaust themselves in the 
production of a machine, to enable its possessor to brush a hat 
with one hand, and of another for mending a pen, or filing the 
nails, under similar circumstances; but the thousands who are 
subjected by the chance of war, the hazards of machinery, the 
effect of accidents, disease, or malconformation, to a loss of power 
on one side, will, I trust, receive with complacency any attempt 
to minister to their comforts: and fully shall 1 be repaid for the 
attention I have bestowed on the various articles described in the 
following pages, however trifling they may appear in themselves, 
to those who have no occasion for them, if I should be fortunate 
enough by their means, to afford a hint to a single individual, 
which may enable him to pass his'solitary hours with somewhat 
more of sdisiblne to himself, or to join the social circle, unchecked 
by the fear of being obliged to tax the kindly feelings of some 
benevolent person in the party for those attentions which his own 
helplessness compels him to owe in general to the politeness of 
others. 


"Having now made my preamble, I will proceed to the subject 
matter of my little volame, and as the affairs of the toilette stand 
first in the chronological arrangement of the events of the day, 


though not first in 


e scale of actual importance, I will begin 
with the explanation of 


Tue Wasu-Hanp TRAY COMPLETE. 





Sor the One-Handed. 











This is the largest article belonging to the Onet-~Hanpep 
ApPaRATUsS : it is nevertheless sufficiently portable to be carried 
in a small travelling bag ; as it is only a fat in length, five inches 
in width, and one and a half in depth. It is made of mahogany, 
bound with brass; and is lined with tin foil, or lead paper, to 
secure it from the moisture of the sponge which occupies the 
middle of it, as is seen in the engraving; on each side of the 
sponge is a nail-brush, the position of which can be changed in a 


moment, as may be most convenient to apply the hand to them. 
‘The sponge is fastened down by two pieces of bone or ivory, 


which pass transversely from one side of the Tray to the other, 
at each end of the sponge, making the middle of it firm, to rub 
the hand upon. On one side of the Tray a space is left for the 
reception of a nail-file, which shall be described in due course ; 
it can be fastened in an instant into the place allotted for it; and 
enables a one-handed person to clean, pare, and file his nails, 
with the utmost facility. The Tray itself is attached to the 
dressing-table by a pair of small plated clamps, which are repre. 
sented in the engraving, and are too simple to require any further 
explanation. By means of a Tray thus fitted up, it will be 
evident that a person who has either lost one hand entirely, or the 
use of it for a time, will be able to wash that which remains,’ far 
better than any other person could do it for him: and the com- 
fort and independence which I daily experience from the use of it 
are such, that I cannot refrain from advising every one who may 
be similarly situated with myself, to lose no time in providing 
himself with this desirable auxiliary of cleanliness. My constant 
use of it has enabled me to make many improvements on the 
original invention, and I trust it will now be found one of the 
most convenient, as well as ornamental appendages that has ever 
been offered for the dressing room of any person who may require 
artificial aid. 
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The second article, which I will describe, is an Ivory Vics of 
the common kind, only somewhat more than usually substantial. 
It will be found extremely useful, on account of the number of 
purposes to which it may be applied ; such, for instance, as holding 
a razor strop steady; or a letter firm, when it is to be sealed; or 
paper for the purpose of writing, or drawing upon; as in all these 
respects it answers the purpose of a lead, or marble slab: but it 
becomes of far more important use when the Universat Joint, 
or Bax and Socket, is attached to it; there is then scarcely any 
part of the day in which its utility is not called into action in some 
way or other. If I wish to cut my nails, it holds my knife firm 
for the purpose; if to make a pen, or point a pencil, it receives my 
quill-holder, or pen-nibber ; at breakfast it enables me to eat an Bs 
with comfort, by holding an egg-cup in any direction I wish ; 
fixing my hat-stick in it, I can brush or sponge a hat with as aan 
ease as any two-handed valet could do it for me; and if I wish to 
conclude the evening with a rubber at whist, the vice, along with 
the ball and socket, enables me to place my card-holder in such a 
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manner as to enable me to play my cards with as much celerity as 
my partner, however impatient he may chance to be, can pos- 
sibly desire. ‘The principle of the ball and socket is so generally 
known, and so fully appreciated in mechanics, that it is unneces- 
sary for me to enter into any elucidation of it in this place ; as the 
accompanying engraving will be found to exemplify it quite suffi- 
ciently for my present purpose : but I cannot conclude my remarks 
on it without observing that its exceeding utility to a one-handed 
person is such, that it may be justly termed the main-spring of the 
One-Hanpvep Apparatus; particularly as the various instru- 
ments which it may be requisite to fix in the stem, are so con- 
trived that they may be put in, or taken out, in an instant; sim- 
ply by pressing the thumb lightly on the outside of the spring, 
holding at the same time in the fngers the article intended to be 
removed. The spring itself is similar to those which trepanning 
instrumenté are generally applied to ; for this most useful addition 
of the ball and socket to the vice, I am indebted to Mr. Oldham, of 
the Bank of Ireland; a gentleman distinguished for science and 
ingenuity. He suggested it to me shortly after my return from 
Spain, for the purpose of enabling me to make a pen, and I have 
since from time to time made additions to it, which have rendered 
it much more extensively useful. 





A Latuer-Box is the third article which I shall beg leave to 
mention ; though I am aware it is by no means indispensably 
necessary to the operation of shaving ; which indeed those who 
are tender visaged may pethaps be enabled to perform with some- 
what more ease to themselves, by making the lather on their own 
chins, rather than within the box; but to those who have firm- 
ness enough of nerve, or cuticle, to bear the closest contact of the 
razor, I recommend the lather-box, as much more cleanly and com- 
fortable. It must have a joint fixed in the bottom of it, as is re- 
presented in the engraving, and that joint should be made to fit the 
stem of the ball and socket belonging to the ivory vice, by means 
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of which it may be attached to the dressing table, and removed at 
pleasure. 





The simplicity of an article is so far from disparaging its utility, 
that in general we may find those things from which we derive 
most use, are of all others the least complicated in their arrange- 
ments. The Leap Cusion, represented above, will be found, 
’ simple as it may appear, useful im many instances to a one-handed 
person; such as in confining papers, or letters, in the same man- 
ner as the vice, when a gentleman wishes to write, or draw ; and is 
indeed preferable to the vice for such purposes, as the position of 
the article thus required to be confined, can be changed in still 
less time. A cushion of this description, with the upper part of 
it covered with a piece of lint, which can easily be renewed when 
it becomes soiled, will be found a useful appendage to the dress- 
ing table, as by pinning a slip of paper across it, it will serve to 
receive the soap off the razor, whilst shaving; and afterwards, by 
removing the paper, and substituting a piece of linen rag, to dry 
and polish the razor itself. The lead, which forms the base of 
the cushion, is about four inches in length, one in width, and half a 
one in thickness. : 





A SyRinGE may be classed among the usual appendages of the 
toilette: this, which is represented in the engraving, is the same 
as those in general use, excepting that it is somewhat shorter, in 
order that the water may be drawn up, and returned by it, more 
easily with one hand: it has also a joint on the outside, in the 
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middle of it, by which it may be applied to the stem of the ball 
and socket. 





This Naru Fixe will be found particularly useful; as the ease 
with which it can be applied, in an instant, by means of the small 
brass vice that accompanies it, as represented in the engraving, to 
the edge of the wash-hand tray, or to a table, will always enable a 
gentleman to shape his nails and keep them clean; should any ac- 
cidental circumstance oblige him to have recourse to it in the mid- 
dle of the day, it will be found to take up very little room in the 
waistcoat pocket, if put into a case to guard against the possibility 
of injury. The brass vice is made to fit into the stem of the uni- 
versal joint, before described; by which means the file can be 
turned in any direction which may be deemed most convenient. 








By means of the Boot-Hooks represented in this engraving a 
one-handed person will be enabled to draw on his boots with more 
expedition than any attendant-could do it for him. They are in 
every respect as portable and as convenient as those in common 
use ; and though from the simplicity of their construction no other 
description of them is requisite than that which the engraving it- 
self conveys, yet I deem it necessary to point out the utility of 
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them, because notwithstanding their simplicity, and the great con- 
venience resulting from the possession of them, I find that they are 
by no means so well known as they ought to be, among those to 
whom their assistance would be most useful. A slight improve- 
ment has been made on the original invention, by making the bar 
which is held in the middle by the hand, somewhat stouter, so as 
not to hurt the fingers in drawing on the boots, if damp, or more 
than ordinarily tight. 





Having now gone through the operations of the toilette, I shall 
beg leave to conduct my readers into the breakfast parlor; where 
we will imagine the table properly furnished for that most social of 
all meals, and among other articles of refreshment, with eggs; a 
species of food to which travellers and military men in particular, 
are so often indebted for allaying the feelings of hunger, when no 
other can be procured, that they naturally regard them with par- 
tiality. For my own part I have almost as great a reverence for 
an egg, as those ancient philosophers professed, who believed that 
the world itself came out of one. Few persons reflect on the 
wisdom of Columbus, by which he was led on to the rons 4 
of another hemisphere, without associating it in their minds wi 
the well-known story of his acuteness in challenging the nobles 
around him to make an egg stand perpendicularly on the table. 
Until I supplied myself with an egg-cup to my mind, I often 
wished that he had rather taught the art of eating it with one hand ; 
as I continually found half of this desirable morceau elude all my 
endeavors to secure it with the spoon, owing to its turning round 
in the common egg-cups, and wanting altogether the firmness and 
occasionally inclined position, necessary to allow of the shell being 
completely emptied. : 

e Ecc-Cup represented in the engraving is of silver, but 
plated ones look extremely handsome, and are of course more 
moderate in price. It is applied to the stem of the ball and socket, 
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which is then fastened to the breakfast-table, and allows the egg- 
cup to be inclined in any direction ; the upper part of the egg-cup 
takes off, to admit of the egg being put in, and then, being fastened 
on again, it keeps the egg stationary, having an orifice at the top 
sufficiently large to admit the spoon. 


\ 


A more portable and less costly Ecc-Ho.per is represented in 
this plate. It is made of steel; attaches to the ball and socket, 
when wanted, and when not in use folds into so small a compass 
as peculiarly to fit it for the pocket of a traveller, under the cir- 
cumstances of those to whom I am addressing myself. 























We will now dismiss the eggs, and with them the breakfast- 
table altogether : proceeding to the more serious avocations of the 
day, we naturally turn towards the writing-desk ; and here I hope 
I shall be enabled to do away some of the many inconveniences 
resulting from his loss, which to a one-handed person renders 
tedious and mortifying, what is to others the most delightfut of all 
occupations, that is, maintaining an intercourse with our friends, 
by epistolary communication, when deprived of the personal 
enjoyment of their society. The Pen-Knire represented in the 
engraving is furnished with a spring, by applying the thumb-nail 
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to which the blade slides in and out with ease; which renders it 
safer for a one-handed person than those commonly in use. It 
will likewise be found convenient in the pocket, as containing a 
comb; anda’ ‘turnscrew ; and: being ‘markéd ‘on the outside at 
regular intervals, it will, when open, serve as a scale or measure 
of six inches in length. 











The Quiii-Hotper is a very simple instrument, by applying 
which to the stem of the universal joint, and ivory vice, and 
fastening the whole to the table, a pen may be made or mended, 
and a pencil pointed, by only one hand, with as much ease and 
expedition, as if two were employed in doing it. ‘The instrument 
must be placed on the defective side; so as to make the table a 


. Support for the arm. By putting ‘a small tapered piece of ivory, 


or quill, into the pen, similar to that which is represented in the 
engraving, the pen may be nibbed very well with one hand. This 


— however may be performed still more accurately by 
e > 





Pen Nipper here represented, and which will be found as 
useful for persons of imperfect sight as for the One-Handed. The 
nib of the pen is formed in a moment by placing it under the 
chisel, which is then pressed quickly upon it. 



























for the One-Handed. 








Having provided for the pens and pencils, a RULER is the next 
object of consideration—this in the engraving above differs no wa 
from that in common use, excepting in being made considerably 
heavier, in order to enable it to resist the pressure made against it, 
in drawing lines, and likewise to keep the paper steady; which 
will be still better done by placing the leaden cushion already 
mentioned upon it, and it may likewise be made useful in keeping 
open the leaves of a book. 





This engraving represents a Srse, Vice, which will be found 
serviceable om many occasions; particularly to those who are 
fond of mechanical pursuits. It can be applied to the Ivory Vice 
at the underpart, or screw end, where there is a small brass 
socket to receive it, and which should be placed uppermost, when 
this article is made use of ; it is secured yet more firmly by a little 
thumb-screw, which is represented in the engraving of the Ivory 
Vice. 
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We will now presume the business of the morning within doors 
to be transacted, and that engagements abroad ensue. For this 
purpose we will suppose the hat requires brushing ; an operation 
not very easy to perform with one hand alone; but with the 
assistance of the Hat Stick represented in the engraving above, 
it will be done with the utmost facility. In the centre of this 
Hat-Stick or stretcher is a joint which fits into the screw-end, 
which in this case is placed uppermost of the Ivory Vice, and it is 


thus fastened to the edge of a table. The small brass socket, and 
thumb screw, mentioned in the preceding article, hold it suffici- 
rg, for the purpose. The supporters which screw into 


the Hat-Stick on each side, are for the hat to rest on, and the 
cross bar is to keep them in their proper situation. When the 
hat is placed on these supporters, the stretcher can be lengthened 
or shortened, by one hand, without any difficulty, accordingly as it 
may be required. In case of getting wet, it will be found equally 
conducive to economy and comfort, to be enabled by this simple 
contrivance to sponge a hat, of rub it dry, without being obliged 
to wait for the assistance of another person. 
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We will now turn our attention to the dinner-table, a scene of 
action at which I believe most of my readers will agree with me 
it is particularly desirable that every one should be able to shift 
for himself: and here I flatter myself that I shall be enabled to 
render an essential service to the One-Handed by drawing their 
attention to the most perfect Knire and Forx which has ever 
been offered to the notice of persons so circumstanced. It will be 
seen by the engraving that the knife and fork form but one instru- 
ment : the knife is curved in the form of a cheese cutter, and ter- 
minates in four prongs, which act as a fork: it cuts by pressure, 
and as quickly as any other knife can accomplish, or as the most 
active gourmand can.desire. 

Three blades form a set. They are curved according to the 
hand for which they may be required; and the fork of one of 
them is plated, so.as to answer the purposes of a silverone. They 
are all made to fit the same handle, within which is a spring to 
hold them tight; and they can be changed with the utmost facility, 
by slightly pressing on the table the end of the handle where de 
spring projects a little, holding at the same time the blade which 
is to be removed, between the forefinger and thumb, in order to 
prevent its falling out upon the tablecloth. 

For portability the handle and blades have a small red morocco 


case, which opens by the slight pressure of a spring; thus a person 
who has only the use of one hand may sit down in, any company 
with as much ease and independence as the rest of the guests, 

* No fear lest dinner cou!,” 
who would otherwise be obliged to tax the politeness of his next 
neighbour for assistance. 


The dinner being thus provided for, we proceed to the dessert, 
in which there are few articles more favorable to the prolongation 
of social intercourse than nuts. ‘In one respect however nuts are 
like jokes; to make them wholesome, and palatable, every man 
should crack his own. To facilitate this operation fora One- 

person, there is only to add to a pair of the Nut-Crack- 
/ERS in common.use, a pivot such as.is represented inthe engraving, 
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whereby it may be attached to the ball ‘and socket, when fastened 


to the edge of the table ; and thus it is rendered firm, ‘and conve- 
nient to the hand. 


Leaving the dining-room we proceed to the drawing-room, 
where a social rubber at whist may be occasionally resorted to, by 
way of varying the amusements of the evening. Here the Carp- 
Hotper above represented will be found as useful as it is simple 
and portable. It consists of fourteen slips of silver or steel, which 
fold up, and open out like a fan. It is fastened to the table by 
means of the ball and socket so often mentioned, because so often 
useful; and will be found to possess in perfection one quality 
very requisite in the game of whist, and that is of holding the 
cards in such a manner that they are not liable to be seen by any 
of the party, excepting the person to whom they belong. 

For the original idea of this little instrument I am indebted to 
Mr. Caslon in Burton Crescent: in the course of using it, I have 
made a few improvements, .which have rendered it complete, as 
far as I can discover. ‘Those who wish to possess one of a similar 
kind must be particular in giving directions that it should be made 
exactly like that which is represented in the engraving ; as unless 
the slips of silver or steel be broader on the top than the bottom, 
they will not hold the cards properly. 

Having now gone through the articles which compose the ONnE- 
Hanpep Apparatus, I shall, under the influence of the same 
wish to serve my fellow-sufferers which originally led me to the 
construction of them, beg leave to subjoin some remarks from 
which persons to whom the expense of keeping a servant on 
purpose to wait on them, may be an object of serious consideration, 
can learn to do without any further assistance than what they will 
be enabled to receive from the instruments already described. 

The. first thing on ‘which [ shall make my remarks, is on the 
method of Srroppinc a Razor. If the strop be short, it must 
be placed at the edge of a dressing table and fastened with the ivory 
vice, which will hold.it sufficiently secure to allow of the ‘razor 
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being passed over it with the utmost:safety and dispatch. If the 
strop be such as-is generally made use of, it will be sufficient to 
rest one-end against the wall, and press the other against the body, 
near the hip, on the perfect side ; by which means the razor can 
be stropped with as much ease, and as well.as with the assistance 
of the vice. 

To DRY THE HAND AFTER WASHING it is advisable to sit 
down, and draw a.towel across the knees, by rubbing the hand 
upon which, it is quickly and comfortably dried. 

In regard to articles of dress it may be observed, that wherever 
strings can be done without, they ought to be avoided, as being 
tedious and difficult to tie. Thus in drawers there ought to be 
buttons and button holes on the knee-bands, rather than strings ; 
and on the defective side it will-be found more convenient to 
have them button on the-inside of the knee. For small-clothes 
buckles and straps are advisable; as also for shoes, particularly 
walking ones, and boots ; though with regard to these latter it. is 
better foe one-handed persons to wear such as require~ neither 
buckles nor strings. 

The Sleeves of Shirts for one-handed persons ought to be made 
longer at the vent of the wristband than usual ; particularly those 
of night shirts, but not longer in any other respect than is neces- - 
sary. By having them made with a longer slit at the wrist, they 
can be easily turned up, by taking hold of the wristband with the 
teeth, and then pinning it to the bottom of the shoulder-strap ; 
which will prevent the necessity of troubling any other person to 
turn them up, when about to wash the arm, or shave, in order to 
avoid wetting them. 

As the Cravat has of late been a subject literally of no small 
importance in the consideration of professed students of the 
toilette, insomuch that the art of tying it has actually been made 
the subject of a treatise in itself, I trust I may be excused for 
addressing a few words on the subject to such one-handed persons 
as may be desirous of the comfort of neatness, though they may 
be far from aspiring to the renown of fashionists. The cravat 
must be folded in the usual manner, and placed on the back of 
the neck, with the ends hanging down at each side. The hand is 
then passed along the portion of cravat which hangs on the defec- 
tive side, and which is next taken hold of by the teeth, at a little 
distance from the end, doubling it, at the same time, with the 
two forefingers and the thumb, in order that both the edges may 
be secured. ) 

The hand is then immediately put to the back of the neck, and 
the fingers take hold of the cravat near the off-end of the stiffner, 
which is slipped towards the ear, on the perfect side. ‘This done, 
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it is carefully passed under the chin to the opposite side, and 
round the neck to the perfect side; which is accomplished by 
passing the arm over the head, and the hand round it; the cravat 
is then allowed to slip from the teeth, which, at the same moment 
and at the same side of the mouth, take hold of the other end, to 
keep it in its proper situation, while the hand is drawing it tight, 
for the purpose of knotting it, or pmning it. If a‘broach or pin be 
used, it should be applied where the ends cross each other. 

The account of this process may give the idea of its being 
somewhat tedious or difficult. ‘To make athing understood it must 
however be explained minutely ; but any person who may practise 
the method here recommended, will find that in a very few days he 
will be enabled by it to tie his own cravat, as neatly and as expe- 
ditiously as the most accomplished valet could do it for him. 

To those who have lost the whole arm it will be found very 
useful to have a loop of black ribbon fastened into the inside of 
the coat sleeve near the shoulder on the defective side, and of 
sufficient length to allow of its being fastened to a button of the 
waistcoat; by which means the coat will be prevented from 
falling off at the shoulder, and may be worn open occasionally, as 
inclination may prompt. A small loop of ribbon also, strongly 
fastened to the cuff of the sleeve on the defective side, and appen- 
ded to one of the ‘buttons on the breast of the coat, will convert 
the sleeve itself into a safe and convenient pocket, wherein the 
handkerchief, or the case with the knife and fork, or any other 
small articles, may be easily carried. 


I will now give another engraving, which represents a left-hand 
holding a Pair of Snurrers, such as are in general use. I intro- 
duce it in this place in order to show those who have lost the 
right hand, or are left-handed, how to snuff a candle neatly and 
expeditiously. There are left-handed snuffers made on purpose 
‘for those who may require them ; but. of course they are seldom 
found in the apartments of others. It is therefore much better|to 
learn the simple method here recommended, and which the reader 
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can more readily become acquainted with from loeking at the 
engraving, than from any explanation that can be given of it. 


The representation given in this engraving of a WATCH WoUND 

up by only one hand, is likewise so explanatory, that it is scarcel 
necessary to say any thing in addition to it. I will however ea | 
that it is done by taking hold of the handle of the watch with the two 
middle fingers ; the key is then taken up by the forefinger and 
thumb, which place it in the key-hole, and turn it, without any 
trouble. A hunting-watch, or one with the key hole in the daal- 
plate, is not well adapted for a one-handed person, as the inter- 
ference of the crystal renders it tedious and difficult to turn the 
k . 
"hed now having wound up the watch, which is generally the 
concluding operation of the day, I may be fairly allowed to wind 
up my subject; and to take leave of my readers with the agreeable 
hope that some of them, at least, will find themselves benefited by 
those suggestions which I have thrown out for their service ; and 
which are the result of my own personal experience, of the advan- 
tage to be gained from them with regard to the three great requi- 
sites to the comfort of most persons, but to none more than to 
military men ; which are, Cleanliness, Economy, and above all, 
INDEPENDENCE. 














Prices of the Articles in the One-Handed Apparatus as manu- 
factured by J. Millikin, Surgical Instrument Maker, 301; 
Strand, London. 


1, Wash-hand Tray, complete 


2. 


OMNIA MS & 


10. 
11. 


Ivory Vice, Ball and Socket, &c. 


. Lather Box 

. Lead Cushion 
. Syringe, Kc. 

. Nail-File 


File-holder 


- Boot-hooks 
. Plated Egg-cup 


Steel Egg-holder 
Pon katt, &e. &c. &e. 


12. Pen-holder, and Ivory to nib the pen upon 


- 3 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
“ 18 
19. 


Pen-nibber 

Heavy: Ruler 

Small Steel Vice 
Hat-Stick, complete 
Knife and Fork, &c. 
Nut-Cracker, &c. 
Card-holder 


- 20. A neat Mahogany Case for the above instruments 


Total amount 


Extra Articles if required. 
A pair of Steel Clamps for Wash-Hand Tray 
A pair of plated do. for do. 
A pair of Nail Brushes for do. 
A Sponge for do. 
A Tin japanned Case for do. 


A Silver Egg-cup : 

A Steel Blade and Fork 

A Plated Blade and Fork 

A Morocco Leather Case for a set of Knives, &c. &c. 
A Plated Nat-cracker, &c. &c. 


A Plated Card-holder 











£. s. ad, 
118 0 
160 
3 6 
1 6 
8 6 
1 6 
7 0 
10 6 
7 6 
46 
10 6 
6 0 
6 6 
4 6 
7 0 
10 6 
110 
'4 6 
5 0 
1°00 
10 4 0 
£. ¢. 
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ANALYSIS 


OF 


The British Wouse of Commons, 


AS AT PRESENT CONSTITUTED j; 


IN WHICH ARE EXHIBITED THE 


NATURE and EXTENT of the SUFFRAGE, PATRONAGE and 
POPULATION, 
‘ IN EVERY 
COUNTY, CITY, AND BOROUGH. 
WITH THE VOTES OF EVERY MEMBER. 
— 
Diwided into the Eight following Classes, viz. 





I.. . .40 Counties of England, returning is controled by individual influ- 
80 Members. ence; specifying the various 
II. ..12 Counties and 12 Boroughs in kinds of suffrage,and exhibiting 
Wales, returning 24 Members, also the Individuals into whom 
Ill,. .21 Cities, 79 Boroughs, and two it is resolved, 
Universities in England,return- | V. ...33 Counties in Scotland, return- 
ing 206 Members, in which the ing 30 Members. 
nature of the Suffrage is too | VI.... 2 Cities and 64 Royal Burghs in 
general, and the number of Scotland,returning 15 Members. 
Electors too numerous to be | VII. . .32 Counties of Ireland, returning 
controled by individual influ- 64 Members, 
ence. VIII...33 Cities and Boroughs, and 1 
IV... .3 Other Cities and 100 Boroughs University in Ireland, return- 
in England returning 203 Mem- ing 36 Members, 30 of whom 
bers, in which from the nature are returned by individual influ- 
of the Suffrage and limited ence, which Individuals are also 
number of Electors,the Election exhibited. 











There is also exhibited the number of Inhabited Houses in each County and in each 
place returning Members to Parliament, according to the last Population returns ; and 
the present Members for each, shewing how they have voted, and how many times they 
have voted on about Seventy Questions in the Sessions of 1821, 1822, and 1823; 
with a detailed synoptical exposition of theie votes on Fifty of those Questions di- 
vided on in 1821 and 1822. With an Address to the Independent Electors of England and 
Wales ; in which is exhibited the chain of influence or means whereby a preponderance 
of votes are retained and secured in support of the ruling power. The whole forming 
the most comprehensive and interesting elucidation of British Parliamentary Practice 
ever offered to the notice of the British Public, and will be found deserving the deepest 
consideration of every Elector, and of every person having an interest at stake in the 
United Kingdom, 

TO WHICH IS APPENDED, 


An Analysis and Summary of the Tctal Population. 
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The following Changes have taken place since the Sth February, up to 
the 1st of September, 1823. 





Vacated. New Members, 
Bankes, G.........22-e0+++0+ Corfe Castle ....--.. Bond, John 
Bathurst, Right Hon. C. ...... Harwich ..... e+e w+ Canning, George 
Beresford, Sit J. P, ..... +++. Coleraine, .....-+... Brydges, Sir John 
Canning, Right Hon. G. ....... Liverpool .........++ Haskisson, Wm, 
Cocks, Hon. Ja S. vecececceess Ryegate ...0s-+2++- Cocks, Jas, 
Cole, Sir G. L. ....--e00 eoeses Fermanagh County... Corry, Lord 
Cranborne Viscount ......- -. Hertford. .........- Byron, Mr. 
Dodson, J..ccccccccocscccces RYO crcccsccccccee Knight, R, 
Huskisson, Wm, ...+......-+-- Chichester..... eeeee Poyntz, W. S. 
Leigh, J. H. ..eeeecesseeeees Winchester ......-++» East, Sir E, H. 
Neale, Sir H. B. .......+..... Lymington ......... Boyd, Walter 
Ossulston, Lord ..... we cscesce Berwic ececee ee» Beresford, Sir J. P, 
ere sasessiians-o+s> Simo coece eee 
Arbuthnot, Right Hon. C. ..... St. Germains...... 
Hardinge, Sir H. cdoes 0ccvce MEER ccestovess re anensed for 
Robinson, F. J. .... euneeonne Rippon ........4- pa Seene Paces. 
Scarlet, James ......++.0+++++ Peterborough ..... 
Taylor, Sir H. ...- eseeeeeee. Windsor. ..+..+.- e+e {Disbrowe, E. C. 


Vansittart, Nicholas.......... Harwich ....+....... $Herries, J. C. 
Ward, Robt. .....++e+-2++000 Haslemere ....-..... Thompson, G. L. 
Ward, Hon, J. W....ce0++++ Bossiney ....00+.-+ Jas, Wortley, Jun, 


Deceased. 
Blake, Robert ....eeeeseeee+- Arundel ...see+eee++ Kemp, T, R, 
Boughey, Sir J. F.......+++-+ Stafford County ... Wrottesley, Sir John 
Concannon, Lucius ...+.+-.+.. Winchelsea ,....---- Leader, Wm. 
Kinnersley W.S. ...+-+2+++-+ Newcastle.......+-. EJ, Denison 
Portman, E. B, ...+++++eee++ Dorset County ....+. Portman, E. B, Jun, 


——PP E<— 


> Sir J. P. Beresford, G. Canning, and W. Huskisson, it will be 
seen have been re-elected for other places ; Lord Ossulstone, Hon, J. W. 
Ward, and Visct. Cranborne, have succeeded to the peerage by the demise 
of their predecessors; Nicholas Vansittart has been created a peer by the 
title of Lord Bexley; all the rest have retired from Parliament. 
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House of Commons, 1822 and 1823. 453 
CLASS I. 
40 Counties of England. 


tH The figures denote the No, of Inhabited Houses in each County, according to the po- 
pulation return of 1821. Those Members noted by a * uniformly oppose by their Votes the 
measures of the present Administration, and those by a + as uniformly support them; those 
noted with both + * are in the habit of voting both ways. The figures following those marks 
imply the No. of times they voted out of about 70 questions, divided on during the last and 
t Session of Parliament; those noted by a { preceding their name, are placemen or pen- 
suners, part of 89 in the aggregate who sit and vote in Parliament, reported to the House 
hist Session, as receiving £183,372 ¢f’ Annum out of the Taxes of their own exaction and 
wtag. Those noted with a4} are sons, brothers, or dependents of others drawing largely 
out of the Taxes. Those noted with § hold Commissions in the Navy or Army, and those 
printed in Italics are new Members recently returned, Those Counties noted with a * were 
contested at the last general Election. 


3] 





Counties. No. of inhabited Houses. Sitting Members the lst September, 1823. ° 
* Bedford...... 15412 Marquis of Tavistock, * 13  Frs. Pym, * 19 
SES cccces 24705 Hon. Rd. Neville, * 7 Charles Dundas, * 12 


Bucks ......24786 Hon. Robert Smith, * 17 4+ Marquis of Chandos, + 6 
Cambridge ..20869 Lord F. G. Osborne, * 9 t Lord C. S. Manners, + 5 


Chester...... 47094 Davies Davenport, * 10 Wilbraham Egerton, + 8 
Cornwall ....43873 Sir Wm. Lemon, Bart, * 16 J. H. Tremayne, + 2 

* Cumberland. .27246 J. C. Curwen, * 16 4 John Lowther, + 5 
Derby ...... 40054 Lord G. H. Cavendish, * 11 Firs. Munday, + 1 * 1 

* Devon . ....71416 Sir T. D. Acland, Bart.+ 4* 2 E. J. Bastard, + 3 * 2 
Ere 25926 E. B. Portman, * Wm. M. Pitt, + 5 

* Durham ..... 32793 Hon. W. V. Powlett, * 16 John G. Lambton, * 33 
rr 49978 C. C. Western, * 18 § Sir E. Harvey, Bart. + 3 * 2 
Gloucester ...60881 Sir 8B. W. Guise, Bart. * 28 { Lord R. E. H. Somerset, + 4 
Hants .....°49516 G. P. Jervoise, * 25 John Fleming, + 6 
Hereford ,...20061 Robert Price, * 37 Sir J. G. Cottrell, Bart. 


Hertford ... 23178 Sir J, Sebright, Bart.* 11 Hon. W. Lamb, + 3 * 2 
Huntingdon .. 8879 Lord John Russell, * 20 W. H. Fellowes, + 4. 

Kent ........70507 W. P. Honeywood, * 32 Sir E. Knatchbull, Bart.+4*3 
Lancaster ..176449 Lord Stanley, * 17 John Blackburne, + 4 
Leicester ....34775.G. A, L. Kech, + 8 * 5 § + Lord Robt. Manners, + 6 
Lincoln. .....53818 Hon, C. A. Pelham, * 14 Charles Chaplin, + 3 


* Middlesex ..152969 George Byng, * 16 S. C. Whitbread, * 30 
Monmouth .., 13211 Sir C, Morgan, Bart. + 1 { Lord G. H. Somerset, + 9 
Norfolk, ....,62274 T. W. Coke, * 13 Edwd. Wodehouse, + 5 * 2 
Northampton 32503 Viscount Althorp,* 32 R. W. Cartwright, + 5 
Northumberld 31526 T. W. Beaumont, * 15 C. J. Brandling, + 1 * 1 
Nottingham: .35022 Lord W. H. C. Bentinck, * 13 § F. F. Sotheran, + 5 
Oxford ......25594 W. H. Ashurst, + 3 ohn Fane,+ 7 * 6 
Rutland .... 3589 Sir G. Heathcote, Bart.* 5 Sir G. N. Noel, Bart. 

Salop .,..... 38863 J.C. Pelham, * 6 + 1 Rowland Hill, + 4 
Somerset ....61852 Wm. Dickenson, * 12 Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bt.* 16 +2 


Stafford ....63319 Sir J. Wrottesley, Bart. E. J. Littleton, + 6 * 4 
Suffolk ......42773 Sir Wm. Rowley, Bart. * 14 Thomas S. Gooch, ¢ 4 * 2 


Surrey .,....64790 W. J. Dennison, * 36 G. H. Sumner, + 6 

* Sussex . ... 36283 Walter Burrell, * 3 + 2 E. J. Curteis, * 6 + 2 

* Warwick ....55012 F. Lawley, * 8 D.S. Dugdale, ¢ 1 * 1 | 

* Westmoreland 9243 { Viscount Lowther, + 11 § + Hon. H.C. Lowther, + 4 
Wilts ......41702 John Benett, * 24 Sir J. D. Astley, Bart. + 3 * 3 


Worcester ..34738 SirT. E. Winnington, Bt. *11§ Hon. H. B. Lygon,+ 6 


York, E. R.. .34930 7 
N.R.. 25765 ¢ Viscount Milton, * 5 J. A. 8. Wortley, + 5 * 2 
W. R. 154314. 
roraaeel 2 1,951,973 773,732 Families chiefly employed in Agriculture. 
Building .. 18,289 1,138,295 do. in Trade and Manafactures. 
Uninhabited 66,055 454,690 do. not comprised in either of the above. 





Total Houses 2,036,317 2,346,717 Total No. of Families. 2H2 
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The Suffrage for Counties will be best explained by the following form of Oath, 
to which every Elector is required to conform, previous to his vote being received, viz, 


Act 18th Geo, IT. cap, 18, sec, 1.—You shall swear, (or if a Quaker, affirm, ) that you are a Free. 
holder in the County and have a Freehold Estate, consisting of lying and 
being at in the County of of the clear yearly value of 40s, over and above all 
rents and charges payable out of, or in respect of the same; und that you have been in actual posses. 
sion, or receipt of the rents and profits thereof, for your own use, above 12 calendar months ; or that 
the same came to you within the time aforesaid by descent, marriage settlement, devise, or promotion 
to a benefice in a Church, or by promotion to an office, and that such Freehold Estate has not been 
granted, or made to you fraudulently, on purpose to qualify you to give your vote; and that the place 
of your abode is at in and that you are 21 years of age, as you believe, and that 
you have not been polled before at this Election. 








CLASS Ii. 


12 Counties and 12 Boroughs in Wales. 


(<> The Welch Counties return only one Member each; the Members in the right hand 
Column are retnrned for the County (Borough) Town, except W. H.Scourfield, who is returned 
from Haverford West, Pembroke County, which County returns one extra ; whilst Merioneth 
County returns no Member but for the County. The notations all imply the same as stated in 
the head to the English Counties. 


Sitting Members \st September, 1823. 
Counties. Houses. For the Counties. For the Boroughs. 


Anglesea .... 8737 § Earl of Uxbridge, + 2 { T. F. Lewis, ( Beaumaris) + 8 
Brecon ...... 8425 Thomas Wood, + 8 § G. G. Morgan, + 5 
Caermarthen .16402 Hon. G. Rice, + 10 John Jones, * 2 +1 
Caernarvon ..10932 Sir Robt. Williams, Bart.* 6 § {| Hon. Sir C. Paget, + 3 
Cardigan ....11304 W. E. Powell. + 2 ryse Pryse, * 9 

* Denbigh ....14771 {Sir W. W. Wynne, Bart.+ 2 J. W. Griffith, * 20 
Flint ........ 9973 Sir Thos. Mostyn, Bart.* 8 Sir E. P. Loyd, Bart. * 12 

* Glamorgan ..19396 § Capt. SirC. Cole,R. N.+2* 4 W. Lewis, * (Cardiff) + 3 * 2 
Merioneth.... 6925 Sir R. W. Vaughan, Bart. W.H.Scourfield, * 3 + 2 
Montgomery .10706 | C.W.W. Wynne, + 12 Henry Clive, + 5 
Pembroke. ...14491 Sir J. Owen, Bart. + 2 J. H. Allan, * 19 

* Radnor ...... 4121 Walter Wilkins, * 7 Richard Price, + 1 


wee 136183 74225 Families chiefly employed in Agriculture. 


Building 985 41680 do. in Trade and Manufactures. 
Uninhabited .. 3652 30801 not comprised in either of the above. 


Total NoHouses 140820 146706 Total No. of Families. 


The Suffrage for the Counties of Wales differs in no respect from that of England. For the 
Towns :—at Beaumaris it is in the Corporation only ;—at Brecon, Caermarthen, and Montgomery, 
in the Burgesses ;—at Flint, in the Inhabitants paying scot and lot ;—and at Haverfordwest, in 
the Freeholders, Burgesses, and Inhabitants paying scot and lot ;—and at the remaining places in 
the Burgesses, in conjunction with the Burgesses of adjoining places, viz, 

Caernarvon, and those of Crickseith, Pwlleli, Nevin, and Conway. 

Cardiff, ” beravon, Cowbridge, Kensig, Llantrissent, Louglier, Neath, & Swansea. 
Cardigan, ” Aberystwith, Lampeter, and Atpar. 

Denbigh, Denbigh, Leon, otherwise Holt, and Ruthyn. 

Pembroke, Tenby and Whiston. 

Radnor, Rhayder, Kneighton, Kaucklass, and Kevenhill. 





with Votes, &c. af every Member. 


CLASS III. 


21 Cities, 2 Universities, and 79 Boroughs in England, 
ie 


Alphabetically arranged, returning 206 Members, in which the nature of the Suffrage is too 
general and the Number of Electors too considerable to be controled by individual influence ; 
shewing the County in which situate; the Number of Inhabited Houses in each place, accord- 
ing to the last population return in 1821, and nature of the Suffrage in each place. Shewing 
also the present Representatives, and-how they have voted, and the number of times they 
have voted out of about 70 questions divided on during the last and present Session of Parlia- 
ment. The Cities are printed in smaLt caritas; those’places noted with a t have been for 
some time past shackled by a domineering influence, and will demand the special regard of the 
friends of free representation at the next general Election: those noted with a * were con- 
tested at the last general election, (see advertizement page at the end). All the other notations 
imply the same as stated at the head of the English Counties. 


Place. Inhabited Houses. Nature of Suffrage. Fresent Members. 


Abingdon, 2 Inhabitant householders, oO 
Berks 1090$§ paying scot and lot. t John Maberiey, ° 31 
* Arundel, 2 do me Viscount Bury, * 14 
Sussex 4605 T. R. Kemp. 
In all inhabitant housekeepers 
of the Borough not jeaiiotag > Lord Nugent, * 26 
865 (alms, and freeholders of the 4 en Rickford, * 19 


hundred. 
Barnstaple, . : § Sir F. Ommaney, Kant. + 11 
in a } Corporation and Burgesses. dt Michl. Nolan, + 10 
Bedford, ’ Freemen, Burgesses, & Inha- § § Lord G. W. Russell— 
Co. Town 1074§ _ bitants not receiving alms. (W.H. Whitbread, * 15 
* Berwick on Y Freemen by birth, servitude, § Sir Frs, Blake, Bart. * 25 
Tweed 1024§ or purchase. t§Sir J. P. Beresford, Bart. + 
* Beverley, Freemen by birth, servitude, § Jno. Wharton, * 8 
York .. 1587 or purchase. G. L. Fox, * 1 
* Bi ‘aus . Hol 
t we an 4 : Burgesses within the Boro. a Rogeee BY e: 


Aylesbury, 
Bucks 


* Boston, : Freemen by birth or servitude § G. J. Heathcote, * 12 
Lincoln 2185§ resident & paying scot & lot. ( § Coln.W. A. Johnstone,* 19 


988 as resident. 


m. Wol Whitmore,* 13+ 3 
1 Inhabitants paying scot 
and lot. 


Ww 

Wm. Astell, *6 +2 
C. K. Tynte, * 8 
James Scott, * 22 

Sir H. D. St. Paull, + 
Henry Bright, * 33 


Bridgewater, : 

Somerset 1059 

* Bridport, : Inhabitants paying scot 
Dorset 5094 and lot. 

Freeholders and free 


— Freemen non resident as well ? Thomas Whitmore, + 1 * 1 
§ 
M 
§ 


* a 
Briston, ....13474 * Burgesses. UR. Hart Davis, + 4 
* CAMBRIDGE Doctors and Masters of Art, § { Lord Palmerston, + 13 
University , being members of theUniversity | W. J. Bankes, + 2 
* CANTERBURY, Freemen non resident as well § Viscount Clifton, * 16 
d Kent .. onus } as resident. ; tS. -," Lushington, Fil 
* CARLISLE, Net § Wm. James, * 47 
Cumberland 1986 } Similar to London. ? Sir James Graham, Bart.;— 
* CueEster, lp § Viscount Belgrave, * 9 
Co. Town 3861 5 ~ "emer 2 §General Thos Grosvenor,1 * 
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Place Inhabited Houses. Nature of Suffrage. Present Members. 


* CHICHESTER, 2 Inhabitants paying scot Lord J. G. Lennox, +2 * 1 
Sussex 12455§ and fot W.S. Poyntz, * 11 
Chippenham, , Burgage Tenants and free § W A. Madocks, * 4 
+6 Wilts.. 521 Burgesses. q) ¥ Grossett, *2 +1 
irencester, : § Lord Apsley, + 5 
? ys sanet Inhabitant householders. dt Jos. C dips. +4 
press: ~ Fy 2631 } Free Burgesses. {3B Wilden +3 
* CovEeNnTRY, Fi oer by servitude, resi- § Edward Ellice, * 32 
Warwick 4277 dent and non resident. Peter Moore, * 30 
* Crieklade, } Freeholders of the hundred of § Robert Gordon, * 
Wilts.. 316$ Highworth, and 4 others. Jos. Pitt, + 4 
Derby, : Freemen & sworn Burgesses, § \Lord H.F.C.Cavendish,* 11 
Co. Town 3381 § non resident as well as residt. (T. W. Coke. 
Dover, : Freemen and free Burgesses, § Joseph Butterworth, + 4 *9 
- Kent .. 1846§ whether resident or not. (EK. B. Wilbraham, + 5 
URHAM, M. A. Taylor, * 16 
reveate” Town 1152 $ Freemen. b6f Sir Hardinge, + 9 
vesham, ir C. Cockerell, Bart. + 3 
Worcester 722} Common Burgesses. irW.E.R. Boughton, Bt.* 11 
* Exeter, ; ; eee W. Newman, * 9 
Devin ‘3256 , Wm. Courtney, + 9 
GLoucEsTER, ‘ ‘ wd. Webbe, * 23 
Co. Town 1732 Freemen. R. B. Cooper, + 7 
Lr Hon. Ed. Cust, + 9 
tl ccammane Sir M. Cholmley, Bart.t 6 *2 
. : Chas. Tennyson, * 15 
} Resident Freemen. 2 Wm. Duncomb, + 3 
Guildford, . Freemen § Freeholders resi- § {| Arthur Onslow, + 5 
-- 542§ dent and paying scot and lot. (C. B. Wall, + 2 
HEREFORD, F § R. P. Scudamore, * 8 
Co.Town 1769} —_—- ; ¢ Viscount Eastnor, + 5 * 2 
Inhabitants not receiving alms ¢ 4;; 
ay =e oso band Freemen being resident ae Calvert, * 13 
: when made free. _ 


Burgesses by descent, servi- € Robert Farrand, * 13 


* Hedon ‘ ? : 
5 tude, or gift, at the discretion 7 
hs 170} of the Corporation. ¢ Coln. John Baillie, + 6 * 6 


Inhabitant housekeepers not ¢ Hon. P. F. Cust, ¢ 3 
681 , receiving alms. Saml. Crawley, + 3 * 1 
F. Daniel Sykes, * 24 
a York .. 3677} i 2 ore John Mitchell, + 3 * 2 
+ * Huntingdon, t John Calvert, ¢ 13 
Co. Town sos} Freemen. ; Earl of Ancram, + 4 
Hythe, Freemen non resident as well ¢ S. Marjoribanks, * 28 
Kent , as resident. Sam. Jones Loyd, + 3 
* Iichester, 2 Inhabitants not receiving § § Sir I. Coffin, Bart. * 17 
Somerset 157 § alms. S. Lushington,. * 35 
* Ipswich, Commonalty and Freemen not § Wm. Haldimand, * 20 
Suffolk 3064 recewing alms. .T. B. Lennard, * 30 
Lancaster, Ur Gabriel Doveton, 4 &* 32 
ca Co. Town 1792 5 * "°°™e"- I. F, ae _ 
icester, John Mansfield, + 7 
Co. Town 6085 : Freemen. Thomas Pares, * 21 
* Leominster, Capital Burgesses and Inha- § § Lord Hotham, + 8 * 2 
Hereford 777 : Lente paying seot and lot. ; ir W. C. Fairlie, Bt.t+ 1* | 


Hull, 


Lewes, } Inhabitant householders pay- § Sir G. Shiffner, Bart. + 5 


Sussex 1116 ing scot and lot. Sir Jno. Shelly, Bart. * 7 
LITCHFIELD, ) Frecholders, Burgesses, ands G. G. V. Vernon, + 6 
Stafford 1121§ Freemen paying scot & lot. U Sir G. Anson, * 4 
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Place. Inhabited Houses, Nature of Suffrage. Preseat Members. 
LN, § Robert Smith, *9 +5 
; a Town 2076 i Freemen. ¢ John Williams, * 17 
* Live 1, t Rt Hon. W. Huskisson,+12 
- Porane.. .19007 : Freemen. ; General Gascoigne, + 3 * 2 
* Lonpon, within atthew Wood, * 51 
oe a 7938 Freemen admitted to livery. ae bbe ay a +2 
> os walle } 9232 G. Bridges, oi f 
* Lynn is, Marquis of Titchfield, * 19 
4 Teeth asia’ Freemen. ; Hon. J. Walpole, ¢ 4 * 1 


Resident common Burgesses, ( y; : 
t 1000} sons and sons-in-law adi aca Clie, $8 


ted on petition. 
* MaidStone, > Bindenion A. W. Robarts, * 30 
Kent .. 21315 . John Wells, +3 * 5 
: : Freemen by eA, NTR ; oe: i 16 
8D or servitude, -H.S & 
764 : Burgage holders. ; hy. ales ig > 34 
.C. . 
; : Owen Williams, * 5 
695 : Inhabitants paying scot § lot. ; T. P. Williams, * 8 
*Monmouth .. 769 do. do. Marquis of Worcester, +— 
* 
mrthumberld 458 } Bailie and free Burgesses. } Wn. Ord, #23 
+ Newark, » Inhabitants who pay or ought § § Sir W. H. Clinton, + 4 
Nottingham 1620 § to pay scot and lot. tH. wera, +3 
* Newcastle (Tyne), 2 ir M. W. Ridley, Bt. * 18 
Northumb. 4031 § 2urgage holders § others. uthbert Ellison, + 3 
. J. Wilmot, + 12 
3. J. Denison 


* Newcastle, 
Stafford 1399 § 
* Northampton, VAnhabitant householders not § Sir G. Robinson, Bart, * 45 
Co. ed 2023 § receiving alms. W. L. Maberley,>* 26 
Norwicn, Freeholders and Freemennon § R. H. Gurney, * 11 
Norfolk 10624 , resident as well as resident. { Wm. Smith, * 42 
* Nottingham, Jos. — * 3) 
Co. Town 7375 Thos. Denman, * 35 
a 587 : About 200 Burgage holders. ; yond “dows . 5 
ork .. . S. Lascelles, 
Oakhampton, ? § Viscount Glenorchy, * 14 
q Devon 308§ Freeholders and Freemen. 2 Lord Dunally, + 2 4 
Oxrorp, Fre fa J. Lockhart, * 7 + 1 
Co. Town 2431 pa — ia A + ne eg % 
: . loctors an asters of Arts, § ig on. eel, ¢ 11 
c oe University : being members of theUnwwersity t Richard Heber t5*2 
enryn, ? ’ : ‘ascoe Gre 5 * 1145 
3 Cornwall 467 § Inhabitants paying scot § lot. } Henry Swann, + 2 * 3 
ag om al : p™ do ; * a OEE Bt. * 20 
orthampton 951 g ames Scarlett, * 25 
* Pontefract, : Inhabitant householde Thos. Houldsworth, + 3 * 2 
York .. 927 oe t Viscount Pollington, + 1 
: Mayor, Aldermen, and B. L. Lester, * 5 + 1 
_ _ Burgesses. John Dent, + 1 
All inhabitants 21 years of age § E. Hornby, * 10 
. _ Lance... 4014 § having obtain’d parochl setimt. ( Sam|. Horrocks, 
7 
Renting Go How, Iahhaon ping wt fo # Baim 2? 
Retford, ’ Freemen by birth, servitude, § Saml. Crompton, * 23 
- — 501 § or redemption. t Wm. Evans, * 9 + 2 
ichmond, ? § Hon. Thos. Dundas, * 17 
York .. 7385 About 270 Burgage holders. 0S. M. Barat, * 37 ’ 


§ 
M 
’ Resident Freemen. ; . 


, Freeholders and Freemen. 


1108 
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Place. Inhabited Houses. Nature of Suffrage. Present Members. 


RocHESTER § Ralph Bernal, * 62 
hie 1586 $ Freemen. i Lord Binning, + 9 
unt Freemen non resident as well § Sir G. Warrender, Bart. + 5 
as resident. —_ a ae *6+3 
§ Ralp ycester, * 28 
ont Inhabitants paying scot § lot. U Hon. Robt. Grosvenor, * 4 
” Shoreham, em aa A of —~ Rape of ey A Bran Burrell, Bt. * 541 
UuUSSER . yd ’ *_ 
bury, Co. T i H. G. Bennett, * 
Shrews Salop = Soaps Resident Seahia only. tion, # Corbett, * 6 5 + -y 


» Quemmibats Tn, Burgesses without the Boro,& § Wm. Chamberlayne, *8+2 


Hants . 2161 § Inhabitants paying scot & lot. ( Sir W. de Crespigny, Bt. * 37 


* Southwark, Sir R. T. Wilson; Knt. * 48 
Surry —— Inhabitants paying scot & lot. S Chas. Calvert, * 31 
* St. Albans, Freemen and Inhabitants gg ag! Smith, +5* 
Hertford 729 paying scot and lot. Sir H. W. Wilson, + 8 
* St. Ives, ‘= C. Hawkins, Bt. + 2 
Lyndon Evelyn, +4 
Benj. Senyon, * 29 
Resident Burgesses. S Godes Chetwynd, + 2 * 3 
Lord Thos. Cecil, + 3 
Inhabitants paying scot § lot. Hon, W.H. Percy, + ° 
Freemen by birth, qaerns A. Tulk,* 8 +4 
or redemption. a Heygate, t , mi. 
-N, 5o% 
Inhabitants paying scot § lot. ; Wm. Yates Peel, + 4 0 
Inhabitants not receiving eare Baring, * 5 + 1 
alms. J. A. Warre, * 19 
Freemen and Freeholders of § John Martin, *37 +4 
the Borough. tJ. K. Dowdeswell, +4 
All Leandale’ who boil §§ Viscount Barnard, * 13 
oe. nen. 
366 } Inhabitants paying scot § lot. ; G.J. Robarts, > 38 
? Housekeepers Lain to the ¢ § Hon. Sir C. ’Grevi le, +3 
_ Co. Town 1593} church and tas co + Ke 
ELLS, aylor, 
Guenevest 1058 $ Freemen dehiaiae to Guild. is P. Tudway, +1 
* Wenlock, F. Forrester, + 3 
: .. 491 } Burgesses at large. W. L. Childe, + 2 
: nn ’ Inhabitant householders pay- ¢ Sir Fras. Burdett, Bt. * 2 
8502 § ing scot & lot. J. C. Hobhouse, * 50 


* 
451 | Burgesses and Freeholders eS F. Buxton, * 10 


725 } Inhabitants paying scot § lot. 


* Sudbury, 
Ss 


Stafford 1200 
* Taunton, 
Somerset 1503 
Tewkesbury, 
anc 1044 


oon} 
7 
eg , 
1823 


* 
Melcombe Regis. within the Borough not Simao & 4 
Dorset . ig 639 receiving alms. t Rt. Hon. T. Wallace, + 10 
4 * 
: babeg o17} Inhabitants paying scot § lot. Beg Aer ere +1 J 
Woodstock, J. H. Langstone, * 8 
\ Oxford. a6} Freemen. John Gladstone, + 4 
Worcester, Citizens by birth, servitude, or ¢ Viscount Deerhurst, ¢ 1 * | 
Co. Town ana redemption not receiviny alms, (ST. H. Davies, * 43 
* Yarmonth UB la C. E. Rumbold, * 21 
Norfolk 3981 5 Burgesses at large. }§ Hon. G. Anson, * 7 
* York, ip § R. Chaloner, * 14 
Co. Town 3206 5 ~"eemen- M. Wyvill, * 32 





with Votes, &c. of every Member. 
CLASS IV. 


3 Cities and 100 Boroughs in England, 


phabetically arran returning 203 Members, in which from the nature of the Suffrage 
= limited sender Sr ilectors, the election is controled by individual influence; exhibiting 
also the patrons or individuals into whom that influence is resolved. Those marked a the 
dection is in the Corporation only, all of whom are self elected ; those marked 6, the election 
isin the Corporation and Burgesses of their own creation at will, the Corporations also being 
self elect; 0 marked ¢, the election is in burgage holders or proprietors; d in burgage 
tenants; ¢ in freeholders of inheritance, within the Borough ; f inhabitants paying scot and 
lot; g free burgesses. 

Place. lubabited Houses. Nature of Suffrage. 
? —« "4 af 108 } Duke of Newcastle. 


Aldeburgh, f ’ 
Suffolk 


Present Members. 
+ Hy. Fynes Clinton, + 3 
t G. C. Antrobus, + 7 
4+ James Blair, + 5*1 
J 


Marquis of Hertford. oshua Walker, + 2 


258 § 
Amersham, f 
Bucks . 
Andover, a 
Hants.. 
Appleby, ¢ d 
Westmoreld 
Ashburton, c 
Devon. . 


set Mr. Drake. 


794 | T- A. Smith. 
? Earl of Lonsdale. 

145 § Earl of Thanet. 
2 Sir L. V. Path. 

396 § Lord Clinton. 


T. T. Drake, + 3 
Wm. T. Drake, + 2 
Thomas A. Smith, + 4 
Sir J. Pollen, Bart. + 2* 1 
J. A. Dalrymple, + 3 
Thomas Creevey, * 40 

ir L. V. Palk, Bart. + 2 


Ss 
} Sir J. S. Copley, + 11 
Banbury, a t 


Hon. H. Legge, + 2 
§ Charles Palmer, * 18 
t Lord John Thynne, + 2 
§ | Rt Hon. Sir J. Nicol, Kt. + 2 
tJ. J. Buxton, + 4 
t Lord Lovaine, + 5 
Hon. Joc. Percy, + — 


$ W.A. Roberts.— 


M 
§ Hon. E. H. Edwards.— 
t Lord F. L. Gower, + 2 


? 1. 
ATH, @ x 
Somerset 5157 ; Marquis of Bath. 
wee | “J _ 347 } Marquis of Aylesbury. 
rsenms -y , Earl of Beverley. ; 
Bewdley, a ? 
Worcester 8795 Lord Lyttleton. 
Bletchingley, ¢ 
‘Surry... ies ¢ Mr. Matthew Russell. 
—— >o 446 : Marquis of Hertford. 
* Boroughbridge, ec Duke of Newcastle. § George Munday, +5 
York .. 157 ( Henry Dawkins, + 8 
Bossiney, Tintagel, ) Earl of Mount Edgecombe. ; Sir C. Domville, Bart. + 5 
Cornwall 160 § J. A. S. Wortley. =o bene Jun. + 
Brackley, « R. H. Bradshaw. . H. Bradshaw, + 3 
Northampton 341 } Marquis of Stafford. ; Hy. Wrottesley, + 2 
Bramber, ¢ } Duke of Rutland. ; — ivieg a 6 
. * 
Buckinghen, ‘a aK a A h ; } Sir G. Nugent, E ~aAp 5 1 
Co. Town 283 § of Buckingham. { Wm. H. Freemantle, + 8 
* Callington, c } LordClinton,but present mem- § Matthias Attwood, + 3 
Cornwall 218% bers returned in opposition. ( Wm. Thompson, + 6 * 6 
Calne, Wilts ia ent Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Cambridge, a 
Co. Town 2594 : Duke of Rutland. 
» eae ere tS 299} Earl of Darlington. 
Castle Rising, ¢ Y Marquis of Chelmondeley. 
Norfolk 434 Hon. F. G. Howard. 
Christchurch, a t Right Hon. G. H. Rose. 
Hants go} arl of Malmesbury. 


! 
! 
| 
! 


D. G. Gilbert, + 10 * 1 
t J. W. Croker, + 6 


f Hon. James Abercomby, * 
James Macdonald, * 31 

; §Coln. F. W. Trench, +7 * 1 
E. M. Cheere, + 8 

Mark Milbank, * 13 
Sheldon Cradock, * 7 

; + Lord B. Cholmondeley,+ 6 
§ Hon. F. G. Howard— 

§ { Rt. Hon. G. H. Rose, + — 
2} Rt Hon. W. S. Bourne, + 7 





460 House of Commons, 1822 
Place. 
Clitheroe, 
Lane... 
Cockermouth, ¢ 
‘ Cumberland 
_ Corfe Castle, 
_ Dorset 
. Dartmouth, 6 
Devon. . 


501 § Earl Brownlow. 
? 
721 § Bart of Lonsdale. 


156 | The Sitting Members. 


_. | Mr. Holdsworth. 


2 t Viscount Sidmouth. 
766 § Mr. Sutton. 


ats einige 3 . , | Earl of Shaftesbury. 


Downton 56g, Barlof Radnor. 


Wilts .. 
} Lord Foley. 


Droitwich, a 
Worcester 453 
Dunwich, g 2? { Mr. Barne and 
Suffolk 385 Lord Huntingfield. 
East Looe, « ¢ ’ The Bullers 
esis 128 § . 
East Grinstead,e 
Sussex. 439 $ Duchess of Dorset. 
Eye, ‘ A 
y F suffolk. 339 : Marquis of Cornwallis. 
Fowey, : 
Cornwall 283 } Mr. Rashleigh. 
Gatton, ef i 
Surry.. 225 
Grampound, f ? 
Cornwall 1024 
Harwich, a 
Zee 
Haslemere, ¢ ? 
Surry . 167$§ 
Hastings, ag ’] 
Sussex... 925§ 
Helstone, a 
Cornwall 446 


Beytenedl e 243 } t Sir W. A‘Court. 


Higham Ferrers, a g } a Spas 
Northampton 183 § Earl Fitzwilliam. 


Hindon, f » Lord Calthorpe. 
Wilts.. 163§ Mr. Beckford. 


Horsham,Co.Town, c 2 . 
Sussex.. 7915 Dube of Norfolk. 


Knaresborough, ¢ : 
York .. 1084 } Duke of Devonshire. 


Loner x aes) Duke of Northumberland. 
Leskeard, a g 380 } Earl of St. Germain’s. 


Cornwall 
ithiel 
mr erm 155 } Earl of Mount Edgecombe. 
Ludgershall, é §c. Sir James Graham, Bart. 
Wilts... 110$1 Mr. Everett, 
Lyme Regis, a 
Dorset. 377 } t Earl of Westmoreland. 
ir H. B. Neale. 


Sir Mark Wood, Bart. 


Disfranchised since last 
ion. 


665 : The Treasury. 
Earl of Lonsdale. 
The Treasury. 


Lymington, a 


é 
Hants. . 526515 


and 1823, [10 


Present Members. 

on. Robert Curzon, + 2 

. Porcher, + 5 

J.H. Lowther, + 5 

. W. C. Wilson, + 9 

enry Bankes, ¢ 10 * 2 

ohn Bond, +— 

John Bastard, + 3 * 2 

Hon. J. H. Stanhope,— 

. G. Estcourt, + 3 

ohn Pearse, + 6 

Robert Williams, + 4 

Charles Warren, + 6 

on. B. Bouverie, + 2 

Sir T. B. Pechell, Bt. + 4 

arl of Sefton, * 31 

. H. H. Foley, * 8 

lichael Barne, + 2 

- H. Cherry, + 4* 2 

- P. Macqueen, + 3 

. W. Taylor, + 3 

rd Strathaven, + 2 

t Hon. C. C. C. Jenkinson,+5 
+ Sir M. Nightingale, + 10 
} Sir R. Gifford, Knt. + 13 

§ Viscount Valletort, + 3 

¢ George Lucy, + 3* 1 

§ Jesse W. Russell, + 5 

t Thomas Divett, + 7 

¢ Alexander Robertson, + 7*2 

t John Innes, + 4 

t Right Hon. G. Canning, + 6 

tJ. C. Herries, + 5 

Rt Hon. Sir C. Long, + 11 

. L. Thompson, + — 

Hon. W. H. J. Scott, +2 

- Dawkins, + 5 

Lord J. H. N.Townshend,} | 

- Hudson, + 1 

§ E. H. A‘Court, + 6 

H. Handley, + 6 *2 


Viscount Normanby, * 30 


Hon. F.G. Calthorpe,* 5+3 
John Plummer, + 4 * 3 
Sir John Aubrey, Bart. * 6 
Robert Hurst, * 22 
Sir Js. Macintosh, Knt. * 18 
Right Hon. G. Tierney, * 27 
§ Hon. P. B. Pellew, + 2 
tt James Brogden, + 10 
§§ Sir W. H. Pringle, + 5 
t Hon. W. Eliot, + 3 
Sir Robert Wigram, + 1 
A. C. Grant, + 9 
Sandford Graham, * 17 
Earl of Brecknock, + 6 
¢4J.T. Fane, + 1 
04 Vere Fane, + 6 
§ Wm, Manning, ¢ 3 
t Walter Boyd, t — 
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Place. Inhabited Houses. Nature of Suffrage. Present Members. 

Maheosbery, 8 deat Mr. Pitt, of Cirencester, = MLeske,? i ie a 

Marlboe  gga} Marquis of Aylesbury. Lord Sredeoslly +3 af 

Midhurst, ¢ 34 } Smith, Payne, and Smiths. ye aon’s he ta 

sane | arf aye {Tea 1 
Minne rersct 2585 Mr- Luttrell Mdioiaie” 


* Newport, ? 7 §{ Jona. Raine, + 3 
gr ae 173 § Duke of Northumberland. Wm. Northey, — 


ewport, a a =: <7. ir L. T. Holmes, Bart. — 
Isle of Wight 695 § Sir L. T. Holmes, Bart. 


harles Duncombe, + 2 
Newton, c ? . C. Cavendish, * 12 
Isle of Wight mA 4 Hon. T. Pelham. 


udson Gurney, * 10 + 3 
Newton, ¢ ? 


' homas Legh, — 
Lane .. 271 § 2aomas Legh. homas Claughton, + 2 * 1 
Orford, ag 


? , : E. A. M‘Naughten, + 7 
Suffolk 216 § Maravie of Hertford. Harles Rost, +4 
* Petersfield, ? . § Hylton Joliffe, + 3 
Hants.. 250$§ Hylton Joliffe. ir P. Musgrave, Bt. + 6 *2 
Plymouth, a ir T. B. Martin, + 9 
Devon 


Si 
Sir Wm. Congreve, Bt. + 4 
Plympton, a g 
Devon 


H+ Det es TAQaAR 


6248 } Navy Board. 


G. M‘Donald, + 2 
. W. Paxton, + 3 
ir J. Carter, Knt. * 19 
dml. J. Markham, * 4 
. Hon. J. C. Villiers, + 6 
. P. Holford, + 13 
t.Hon.F. J. Robinson, + 13 
rge Gipps, * 6 + 2 
§ R. E. D. Grosvenor, * 1 
1G. H. D. Pennant, + 5 
§ Robert Knight, * 3 
i Peter Browne, + 9 
2 Earl Somers. § en Cocks, + 1 
213 § Earl of Hardwicke. § Sir Jos. Yorke, *3 +1 
The Bull § Wm. Russell,— 
; meena ? John Fleming, + 4 * 2 
SaLispury,Co.Town } ; § Viscount Folkestone, * 21 
Wilts .. 1605 § Earl of Radnor. r wets, S yams 3 
Sarum, Old c¢ 2 “aye James Alexander, + 12 
Wilts... —S$ The Sitting Members. Jos. Dupre Alexander, + 4 
Scarborough, a ? Duke of Rutland. The Speaker. 
York .. 1744§ Earl of Mulgrave. E — ~ Phipps, + 10 
Seaford, f . . R. Ellis, + 6 
Sussex 198 } Mr. C. R. Ellis. Hon. Me - Ellis, * 9 
St. Edmundsbury a : rd J. Fitzroy, * 7 
Suffolk 1873 } Duke of Grafton. on. A. Upton, + 4 
St. Germains, e ’ . t Hon. C, Arbuthnot, ; 13 
Co il ant Earl of St. Germains. ~~ 4 T. Bathurst, i6 
St. Mawes, a : ir S. B. Morland, Brt. + 8 
Corneal 3024 Duke of Buckingham. s. Phillimore, + 10 
St. Michaels, a f Earl of Falmouth, G. Staunton, Brit. + 1*1 
Cornwall — : Sir C. Hawkins. . Money, + 3 
Steyning, f ? : 
Sussex 2325 Duke of Norfolk. 


H. H. M. Howard— 
orge R. Phillips, * 24 
Stockbridge, f ? 
Hants 161$ Earl Grosvenor. 


103 : Earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 


t 
Portsmouth, 4 2 Sir J. Carter, and ‘ 
5 
t 
§ 
t 
§ 
t 


Q 


Hants. . 8627 § Corporation. 


borough, . 
Queee hag ? 9 i 00 : Ordnance Office. 


ose Miss Lawrence. 
a Sir E. Deering, Bart. 
157 § (a Minor.) 


601 , Mr. Lamb. 


Hm 
aes 


Be 


Rippon, c 
York 


Wa 
8 


mS 


Pte em 
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Sag 
Oy 


Q 
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. F. Barham, * 10 
ton. G. S. Stanley, * — 
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Place. Inhabited Houses. 
Taste. geo ¢ Duke of Bedford. ; 
ae 579} Duke of Grafton. ; 
eae . se6) Sir Thos. Frankland, Bart. ; 
eo ° al be t Earl of Harrowby. ; t. Hon. R. Ryder, + 5 
tw 
ts 


— 
fe} 


Nature of Suffrage. Present Members 


Viscount Ebrington, * 30 
J. P. Grant, * 10 

§ Lord C. Fitzroy, * 13 
N. W. R. Colborne, * 19 
a Frankland, * 7 


iste 


a = Et > De D> 


aaoes Sandon, 1 é 
Totnes, g h . P. Courtenay, + 1 
n Bent, — 
ir R. H. Vivian, + 3 
Wm. Gossett, + 3 
ohn Calcraft, * 28 
. Calcraft, * 17 
rge Smith, * 10 + 1 
amuel Smith, *1471 
d F. C. Bentinck, + 3 
ir G. Cockburn, + 11 
ir M. M. Lopes, Bt. — 
hilip J. Miles, +4*1 
ir C. Hulse, Bt. + 2 * 1 
Rt. Hon. H. Goulborn, + 11 
on.H. G.P. Townshend, +7 
amuel Scott, + 3 
rd Lindsay, + 2 
ohn Hodson, + 2 
.H. Penruddocke, + 4*1 
Ydward Baker, + 2 
. St. John Mildmay, — 
ir E. Hyde East, Bt. + 1 
. Brougham, * 31 
m. Leader, * 4 
eorge Phillips, * 22 
Hor. Twiss,+ 7 
ir J. D. King, Bt. + 2 * 2 
ir Thos. Baring, Bt. * 12 
ir Peter Pole, Bt. + 3 
T. H. L. Broadhead, + 5 


346 } Harl of Mount Edgecumbe. 


Truro, @ } Earl of Falmouth and 
Cornwall 410§ The Lord Warden. 
Wareham, ae 


re hab 2055 Mr. Caler aft. 
wen Buck 981 § » Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 
Weobly, d 
o _ Hereford l wat Marquis of Bath. 

estbury, d : 

Wite.. 416 ¢ Sir M. M. Lopes, Bart. 
West Looe, a 

ce, 8g 103 } The Bullers. 
Whitchurch, c } Viscount Sydne 

Hants Viscount Mi bien. 


oe ae www Oe 


saz! 


_— 
_ 


Se ed 
> 


iPpeecee 


Wigan, 9 Corporation. 

Lane .. 31764 Earl Balcarras. 
Wilton, a 
Wilts .. 90} Earl of Pembroke. 


t 
t 

; 

§ 

U 

§ 

n 

VE 

WINCHESTER, @ ; 
i 

i 


“eh 
mow 


hy = 


Hants 1910} Duke of Buckingham. 
Winchelsea, ag 
Sussex 


2) 


153 } Earl of Darlington. 
betas a: ye } Mr. Pitt, of Cirencester. 
Wycombe, a ? Sir J. D. Ring, Bart. 
Bucks 1155 § Lord Carrington. 
Yarmouth, a ? 
Isle of Wight 945 Rev. L. T. Holmes. 


3" 


Q 
es pet et wed et G9 00 OO 


on e+ 


Qo 


{= Banbury, Bewdley, and Higham Ferrers, return only one member each ; Beralstone, 
Dartmouth, Newton (Isle of Wight,) Old Sarum, and St. Michaels, are not enumerated in the 
last population return. Beeralstone is in the parish of Beerferris, the number of houses in 
which parish is 361. The Borough of Dartmouth is composed of the parishes of St. Petrox, 
St. Saviour, and Townstall, the total number of houses being 564. Newton Isle of Wight, is 
in the parish of Calbourn, which contains 107 houses. Old Sarum has neither house or inha 
bitant; the seven burgage tenures which return the two members are in the parish of Stratford 
under the Castle, which contains 76 houses. The Borough of St. Michael is in the parishes 
of St. Enoder and Newlyn, containing together 333 inhabited houses. 
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CLASS V. 
33 Counties of Scotland, returning 30 Members. 


Shewing the number of Burghs in each County; the Geographical position of each County ; 
the number of Families, and the number of Voters in each ; and the present sitting Members. 
The Notations imply the same as in the preceding Classes. 


No. of Geographical No. of No. of y 
aise. County. Position. Pemilies. Votes. Present Member 


Aberdeen ......N.E, Coast 35,701 182 Hon. Wm. Gordon, ¢ 9 * 1 
Argyle.......S.W. Islands 18,309 64 W. F,Campbell, * 2 
Ayr ......-+--S.W.Coast 26,645 178 § Lt. Gen. J. Montgomery, ¢ 6 
Banff... .Coast Murray Frith 9,885 37 Earl of Fife, — 
Berwick. ......S.E.Corner 7,165 124 Sir J. Marjoribanks, Bart. + 1 
Bute. ....+..+.+.5.W, Isles 2,825 14 . as 
Caithness... Extreme North 5,944 31 Lord P. J. H. C. Stuart, * 21 
Dumbarton .....N.ofClyde 5,341 43 J.Buchannan. + 6 
- Dumfries ..........-South 14,458 77 + Adml.Sir W. J. Hope, K.C. B. + 
Edinburgh ....Metropolitan 40,469 174 { Sir G. Clerk, Bart. + 10 
Elgin or Moray ....Highlands 7,327 32 F. W.Grant, + 2 
13 *Fife......N. Coast of Forth 25,749 240 § J.Wemys, ¢ 5 
5 Forfar.........N.E.Coast 26,718 114 § Hon. W. R. Maule, * 10 
3 *Haddington.S.Promon.ofForth 7,934 90 Sir J. Suttie, Bart. + 2 
1 Inverness .....W-Highlands 18,324 70 { Rt. Hon. Charles Grant, + 3 
1 *Kincardine......N.E.Coast 6,685 70 Sir A. Ramsey, * 3 
Kinross .........§ North of 1,827 21 
Clackmannan . . te Forth 2145 195 9 Robert Bruce, 
Kireudbright.. ExtremeSouth 7,912 144 § Lt.Genl.J. Dunlop, + 2 
Lanark, ....,....S.ofClyde 51,497 160 Lord Archibald Hamilton, * 33 
Linlithgow. ..... os Sa 65 _§ Lt. Genl. Hon. Sir A, Hope, ¢ 7 
Nairn...... ead o 21 22 « 
Cromarty .. 2 Murray Frith g § Hon. G. P. Campbell, * 10 
Orkney ......+++...Isles, 10,483 40 John Balfour + 7 
Peebles ...... Inland South 43 | Sir J. Montgomery,Bart. — 
Perth .....++....N. Border 221 James Drummond, + 4 
Renfréw . . .S.E. Frith of Clyde 143 John Maxwell, Jun, * 17 
Ross.........N.Highlands 85 Sir J. W. Mackenzie, Bart. — 
Roxburgh ....South Borders 137 Sir Alexander Don, Bart. + 2 
Selkirk ....... Inland South 38 W. Elliot Lockhart, + 6 
Stirling ..... North of Clyde 118 H. Home Drummond, + 4 
Sutherland . .. Extreme North 24 G. Macpherson Grant, + 6 
Wigtown ....Extreme South 60 Sir W. Maxwell, Bart. + 2 
Total number of Families... 447,960 2889 Total number of Votes. 
Chiefly employed in Agriculture ...... 130,700 341,474 Inhabited Houses, 
Ditto in Trade & Manufacture 190,264 12,657 Uninhabited do. 
Not comprised in either ..... ...+.- 126,996 2,405 Building. 


2 et me et 8D OD WO SO 


m™ to oo 0 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 





e Total number of Families 447,960 356,536 Total No, of Houses. 
The Counties marked * were contested at the last general Election. 
State of the Poll at Fife, J. Wemys, .... 107 R. F m, .. 44 
” Haddington, Sir J.Suttie,.. 39 Lord John Hay, 38 
w Kincardine, Sir A.Ramsey,. 32 Mr. Farquhar, 20 





Analysis and Summary of Houses and Population of Great Britain. 
England. Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 
Tohabited Houses. ...... cscceceseceseces 1,951,975 136,183 341,474 2,429,630 
BOMB cccccccsccresecccoscoveses cee 18,289 985 2,405 21,679 
Uninhabited .....cccccccccevccs secccsccs 66,055 3,652 12,657 82,369 





Total number of Houses .......6++ 2,036,317 140,820 356,536 2,533,673 
Families chiefly employed in Agriculture .... 773,732 74,225 130,700 978,656 
Ditto in Trade and Manufactures 1,118,295 41,680 190,264 1,350,239 
Ditto not comprised in either ... 454,690 30,801 ~ 126,997 612,488 





Total number of Families.......... 2,346,717 146,706 447,960 2,941,383 
ales...ececeees 5,483,679 350,487 983,552 *7,137,018 
Females.....++e+ 5,777,758 366,951 1,139,904 7,254,618 


Total number of Persons........-- 11,261,437 717,438 2,093,456 14,591,631 
* The Males include 319,300 Soldiers and Sailors, 








House of Commons, 1822 and 1823, 


CLASS VI. 
2 Cities and 64 Royal Burghs in Scotland, 


Composed into 15 Districts, arranged according to their Geographical Position, commencing at the 
North, and returning 15 Members, 


Barghs. County. Families. 


1 KIRKWALE, ..ceeeses.+eeeOrkneys 542 
Wick ......+...++++.-Caithness 1,389 
Dornoch ......+++..Sutherland 660 
Tain .cccecsccesscccccccecktess, . 663 
Dingwall.......ccccceseee dO. 465 

@ FoORnteossy ..00 cedcicovccess edd, 359 
Nairn ...6.00.seeeee2Co, Town 765 
Forres....,cccecceccscceElgin 949 
Inverness......+<+.2eCo. Town 2,963 

S Etorn, .c.cccccccsccccces do. 1,304 
Cullen ....eee -Banff 352 
Banff. ...cecessseeeeeCo, Town 945 
Inverary ....seee+-..Aberdeen 266 
Kintore. . oss eowess Oe. 247 


The above are all North of Aberdeen. 


12 DuMBANTON, ....00+. «eCo. Town 781 
Renfrew 2.224 cvccces a, 512 
GLASGOW 6. eee se0eee4-Lanark 31,956 
Rutherglen .. eeeee do, 928 

13 INVERARY .. ssescccsseee Argyle 252 
Rothsay. ..s.20+, eee-Bute 1,001 
Irvine .ccscecces--ccccceseAyr 1,637 
AytcccccccsseceesoeeCo. Town 1,541 
Cambleton .....++++0++++Argyle 1,787 

14 SANQUHAR eoeesecseeeee+Dumfrices 535 
Lochmaben ...-.2.se20+ do, 618 
Kircudbright......-.+.Co. Town 743 
Dumffies ....+-cseccess dd. 2,481 
Annan .....-. «-eeeeeDumfries 910 

15 WiGTOW.. cccccsdccccces(0. town $40 
Stranracr....ccee. 563 
New Galloway.....Kircudbright 208 
Withorn ......e+ee0+--Wigton 535 


The four preceding districts are South of the 





Clyde, and form the South West Section of Scotland. 
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Burghs. County. Families, 


4 ABERDEEN. ..0..40.0-00+2Co. Town 
Inberbervie.........Kincardine 
Brechin ..+..00e++++e0+. Forfar 
Montrose... ..2.2-e0++0+-da, 
Aberbrothwick...........de. 

§ FORPee vase idsccicccccecOas Imm 
Dundee........00+0. 0+ Forfar 
Perth s.<éivectcces ces Ce, Toms 
Capes sicninss cccccdshscs oF We 
St. Andrews.... 00. do, 

@ Cnaat. is06084'ee hessecteuss o. do, 
Kilrenny..seseseeccee do. 
Anstrather, East. ....... do. 

Bite,. ‘ Wett.:c<0-0 se dy 
Putenween...... 

TF DGRSs as kins op 0c ctv Fe Mh 
Kirkaldy. .....ee022 do, 
Kinghorn ..... see... do, 
Burntisland........e-. do. 

B STIRLING coe cccceeceeeLo. Town 
Calrotdscces ccccccccscce Perth 
Dumfermline........... Fife 
Inverkeithing......... do, 
Queensferry. ......Linlithgow 

The above are all North of Edinburgh. 

10 Jepnuncn.......... Roxburgh 
North Berwick. . . . Haddington 
Da oc cca dee Mt, 
Haddington..... ~-Co. Town 
Lauder... cco Berwick 

11 Seckirnk............Co. Town 
Linlithgow. ....+-+... do, 
Bama esciccccccee Oy 
Peswless i. ccecaccce O& 

The Two preceding districts form the 

East Section of Scotland. 


9 Enixavron City, 9,159 Inhabited Houses, 29,193 Families. 


6,188 

277 
1,530 
2,611 
1,491 
1,538 
7,704 
4,984 
1,546 
1,140 


262 
106 
353 
1,555 
892 
562 
497 
1,688 
525 
2,881 
591 
158 


1,158 
386 
1,207 
1,206 
395 
621 
1,005 
1,558 
595 
South 


Heads of Districts, arranged alphabetically, with the present Members. 


No, 4 Aberdeen.......-Joseph Hume, * 66 
6 Crail...... «+ -.$ Right Hon, Sir W. Rae, + 7 
12 Dumbarton ...... Archibald Campbell, + 7 
7 Dysart.........§ Sir R. C. Ferguson, * 55 
9 Edinburgh ...... } Right Hon. W. Dandas, t 6 
3 Elgin. .eeeee---A. Farquharson, * 9 
5 Forfar .....-.+-++ } Hon. H. Lindsay, + 8 
2 Fortrose........ « «George Cumming, ¢ 5 
10 Jedburgh ........Sit H. D. Hamilton, Bart, + 1 * 1 
13 Inverary.......-.T. F. Kennedy, * 17 
1 Kirkwall .........Sit Hugh Innes, Bart. + 1 
14 Sanquhar.........W. R, K. Douglas, ¢ 6 
11 Selkirk ......-...H. Monteith, + 5* 1 
8 Stirling. .......- Robert Downie, ¢ 7 
15 Wigton.......... Sir J. Osborne, Bart. + 9 
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CLASS VII. 
32 Counties of Treland returning 64 Members. 


Shewing the No, of Inhabited Houses in each County, and the province in which situate, and 
the present Members, with the number of times they have voted, &c. as in the previous Classes, 
The figures preceding the —— imply the number of Members returned for Cities and Boroughs 
within such County ; those blank, return none bat for the County. 

County. Houses. Province. 64 Present Members. 
$ Antrim ... 48444° U. ¢ Hon. J.B. R. O'Neil, ¢ 3 p Earlof Yarmouth, ¢ 3 
1 Armagh... 37714 do Charles Brownlow, + 4p Hon. H, Caulfield,* 13 c 
1 Carlow.... 13854 L. ¢ Sir Ulysses Burgh, + 10 Henry Bruen, — 
Cavan .... 34754 U. }¢ RightHon, J.M. Barry,t4 Nathl.Sneyd, t 4p 
1 Clare ..-.. 36312 M. $ Right Hon. W.V.Fitzgerald,t 2 Sir Ed. OBrien, Bart, * 2 + 1 
6 Cork ..- «.142175 do Viscount Ennismore, + 1 Viscount Kingsborough, t 1* 1c 
Donegal... 46000 U. 4 Earl Mountcharles, ¢ 3 p G. V. Hart,¢ 4*1p 
@ Down ...- 62425 do Lord Arthur Hill, * 21 c Matthew Forde, ¢ 2 * 2 
$*Dublin.. 37992 L. R. W. Talbot,* 8 Colonel H, White, * 3 
1 Fermanagh* 22912 U. ft atl Archdale, — p Lord Corry, — 
1 Galway ... 55669 C. JamesDaly,+5*1 c Rd. Martin, t5* 1c 
1 Kerry..... 34612 M. § Right Hon. M. Fitzgerald, * 1c James Crosbie, t 1 ¢ 
Kildare ... 15875 L. Lord W.C. Fitzgerald, * 19 Robert Latonche, * 9c 
1 Kilkenny.. 30800 do Hon. C. H. B. Clarke, +1 § Hon. C. F. Ponsonby, * 1 ¢ 
1 Kings .... 23032 Thomas Bernard. Lord Oxmantown, — 
Leitrim ... 19123 C. Luke White, * 10c J. M. Clements, + 1 p 
1 * Limerick. 44357 + Hon. R Fitagibbon,t1*1¢ Standish O'Grady,¢ 4*3c 
2 Londonderry33913  U. ¢G.R, Dawson, t7 p A. R. Stewart, t 6c 
Longford.. 17320 L. + Viscount Forbes, ¢ 5c Sir G. Fetherstone,; Bart. + 2* 1p 
2 Louth..... 17428 t Hon. J. Jocelyn, t+— Right Hon. T, H. Skeffington, ¢ 9 

Mayo. «+. 53940 . Dominic Browne, * 16 James Browne, $5 * 1c 

Meath ... 30432 Earl Bective, $+ 1c Sir M. Somerville, Bart. t 1 ¢ 

Monaghan. 33197 C. P. Leslie, +3 p Hon. H. R. Westenra, + 2* 2 p 

* Queen’s. 23067 L. SirH. Parnell, Bart.* 7t c 1c SirC. H. Coote, Bart, ¢ 2 * 1 

Roscommon 38289 C. Hon.S. Mahon,* 4¢ Arthur French, * 1 c 
1 Sligo* .... 24246 Edward S. re a +1 Colonel H, King, + 2 
2 Tipperary . 60200 . t Right Hon. W. Bagwell,* 1c Hon.F. A. Prittie, * 8 
1 Tyrone.... 47000 U. $ Right Hon, Sir J. Stewart, ¢ 3 p Wm. Stewart, * 13 + 1 
2 Waterford . 25545 t Lord G. T. Beresford, #5 p Rd. Power, * 16¢ 
1 Westmeath 23478 L. Hon. R.Pakenham,¢3*1p G.H. Rochfort,— 

@ Wexford .. 29513 Viscourt Stopford, t 2 p C. S. Carew, * 5c 

Wicklow .. 18419 § Hon. G. L. Proby, * 2 James Grattan, * 32 c 


$6 Tota) 1,185,490 Houses ; 6,846,950 Inhabitants. 

The Notations all imply the same as in the previous Classes; in addition to which is c for 
having voted in favor of the claims of the Catholics, and p for protestantism, or for having voted 
in opposition to those claims. 

The province of Utsrer is divided into 9 Counties, comprising the whole of the North part of 
the Island, containing 366,349 Houses and 2,001,966 Inhabitants, returning 25 Members. The 
province of Connavucur is divided inte 5 Counties comprising the centre of the West side, con- 
taining 191,267 Houses and 1,053,918 Inhabitants returning 12 Members. The province of 
Leinster is divided into 12 Counties, comprising the centre of the East side, containing 284,673 
Houses and 1,785,702 Inhabitants, returning 35 Members; and the province of Munster is 
divided into 6 Counties, comprising the whole of the South part of the Island, containing 
343,201 Houses and 2,005,363 Inhabitants, returning 25 Members. 

RECAPITULATION. 
Geographical 
Province. Position. Cos, Houses. Inhabi 
Ulster.......- North 366,349 2,001,966 28 
Connaught ... West 5 191,267 1,053,918 12 
East 12 284,673 1,785,703 35 
Munster.. ... South 6 343,201 2,005,363 25 





4 Totals 32 1,185,490 6,846,950 100 
* State of the Poll (at the close) at the places contested, viz. 
Dublin...... Hans Hamilton,,... 1272 (since dead) 
Colonel R.W.Talbot, 914 Colonel H. White...... 74% 
Limerick,.... Hon. R, Fitzgibbon, 4061 Sir A. H. Hunt,........ 2842 
Standish O‘Grady.. 3256 W., O'Grady,......+ee+ 1898 
Queen’s, .... W, W. Pole, ...-. 3259 Sir C. H. Coote, ....... 2389 
Sir H. Parnell, .... 2889 General Dunn,........ 1683 
The following have been contested since the General Election in 1820, viz. 
Colonel H. White ... 994 Sir C. Domville, Bart... 849 
Colonel H. King .. 920 Colonel Perceval...... 794 
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CLASS VIII. 


6 Cities, 27 Boreughs,vand i University in Ireland, 
RETURNING 36 MEMBERS. 








Shewing the kind of Suffrage or influence by which they are returned. The Cities are printed 
in SMALL captrats, and the figures denote the number of Houses in those places against which 
they are affixed ; of the others, there is no specific return of the population published, 


Place. County. Present Members. Suffrage or Influence by which returned, 
tArmagh, Co. Town Wm. Stuart, +5 p The Primate (a Beresford) 
tAthlone, Westmeath David Kerr, + 3 Viscount Castlemain, 

+ Bandonbridge, Cerk Viscount Bernard, t 2 * 1 p Earl of Shannon. 
+Belfast, Antrim § Earl of Belfast, +1 Marquis of Donegal. 
tCarlow, Co, Town aCharlesHarvey,t2c . Earl of Charleville, 
Carrickfergus 1444, Antrim Sir Arthur Chichester, t 3c Marquis of Hertford. 
hell, Tipperary aE. J. Collett, t6c R. Pennefather. 
tClonmell, do. J. H. M, Dawson, + 4c Right Hon, W, Bagwell, 
{Coleraine, Londonderry _ a Sir J. Brydges, Bart. + — The Beresfords. 
Cork 12175, County i Hon, C. H. Hutchinson, * 40 c TheCorporation & Inhabitns 
Town § Sir N. C. Colthurst, Bart, +1 * tc 21058, & for Callaghan 758 
Downpatrick, Down J. W. Maxwell, +4*2 The Inhabitants 
Drogheda, 3463, Louth Wm. M. Smyth, + 4 393 & for Mr. Wallace 145 
Dust, 16005, County) Sir R. Shaw, Bart. + c Corporation & Inhabitants 
Town ¢ Thomas Ellis, + 3 p 1213 & for H. Grattan 799 
University ) t Right Hon. W. C. Plunkett,t 8c ¢ Provost, Fellows, & Scholars 
Dundalk, Louth a George Hartopp,¢ 1*1¢c Earl of Roden. 
+Daungaanon, Tyrone Hon, Thomas Knox, ¢ 7 p Viscount Northland. 
Dungarvon, Waterford «Hon, George Lamb, * 18 Duke of Devonshire. 
tEnnis, lare {Richard Wellesley, + 9 SirE,O‘Brien&J. Fitzgerald 
tEnniskillen, Fermanagh R. Magennis, ¢ 3p Earl of Enniskillen, 
Galway, 4185, Co. Town aM.G. Prendergast, ¢ 8 p 886 & for J. Blake 475 
Kitxenny, 4321, do, Right Hon. Dennis Browne, ¢ 4c Cuffe, Earl of Desart. 
+Kinsale, Cork a Admiral Sit Jos. Rowley, t 4 Lord de Clifford. 
Limerick, 8268, Co. Town Thomas S. Rice, * 37 ¢ 559& for Hon. J. Vereker791 
§Lisburne, Antrim H. B.S, Seymour, t 3 p Marquis of Hertford, 
LonponpERRY, Co. Town +¢ Rt Hon, Sir G. F. Hill,Bt.t 14p The Beresfords, 
Mallow, Cork W. W. Becher, * 6+ 1c 76 & for Mr, Jephson 75 
+New Ross, ee Frs. Leigh, + 3 p Messrs. Tottenham & Lee. 
Newry, « Viscount Newry, +3 Earl of Kilmorey. 
+Portarlington, King’s Co. a David Ricardo, * 49 Earl of Portarlington. 
+Sligo, Co, Town Owen Wynne, ¢ — The Sitting Member. 
Tralee, Kerry + James Cuffe, ¢1* 1 Sir Edward Denny. 
Warenrrorp, 4082, Co. Town Rt Hon. SirJ. Newport, Bt.*28c¢ Corporation & Merchants. 
+Wexford, do. aWwm. Wigram, ft 2p Mr. Neville & Marq, of Ely. 
LYonghall, Cork John Hyde, — Earl of Shannon, 





J At those places marked t the suffrage is vested in 12 burgesses, self-elected, under the 
influence. of the persons stated in the right hand colamn ; and those marked ¢ it is vested in close 
corporatidns, diso self-elected, under the like citcumstances, At Lisburne, marked §, there is no 
election, itis merely an appointment of the Marquis of Hertford ; at the places without notation, 
the sufftage is pretty general, 6 of them were contested at the last general election ; and the 
numbefs in the right land column in a line with those 6 places, iiaply the state of the Poll at the 
close, At Limerick it will be seen that the sitting member appears in a minority—the reason is, 
thapthe Corporation were resolved to return the other candidate, and for that purpose created 
freememor voters forthe occasion, but which votes were rejected by a Committee of Parliament, 
and the Recorder, committed to Newgate for violating his duty, Mr. Rice being declared to 
have been daly elected by @ majority oflegal votes, The other seven open places appear not to 
hage, been contested. for some time past, and will well deserve the especial attention of the friends 
of free. representation, at the next general election. —Members noted with a preceding their names 
are Aliens, not Jrishmen, ... 
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INDEPENDENT 
Electors of Representatives in Parliament 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 








GENTLEMEN, 


I address this communication to you, because it 
more immediately concerns you; andin the sequel I shall have occasion to 
point out to you the influence and effect which the Parliamentary Representa- 
tion of Scotland and Ireland has upon your interests, being in the first place 
desirous to remind you of the fact, that, at the commencement of the present 
session of Parliament, I submitted to your attention, in common to the atten- 
tion of the public at large, “‘ An Alphabetical List of the Members of the 
Commons House of Parliament, with a succinct history of their proceedings 
during the preceding session; and shewing how they had voted on 14 great 
questions divided on during the sessions of 1821 and 1822, and the minorities 
on 36 other questions divided on in the latter period ;” and during the present 
session of Parliament, (on the 2ist April) I caused to be inserted in two of 
the most respectable of the daily morning Papers, a similar illustration of 
their votes on 18 great questions divided on previous to the adjournment for 
the Easter Holidays in this present session. This latter illustration I accom- 
panied with a short address, in which I pointed out to you the inattention and 
apparent indifference of some of your representatives to their duty in Parlia- 
ment; and in a letter addressed to the Editor of one of the most respectable 
of the morning Papers, under date of the 22d April, and which was inserted 
a day or two after, I pointed out, circumstantially, how that inattention and 
indifference militated against your interests; I am thus circumstantial in 
referring you to what has been done, because, although no communication 
was ever submitted to the attention uf the public of a more general or of a 
more important nature, or more free from individuality or personal imputation 
(and as the subject is herewith .again placed fully before you, I appeal to the 
matter itself to bear me out in this declaration) amongst several of your repre- 
sentatives the exposure of neglect of duty has been met either by a callous or 
an affected indifference ; in others, it has prodaced a sullen malignity, and in 
some of the more volatile it has excited a presumptuous impertinence. 

Gentlemen ; pity and shame for the littleness of mind and unworthiness 
of purpose, which some of your representatives have manifested at the fair 
exhibition of their conduct, will preclude me on the present occasion from 
entering into any.detailed explanation of persons or of things; the day however 
will arrive, when it will devolve upon you as a duty to take into your most 
serious consideration every public act of your representatives, whether of 
commission or of omission, for the purpose of determining whether or not 
they will be any longer worthy of your notice; and I shall not fail in due time 
to lay before you, such an exposition of facts as will enable you to draw just 
conclusions respecting them, and I shall feel happy if in the intervening 
period of your being called upon for a decision, their conduct in the interim 
may prove such as to redeem the errors and negligence of the past, so as to 
entitle them to your favorable consideration. Gentlemen, there is a mistake, 
in which all your representatives are in the habit of indulging, which it will 
highly become you to rectify ; they presume to infer that after you have elected 
them, you have no right to question their conduct; they presume to iofer, that 
it is equally a breach of privilege and trespass on their consequence, to ques- 
tion in any way ‘their conduct and proceedings; it matters not, as.‘they 
presume to think, what the real merits of the question may be—they fancy 
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themselves all competent, and exclusively called upon to decide upon it: these 
are mistakes which have been suffered to prevail too long ; their duty is to act 
and to decide according to your judgment, and you inflict an injustice on 
yourselves and on posterity, in fot mMdre scrupulously availing yourselves of 
the prerogative which is your due; other and more conyenient opportunities 
however will present themselves to dilate on this subject, the object on the 
present occasion being to direct your attention to the composition of your 
Commons House of Patliament as atipresent constituted. 

In the preceding exposition I have exhibited the subject of your parlia- 
mentary representation at large, under eight several heads ; and to the first 
four, which comprise the whole of England and Wales, I have exhibited the 
number of inhabited houses in each County or place returning members, by 
which, in the event of the suffrage being extended to all inhabitant house- 
holders, the extent of such saffrage may be seen. The number of electors under 
the present order of things may he pretty correctly inferred. from a statement 
of the result of the polls at the close at all the places contested at, and subse- 
quent to the last general election, which may be had at the publisher’s of the 
present work. I shall offer a few observations on each of the eight Classes 
into which I have on the present occasion divided the subject; and from the 
aggregate I shall draw some inferences, which inferences, with a few sugges- 
tions, I shall submit to your attention, in the hope that they will not fail to 
claim your most serious consideration. 


CLASS I. 
40 Counties of England. 


The form of Oath required to be taken by the electors of representatives 
for Counties, which is inserted at page 4, will sufficiently explain the nature 
of the suffrage; the representatives who are designated Knights of Shires are 
Subjected to a qualification distinct from the qualification required of the 
representatives for Cities and Boroughs, who are required to possess a clear 


freehold property 1 abyss, not less than £300 per Annum, situate in any part 


of the County; Knights of Shires are required to possess a clear annual 
income of £500 from freehold Property within the County which they 
répresent, except in cases of Sons of Peers having the like extent of clear 
antiual income in any County, their Sons are qualified by birth to represent 
such County. 
CLASS I. 
“12 Counties and 12 Boroughs in Wales. 


The note at page 4 obviates the necessity of enlarging here on this part 
of the representation: Beaumaris especially, and Brecon, Caermarthen, and 
Montgomery, generally, require investigation ; Beaumaris may be considered 

assimilated to the Boroughs in Class IV. and Brecon, Caermarthen, and 
ask ade as being similarly circumstanced to the minor and more objec- 
ti e places in Class ILI. whilst all the other places in Wales may be 
considered as assimilated to the more important and respectable places in 


the same Class. 
CLASS Ii. 
2 Universities, 21 Cities, and 79 Boroughs in England, 
returning 203 Members. 


~ Although the saffrage at the whole of these places may be considered 
neral, the legal forms differ in almost the whole of them; the differences 
ex may be considered mere points of form, rather than of effect, and 
although objectionable on various grounds. If the electors under the ciroum- 
Siances as they exist, can but be made sensible of their own importante, and 
will, but, exert. themselves as it becomes them to do, the suffrage of this Class 
is sufficient. to effect a great moral and influential change in the Parliament at 
e.. It: will be seen on inspection that as far as the representatives in this 

of the representation, as well as that of the English Counties, are 
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concerned, they exhibit a marked, @ manly, and a decided character, when 
compared with any other part of the representation; and if such decision of 
character can but be extended to the whole of these two Classes, which the 
suffrage at present existing is fully adequate to, it would be the means of in- 
suring such a general modification in the representation at large, as the ont. 
gences of the Country under its great change of circumstances so imperious'y 
demand; and unless the electors of these two Classes are awakened and 
made sensible of their own importance, and roused to make an exertion 
worthy of and becoming that importance, Parliamentary Reform may ve 
clamoured for, but it will not be obtained ; demagogues may bawl, and pre- 
tenders may speechify and declaim ; but great moral and beneficial changes 
are not to be obtained by such means. 


CLASS IV. 
8 Cities and 100 Boruughs in England, returning 203 Members. 


This Class of the representation is in every respect the converse of the 
ing: whilst the legal forms of the suffrage differ in almost every place, 
in all, it resolves itself into a result, which, in principle, is as contrary as 
possible to the resalt of the suffrage in the preceding Class, with all its variety 
of legal form ; whilst the suffrage in the preceding Class is sufficiently general 
to obtain a return of members representing the voice of the people; the 
suffrage in this Class with all its variety of legal form resolves itself into 
individual influence, Thus, 203 members out of 658 are returned by the 
influence of less than 100 individuals, for it will be seen that several indivi- 
duals each influence several places ; it is true that the individuals so influenc- 
ing the return of members from these places may be actuated by varied 
motives, so as to produce a collision of sentiment and expression in the 
objects of their favor, as well calculated to illicit the jast principles of legisla- 
tion, as though they were returned by the voice of five millions of people ; on 
inspection however, it will be seen that out of the 203 members composing 
this Class, 155 are either partisans or slaves to the opinions of the prevailit 
system of expediency, speculativn, and selfishness of the ruling power. U 
the consequences to the commanity at large, which result from this predo 
nating influence of the few, occasion will present itself hereafter to speal 
more fully ; it being more in place here to elucidate in outline the several 
kinds of suffrage of which this Class is composed—the most distinguishing 
feature of which is, the suffrage derived from the proprictary and occupancy 
of Burgage tenures, and an elucidation of the distinction between a burgage 
hold and a freehold, a burgageholder and a freeholder; will suffice in a great 
measure to account for the individual ascendancy which prevails in this Class 
or division of places returning members to Parliament. The distinction 
between a freehold and a burgagehbold is this: suffrage or right of voting for 
members for Counties, and also for some of the Boroughs in this Clasa, 
being vested in all male persons 21 years of age and upwards, having 
40s clear annual income derived from houses or lands held without fee; 
all houses and lands held without fee or entail are freehold, and may 
be sold in divisions and subdivisions, and the number of electors thereby 
increased indefinitely; whilst a burgage hold, be its extent what it may, 
and whatever partition it may andefgo, has but one voice, whereby the 
suffrage may be said to pertain to the property rather than te the proprietary. 
An illustration of the suffrage of Old Sarum may suffice to render the subject 
more explicit: when the privilege of sending members to Parliament was 
first conferred on this place, there were seven properties in which the right of 
election was vested, and consequently seven voters, and in the event of each 
of these properties having been divided into 100 or any other number of patts, 
ach part must have been held in fee, either in the nature of copyhold or tease’ 
whereby the number of electors would not have been increased, whi 
might have been the increase in value by such partition; as it is, the whole of 
the tenures have become one property, and as such, as is the case in several 
other places in this Class, the election of members of Parfi : e: 
itself into a mere nomination; and in those places where the Suffrage has been 
212 
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vested in, or extended to the occupiers of burgage tenure houses, the tenure 
by which they are occupied is uniformly such as to insure to the predominating 
proprietor the influence of the votes ; and in all those places in this Class, 
even. where. the suffrage has been extended to all Inhabitant householders 
paving scot and lot, that is, assessments to the Church and pauper-rate,. the 
imited sphere and state of dependance in which the inhabitants move, 
although in some cases the dependance is fancied rather than real, it requires 
no. great stretch of imagination to conceive the various means which may be 
resorted to for securing the whole of the votes to the chief proprietor. As 
regards those places in which the suffrage is vested exclusively in the Corpo- 
rations, an opportunity for offering some observations respecting them will 
present itself in explaining the nature of the suffrage of the Scotch Burghs. 
The distinction of free burgesses and freemen arises mainly from their con- 
nection with Cities or Boroughs, and implies in both cases, a right acquired 
either by birth, servitude, marriage, gift, or redemption ; such right acquired 
in Cities obtains the appellation of anes and in some cases in Boroughs 
when the right is acquired by servitude, the appellation of freeman is adopted, 
butin general the freedom of Boroughs gives the appellation of free burgess ; 
are however distinctions in name rather than in effect. 


CLASS V. 
33 Counties of Scotland, returning 30 Members. 

The suffrage of the Counties of Scotland is peculiar: in 1655 the qualifi- 
cation of electors for Counties was declared at 40s Sterling per Annum. oid 
extent or lands valued in the mess Books at £400 Scots of valued rent, which 
declaration was confirmed in 1681, and so has continued ever since ; by this 
declaration the suffrage resolves itself in effect similar to that derived from 
burgage holds in England, it is precisely the same as regards the preclusion 
of increasing the number of the votes or number of electors, but the Scotch 
heritage differs from the English burgage hold in this, in reference to its 
conferring the right of voting. The extent of land in Scotland which 
confers the vote may be held by one person or set of persons, and the 
vote which such extent of land confers may be held by another; thusa 
person may obtain the right of voting without possessing a rood of land, and 
another may possess a domain extending over half a County, without 

sing a single vote. At the confirmation of 1681, the whole valuation 
amounted to £1,155,600, and as such, gave 2,889 partitions, termed supe- 
riorities, conferring the right of voting. The proportions in each County 
being as stated in the list at page 13, but as the superiorities or right of 
voting are a marketable commodity separate from the land; like the burgage 
holds of Old Sarum, several superioritics may be possessed by one person, 
whereby the number of electors will be diminished, so that the 2,889 must 
be regarded as the number of votes, rather than the number of voters, In 
this class the number of families, instead of the number of inhabited houses 
are given, because in the larger towns in Scotland some of the houses contain 
5, 6, 8, or more families. The Counties of Bute, Kinross, and Nairn, do 


not retarn a member each, jointly with Caithness, Clackmannan, and 
Cromarty, but alternately at every election. 


CLASS VI. 
2 Cities and 64 Royal Burghs in Scotland, returning 15 Members. 


The suffrage of the Burghs of Scotland is equally if not more peculiar 
than that for the Counties. In the City of Edinburgh it is vested in the Town 
Council, a self-elected body of 33 members; the Town Councils of all the 
other burghs, consisting of from 15 to 35 members each, all self-elect, for 
the election of representatives to Parliament, are formed into 14 districts ; 
each Town Council elects one of their own body as the elector of the represen- 
tative in Parliament: thus 9 members of Parliament are returned by 5 votes 
each, and 5 by only 4 votes each; for the same reason as stated in the 
Cc . the number of families instead of the number of inhabited houses 
in each burgh are stated. 
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CLASS VII. 


32 Counties of Ireland, returning 64 Members. 


The election of representatives in Parliament for the Counties of Ireland 
does not differ in legal form from that for the Counties of Rngland and Wales, 
but the abject condition into which years of misrale have involved that fair 
and interesting, but illfated and unhappy portion of the British dominions, 
occasions the practice of the elections to differ from those of England ; and 
instead of having any reference to the legitimate purposes of legislation, 
resolves itself into a mere contest of rivalry between three or four, or half a 
dozen influential families in each of the respective Founties. 


CLASS VIII. 
6 Cities, 27 Boroughs, & 1 University in Ireland, returning 36 Members. 


The suffrage of the several Cities and Boroughs in Ireland is so far ex- 
plained at page 16 as to require no further elucidation here; but before pro- 
ceeding to take a general view of the various kinds of suffrage by which the 
several members composing the Commons House of Parliament are returned, 
it will be in place here to exhibit an outline of the chain of influence or means 
which tends to obtain and secure a preponderance of their votes in sup rt of 
the raling power. In this chain ofinfluence, the Boroughs and Cities of Ireland 
farnish some of not the least corrosive links. Taking them in alphabetical 
order, Armagh is first on the list: Armagh is the Archiepiscopal See and Pri- 
macy of all Ireland, and its incumbency is considered the most splendid gift 
at the disposal of sovereignty: the present Member of Parliament for Armagh 
is a son of the late incumbent, and it will be seen by his votes, that he is true 
to the cause to which interest attached him: the incumbency has recently been 
conferred on a Beresford, a name sinonymous with Parliamentary influence, 
and being maintained in splendour out of the taxes and tythes drawn from an 
oppressed and injured public. An article which appeared in the New Globe 
and Times Newspapers about the 20th February last, headed the Beresford 
Family, their places, pensions, &c. &c. &c. is deserving the attention of every 
Englishman ; and page 26of a return of pensions, &c. in Ireland, presented to 
Parliament last session, being account No. 596, exhibits an item of no less 
than £2,337 10s per annum each to J. B. & H. B. Beresford, as pensions or 
compensation for loss of office as Wine Tasters for the port of Dublin, granted 
by authority of the Lords of the Treasury ! ! 

The borough of Athlone is next in alphabetical order, and its member 
will be seen to be a true man to the powers that be ; and its patron, C. W. 
Handvock, claimed the especial notice of Royalty in 1822, when he was dig- 
nified by the title of Viscount Castlemaine ; he is brother-in-law to the Earl of 
Clancarty, G. C. B. whose extraordinary faculty for business enabled him for 
12 months ranning to discharge at once the high and important functions of 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of the Netherlands at the Hague and at 
Brussels, and also the duty of Joint Post Master General in London. 

Bandon-bridge stands next on the Jist, and which with Pb ow affords 
a lesson worth reading. The three boroughs of Bandon-bridge, ngarvon, 
and Youghall, are identified with the extensive property of His Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire, over which property the late Noble Duke appointed Henry Earl 
of Shannon his agent, when the said Henry Earl of Shannon contrived to con- 
vert the suffrage of election of the members of Parliament, for Bandon-bridge 
and Youghall, into his own distant tenantry; and consecutively with this ‘act 
of faith to the trust reposed in him, on the 19th of September 1800, the said 
Heury Earl of Shannon was appointed Clerk of the Pells in ‘Ireland, with a 
salary of £3,500 per annum, and £350 per annum more for execution of office, 
vide page 43 of the before-mentioned retarn No 596 of last Session. bt Ag 
sent Member for Bandon-bridge is Viscount Bernard, son of Francis Bernard, 
who was created Earl of Bandon-bridge in the same year with the said Henry 

‘Earl of ‘Shaimon, being appointed Clerk of the Pells, with a‘salary of £3,850 
per annum, the said Francis Earl of Bandon-bridgé béing son-in-law of 
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Henry Ear! of Shannon ; and-the present Member for Youghall is brother-in- 
law of the said Henry Earl of Shannon. 

The remainder of the list might be taken in alphabetical order, and with 
only 3 or 4 exceptions would admit of the like instances of illustration of the 
seats in Parliament being connected with places, pensions, preferments, and 
ecclesiastical benefices; and the result of the whole is, that out of 36 members, 
the votes of 30 of them are never seen but in favor of the measures of the dis- 
pensers of pension, place, and preferment. 

It may perh be conjectured, that the Cities and Boroughs of Treland 
have been selected as affording more striking instances of collusion and cor- 
ruption than any other class of the representation ; but such is not the case, for 
not only Scotland, both Counties and Burghs, but the 103 Cities and Boroughs 
composing Class IV. are susceptible of exhibiting a picture equally appalling. 
Another return made to the House last session, paper No. 542, exhibits 87 
members who sit and vote therein, who directly receive £183,000 per annum 
out of the taxes, and 58 others holding commissions in the Army and Navy, 
pay and emolaments not stated, 50 of whom, with the whole of the 87 to a man, 
whodse votes like the 30 worthies from Cities and Boroughs of Ireland, and 34 
out of the 45 returned for Scotland, are never seen but in favor of the measures 
of the dispensers of ion, place, and preferment ; in addition to which, 30 
to 40) others might be enumerated who indirectly receive large emoluments 
out of the taxes of their own exacting and voting, such as the Sons and Bro- 
thers of Peers and others holding place and pension, whose votes also are 
never seen but on the side of exaction and authority. A few of the instances of 
profit connected with the seats in Class IV. shall be given to finish this part of 
the subject. The Borough of Old Sarum will be found connected with the 
Bishopric of Meath in Ireland ; a Borough in Suffolk will be found associated, 
(not with a hog-stye, so proverbial at Appleby,) but with a dog-kennel, and a 
salary of £2,000 a year (vide page 90 of the Imperial Calendar for the present 
year;) with three Boroughs in Cornwall, influenced by one family, may be found 
associated a Clerkship of the Privy Council, a Commissioner of Customs, an 
Admiral of the Red, one or two Justiceships in India, &c. &c. and in this way, 
with very few exceptions, might the whole of the 103 places in Class 1V. be 
illustrated ; against one of the Members for the important City of Bath may be 
placed a Command in the Navy over the heads of about 1,000 Senior Officers ; 
and the result of all this is, that out of 208 Members composing Class IV. the 
votes of 155, like the 30 out of the 36 from the Cities and Boroughs in Ireland, 
are never obtained but in favor of the measures of the dispensers of pension, 

place, and preferment: and, it is not only to these parts of the representation 
to which the resources of the Country and the interests of the people are made 
subservient, but similar associations might be exhibited in connection with 
nearly 100 seats out of the 310 in the three first classes.’ 

are no doubt numerous arguments to be advanced in justification of 
a preponderance of influence being vested in the ruling power : a Government 
weaker than the power it purported to govern would doubtless soon lose the 
power of governing ; therefore, it becomes a question for consideration, beforc 
any ification or change of a system conseerated by time is proposed, to 
determine what extent of influence it is reasonable and proper a government 
should possess. Jf it can be made to appear, that the only object of the mem- 
bers of the government, in their desire to maintain the existing order of parlia- 
mentary i e, be, to enable them to diseharge their functions with more 
complete efficiency than it would be possible to do amid the collision of more 
popular clamour, or supposing them sincere in their belief to that effect, whether 
they can make it appear so or not, it should suffice to screen them from that 
invective, and charge ef selfishness, so pointedly and so repeatedly thrown out 
against them. 

It is not intended on the present oceasion to enter.on any detailed elu- 
cidation of the merits or demerits of the British House of Commons as at present 
constitated ; all that is intended to be done here is, merely to state facts, and 
te those facts on the attention of the Independent Electors of England 
and Wales, and to shew them that if they should think the system requires 
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correction, a general election will afford them ample means of redress; for 
although the 203 members composing Class ['V. should una voce oppose a 
change, the 310 members composing the three first classes are s ently 
subject to the voice of the people to be influenced by them. 

It is however obvious, that before any beneficial change can be effected 
an unanimous concurrence must prevail as to the change p , because if 
one part cuptend for one thing and another part for another , it will most 
assuredly leave the means of defeat in the hands of those whose interests and 
feelings are opposed to change of any kind: ananimity is therefore obviously 
essential to the effecting any change at all. What then is the measure that 
can be proposed which shall insure a unanimous concurrence? Universal 
suffrage and Annual duration, supposing the proposition not questionable in 
principle, is obviously questionable on the ground of a want of concurrence in 
that principle ; but as regards the objection to the Septennial duration of parlia- 
ments, there is I believe no difference of feeling ; it may be deemed universally 
admitted as objectionabie : let then the first thing to be demanded be a short- 
ening of the duration from septennial to triennial ; and withthe view of keeping 
the elective spirit alive, let the members for the 40 Counties, 24 Cities and 
2 Universities of England, and forthe 12 Counties and 12 Boroughs of Wales, 
be elected one year ; for the 179 Boroughs of England another year; and the 
145 members for Scotland and Ireland the third year : by this means, whilst the 
objection and nature of an annual parliament would be obviated, its spirit 
and effect would be obtained. This end being accomplished, it would give to 
the electors of the three first Classes ample means to counteract that prepon- 
derance, to which, in the commencement of my address to you, I intimated I 
should have occasion to call your attention in the sequel; viz. the 
derance of influence over your interests, which the ruling power acquires by 
the parliamentary representation of Scotland and Ireland: as out of the 145 
members which compose that portion of the representation at large, 110 you 
will find on inspection are partisans of the ruling power. 

Overwhelming as this preponderance of Scotch and Irish influence seems, 
especially at the back of the 165 members out of the 203, composing the 

ntation of Class IV. you will see, on inspection, that if you will bat 
duly appreciate your own importance, and exercise the power which parlia- 
ment, as at present constituted, invests you with, itis quite ample to afford 
you a due countervailing preponderance. By the analysis at page 38 of the 
following illustration of the votes of last session, you will see that out of the 
80 members returned from the 40 English Counties, you had more than an 
equal moiety in your favor; and out of 180 retarned from 89 of the places in 
Class 111. you had a majority of two to one in your favor; and it is obvious 
that if you will but dismiss from among yourselves all sordid motives, and 
spurn the profligate lure, that it is usual to dispend on the occasion of general 
elections, you may insure a marked and decided majority in counteraction to 
Class IV and Scotland and Ireland ; allowing for a few absent and perverse 
votes from each Class, the result may be stated as follows, viz. 


24 out of which allow 4—leaves 20 

English Counties .......... 80 = do. do. 10 do 70 
Class ITT. do. do. 26 do. 180 

Claas. 1. .60.00+08be do. do. 163 do. 40 
Scotland & Ireland 145 do. do. 110 do 35 


Total 658 313 345 


That is, Parliament, as at present constituted, after allowing liberally for 
casualties and perversion, leaves a majority of 345.to 313, subject to the 
influence and control of the public voice ; and if at the next general election 
you will but resolve and scrupulously adhere to that resolution, to support no 
elaimant for your suffrage who will not pledge himself to demand a 

of the duration of the Parliament from seven to three years (and if confor- 
mable to the suggestion here given the better) you will effectually secure to 
yourselves that control over your interests, whereby they cannot be affected 
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to your prejudice ; and be assured, Gentlemen, that this is the only species of 
Parliamentary Reform that in the onset can be of any avail. 

The triennial duration being obtained, a further modification may be 
entered on with propriety ; but be any sweeping change is propeaed it may 
be well to consider maturely the various orders of existing suffrage. Take 
the Scotch Burghs for instance, as exhibited at page 14, and illustrated at 

19, than which it is hardly possible to conceive any thing more incompa- 
tible and opposite to the feelings and understanding of the English people, as 
regards their prevailing notion of parliamentary suflrage. The Scotch Burghs 
nevertheless exhibit a feature of peculiar interest, and if the Town Councils 
of each, instead of being self-elected, were made elective annually by the 
inhabitants at large, the privilege of electing the members to Parliament 
might be retained in the Council; probably with more advantage to all parties 
than would arise from any more extensive order of Parliamentary suffrage ; 
with this difference only, that instead of each Town Council of each district 
roe ge of their own body, to elect the member to Parliament, the 
Councils of each district at large should tender their suffi directly to the 
Parliamentary Candidate ; and the principle would not only applicable to 
the Burghs of Scotland, but to all those places in England where election 
of the representatives in Parliament is vested in the Corporations, such as 
Bath, Salisbury, Winchester, and others. All self-elccted bodies innately 
and immutably contain the seeds of degeneracy ; and as nearly all the Corpo- 
rations in England are self-elected bodies, it will be found that the members 
of the Corporations generally are composed of the most selfish and vulgar 

tion of the inhabitants, and for the most obvious of all reasons, the party 
in possession having the exclusive power of filling up any vacancy which 
occurs, invariably admits only those whom they feel sure of rendering sub- 
servient to their views and feelings, uently every succeeding change 
tends to render the aggregate body more and more inferior in principle and 
intelligence. If therefore an order of Parliamentary suffrage can be devised, 
by which, without entrenching on the other rights and immunities of Corpora- 
tions, they could be rendered accountable to the inhabitants of the district 
over which they preside, it might prove infinitely more interesting and bene- 
ficial to the Country than any thing which can possibly arise from aniversal 
suffrage in the ordinary acceptation of that term; and, as the House of 
Commons, as at present constituted, is inconveniently, unnecessarily, and 
pasa numerous, the 80 Boroughs in the est of England, by 
making the Corporations elective annually by the inhabitants at large, might 
be formed into 10 or 15 districts, returning one member each, to be elected 
by the Corporations in the same manner as proposed by the Town Councils or 
Corporations of the Burghs of Scotland—by a measure of this kind the par 
liament might be divested of a very considerable portion of its useless 
and anworthy members. 

With respect to what shall constitute a right of suffrage generally, 
whether it shall be continued dependent on birth, servitude, or marriage, or 
whether the payment of local taxes shall constitute that right or not, are all 
questions deserving consideration before the principle of universal suffrage 
can be admitted ; the probability is, that on that developement of political 
relation and order, which it is hoped will ere long take place, some mode of 
suffrage will present itself, depending on reciprocal, mutual, and moral 
obligation, not of individuals to the state merely, but of individuals to each 
other, which will lead to the adoption of a more interesting and perfect order 
of election and representation than has as yet either been adopted or 
devised. 

The qualification also of the members themselves will be found not 

ing of consideration: instead of the qualification depending as at 
preseut on the vulgar and unphilosophical basis of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, it may be well to make it dependant on some given standard of mental 
attainment. 


19th July, 1823. —- 
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CHAPTER I. 


LEADING PRINCIPLES OF A CONSTITUTIONAL 
CODE, FOR ANY STATE. 


Section 1.— Ends aimed at. 


1. Tis constitution has for its general end in view, the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number :' namely, of the members of 
this political state: in other words, the promoting or advancement 
of their interests. By the universal interest, understand the ag- 
gregate of those same interests. This is the all-comprehensive 
end, to the accomplishment of which, the several arrangements 
contained in the ensuing code are, all of them, directed. 

2. Government cannot be exercised without coercion ; nor co- 
ercion, without producing unhappiness. Of the happiness pro- 


* If the nature of the case admitted the possibility of any such result, 
the endeavor of this constitution would be—on each occasion, to maximize 
the felicity of every one of the individuals, of whose interests the universal 
interest is composed: om which supposition, the greatest happiness of all, 
not of the greatest number only, would be the end aimed at. 

Bat, such universality is not possible. For, neither in the augmentation 
given to the gross amount of felicity, can all the individuals in question 
ever be included ; nor can the infelacity, in which the expense consists, be 
so disposed of, as to be borne in equal amount by all: in particular, such 
part of that same expense, as consists in the suffering produced by pu- 
nishment. 

Thus it is, that, to provide for the greatest felicity of the greatest num- 
ber, is the utmost that can be done, towards the maximization of univer- 
sal national felicity, in so far as depends on government. 
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duced by government, the net amount will be—what remains of the 
happiness, deduction made of the unhappiness. 

S$. Of the unhappiness thus produced, is composed, in the ac- 
count of happiness, the expense of government. Of the happiness 
produced by government, the gross amount being given, the net 
amount will be inversely as this expense. 

4. Of the members of this, as of other states in general, the 
great majority will, naturally, at each given point of time, be com- 
posed of the several persons, who, having been born in some part 
or other of the territory belonging to the state, have all along re- 
mained inhabitants of it. But, to these, for the purpose of benefit, » 
of burden, or of both, will be to be added sundry other classes of 
persons, of whom designation is made im an appropriate part of 
the ensuing code, 

5. Immediately specific, and jointly all-comprehensive, ends of 
this constitution are—subsistence, abundance, security, and equa- 
lity ; each maximized, in so far as is compatible with the maximi- 
zation of the rest. 

6. I. Asto Sunpsistence.' This speaks for itself, 

7. IL. Asto ApunpvaNnce. This is an instrument of felicity 
on two accounts: on its own account, and as an instrument of se- 
curity for subsistence. In this latter character, its usefulness may 
be still greater to those who possess it not, than to those who pos- 
sess it, 

8. III. As to Security.* This is for good, or against evil. 
Security for good, is—either for the matter of subsistence, or for the 
matter of abundance. 


* By Subsistence—or say matter of subsistence—may be understood every 
thing, the non-possession of which would be productive of positive phy- 
sical suffering :—that and nothing more. In so far as distinct from, and 
not comprehended in, the corresponding branch of security, namely, seca- 
rity for subsistence, subsistence itself must be understood as being, in 
the field of time, limited to a single instant :—any instant taken at pleasure. 

Accordingly, of the several elements or dimensions of value, to extent 
alone, as measured by the number of the individuals in question, can mazi- 
mization, on this occasion, be applicable. 

? In the words _ and evil, apt additaments being employed, may 
be seen two appellatives, which,—opposite as are the sensations and 
other objects, which they are employed to designate,—are, as to no small 

rt of their extent, interconvertible: by ablation of good, evil is produced : 

y ablation of evil, good. But, on some occasions, the one is the more 
convenient appellative ; on others, the other: on others again, both. In- 
finite, and in no small degree perhaps irremoveable, are the ambiguity and 
obscurity, produced at every turn by the imperfections of language: lan- 
guage, that almost exclusively applicable, though so deplorably inadequate, 
instrument of human converse. 

Of security—considered in so far as it belongs to government to afford 
it,—the several subjact-matters, corporeal, incorporeal, or say fictitious, taken 
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9. Security against evil, is either against evil from calamity," or 
against evil from hostility. 


Sao. have been found comprehendible under the five following 
1. Person: the security afforded in this case, is security against evil, in 
bs pe shape a man’s person, body and mind included, stands exposed 


2 : ander which denomination, the matter of subsistence and 
the matter of abundance, as above, are comprehended. 

3. Power: considered in its two distinguishable branches—the domestic 
and the political. 

4 ion: a fictitious entity, the value of which, considered in the 
character of a subject-matter of possession and security, consists jn its be- 
ing a source of respect, or love, or both: and as being, in either case, an 
eventual source of good offices, or say of services, receivable from other per- 
sons, by the person by whom it is possessed. ‘Take away all services, 
eventual as well as actual, you strip it of all intelligible value. 

5. Condition in life: a factitious and fictitious entity, compounded of 
property, power and ion, in indeterminate and indefinitely diversi- 
fable proportions. In the idea of power, that of right—meaning legal right, 
ae a particular modification of it—a sort of eventual power is in- 
cluded, 

Examples of condition in life are:—1. Those constituted by the several 
genealogical relations, expressed by the words, husband, wife, son, daughter, 
Sather, mother, and so on, throughout the whole genealogical tree. 2. The 
several distinguishable occupations, profit-seeking ones included; and the 
several political situations, corresponding to the several offices, with the 
powers and functions respectively attached to them. 

Taken together,—the injuries, against which, secarity for these five 
several subject-matters is requisite to happiness, constitute the most obvi- 
ous, and as it were tangible, portion of the matter of the Penal Code: as 
does the detailed description of the several cases, in which a man has ¢ ri 
to security against these several injuries, thosc to property in particular, 
that of the Civil Code: right to seeurity, that is to say, to the eventual ap- 
propriate services, of the several classes of public functionaries—that is to 
bay Judges and their subordinates, by the exercise of whose functions it 


A distinetion,—which must here be kept in view, or a conception, as af- 
flictive as it would be erroneous, will be entertained, is—that between a 
defalcation made from a subject-matter of security, (say for example from 
Property,) and a defalcation from security itself: in which latter case, in 
the phrase commonly employed, a shock is spoken of as being given to secu- 
rity. Howsoever the subject-matter of security be lessened, security itself 
will not be lessened, if by means of the defaleation made from the subject- 
matter, the probability of retaining what remains of it, be not lessened, 
By any such defalcation made from the subject-matter of security taken 

egate, so far is security itsclf from being necessarily lessened, 
that without such defalcation it could not have existence. Witness taxa- 
tien: without which, no where could the business of government be carried 
on: np where could security against adversaries of any class have Papas 
no where could security against calamity in any shape be afforded by 
government. 

‘ ‘The giving execution and effect, to precautionary arrangements, taken 
with a view to calamity, belongs to one branch of that part of the business 
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10. By calamity, understand human suffering, in the case in 
which, by its magnitude and indeterminateness in respect to extent, 
it stands distinguished from, and above, the quantity ordinarily 
produced by one and the same cause. 

11. By evil from calamity, understand evil from purely physical 
agency: by evil from hostility, evil from human agency. But, by 
purely physical agency, no evil is producible, which may not, from 
human agency, receive its commencement or its increase, 

12, OF calamity, the principal sources are, inundation, confla- 
gration, collapsion, explosion, pestilence, and famine. 

13. The evil-doers, against whose hostility, that is to say against 
whose evil agency, security is requisite, are either external or in- 
ternal. By the external, understand those adversaries why are 
commonly called enemies. 

14. Internal adversaries, against whose evil agency security is 
requisite, are the unofficial and the official. 

15. By the unofficial adversaries, understand those evil-dvers, 
who are ordinarily termed offenders, criminals, malefactors. These 
are resistible, every where resisted, and mostly with success. 

16. The official are those evil-doers, whose means of evil-doing 
are derived from the share they respectively possess, in the aggre- 
gate of the powers of government. Among these, those of the 
highest grade, and in so far as supported by those of the highest, 
those of every inferior grade, are every where irresistible. 

17. To provide, in favor of the rest of the community, security 
against evil in all its shapes, at the hands of the above-mentioned 
internal, and so long as they continue in such their situation, irresist- 
ible adversaries,—is the appropriate business of the constitutional 
branch of law, and accordingly of this code. 

18. As in difficulty so in importance, this part of the business 
of law far surpasses every other. Of the danger, to which an as- 
semblage of individuals stand exposed, the magnitude will be in the 
joint ratio of the intensity of the evil in question on the part of 
each, the duration of it, the propinquity of it, the probability of 
it; and, on the part of all, the extent of it; the extent, as mea- 
sured by the xumber of those who stand exposed to it. Measuring 
it in every one of these dimensions,—taking into account every one of 
these elements of value in both cases,—minute will be seen to be 
the danger, to which the other members of the community stand 
exposed at the hands of those their resistible, in comparison with 


of the Executive department, which in the ensuing code is styled the Pre- 
ventive service: the giving the like support, to such precautionary arrangc- 
ments as are taken with a vicw to hostility at the hands of the unofficial and 
resistible class of adversarics, bclongs to the other branch of that same 
service, 
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that to which they stand exposed at the hands of these their irre- 
sistible, adversaries. In the first case, it has place on no other 
than an individual scale ; in the other, on a national scale. 

19. Inferior even is the danger, to which they stand exposed, at 
the hands of foreign and declared enemies, in comparison with that, 
to which they stand exposed, at the hands of their every where 
professed protectors. Foreign enemies, in the event of their ob- 
taining the object of their hostility, withdraw most commonly from 
whatever territory they invade, leaving the inhabitants thencefor- 
ward unmolested. At the worst, they keep possession of it: and, 
im that case, from the external and resistible, become the internal 
and irresistible adversaries, such as those abovementioned. 

20. On the texture of the constitutional branch of law, will de- 
pend that of every other. For, on this branch of law depends, in 
all its branches, the relative and appropriate aptitude, of those 
functionaries, on whose will depends, at all times, the texture of 
every other branch of law. If, in the framing of this branch of law, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number is taken for the end 
im view, and that object pursued with corresponding success, 30 
will #t be in the framing of those other branches : if not, not. 

21. LV. Lastly, as to Equaxiry. In the instances of subsist- 
ence, abundance, and security, the title of the object, to the appella- 
tion of an instrument of felicity, is stamped, as it were, upon the face 
of it: designated by the very name, Not so in the case of equality. 

22. In the idea of lity that of distribution is implied. 
Distribution is either of benefits or of burdens: under one or 
other of these names, may every possible subject-matter of the 
operation. be comprised. Benefits are distributed by collation 
made of the instruments of felicity: burdens by the ablation of 
them, or by the imposition of positive hardship. 

1, 23. In proportion as equality is departed from, equality has 
place: and in proportion as inequality has place, evil has place. 
First, as to inequality,—in the case where it is in the col/ation, made 
of those same instruments, that it has place. In this case, it is preg- 
nant with two distinguishable evils. ‘The one may be styled the 
domestic or civil: the other, the national or constitutional. 

24. The domestic evil is, that which has place, in so far as the 
subject-matter of the distribution is the matter of wealth—matter 
of subsistence and abundance, It has place in this way. The more 
remote from equality are the shares possessed by the individuals in 
question, in the mass of the instruments of felicity,—the less is the 
sum of the felicity, produced by the sum of those same shares. 

25. The national or constitutional evil is that which has place, 
in so far as the subject-matter of the distribution is power. It has 
place in this way. The greater the quantity of power possessed, the 
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greater the facility and the incitement to the abuse of it. Ina direct 
way, this position applies only to power. But, between power and 
wealth such is the connexion, that each is an instrument for the 
acquisition of the other: in this way, therefore, the position ap- 
plies to wealth likewise. 

26. Of inequality as applied to both subjects,—and of the evil, 
with which, in both the above shapes, it is pregnant,—the case of 
monarchy may serve for exemplification : for exemplification, and 
thereby for proof. 

27. Of the maximum of inequality, every monarchy affords an 
example, Of the matter of wealth, to the Monarch is allotted a 
mass, as great as suffices for the subsistence of from 10,000 to 
100,000 of the individuals, from whom, amongst others, after 
being produced by their labor, it is extorted. Yet does it still re- 
main matter of doubt, whether the quantity of felicity, thus pro- 
duced in the breast of that one, be greater than that which has 
place, in the breast of one of those same laborers taken on an aver- 
age: has place, or at least would have had, but for the extortion 
thus committed. 

28. What is certain is—that the quantity of felicity;—habitually 
experienced by a gloomy, or ill-tempered, or gouty, or otherwise ha- 
bitually diseased monarch,—is not so great as that habitually ex peri- 
enced by an habitually cheerful, and good-tempered, and healthy, 
laborer. 

29. True it is, that if, per contra, by a monarch, maintained at 
an expense such as the above, good is, by means of that same ex- 
pense, produced in greater quantity than by a commonwealth 
chief, whose maintenance will not be a bundredth part of the mo- 
narch’s ;—true it is, that on this supposition, the excess of expense, 
vast as itis, may be not ill-bestowed. But, by whomsvever the 
existence of any such excess of good is asserted, upon him does it 
rest to prove or probabilize it. 

SO. If, in the case of those whose share in the instruments of 
felicity is greatest, the excess of felicity itself is, on an average, so 
sinall—and, in some individuals out of the small number belonging 
to this class, the non-existence of any such excess certain—still less 
and less will be the probable amount of the excess of felicity, in 
the case of those whose share in the instruments of felicity is /ess 
and /ess, Aud thus it is, that, as, in a pure monarchy, the distribu- 
tion made of the external instruments of felicity is in the highest 
degree,—so, in a pure aristocracy is it in the next highest degree, 
—unfavorable to the maximization of felicity itself. 

31. Hence, throughout the whule population of a state, the less 
the inequality is, between individual and individual, in respect of 
the share, possessed by them, in the aggregate mass or stock, of 
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the instruments of felicity, —the greater is the aggregate mass of feli- 
city itself :—provided always, that, by no thing that is done towards 
the removal of the inequality, any shock be given to security: se- 


curity, namely in respect of the several subjects of possession 
abovementioned. 


More shortly thus— 

32. The less unequal the distribution of the external instruments 
of felicity is—the greater, so as security be unshaken, will be the 
sum of felicity itself. 

$8. On the occasion of the distribution made, of a mass of 
burdens, delinguency either is, or is not, in question: is not—as 
where it is for defraying the expense of government that the burdens 
are imposed. 

84, A burden, imposed on the occasion of delinquency, is im- 
posed either for the purpose of its operating in the way of punish- 
ment, or for the purpose of conferring a correspondent bene- 
jit, on some other person or persons, in compensation for damage 
sustained ; sustained, namely, in consequence of the delinquency. 

35. Correspondent to the evil produced by inequality in the 
case of collation, is the evil produced by it in the case of ablation: 
—ablation made, of a mass of the external instruments of felicity in 
any shape, and in particular in the shape of wealth. Other cir- 
cumstances the same,—the smaller the mass a man possesses of 
the instruments of felicity in this shape, the greater is the loss of 
felicity, produced in his instance by the ablation of any given mass 
of them. By the ablation of fifty pound, more felicity will be ab- 
stracted from the breast of a man who has but one hundred pound 
for his whole property, than from the breast of one who has two 
hundred pounds: much more would it, if, instead of the hundred 
pound, he had but that same fifty pound. 

36. II. So much for felicity, considered as the product of go- 
vernment. Now as to infelicity, considered as the expense, by 
means of which that same felicity is produced. Maximization was 
the object, in regard to the desired product : minimization is the 
object, in regard to the expense. Now, as to the elements of that 
same expense. 

37. The expense is evil: evil produced either for the exclusion of 
greater evil, or for the production of more than equivalent good : 
it may be distinguished into punishment and hardship. 

38. Punishment is evil, produced, under the notion of its being 
a direct instrument, or efficient cause, of some good thereby de- 
sired and intended to be produced. 

39. Hardship is evil, produced, as a collateral result, of some 
operation, paar sea for the exclusion of evil, or for the produc- 
tion of good ; a collateral result, not an efficient cause. 
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40. In respect of its shape, expense employed by government, 
as above, is either non-pecuniary or pecuniary. 

41. The non-pecuniary expense of government is hardship at 
large: the principal modification of it is that produced by forced 
personal service: and, of forced personal service, that produced 
by forced military service. 

42. As to the matter of expense, in no shape can it ever be 
procurable by government, in any thing like sufficient quantity, 
without hardship, or punishment, or the fear of it, or both. 

43. Whatever is done by Government, is:done—partly by means 
of the matter of punishment or the fear of it, partly by means of 
the matter of reward, or the hope of it. 

44. The matter of reward is a portion of the matter of good, 
considered as employed, in the production of felicity, in the breast 
of some individual, in consideration of some act done, or supposed 
to be done by him, or about to be done by him, 

45. The matter of reward is not, in any sufficient quantity, pro- 
curable by Government, without expense : expense, as above, in 
the shape of hardship and punishment. 

46. Accordingly, on no occasion, and for no purpose, is good 
producible by Government, but through evi/, as above. 

47. Hence, in so far as may be without detriment to the net 
amount of good produced,—the maximization of national felicity 
requires,—that factitivus reward (reward, applied by the band of 
government, at the expense of the community) be in every shape 
minimized, as well as the matter of punishment. 


Section 2.—Principal means, employed for the attainment of the 
above ends. 


1. These means are comprizable, all of them, in one expression : 
maximization of appropriate official aptitude, on the part of rulers, 

2. Of this aptitude, three branches are distinguishable: 1. 
Appropriate moral aptitude; 2. Appropriate intellectual aptitude ; 
3. Appropriate active aptitude. 

3. Of appropriate intellectual aptitude there are two distinguish- 
able branches: 1. Appropriate knowledge ; 2. Appropriate judg- 
ment, 

4. By appropriate moral aptitude, understand—disposition to 
contribute, on all occasions and in all ways, to the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number: in other words, to the promoting or 
advancement of the universal interest. - 

5. If appropriate moral aptitude be to a certain degree deficient, 
—the consequence is, that, by abundance of appropriate aptitude 
in those other shapes, the aggregate of appropriate aptitude will 
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uaturally, instead of ‘being increased, be diminished. If hostile to 

the interests of the greatest number,—the more able the functionary, 

the more ‘mischievous. 

' 6: To the different branches of appropriate official aptitude, 

apply correspondently different means. Expressed in the shortest 

manner, indication may be given of them by the following rules. 
‘7. 1—Means applying to appropriate moral aptitude. 

Rule 1. In the hands of those, of whose happiness the universal 
happiness is composed, keep at all times the choice of those agents, 
by whose operations that happiness is to be promoted.' 

8. Rule 2. In the hands of each such agent, minimize the power 
of doing evil. 

9. Rule 3. Leave, at the same time, as little diminished as may 
be, the power of doing good. 

10, Rule 4. Minimize the quantity of public money at his 
disposal. 

11, Rule 5. Minimize the time during which it remains at his 
disposal. 

12. Rule 6. Minimize the number of hands, through which it 
passes, in its way to the hand by which it is received in payment. 

13. Rule 7. Extra-reward give none, without proportionable 
extra-service: extra-service—proved, and that by evidence not less 
conclusive, than that which is required to be given of delinquency, 
with a view to punishment. 

14. Rule 8. Maximize each man’s responsibility, with respect 
to the power and the money with ‘which he is entrusted. 

15. Rule 9. Means, by which such responsibility is maximized, 
are—1. Constant dislocability ;.2, Eventual punibility.* 


* To this arrangement, no objection, wearing the face of a rational one, 
could ever be made, other than that of impracticability: an objection, formed 
by the assertion—that, consistently with internal peace and security, no 
such arrangement can have place. Bat,in the case of the Anglo-American 
United States, the groundlessness of this objection has been completely 
demonstrated by experience: demonstrated, by the very first experiment 
ever made: while, to the purpose of all such persons, as had a new constitu- 
tion to make,—this same arrangement, even on the supposition that the 
experiments made of it, had, in a considerable number, all of them failed, 
might still have remained the only eligible one: for, as will be seen below, 
the abovementioned constitution is one, which, bating irresistible force from 
without, affords a reasonable promise of everlasting endurance: whereas 
every other form of government contains in the very essence of it, the seeds 
of its own dissolution: a dissolution which, sooner or later, cannot but have 
place. 

2 Namely, immediately or unimmediately, at the hands of those by whom 
the responsible agents in question were chosen: as is the case in the 
Anglo-American United States. Say—dislocability, immediately; punibi- 
lity, unimmediately: namely, by the hands of other agents. 
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16,. Rule 10. By the several ayeans abovementioned,—so order 
matters, that, in the instance of each such agent, the course, pre 
scribed by his particular tnterest, shall, on each occasion, couicide, 
as completely as may be, witlr that prescribed by his duty : which 
istas much as to say—with that prescribed by 4is share im the uni 
versal interest. 


1L.—Means applying to appropriate intellectual and ‘active 
aptitude. 

17. Rule |. For appropriate intellectual and active mptinnda,«- 
establish, throughout the whole field of official duty, appropriate 
preliminary tests and securities. For these, see the code atself: 

18. Rule 2, Maximize, mapper the efficiency of these same 
tests and securities. 

19. Rule 3. Minimize, in the instance of each office, the peow- 
niary inducements for-the acceptance of it. 

20. Follow the observations on which rule 3. is grounded. ~ 

I. The less the money, required by a man for subjecting himself 
to the obligations attached to the office, the stronger the proof 
afforded by him of his relish for the occupations. 

21. Still stronger, and in a proportionable degree, will be the 
proof,—if, instead of receiving, he is content to give. 

22. Every penny,—added to whatsoever remuneration is, as 
above, sufficient,—adds strength to predatory appetites, and to the 
means of gratifying them. 

23. A throne,—seat of the most extravagantly fed,—is so, every 
where, of the most invariably insatiable, appetites. 

24. As to the means, applying, as above, to appropriate moral 
aptitude,—there is not one of them, of which an exemplification 
may not be seen, im the constitution of the Anglo-American 
United States. 

25. Under that constitution, in so far as depends on government, 
has uncontrovertibly been and continues to be enjoyed, a greater 
quantity of bappiness, in proportion to population, than in any other 
political community, in these or any other times. 

26. By that one example, is excluded, and for ever, all ground, 
for any such apprehension, real or pretended, as that of inaptitude, 
on the part of the people at large, as to the making choice of their 
own agents, for conducting the business-of government. 

27, No where else bas such universal satisfaction been mani- 
fested : satisfaction with the form of the government, satisfaction 
with the mode in which, satisfaction with the hands by which, the 
business of it has been carried on. No other political community 
is there, or has there ever been,—in which, by so large a proportion 
of the population, so large a part has been constantly taken, in the 
conduct and examination of the affairs of government. No other, in 
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which the so taken has been so perfectly unproductive of 
disorder and suffering in every shape. 

28. No other constitution is Som or has there been, under 
which, in any thing like so small a degree, (slave-purchasing and 
‘rc nag slave-holding States always excepted) the interest and 

appiness of the many has been sacrificed to that of the ruling and 
influential few: no other, under which what yet remains of that 
sinister sacrifice, will, with so little difficulty, and sooner or later 
with such perfect certainty, be abolished. 

29. Thus much, as to the all-comprehensive end of government, 
in- so far as the government is good. As to the several above- 
mentioned specific ends,—the means for compassing them would 
not here have been in their place. The description of them will be 
found to be in great measure different, according to the differences 
between the respective ends: they will form the subject-matter—in 
the first place of the constitutional, in the next place of the penal 
and non-penal, codes. 
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To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain dnd Tréland in Parkamént assembled, 


The Humble Petition of JOHN LOWE, Mercuanr, 
residing in London, 
SHOWETH, 


Tar, in petitioning your Honorable House on a subject of vital 
importance to the interests of these realms, the undersigned British 
Merchant feels that he hazards to be thought presumptive in doing 


it in his individual name, without the weight and influence of num- - 


bers of respectability, who would gladly and anxiously have sub- 
scribed this petition ; and he would not have presumed to do it 
alone, but for the short period of your session, and had he not 
been urged to it by the pressure of circumstances. Anxious to 
avoid delay in bringing it to the attention of your Honorable 
House, and, encouraged by the importance of the subject, he ap- 
proaches it with humility, believing that you will not turn a deaf 
ear to the prayers of a British subject, whose interests are at stake 
in common with those of your Honorable House and of the coun- 
try in general. 

Your Petitioner has for some time turned his attention to the 
commerce of this country with the New States of South America, 
and is penetrated with its great importance to Europe, but more 
particularly to the British States. He introduces the subject to 
your Honorable House to pray that it will intercede with his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to acknowledge them, or to obtain their ac- 
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knowledgment, as independent states, because it is found that 
British interests cannot be duly protected without the existence: of 
proper agents, and because many irregularities and obstacles to 
commerce, which now thwart the successful enterprise of British 
merchants, would be removed : and, above all, because it would 
introduce peace and wT in countries whose fertility, re- 
sources, and extent, offer the means of healing the wounds which 
Europe, and particularly our own country, has received during the 
wars which are just terminated. They offer to interpose between 
us and the misery of excessive production, caused by the emer- 
gencies of war, by becoming consumers of it, and will give, in re- 
turn, the most useful articles of necessity to a growing extent, 
which will nourish commerce and produce a reciprocity of de- 
mand, always increasing in proportion to the enjoyment of ease, 
the progress of civilization, and security of the fruits of their 
labor, by the adoption of wise laws antl the existence of good 
government. 

The exports to Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso alone will present 
your Honorable House with a scale of the progressive improvement 
in these states, and convince it of the advantages of free govern- 
ment to commerce. 


They were, in the year ending the 5th January, 


To Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso. 
1818, £404,220, sik a ae 
1915; e681e@ 6 keke 
1816, 429,305 ero, BEEF 
1817, 888417 = ive. 
1818, 665,135 32,797 
1819, 679,902 16,819 
1820, $59,396 17,702 
1821, 685,437 144,414 
1822, 639,121 377,909 
1823, 1,161,765 462,848 


The Records of 1814 having been destroyed by fires your Pe, 
titioner is not enabled to state them. 

The countries in the Pacific Ocean, during the years in which 
we find nothing was exported direct from England to Valparaiso, 
were supplied then and before, partly by the channels of es 
and Panama, from Jamaica chiefly: and the commerce was of 
considerable extent down to Lima and up to San Blas, in Mexico. 

It is evident that the large exports to Jamaica have been almost 
wholly to serve the demand from, the Main, and their importance 
will be discovered by a perusal of the following table, exhibiting 
the exports from Creat Britain to that island in 1812 to 1822, 
inclusively. 
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They were, by the official accounts, in the year ending 5th 


January, 18138, £2,621,294 
1814, Records destroyed by fire 
1815, 9,360,422 
1816, 4,240,188 
1817, 2,857,343 
1818, 4,734,725 
1819, $,461,250 
1820, 2,554,935 
1821, 2,527,562 
1822, 3,452,542 
1823, 2,505,835 


It will be found, on perusing it and comparing political events 
in Columbia, that the exports increased in proportion to the suc- 
cess of the Patriots; and if we observe that they have diminished 
to that island of late years, it is to be attributed to direct sendings 
to Valparaiso, Lima, ahd various other parts of the coast. The 
commerce, too, of Buenos Ayres is augmented by an increased 
communication with the interior ; perhaps diminishing, in some 
measure, a demand which was before supplied indirectly from Ja- 
maica ; and it is to be inferred that, as direct sendings increase, 
the exports to Jamaica will continue to diminish. sides the 
business from Jamaica to the Main, much is done from Curacoa, 
Saint Thomas, Havannah, Trinidad, and Demerara; and the 
Americans have a successful and increasing trade with Columbia. 
—— deriving considerable advantage from the feeling excited 
by their close friendship. They are supplying the government and 
country with many articles even from hence, with advantage, not- 
withstanding the di of expense, from the indirect manner 
of importing such articles; and the quantity of American ships 

ing with that country, may truly be stated at two-thirds more 
than of English, They bring linens, British woollens, and East- 
India goods, in great quantities. 

Your Petitioner makes these statements to show the importance 
of Columbia alone to our commerce. It is a country with which 
= more intimately acquainted, from a more immediate connexion 

it. 

During the possession of the provinces which compose that 
country by Spain, the imports were estimated at thirteen to four- 
teen million of dollars by the Customs’ books, but they exceeded 
that sum by three to four million of dollars, which were introduced 
by a contraband trade, which the severe and arbitrary Spanish 
wae Tise to. 

payment for these $ was in gold, silver, platina, copper, 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, “a sages , array gums, drugs, die 
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wood, timber, hides, mules, black cattle, rice, peas, beans, &c. ‘8c. 
&c. all the indigenous produce of the country. 

Your Petitioner cannot help arrestitig the attention of your 
Honorable House on the great amount of exports, and, as a proof 
of the extent of this commerce, he would state that one convoy 
from Jamaica to Carthagena, in the month of March last, took up 
to that port not less than an amount of one million of dollars of 
British goods ; and when we reflect that the population of Colum- 
bia consists of not more than about three million six hundred thou- 
sand souls, over a surface of about one hundred and forty-five 
thousand square leagues, a country abounding in production, we 
may safely anticipate, under a liberal and free system, an increase 
of population and riches, which will give to it a worth much be- 
yond any thing we can now venture to calculate. 

The advantages of a direct trade over one carried on through 
intermediate channels, loaded with additional freights, insurances, 
port charges, and commissions, must be self-evident ; and these 
would be divided to the benefit of British speculators, who would 
be able to compete with decided advantage over the Americans. 
Besides the avoiding of intermediate charges, the duties on direct, 
are less by 5 per cent, than on indirect, shipments. 

It is painful to contemplate the risks to which this trade is ex- 

posed by the numerous pirates existing in the West-Indian seas, 
and the premiums of insurance are enhanced in consequence, so as 
to form a charge quite uncommon in times of peace; and they 
diminish all possible profits by as much as would form a fair com- 
pensation for undertakings of this nature. Your Petitioner would 
contemplate the acknowledgment of Columbia as the most effi- 
cient means of removing an evil which was the less expected in 
peace by Englishmen, glorying in the enterprize, gallantry, and su- 
periority, of their navy ; and it is not indifferent to those connected 
with the commerce in these seas, to find that the seamen are ex- 
posed to rapacity and barbarity more disgraceful and painful than 
any evil considered as the concomitant, or the usage of an open 
warfare. 
. When the state of our commercial relations with the continental 
powers is considered, it is impossible not to feel a pleasure in con- 
sidering the new world as affording the means of supplying the 
want of demand experienced from them. During the reign of a 
foreign chief, now no more, whose ambition centred in a desire 
to reduce this nation to misery and despair, our exports were more 
considerable than they are during a state of peace. His system 
called forth new energies on the continent, and necessity gave birth 
to manufacturing undertakings which are now in competition with 
VOL. XXII. Pam. NO. XLIV. 2L 
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us in the production of articles which. we before supplied the con« 
tinent with; and they have succeeded to such an extent as to 
compete with us in foreign markets, in a manner that we cannot 
regard their progress with indifference, because we feel that our 
dearest interests are connected with our commercial means, and 
that the advantages of these are necessary to the prosperity of 
our landed proprietors, by disseminating wealth and creating a 
reciprocity of demand. Your Petitioner humbly reminds your 
Honorable House of the alarming distress which existed in the 
marufacturing districts a few years ago, arising from causes which. 
are not remote, and might be traced to a reliance, on the returm 
of peace, that the continent would require from us the articles 
which we find it not only does not demand, but which it is making 
in opposition to us. The distress then felt was only relieved b 
the new or increased demand from the East Indies and Sou 
America, and it is impossible not to look upon that trade as neces- 
sary to our prosperity, and not to look at every event, which can 
possibly put it in jeopardy, as of the utmost consequence to the 
happiness and prosperity of England ; as we must regret the non- 
adoption of any measure which would tend to increase and render 
it more staple, sure, and regular. From some cause which your 
Petitioner does not attempt to discover, there exists, to British 
commerce, a spirit inimical to it on the continent, which, under a 
system of liberality and freedom in commerce, can only originate 
in false notions ; for the prosperity and happiness of our neighbors 
ought to be a source of wealth to us, as a manufacturing and com- 
mercial country. To them, as to us, it is a matter of interest to 
see the progress of civilization and freedom in South America ; as 
without them, commerce cannot grow, and its advantages cannot 
be enjoyed. 

Your Petitioner is anxious to avoid any topic which could, by 
possibility, introduce a subject foreign to his present purpose ; but 
he cannot refrain from expressing the alarm felt at the idea even 
of an armed force collecting, as it is stated, in Martinique. True 
or false, it tends to heighten the difficulties and uncertainties in 
which our relations exist, and this alarm is the more readily spread, 
as an aggression on South America would not form an inconsistent 

of the system which seems to be adopted in Europe. 

That Columbia is, de facto, an independent state, as far as the 
existence of a free, regular, and an organized government can 
make it so, your Petitioner will venture to assert. In the onset of 
government and the infancy of establishments some irregularities 
will exist, and the crudeness of institutions will be increased dy 
want of experience ; but the laws of Columbia form a standard of 
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much wisdom ; especially as emanating from a people just mergi 
from a state of the moet degrading dovaty and yan $ "ae 
a knowlege of the country will inform your Honorable House 
that the people subscribe to them with cheerfulness, and that they 
are administered with security. 

Your Petitioner cannot refrain, in calling the attention of your 
Honorable House to their laws, from alluding to their enactments 
respecting the abolition of slavery, because they are so much in 
unison with all the views of those enlightened, zealous, and hu- 
mane men in this country, whose exertions, in the same cause, 
have happily been attended with so much success. It is a subject 
of exultation for them to find that a people, whose interests and 
habits were wedded to such a system, have at once given way to 
the bias of reason and humanity, and have given the most effective 
blow to it, whilst they have pointed out a practical manner of 
eradicating it, with a respect for property and with a regard to the 
rights of individuals. The whole character of the institutions of 
Columbia bespeak the best intentions, and the country, in adopting 
forms and ideas very similar to our own, looks to England, as the 
friend of freedom, for its countenance ; and it is disposed to culti- 
vate an interchange of good offices, and to establish a mutual in- 
terest in a common friendship. 

Spain can never re-conquer South America; all the efforts of 
her arms, nay, the combination of a much greater force, could 
only protract the war, but it could never place her again as the 
mistress of the southern hemisphere. Must not, therefore, the 
continuance of hostilities be both inhuman and impolitic? a pre- 
datory warfare, to introduce doubt and uncertainty, must ever be 
attended with painful consequences to the commerce and relations 
of a ner. And your Petitioner would ask, what Spain can 
gain by such a system? not respect for the unnecessary effusion 
of blood, nor love in the country or the world for obstinately resist- 
ing the increase of knowlege, civilization, and happiness, among a 
population of seventeen million of souls. Your Petitioner reminds 
your Honorable House, too, that England, as a commercial country, 
is deeply interested in this subject ; that the delay in recognizing 
the independence of Columbia is attended with risk to our ob- 
taining advantages which others, who, from contiguity and many 
other circumstances, will obtain: as a country marked for its 
generosity and love of freedom it would not be expected that we 
Should be dilatory in such a measure; and it is on all these 
accounts 

That your Petitioner humbly implores your Honorable House 
to make representations and to use your most strenuous 
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efforts to induce His Most Gracious Majesty to recognize 
Columbia, as a free and independent state,—that our com- 
merce may increase with its prosperity, and that our 
industry may find employment in its riches and wealth,— 


and 





Your Petitioner will ever pray, &c. &c. &c. 


JOHN LOWE. 


London, 5th July, 1823. 
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Sir, 


Tue extraordinary magnitude of the interests, both public and 
private, which are involved in the question now agitated in this 
country with ominous boldness, namely, whether blasphemous 
public attacks on the Gospel of Christ should be punished by legal 
penalties in a Christian land, or not, precludes altogether the ne- 
cessity of any apology, on the part of a minister of that Gospel, 
for interfering forwardly in its discussion. But the apperent liberty, 
which I take in addressing myself to you on this occasion, can be 
explained and justified only by the conspicuous, and, in my opi- 
nion, the seriously erroneous part which you took ina late debate ' 
on it in the Commons House of Parliament. The credit, indeed, 
which your opinions deservedly enjoy among the intelligent mass 
of our fellow-countrymen on some branches of national law and 
policy, renders it most desirable, that the dangerous tendency of 
those which you have thus publicly professed on a subject, above 
all others interesting to every Christian citizen as well as legislator, 
should be shown in a direct communication with yourself, 

At any time, Sir, I should attach the greatest importance to the 
promulgation of these doctrines of yours, because, although their 
fallacy will always be easily apprehended by the wise, the virtuous, 
and the well-educated part of the community, they appeal power- 
fully, under a seducing exterior, to those other large classes of the 
people, the shallow-minded on the one hand, and the ill-disciplined 
inquirers on the other. ‘There-is one circumstance, however, pre- 
vailing at the present time, which stamps them with unusual peril. 
They form an almost integral portion of a certain ostentatious 
political and religious creed, exclusively denominated LIBERAL, 


* Occasioned by the presentation of a petition from Mary Ann Carlile, 
by Joseph Hume, Esq. March 26th last. 
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which is assured to distinguish a large and too popular a union of 
public men amongst us. | say foo popular, Sir, not because I 
dislike this assumed title of the party in itself, but because I think 
it, as employed to designate that party, most mischievously misap- 
plied. Liberality, I willingly admit, is a word which always will 
be, and always ought to be, of attractive power. In its genuine 
and legitimate signification, as applied to public principles, it 
means that wise aud benevolent respect for all the inalienable and 
protective rights of men in society, which is always inseparable 
from a state of enlightened Christian civilisation. It means the 
principle of founding the good order and happiness of men in 
communities, on this enlarged respect for their rights, their well- 
ascertained and well-regulated feelings and opmious. It im- 
plies, also, of course, as essentially connected with this exalted 
philanthropy, a readiness on the part of all who profess its prin- 
ciples, to assist in purifying and elevating these feelings and 
opinions, by striving to make mankind intelligent and virtuous, 
self-reepected, and mutually esteemed. It implies, moreover, 
a determined opposition to every species of disunion and 
oppression, whether springing from popular faction or despo- 
tic rule; but, above all, it requires a conscientiously-felt obliga- 
tion to uphold the steady influence of genuine Christianity, 
as the great sovereign protector of all that mild and moral peace, 
and knowledge, and order, without which no true social freedom or 
happiness can exist in the world. But, Sir, if such be what I 
understand by liberality of sentiment with reference to the best 
means of promoting the welfare of societies, I am of course sorry 
to say, that the public creed, of which your opinions, now about 
to be reviewed, form a conspicuous part, assumes this attractive 
title, as its watchword, under a meaning of a very different cha- 
racter. The wisest of England’s practical philosophers has ob- 
served, that ‘‘ there is a superstition in avoiding superstition ;”* 
and the mischievous tendencies of a kindred extreme are now well 
illustrated by the conduct of many of your associates in this creed, 
by the singularly perverse manner in which what are called liberal 
principles are advocated by these their greatest admirers. ‘The 
spirit of illiberality, and of the narrowest intolerance, has indeed 
deeply infected all their councils and conduct. In the earnestness 
of their blind pursuit after visionary novelties, they calumniate ex- 
perience, however valuable, and depreciate philanthropists who 
respect it, however successful their practice. In the giddy and 
contemptuous confidence, therefore, of their untried career, 
while they are professing to be the almost inspired teachers of 


* Lord Bacon’s Essays. 
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liberal renovation, they are found quite unequal to that calm, and 
single-hearted, and steady inquiry, which alone can reach or com- 
prehend the solid foundations of public happiness. Magnanimously 
to regenerate, as they profess, by bealmg what is divided, or im- 
proving what is defective, they think it necessary, unsparingly, to 
slander and destroy. ‘They exemplify the tolerant spirit of mild 
amelioration by outrageously persecuting all the established au- 
thorities of society; and in their eager pursuit of some cxalted 
state of social order which is to banish, for the most part, wrong 
and wretchedness from the world, they scruple not, at least to foe 
ment present disorder, and generally neglect, as a secondary object, 
all that right discipline of the heart of the community, which alone 
can guaranty its permanent peace. They mark, in short, their 
respect for the rights and welfare of mankind, by carrying desola- 
tion into the only hitherto successful securities of civil freedom as 
well as of civil obedience. But these are the political corruptions 
of modern liberality, and my business is with a far more important 
branch of its aberrations, { see that it professes to view, with 
calm allowance, the intrusion of the Infidel scoffer into the sanc- 
tuary of the Gospel amongst us, and reproaches the Christian law 
with persecution which bids him, at his peril, to keep his blas- 
phemies, and the ruin which they engender, to himself. 1] feel 
therefore that, in reference to this most alarming feature at least, 
it must be considered and treated as a great and noxious moral he- 
resy, and that the principles which it thus sanctions, and to which 
you, Sir, have linked your reputation, are rendered the more dan- 
gerous by the perverted popularity of its name. 

Happily, Sir, the legality of prosecuting blasphemous attacks 
on the Holy Scriptures is a question not now open to discussion 
between us. ‘The constitutional law of England has taken under 
its protecting zxgis (if I may be permitted humanly and reverently. 
80 to speak) that all-gracious revelation of .God’s will, under which 
this country has long enjoyed a singular share of the blessings of 
moral freedom. Yet, although nothing appears, at this present 
day, a more clearly established rule of our law, than that which 
declares Christianity to be “a part and parcel” of itself, the rea- 
son, and even the intelligibility, of this its favorite dictum, are rudely 
and ignorantly questioned by those with whom you are in the habit 
of acting ir public life. The name and reputation, moreover, of the 
illustrious judge who first, from the judicial bench, emphatically 
stamped it with the authority of a perpetual precedent, have been 
slanderously assailed in order still further to discredit its influence. 
He, who brought with him to the judgment-seat the fear and the 
knowlege of God, coupled with ‘the wisdom befitting his station, 
im a most eminent degree, he, in. speaking of whom, one of the 
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most learned and modernly liberal + writers of the day has de- 
manded, ‘ who would dare to dispute the integrity, the erudition, 
or the wisdom of Sir Matthew Hale ?”’.—-he, in short, whose me- 
mory will ever be justly venerable in the annals of England’s juris- 

, is now. denominated weak and arbitrary, because he 
established blasphemy as a civil crime. But, Sir, the same excel- 
lent judge also spoke, with dispraise, of “a certain restlessness and 
nauseousness of men in what they have, and a giddy humor after 
something that is new, possibly upon no other account but because 
itis new :” and the authority of such a man must be unpopular 
with all those self-sufficient and shallow’ disturbers, who, under 
the absurd pretext of reforming the evils, are perseveringly harassing 
the peace, and interrupting the otherwise progressive improve- 
ments of these advancing times. A word or two, however, 1 may 
be permitted to say, before I proceed, in defence of this calum- 
niated rule of British law.—You, Sir, surely cannot require to be 
reminded that religion is the basis, the sanction, and the chief sup- 
port of alk enlightened human legislation. It cannot be necessary 
to recal to your recollection that, in fact, human law, as the pro- 
tector of suciety against all great and universally acknowledged 
crime, is only required at all, in order to restrain those whose 
hearts refuse obedience to the divine law. It cannot, therefore, for a 
moment be forgotten by you, that, independently of the influence of 
religion upon the human conscience, the wisest as wellas the severest 
of the laws of man would be, as social guardians, feeble and almost 
powerless. You must feel, with all other men of common. ex- 
perience, that neither your property nor your life could enjoy the 
security even of a day, under the sole protection of worldly terror. 
You know, besides, that the shrewdest and most accomplished pro- 
fessors of your favorite economy have subscribed to the soundness 
of these views. ‘The authority of religion” (says Adam Smith*) 
“is superior to every other authority; the fears which it suggests 
conquer all other fears.” Absolutely depending, then, upon reli- 
gious principle for its necessary efficacy as all civilized human law 
confessedly does, is there any thing unreasonable or unintelligible 
in a Christian state so acknowledging this dependence, as to make 
the injunction of outward respect at least, for God’s revealed will, 
a part of its own legal code? Is there any thing absurd or dero- 
gatory in a nation’s thus reverently attempting to identify submis- 
sion to God’s laws with submission to its own; any thing impo- 
politic or inconsistent in so holy and valuable a union—a union, 
we humbly trust, whence proceeds all the glory which irradiates an 
English tribunal of justice, and all the moral subordination which 


* « Philopatris Varvicensis.” * Wealth of Nations. 
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ennobles. English society? Can there be any thing, either wrong 
or visionary, in human jurisprudence thus endeavoring to purify 
its own often turbid current, by joining itself, as closely as possible, 
to the crystal streams which issue from the hallowed fountain- 
head of all its authority? -Or, Sir, must we be so entirely self- 
dependent, so entirely liberal, so decidedly manly in all our patrio- 
tie feelings, as to disdain that help and blessing of the Almighty, 
which would appear to be properly solicited by this public confes- 
sion of the nation’s sole dependence upon his word and will for 
all its greatness and all its happiness ?—1Is it any abatement. of the 
dignity or the utility, or any infringement of the just limits of hu- 
man law, to tell the reckless and apostate profligate, that he cannot 
insult or vilify the acknowledged religious faith of his country, 
without most criminally violating a main provision of those 
laws, which are good for nothing without its presiding and protect- 
ing spirit? In truth, Sir, there could be no greater solecism in 
the civilised world, than the disunion of religion and law, of re- 
ligious and civil obedience. Every infringement (I repeat it) of 
a just and necessary human enactment, is a positive infringement of 
the law of God; and, though it be not punished here in the direct 
ebaracter of such an infringement, it evidently could not exist-at all, 
if God’s will were conscientiously obeyed. The maintenance of 
universal reverence for the divine authority must therefore be the 
primary object, not only of all ecclesiastical, but of all sound civil 
government in the world. 

It is from hence that the union between church and state (that 
much misunderstood, and grossly calumniated constitutional prin- 
ciple) derives all its reason and all its weight. ‘The state cherishes 
and protects religion, because religion is, as above stated, the 
main source of the state’s welfare, the great stay and security of 
all its use, as a wisely-devised engine of social happiness. ‘The 
state im its general character, as the law in its particular applica- 
tion, pays this homage, feeble indeed though it be, to the “ King 
of kings” and “ Lord of lords,” in reverential acknowledgment 
of his supreme dominion, in the humble hope also that his sovereign 
protection will ever bless it. Christianity, accordingly, being the 
religion of this land, the state has united with itself the purest 
form of it which has ever yet existed; and thus declared its own en- 
tire subordination to the rule of Him at whose decree “ nations and 
empires rise and fall, flourish and decay.” So indispensable, in- 
deed, and so much a matter of necessity is this sacred connexion 
between the church and state, between religion and just govern- 
ment, that its existence (though attended with less beneficial de- 
grees of influence) is even independent of its formal establishment 
by constitutional law. And doubtless, Sir, in America herself, 
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wherever social happiness is most advanced, and civil and moral 
order most effective, thete religion will, of necessity, -be found 
reigning in her highest comparative power. Christianity, then, f 
cannot help thinking, ought to be, and must be, a “ part and par- 
cel” of the law and of the state of Christian England; and | am 
somewhat proud therefore to profess myself ready, notwithstanding 
the formidable sarcasms of free-thinking reformers, cheerfully to 
risk all the credit which | may enjoy among my friends for the pos- 
session of common sense, and virtuous feelmg, upon my full com- 
prehension, and my most unqualified approval, of this wise and 
worthy alliance. 

But to proceed. It will easily be inferred from what I have 
already said, that | consider the defence of the prosecution and 
punishment of public blasphemy, or of open vilifications of the 
holy Gospel, and of its divine Author, to rest upon those very 
same grounds, on which are established the propriety and necessity 
of all other just legal punishments. I consider indeed the inflic- 
tion, both of public and private injury perpetrated by the blas- 
phemer, to be of the most serious and aggravated nature. — I will 
take it for granted in this place, (intending hereafter to state my 
reasons) that the religious principles of very many amongst the 
mass of mankind, may be, without much difficulty, perverted by 
the bold and ingenious scoffer. Does it require then, let me ask, 
any extensive or singular power of comprehension to see the im- 
mense public evils which such a perversion of principle, in propor- 
tion to the degree of its prevalence, must necessarily produce ? 
I insist no farther, generally, upon the sovereign power of religion 
as the only effectual regulator of the human heart and conduct. 
I dwell no more, at any length, upon the inseparable counexion 
of her influence with the enjoyment of any steady or lasting public 
peace. A person who cannot see the truth of these things, as 
general propositions, is invulnerable to all reason. Rather, Sir, let 
us notice one specimen, at least, of the practical detail of mischief. 
Where then, among such as have abandoned the Gospel, are we to 
look for the binding sanctity, and the security of those oaths which 
depend entirely on a reverential belief of it in the persons who 
take them? How could public justice ever safely determine with 
the aid of the Gospel sanction alone, between the assertions of infi- 
del and believing witnesses? When called upon to judge between 
infidel parties themselves, supported on all sides by testimony of a 
similar character, she must indeed be nearly bereft of her necessary 
power of discriminating truth; since no religious restraint could, 
m any such case, operate to check the perpetration of the grossest 
mutual iniury by the most audacious of mutual falsehoods.’ A 


'} read as follows in the Morning Chronicle report of Mr. Ricardo’s 
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judicial oath, new both in form and spirit, might indeed be enacted 
for the use of these apostates; yet | am weak enough, I confess, 
not to be able to see the security of any such possible resource. I 
cannot separate, in my mind, the feeling of true honor, that is, the 
love of virtue and moral justice, from that religious couscience 
which God first implanted in man as its fountain, And such a 
conscience must, of course, be an utter stranger to the heart of 
him who can scoffingly spurn at, and vulgarly calumniate, the reli- 

ion of his* education and his country; more especially, when 

t religion gives the only positive assurance of a resurrection and 

future judgment which has ever yet been vouchsafed to mankind, 
But, Sir, what a perilous vacancy of spirit must, in every case, 
ensue hetween the rejection of the Gospel sanctions and the recep- 
tion of any substitute for them by the seduced unbeliever! Into 
what a condition of entire moral darkness, and of dire exposure, in 
the mean time, must he be plunged! And, in truth, how few of 
these fallen beings, weak, and unstable, and presumptuous, as they 
always are in themselves, will ever settle in any species of religious 
belief at all, or in any, at best, that will be powerful enough to 
fetter their consciences with a feather’s weight! Yet the whole 
time of this their wild and unnatural emancipation from the neces- 
sary controls of the heart, is, as far as their power of mischief 
extends, a season of public peril. Society, with all its blessings, 
lies open to their remorseless ravages ; and nothing, which it 
sacred, can long appear so to those, who have thus publicly re- 
nounced the first principles which bind it together, and upon which 
the whole of its present system of social securities is founded. 

_ [have already observed, that the believer in the Gospel alone 
can entertain any well-grounded expectation of a future resurrec- 
tion and judgment. But it would be a mere indulgence in trite 
and palpable observation to dwell at all upou the indissoluble 
connexion which subsists between this belief and the right dis- 
charge of all human obligations, public as well as private. 

There is another, though a less important view, under which the 


speech on the late debate; “ A witness was asked, before an oath was ad- 
ministered to hin, if he believed in a future state? If he had the honesty to 
say he did not, his oath was not taken, and precisely for the reason which 
made his testimony valuable, because he was an honest man and would not 
be guilty of a falsehood !!!" Could this be meant as a reflection upon the 
law for making the belief in a future state an indispensable condition of the 
reception of judicial testimony? Or was it intended to be what, in fact, it 
is, such a forcible representation of the comparative degrees of moral turpi- 
tude and public mischief attending the different conduct in a Court of Jus- 
tice of the dissembling and the audacious Infidel, as must at once demor- 
strate the inveterately disorganizing tendency of their common opinions? 
'The most notorious of modern blasphemers has declared, that up to 


a very late period of his youth, he continued to he enthralled by reverence 
for the Bible. 
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open blasphemer must be considered as a great social criminal, 
which may, perhaps, harmonize better with the too exclusively 
rated habits of thinking and reasoning of modern reformers. 

ontesquieu says" “ Moins la religion sera réprimante, plus les lois 
civiles doivent réprimer.” very additional relaxation, in fact, of 
the religious principle of a people, imposes a necessity for addi- 
tional strictness and severity on the part of those criminal laws 
which govern and restrain them. He, therefore, whose aim and 
endeavor it is to destroy the influence of the national religious 
faith, is doing the utmost which the most decided traitor to his 
country can do, to bring it under the rule of despotic harshness of 
legislation. The exchange, indeed, of the mild and the blessed con- 
trol of rightly-informed consciences for that of the iron terrors 
of rigid law, would doubtless, Sir, be a miserable and an insecure 
one ; but the evil passions which the Gospel now restrains, must, 
if released from its power, be kept in subjection by such a substi- 
tution, or even the form of society would fall asunder. The hulks 
and the gibbet are indeed provided for the punishment of. those 
criminals, who, before they incur the guilt for which they are con- 
demned to suffer, forget or swerve from, as well as for those who, 
previous to their crimes, have denied absolutely the covenant of 
their God. While, however, religious belief is only practically 
dormant, not entirely extinct and abandoned, mercy may Conscien- 
tiously delight herself in the extensive exercise of her beavenly 
prerogative. But the justice of Rhadamanthus alone can protect 
society against the infidel criminal. He has no satisfactory pledge 
of reformation to offer, because in his heart repentance can no 
secure resting-place, no congenial asylum. Hence, Sir, at least from 
the operation of the same principle, arises the reason of that great 
truism, no where so well understood as in this favored land, that ra- 
tional liberty can flourish only in conjunction with true religion. 1 say 
true, because where too much dependence is placed upon the obser- 
vance of mere forms and ceremonies, to the depreciation of moral 
practice, society cannot afford to lose any of the securities of the 
strictest law. I need not extend the limits of my letter by any 
attempt to illustrate this great principle in detail. ‘The different 
degrees of decision and vigilance observed in the administration, 
even of our present laws, in religious and profane districts, and 
local states of society, will bring home familiarly to every one’s 
conviction the universality of its application, and its truth, The 
‘apostle of infidelity, therefore, is the apostle of despotism or of 
anarchy. Nocalm, well-regulated enjoyment of moral and manly 
freedom can exist under the withering influence of his system. 


? De l’Esprit des Loix. 
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And musta free community, then, submit torpid and powerless, 
to see ruffian attacks made upon the purest and only unfailing 
source of all its boasted social superiority? Must its own feeble- 
ness, or senseless forbearance, thus hurry it to its own destruction? 
—thus doom it, by some fatal and cruel’ necessity, to cherish the 
seeds of dissolution. within itself? This cannot be; common 
sense speaks volumes against it. Every free community must 
possess, and must exercise the power of self-protection against the 
monstrous enemy of its entire welfare. 1 do not say, indeed, that 
it should wield such a power wantonly or harshly. “ Poenaad 
paucos, metus ad omnes perveniat,”* is the admirable rule of law 
recommended by the grea’ Roman statesman; but the fearless 
and certain infliction of legal punishment in cases of audacious 
blasphemy, would infallibly confine the poisonous weed to the 
dark and putrid corners in which alone it can ever generate. 

Such an intrepid vigilance of the law, moreover, would be the 
best preservative of its own character, as well as of its country. 
When the sad necessity for that determined spirit of repression, of 
which I have been speaking, should, at any time arrive, what reply 
could be made to reproaches levelled against the former remiss- 
ness of duty which alone may have produced it? Beccaria wisely 
says,* “Lhe punishment of crimes caunot be just, if the laws 
haye not endeavored to prevent them by the best means which 
times and circumstances would allow.” But the maintenance of 
religion’s influence im society is the surest of all méans of pre- 
venting them. What then (I repeat it) shall be said of those laws, 
whose former carelessness, in regard to the support of this m- 
fluence, may have rendered a present severity indispensable ? 

It would be mere waste of time, Sir, to speak at any length, of 
the enormous extent of private injury, more especially so called, 
for the perpetration of which overt blasphemy stands justly ex- 
posed to public punishment. Whether you consider the ruin in- 
flicted upon its seduced victims themselves, or the serious evils 
which many other individuals, relatives and neighbours, will al- 
ways suffer, in necessary worldly imtercourses with them, from 
their loss of the restraining principle, you must admit, that the se- 
ducers, under whose arts they have fallen, introduce an incalcula- 
ble mass of misery into the sanctuaries of private life. Without, 
however, imposing upop our imaginations the difficult task of con- 
ceiving the habitually guilty and destitute state of mind of the 
apostate blasphemer, we may readily appreciate the extent of these 
injuries inflicted upon others, We may easily picture to ourselves 
some likeness of what our own social condition would be, if we 


' Cicero pro Cluentio, 
2 In his celebrated treatise “ Dei Delitti delle Pene.” 
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should ever become surrounded by. infidel neighbours in the com- 
mon walks of life. Wemay, without difficulty, imagime the feel- 
ing of sorrowful estrangement, and of fearfyl solitude, by whieh, 
in such a case, we should be perpetually harassed. We should in- 
deed be deprived of the enjoyment derived from the exercise of 
many of the best affections, as well as of all the best securities of 
social life. We might doubtless pity, in its character of human, 
misery, and offer to relieve, the wretchedness of the unbeliever’s, 
unmitigated temporal afflictions, but we could scarcely sympathise, 
in any respect, with one, who had renounced the closest tie which: 
binds Christians together, and scorned the best consolation which 
we should bave it in our power to bestow. In short, between the 
true Christian and the obdurate scoffer, a line of impassable alie- 
nation exists, severing the nearest and dearest bonds ef humanity ; 
and he, who lives among such persons, must, like the stricken set- 
tler in a land of scowling savages, lead a life of habitual selfish- 
ness, suspicion, and alarm. “ In primis enim tollitur humanz socie- 
tatis conjunctis, tollitur innocentia, tollitur alieni abstinentia.”* God 
grant, Sir, that no part of English society may ever be brought to 
this state of forbidding barbarism by the mischievous refinements of 
any sciolist innovators upon its old standard moral feelings! God 
grant, that the laws of this Christian nation may always remain 
strong evough to prevent the least approach to so ruthless a con- 
summation ! God grant, that neither our children, nor our servants, 
may ever see the base enticements of infidelity offered to them, 
with impunity, as articles of common traffic, in England; nor ever 
witness disgusting libels upon their Redeemer dispersed in this fa- 
vored land of the Bible, with freedom and confidence equal to 
those, with which the Holy Volume itself is happily circulated 
among us! 

Strong, however, as these justifications of the penal punishment 
of open blasphemy, deduced from the extent of the public and 
private injury which it perpetrates, must appear to your discerning 
mind, you give way, it appears, too easily to those popular, but 
untenable notions of the times, which would abolish it altogether. 
You think, doubtless, with them, that such punishment is an unne- 
cessary attempt to vindicate the honor of God, an interference, 
equally presumptuous and feeble, with the self-depending power 
of the eternal Sovereignty. But surely, Sir, you must see, that the 
prosecutions which | am vindicating, attempt not to soar to any 
ministration so exalted, to any dignity so unearthly, as this. They 
invade not, in the least degree, that infinite prerogative of the Al- 
mighty, which every-where, even now, though often in ways un- 
seen by us, maintains his own exclusive dominion, and whi 


' Lactantius “De Vero Cultu,” Lib. 6. 
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sooner or later, will assert it in visible terrors which we can 
scarcely dare to contemplate. They are, on the contrary, nothing 
more than the humble efforts of human power, secondary under 
the power of God, to execute its own proper and delegated office, 
that of governing mankind, if possible, in peace and virtue, during 
their sojourn in this lower world. The authority of God's holy 
revealed will, and the reverence due to it, cannot (as [ have al- 
ready, almost needlessly, shown) be openly renounced and scorned, 
without disturbing the very basis of all this social happiness aimed 
at; and therefore human law, dealing, as it does, with human 
frailties and corruptions, must protect them, for society’s sake, 
by its own penal imterference.- If mankind suffered no present 
injury from the scoffer’s licence, his guilt would lie between him 
and an offended Maker alone. Good men might indeed be grieved 
at, but they would scarcely fall into the presumption of invoking 
human punishment upon it, however desperate its impiety, as long 
as it inflicted no injury upon themselves, their friends, or their 
country. Here, then, Sir, appears again the unerring rule upon 
which I rest all my vindication. Convince me that the audacious 
blasphemer is a harmless innocent iv his social character, and I 
will instantly agree with you im thinking, that, as his crime has 
been committed against Heaven alone, from Heaven alone should 
descend his retribution. 

Then again, Sir, it is said, if the Gospel be of divine origin, as 
the great majority of those who urge the objection, we trust, ge- 
sels believe, it niust ss that mighty power of self-protec- 
tion, which will effectually secure it against every assault of human 
perversity, and will make it rise the stronger in worldly influence 
from every hostile enquiry. I most heartily coincide in the full belief 
of this its holy invincibility. I feel as firmly assured, as I am of 
my own existence, that it will finally reign, in peaceful triumph 
over all those opposing human corruptions which it was sent into 
the world to redeem and to purify. But [ know also with an 
equal certainty, that, although there is a power above which in- 
scrutably and mysteriously conducts it to final victory, the positive 
condition of our state of trial as clearly admits of our discretionary 
reception or rejection of it, as of our submission or disobedience 
to the plainest of the Almighty’s moral laws. ‘The all-seeing Pro- 
vidence of God, we must implicitly believe, works in this world 
by means of the secondary instrumentality of man; and thus, in 
some way or other, “far above out of our sight,” makes our en- 
tire free-agency consistent with the accomplishment of his own 
unerring purposes. ‘The Gospel of the Saviour, with all the 
blessings which attend its faithful belief, and all the miseries which 
follow its denial, is committed, in accordance with this system of 
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vidential government, together with. all the. other gifts of 
Teen. to the aapananen discretion of mau’s free-will, the ex- 
treme perversity of which may therefore, of course, withstand the 
power of its evidence, however strong ; and thus it is made strictly 
to: barmonize with, and to act its most important part in our.es- 
tablished state of trial. In strict conformity with this wise. order 
of things, temptation and evil example are permitted to seduce. the 
disorderly passions of men into a rejection of this holy revelation, 
and thereby to rob Christian communities of a portion .of that 
peace, which its object was to establish aud to perpetuate. . It is 
childish then to argue, that the refulgent truth of the Gospel, power- 
ful as it is, will always sufficiently protect itself against. occa- 
sional infidelity, or Christian countries against the complicated 
evils thereby occasioned. “ It is a grief to a Christian,” (says.a 
celebrated old non-conformist divine), “ to have blasphemous ideas 
presented to his fautasy ; especially when we know the treachery 
of our own hearts, that they are ready to take fire as soon as one 
of these sparks sball fall upon them.”* Even at the very time 
* when inspired Wisdom itself shed its beams of illumination and 
power over the evangelical cause, its own authority informs us, 
that apostacy was Jeft entirely within the professing Christian’s 
power, and that proselytizing infidels might even then, in. comse- 
quence, get the better of his faith. ‘“ ‘Take heed, brethren,” (says 
the apostle to the Hebrews)* “ lest there be in any of you an evil 
heart of unbelief in departing from the living God.” The same 
apostle also, who declared, that “in the last days, there should 
come scoffers, walking after their own lusts,”* gives his own disci- 
ples this exhortation, “ Beloved, beware lest ye also, being led 
away with the error of the wicked, shall fall from your own sted- 
fastness.”* And the Redeemer himself hath spoken of those who 
** for a while believe, and in time of temptation fall away.” 

If, then, it be thus permitted to the wicked agency of man to 
obstruct the progress of the Gospel and its blessings in the world, 
may it not be permitted to his protecting agency to exert any re- 
straining power which it may possess in beneficial counteraction, 
in preventing or removing the profane seductions by which the 
spirit of vil weeks, in curbing and punishing, in short, the anti- 
christian scoffer, as a great social offender At has been foretold 
by the highest authority, that temporal sovereigns should become 
the “ nursing fathers’’® of the church of Christ; and what cas 
the protection of such fathers mean, characterised. as they are by 


* Richard Baxter's “ Saints’ Rest.” 2 C,3, v. 12. 3 2St. Peter, 
c. 3, v. 3. 4 @ St. Peter, c. 3, v, 3. 5 St. Luke, c. 8, ¥ 43. 

6 Isaiah, c. 49, v. 23. 
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the investiture of worldly power, but the right and the will to de- 
fend it, by means of such power, at least against the open assaults 
of virulent'and declared enemies? ‘The age of miraculous inter- 
ferences, Sir, has long passed by, when the wrath of God de- 
scended upon his rebellious re in visible terror, ‘to consume 
them in a moment ;” but still it cannot amount to any thing like 
a presumptuous assumption of the spirit of such mighty interpo- 
sitions, for Christian states even now to protect the name and 
worship of God from open profanation. 

‘ But, Sir, whilst [ gratefully admit, that the native loveliness and 
the eternal truth of the Gospel will always enable it to triumph 
eventually over the most audacious attacks of its enemies, I feel 
also that it may, at the same time, bid defiance to the most inge- 
nious and the most powerfully urged objections which infidel in- 
tellect will ever array against it. ‘Here however, again, its strength 
Was not intended to release mankind from the dangers of its rejec- 
tion, or Christian societies from the obligations imposed by those 
dangers. As we are not all equally raised above the reach of that 
bold power of evil temptation, of which 1 have been speaking, so 
are we not all equally gifted with such an extent of capacity and 
knowledge, as will enable us to withstand successfully the specious 
distortions of infidel ingenuity. These intellectual differences, in 
their infinitely varied degrees, will be attended, at all times, there- 
fore; with proportionate degrees of danger or security; and the 
lower scale of them, aided as it always will be by the congenial 
co-operation of human frailty, will continue, in spite of any pos- 
sible extension or effects of sound popular education, to expose 
multitudes to the successful workings of infidelity’s Satanic wiles, 
It is true, indeed, that the better and brighter cause of truth will 
always be advocated, at least with equal talent, and will thus com- 
bat falsehood, even in worldly warfare, so far at least on equal 
terms. It is well known, however, that evil novelties possess a 
meretricious charm in the eyes of a large and unsafe portion of 
shallow readers, which can never invest the sober and dignified 
defences of truth. The antidote of the latter, therefore, will not 
often find its way into the same hands, much less into the same 
hearts, which may have been deeply tainted by the poison of the 
former. Again then I ask, shall it be argued by any one, knowing 
these things to be true, that the evidences of the Gospel, however 
clear, are, in themselves, all-powerful to keep defection entirely 
from its pale, and that, consequently, Christian laws ought not 
penally to protect the weakest of their subjects from open exposure 
to the specious arts of the proselytizing unbeliever? Such a state 
of legal inertness, however, I feel convinced, as long as our nature 
remains what it is, would be, not only an outrageous, but, from 
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the necessary tendency of all licentious extremes, a fleeting state 
of things. in any free Christian country. Yet the trial, even. of 
this short duration, deplorable as it would be in its effects upon 
religious freedom, as well as fearful in its greater results, is happily 
countenanced by no ambiguity of duty on the part of public justice. 
God has intrusted human authority with the powers necessary to 
govern a corrupt world, in subservience to his eternal laws, and 
where the holy sanctions of his revealed will, with all the invisible 
terrors which entrench them, are disregarded, at least to take care 
that they be not made the open scorn of every ribald apostate, or 
the common butt of attack for every self-exalted “ disputer of 
the world.”' 

But, Sir, it is upon the natural and just hatred entertained by 
all virtuous and enlightened minds against persecution of opinion 
of any kind, and especially religious opinion, that yourself and-your 
friends ground your most popular topic of declamation. And yet, 
strange as it may appear to you, | consider this to be by far the 
most untenable of all your objections to the principles which I 
am vindicating, and that which is clothed with the thinnest veil of 
fallacy. It must be clear to any unprejudiced mind, on the least 
reflection, that when the law punishes direct overt acts of blasphemy 
and rebellion against the religion of the land, it is not punishing or 
taking the least cognizance of mere matters of religious opinion, the 
varieties of which it is far from being absurd enough to hope to 
harmonize. It is the act of wantonly and wickedly traducing, of 
openly depreciating and vilifying, in the very face of the people, 
that national faith which is allowed to be the main bond of their 
allegiance to all law; it is this act only, which prosecutions for 
blasphemy are instituted to punish. You and I, Sir, may entertain 
whatever opinions we please, on any subject, without dread of the 
law. We may not only renounce our God and our redemption ; 
we may hold also that all things ought to be in common among 
Christians, and that we possess, therefore, an equitable right to 
make use of our neighbor’s property ; we may consider infanticide 
as a justifiable expedient; we may look upon polygamy to be mo- 
rally lawful ; and we may consider the most enlightened govern- 
ment, any government indeed but the abortive dream of some pro- 
fligate enthusiast, to be a monstrous system of tyranny. We may 
believe, 1 say, in the justness of any, or all of these startling opi- 


* The public mind has very lately been outraged by the presentation of a 
Petition from a most determined body of infidels at Edinburgh. The Pres- 
byterian authorities of Scotland, it appears, understand their duties and 
discharge them fearlessly. Yet how comes it that the very capital of a pure 
and popular church, being at the same time the favored city of Philosophy 
and Liberality, should be thus profaned ? 
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nions, and the law will never molest us for such belief. But it is 
needless to say, that if we publicly vilify the religious and social 
duties which we have renounced, and preach up our desperate doc. 
trines to the moral ruin of the people, even without actually perpe- 
trating the crimes to which they lead, we do it, and we ought to:do 
it, at ourperil.. The removal of his right belief from the mind of 
any man on any great point of moral obligation, would reconcile 
him to the commission of some proportionably atrocious deed, and 
the law cannot permit the crooked-minded incendiary openly to 
attempt such a removal, A man would; in fact, be guilty of a 
much less injurious offence against society, were he to commit in- 
fant murder, to rob his neighbor, to indulge in bigamy, to engage 
in the most outrageous act of treason against the state, tham he 
would be, if, by poisonous teaching, he were to remove the great 
land-marks of saligitn and loyalty from the hearts of multitudes, 
and thereby to prepare them for the almost conscientious perpetra- 
tion of all these crimes. It must be absurd then to argue, that false 
opinion acted upon ought not to be punished by human law, be- 
cause false opinion, belzeved in only, ts not a proper object of such 
punishment. No man has any right, social or natural, to act 
his opinions, whatever they may be, in any way, whether bp theis 
publication or any other practical enforcement of them, to the 
injury of the peace and good order of the community iv which he 
lives ; and least of all, upon those unhappy opinions which would 
impair human submission to the government of God in the world.' 
In matters of familiar occurrence, the propriety and justice of the 
pition of this principle by our laws have never yet been se- 
riously called in question. Open violation of the Christian sabbath, 
and wanton invocations of the Redeemer’s name, have, for ages, in 
this country, been punished as civil crimes, without any exception 
in faver of their perpetration by those, who may not believe in the 
divine authority of Him whose day and name they thus profane. 
These may indeed be strictly termed religious offences, warring 
against the civil welfare of society, and the infidel may, in the ab- 
stract, and independently of their social relation, conscientiously 
commit them.—Why then should your hberal and benevolent re- 
spect for religious opmion leave such palpable acts of oppression 
as these common punishments of imfidels unredressed? More, 
however, need not be urged on this pot. The general extension 
of such enlightened gereninn as this, would in a short time de- 
ptive the hard-heartedness of illiberality of all its power, and kindly 


* The highest Christian authority has decided this point by a direct pre- 
cedent. The church of Thyatira was censured by the inspired apostle fur 
“ suffering the false Prophetess to teach and seduce.” Rev. 2, v. 20. 
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enable every man soon to enjoy the enviable freedom of doing that 
which marked the time when “ there was no King in Israel,” what- 
ever “ might be right in his own eyes.” ' 

A good deal, Sir, has been said about the great authorities of 
the English church which have declared against religious persecu- 
tion; and God forbid, that these authorities should not be coequal 
ia number with the greatest portion of all that has ever yet been 
pious, intellectual, venerable, and holy in that elevated establish- 
ment! I coincide as fully as yourself, on this subject, with all 
these illustrious men from Jeremy Taylor down to Tillotson and 
Paley, feeling, with the former of them now mentioned, that, in so 
advocating the just rights of conscience, I do not “ —— to in- 
differency.” On the lower ground of policy also, I entirely agree 
with Warburton, believing firmly that ‘‘ Persecution flatters all 
our corrupt passions and prejudices.”* But these great and en- 
lightened divines did not include in their hatred of persecution the 
necessary tolerance, in a Christian land, of gross and public out- 
rages against the Christian worship. ‘They did not mean, by their 
truly liberal respect for conscientious opinion, that every man should, 
in such a country, be at full liberty to make the: Holy Gospel as 
much an object of open contemptuous abuse as the vilest produc- 
tions of human imposture. In boldly asserting the right which 
every man possesses to worship God, unmolested, in his own way, 
they intended not to maintain his right to the entirely contradictory 
privilege of openly and scornfully insulting, at his discretion, the 
religious worship of bis neighbor and his country. The absurd 
and suicidal principle of this climax of liberality, their holy and 
powerful minds never, for a moment, dreamed of advocating ; and 
the entire tenor of their lives and writings contradicts such a calam- 
nious supposition. Paley himself declared (as was well observed 
by that veteran ornament of humanity, Mr. Wilberforce, in the late 
debate) that he “ deemed it no infringement of religious liberty to 
restrain the circulation of ridicule, invective, and mockery on reli- 
gious subjects ;” and even the learned* liberal of the day, before 
quoted, has distinguished “the dauntless inquirer” on ‘the same 
subjects, from the “ shameless scorner.” Such however are not the 
opinions of the great divines of our reformed church only. ‘The 
wisest, and, in every respect, the most unexceptionable lay autho- 
tities of English history, are, if possible, still more explicit in their 
support. Lord Bacon says, * “ ‘The temporal sword is to be drawn 
with great circumspection m matters of religion. We may riot take 


* Judges, c. 17, v. 6. 2 “ Discourses on Church Authority.” 
3 Dr, Parr. + Essays, 
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it up by persecution to force consciences, except it be in cases of 
overt scandal, blasphemy, or mtermixture of practice against the 
state. Milton, the most powerful and (to use a well-understood 
popular term) the most ultra advocate of freedom of conscience in 
religion which this country perhaps ever produced, confines ‘his to- 
leration strictly to conscientious belief founded u Scripture. 
Accordingly, he speaks in language decidedly hostile of opinions 
which are “ evidently” (as he says) “ against all Scripture, both of 
the Old and New Testament.” He calls them “true heresies, or 
rather impieties, wherein a right conscience can have nothing: to 
do ;” and-declares further, that “‘ the works thereof are so manifest, 
that a.magistrate can hardly err in prohibiting and quite remo- 
ving, at least the public and scandalous use thereof,”"—Again, 
when writing in the most determined and /ibera/ spirit against the 
persecution of books, he says, “I deny not but that it 1s of the 
greatest concernment to the church and commonwealth to have a 
vigilant eye how books demean themselves as well as men, and 
thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as 
malefactors. For books are not absolutely dead things, but do 
contain a progeny of life in them, to be as active as that soul was, 
whose progeny they are.”* But, Sir, it is quite superfluous to pro- 
ceed further with these authorities. The universal sentiment of 
the civilized world loudly proclaims, that every conscientious reli- 
gious feeling is entitled, at least, to the decorum of outward respect ; 
and no man, I am convinced, unless the best natural impulses of 
his heart have been strangely distorted, would wantonly insult, how- 
ever he may pity, even the mistaken worship of the devout, though 
“untutored Indian.” Our law, you well know, guards, with pe- 
culier rigor, by its protecting penalties, the sanctity of this noble 
and manly sentiment ; and yet, at the same time, you would wish-us 
to believe, that, although the vulgar scoffer is thus disabled from 
insulting, with impunity, the most erroneous worship which is tole- 
rated in this land of freedom, he ought to be allowed to insult, even 
with boastful mockery, the most earnestly and deeply-cherished 
truths of the entire national faith itself.* 


* “Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes.” 

* “Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.” 

3 An Hon. Baronet, Sir Francis Burdett, is reported, in the late parlia- 
mentary discussion, to have offered a singular illustration of the justness of 
his opposition to the anti-blaspitmous prosecutions then complained of. 
“ The Author of that very religion” (the Morning Chronicle makes him say) 
“which was now to be protected by severe punishments, was put to death 
for conduct similar to that which was now so severely reprobated by the 
Attorney-General!!!” I am most happy, I confess, not to be able to recog- 
nise any such similarity. I remember also that the blessed “ Author” whose 
conduct on earth is here so strangely compared, was accredited by “signs 
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There is only one other objection, Sir, urged by yourself and 
your friends against anti-blasphemous prosecutions, which I think 
entitled to any formal notice. You tell us that such prosecutions 
invariably tend to give the libels which they attack increased circa- 
lation and increased influence, and that the Jaw therefore, in prose- 
cuting them, aggravates, with mischievous perversity, the very evil 
which it is laboring to prevent. We are told, in short, that its own 
exertions, in this mistaken contest, always recoil on itself; the 
enemy, with which it vainly grapples, being either too strong or 
too airy for its grasp. All this, | admit, were it as true as it is 
confidently urged, would amount to an argument of resistless 
weight, at least against those means of prevention which the law at 
present employs; but its facts are partly false, and the inferences, 
which it implies, are wholly so. 1 do not mean to deny that the 
prosecution and punishment of a blasphemous publication will add 
to its notoriety for a time, and stimulate many individuals, under 
the influence of many different feelings, to peruse it. But it is 
most strange to suppose, notwithstanding the acknowledged per- 
verse tendencies of human nature, that a book which suffers under 
the pronounced anathema of the law on account of its impurity, 
and the very possession of which affixes a stigma, or at least a sus- 
picion, upon the possessor, in the eyes of all good men, will ‘ever 
circulate, on the whole, to as great an extent, as it would have cir- 
culated, if it had been left freely to wind its slimy path and to dis- 
seminate its subtle poison unbranded, A very large portion of the 
new readers of sentenced blasphemies are attracted to them by cu- 
riosity alone, and | appeal to yourself, Sir, most confidently, to 
know, whether you do not believe the gratification of such curiosity 
to be entirely consistent with the utmost disgust at what it may be 
thus tempted to become acquainted with? I am quite sure, indeed, 
that any temporary increase in the circulation of convicted infidel 
libels does not take place, generally speaking, among those who 
are the most likely to suffer from their contact; and that where- 
ever they do, in consequence of the notoriety produced by their 
punishment, fall into the hands of the tolerably educated poor, or 
the intelligent mechanic, the only, or at least, the principal effect of 
the mark which they bear of public proscription will be, to quicken 
and direct their reader’s capacity and inclination to discover their 
sophistries and their guilt, Thus, although the additional notoriety 
given them by the sound of the law’s lash may, occasionally, for a 
time, obtain for them increased circulation, it can never, to any 


and wonders and inighty deeds ;” and that, in direct deference to the very 
oly 


appointment of that revelation which was then the reverenced belief 
oF his country, He came, as He himself declared, “ not to destroy, but to fulfil” 
its law. ; 
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dangerous extent, obtain for them increased influence, even for the 
same short time only. If it has stamped them as plague-spots in 
the eyes of many of those who might never have heard of at 
alt but for their prosecution, and if it has greatly stimulated the wish 
atid the power of others of their additional readers to detect their 
deceptions, you will agree with me m thinking that it cannot have 
tended very alarmingly to vate the evil dispositions of that part 
of the remainder of aheue thes newly attracted to them, who may 
have been already the active enemies of the laws both of God and 
man. 
But, Sir, even supposing it to be granted that additional circula- 
tion among the people may give them some additional power of 
mischief, for the same reasons which made their first circulation 
dangerous, the infliction of the law, whenever it is firmly adminis- 
tered, must and does arrest the course of their future progress, after 
this first impulse given by sudden notoriety 1s exhausted. What- 
ever the thoughtless advocates of their impunity may maintain, 
the terrors of present punishment will lly prevail over the 
audacity of their authors and abettors. The crown of martyrdom 
never was, and never can be, an object of ambition to the cold 
of the selfish infidel. New editions of them, in the face of 
a@ rigid sentence, will scarcely ever be hazarded, even if the base 
of immediate gain should sometimes get the better of perso- 
fears in stimulating to the disposal of the wretched stock of them 
remaining upon hand. The firm administration of the law will also 
eventually prevail in checking the publication of other similar 
libels, as well as in obstructing the operation of those already pub- 
lished and denounced. In short, the usual effects of all just crimi- 
nal punishment, experienced from the first organization of society, 
cannot, I feel convinced, be suspended and paralysed in favor of 
direct rebellion against God, and the open violation of the most 
indispensable of social duties. ‘The fear of temporal punishment 
cannot here alone cease to act. If so, the determined infidel 
becomes, at once, a destroying monster in society. The dread of 
future retribution he is entirely exempt from, and the apprehension 
of t punishment serves only to irritate his thirst of mischief. 
What more than this can possibly be said in defence of the enact- 
ment of the extremest means of legal coercion against him and his 
deeds? And yet to such enactment does your deprecation of any 
restraining punishment of overt acts of blasphemy necessarily lead. 
But, Sir, 1 wish to speak plainly, aud hope 1 shall be pardoned for 
doing so. In my conscience, | believe the reasoning which ends 
in this conclusion to be the most fallacious, as well as the most in- 
jurious of all the various abortions of the liberal ferment of the day. 
Even, however, if I could, for a moment, feel doubtful as to the 
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salutary preventing effects of the legal penalties in question between 
us, [ would enhootatingly follow the dictate of that first natural 
impulse which must animate every virtuous and uoprejudiced mind. 
I never could bring myself to believe that the old connexion be- 
tween the “ utile” and the “‘ honestum,” in social lations, must 
be abandoned in necessary tolerance of the vite, or Some 
things, I admit, of minor consideration, are right, which are, not- 
withstanding, occasionally, for the strongest reasons, not expedient ; 
but the sacred obligation of maintaining unimpaired the corrective 
influence of religion in every civilized community, never can be 
compromised in deference to any worldly policy, however bigh in 
its pretensions, or to the dread of any RE Ea ha 
powerful and relentless. Here the broad and the right line of duty 
is clearly marked out to the Christian legislator. Here is pre- 
sented to him a great social crime, which, in common with all other 
such offences, he is bound unbesitatingly to repress. Let him 
then do his duty, in fearless disregard of that unsound i 
which would persuade him that the tame toleration of wickedness 
is, in this case, or im any case, useful to society. God, and all the . 
best feelings of man, will ever be on his side; and making allowance 
for the uncontrollable occasional excesses of human corruption, it 
woald be impiety as well as folly to doubt of his final triumph." 


* Since the above pages were written, Mr, Hume has ventured, in his ee 
in Parliament, to bestow a vehement eulogy on the moral character of the 
chief blasphemer of the day: I do not deny that, in consequence of his pos- 
sessing, either a fortunately calm natural temperament, or a t 
sense of the necessity of attaching some appearance of moral credit to his 
opinions, or, still more probably, in consequence of his unconscious retention 
ofa stubborn remnant of the repudiated boliness of infant instruction, he 
may not be guilty of what is commonly understood by a personally immoral 
course of life. Butis it no immorality, 1 would ask, actually to hold up sca 
odium and scorn the most sacred institutions of his country, and to A 
with the boldest obstinacy, to erase from the hearts of his countrymen all 
reverence fur that great revelation of divine law, upon their belief in the 
truth of which their earliest and latest sense of the heinousness of all sin is built # 
But there appears to be no merciful consideration for the yielding frailties of 
others in this cold and callously moral infidel teacher. He calmly makes use 
of his own boasted virtuous eminence, to add force to his attacks upon the first 
basis of all moral obligation, to assist him in raising from what he deems am 
worthy bondage, every fierce aud sensual passion of man. Yet I would fain 
hope (as above suggested) that this man’s hardy eulogist is not entirely mis- 
taken, and that some sparks of the purer sensibilities of earlier and better days, 
still linger in his heart. I cannot forget, that the noblest of poets makes 
pr of created beings, even ia the very moment of hiscruellest sedactions, 
manifest 
‘* Signs of remorse and passion to behold 
The fellows of his crime ;” 

makes him 
“ melt-at the harmless innocence” 
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I have now, Sir, briefly reviewed the principal points of differ- 
ence between us, upon a most important subject, and trust, that 
while I have freely combated your opinions, I have not manifested 
the least departare from that respect which is due to your station, 
your talents, and your character. The only unpleasant feeling with 
which I conclude this letter is a fear, lest the great and almost self- 

ing cause which I have undertaken to vindicate, should lose 
rather than gain by the exertions of its advocate. 1 cannot permit 
myself to entertain any fear of being supposed, for a moment, by 
any one who does me the honor to attend to what | have written, 
the enemy of free, and respectful, and rational inquiry into the 
origin of the Christian faith. The true believer must ever, with the 
greatest and purest spirits of former and later ages, wish for, and 
court such an inquiry, Its event always has been, and always will 
be, with those who pursue it in singleness of heart, the triumph of 
the Gospel; whilst the peculiar temper and talents which it requires 
will, at all times, secure even those unfortunate minds which it may 
fail to convince, from condescending to disorderly and blasphemous 
attacks against religious and social peace. A true Christian holds 
that such free inquiry is, under God, the surest protection of his 
charch. His own understanding has been convinced by it, whilst 
his heart has been spiritualized by the truths which it has established 
within him. It has enabled him to attain that “heaven upon 
earth” (as Lord Bacon emphatically terms it) in the enjoyment of 
which, his “ mind moves in charity, rests in providence, and turns 
upon the poles of truth.”* 

But instead of dreading the imputation of hostility to free inquiry 
in religion for conscience sake, i feel the greatest satisfaction in 
knowing that the principles which I have now advocated, are the 
best and securest basis of all religious liberty. Zealot antipathies 
are the true cradle of persecution of all kinds. Let the philosophic 
iufidel degenerate into the insulting blasphemer, and the wounded 
sensibility of the believer will naturally take the alarm, and too often 
hurry him, in the heat of self-defence, far beyond the limits of par- 
donable retaliation and the imposition of necessary restraints. The 
spirit of intolerance, let it be remembered, is not, of necessity, con- 
fined to those who hold the reins of present power. As in politics 
the vehement partizan of democratic faction, so in religion the 
scornful unbeliever, is most intolerant of all opinions but his own. 


of his first victims, and, in the very height of his rebellion against heaven, shed 
“ In spite of scorn 
Tears such as angels weep.” — Paradise Lost. 








* Essays. 
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And happy indeed is it always for the latter, as well as forthe commiu- 
nity at large, when, as is now the case in this country, Truth sits én- 
throned upon an elevation too high, both in purity and station, for the 
reach of his attacks, an elevation which exalts ‘her far above 
little necessity of doing more than occasionally sweeping away the 
most forward of the many assailants who fret and exhaust themselves 
round her base. The church of England, Sir, is this- pillar of 
Christian truth amongst ourselves, and being such, is the great 
security, the commen protectress of all our boasted religious 
freedom. Remove her from the eminence which she now happily 
occupies, and even the miserable blasphemer on the one band, as 
well as the conscientious dissenter on the other, would soon have 
to look back, with the bitterest regret, upon her departed reign of 
benignity and peace. The ceaseless and unchristian enmity mavi- 
fested, in various quarters, towards this venerable national establish- 
ment, is, for these reasons, not only one of the most wicked, but 
one of the most irrational features of modern liberality, Yet, she 
performs public services for which she never can hope to be for- 
given. She stands unyieldingly ‘‘ between the dead and the living,” 
and stays the united plagues of infidel corruption and reforming de- 
solation. She preaches honorable and Christian attachment to the 
state which, through her, connects itself with the Gospel, and to the 
sovereign who is her earthly head ; “ justly valuing herself” now 
(as she did in the time of Adam Smith) upon the “ unexceptionable 
loyalty of her principles.”* She performs these services, which, 
next to the pure spiritual blessings flowing from her ministrations, are 
her highest titles to honor. But they are inexpiable offences in the 
sight of her many calumniators, from the infidel republican down to 
the self-conceited and shallow regenerator, Hence spring those 
acrimonious and wretched detractions which assail her from ever 
poisoned corner of the land, and which it must be the earnest wis 
of every fiiend of his country that she may long, very long, esteem 
it to be her pride and her glory to deserve. 

But, Sir, while 1 rest conscientiously assured, that the principles 
which I have maintained in this letter are those of genuine religious 
freedom, and while I feel, not only indignation at the daring blas- 
phemer, but the utmost scorn (on such an occasion, I trust, not en- 
tirely unpardonable), at the low and degenerate spirit,” wherever it 


1 Wealth of Nations. 

2 It has given considerable pain to every one who hopes and delights 
always to find an elevated soul united with an enlarged and cultivated un- 
derstanding, to see such a man as Mr, Brougham raising his voice in unison 
with this miserable spirit of defamation. He is a conspicuous senator cer- 
tainly, but I speak of him now as a practising barrister only, The vehement 
and most misplaced political diatribe which, in this capacity, he delivered at 
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may dwell, which takes an evil ‘pleasure in depreciating every per- 
son and thing connected with our established national worship, [ 
entertain a firm trust, under Providence, in the effectual power of 
other weapons, far different from those of legal coercion, to main- 
tai the religion, the peace, and the happiness of our common coun- 
try. 1 am bound, indeed, to say, as long as audacious enemies of 
the Gospel continue to infest society, 

« Adsit 

imma 


bat the true friends of religion should ever bear in mind that the 
terrors of the law form a resource only, one always reluctantly 
to be resorted to; and that the security which depends on them 
principally, is equally feeble and base. It is upon “ those laws of 
virtuous education, religious and civil nurture,” of which Milton 
Speaks as “the bonds and ligaments of the commonwealth, the 
pillars and the sustainers of every written statute ;”* it is upon those 
best answers to all infidelity, holy living and temperately-urged 
instruction, that the faith of the Gospel must be vibes 06 universally 
unquestioned reverence amongst us. ‘The opponents, still more, 
if possible, than the advocates of the legal punishment of blasphemy, 
are bound to push forward and exemplify, in their own persons, the 
spirit of this great moral and religious reformation, It is the only 

tion which, believing as they do in the attainable self-preserv- 
mg strength of human nature, they are willing to afford society against 
the most corrupting and most dangerous of its occasional enemies. 
They must therefore, themselves, as faithful and Christian patriots, 
perceive and act upon the absolute necessity of endeavoring to dis- 


Cipline the public heart into a moral power of effectually resisting 


every anti-christian and disorganizing seduction. They must firmly 


the late Durham trial, against the church of England, and which has since 
been printed and widely circulated, will not soon be forgotten, though it scarcely 
ever required to be forgiven.—The Edinburgh Review, that illiber iberal Scotch 
calumniator of English institutions, has triumphantly designated the learned 
panensts eloquence on that occasion as “terrible! /” Terrible indeed a 

more such specimens of it must unquestionably prove, but only to himself. 
Bad taste and bad feeling, prominent as they appear, are the least of its faults. 
When an English barrister condescends to make use of the Bar asa stage 
for the display of insulting invective against any of the institutions of his 
country, ee church ——— he at once degrades its aseuepet dig- 
nity, outrages the sanctity decorum of public justice, and, I feel pain-in 
being compelled to add, proves himself unworthy of that honorable liberty 
of pee confidentially and wisely conceded to the professional station which 
be. Is in society. 


* Horace, lib. 1, Sat. 3. 
* Milton's “Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.” 
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discountenance, wherever it meets them, that absurd, and'most mis- 
chievous, and rebel-featured practice, which now too commonly 
prevails, of taking part agatnst the law with any offender, however 
daring, who may choose to profess himself a martyr to it 
principle. They must teach him to respect it always as a presiding 
tan, a wise and exalted protector, reverend though not infalli- 
le ; mstead of regarding it as a hard task-master, to be obeyed at 
all only with sour reluctance, and, whenever he may please, to be 
resisted in the proud and self-sufficient spirit of superior wisdom. 
They must, in short, to be consistent or rational in their benevo- 
lence, as the professed friends of the greatest mitigation of all ! 
law, thus assist to the utmost of their power, in enabling the com- 
mupity to dispense with its hardest severities. oo 
It is, Sir, I feel assured, under such an enlightened social condi- 
tion, as these real reformations would produce, that the Eng 
constitution, both in charch and state, is caleulated to florish with 
the brightest vigor, to illustrate most conspicuously its natural adapt- 
ation to the most elevated state of civilized freedom. But in its 
progress to this happy developement, through the conflicting tem- 
per of the world, as now existing, it cannot afford to throw away 
the ignobler weapons which ignoble hostility renders necessary to its 
self-defence. It must, indeed, soar above to the regions of more 
perfect day, but it must not divest itsdlf of those protective talons 
which are given it to scare away the base flocks of envious assailants 
in its flight. If the punishment of open blasphemy be one of these 
ignoble weapons, the bold blasphemer alone is responsible for its 
use. Though the temple of the British constitution be, in its high- 
est privileged character, an asylum of pute and unmolested free- 
dom, yet its worst enemies cannot be permitted to work securely 
under the sanctuary of its roof, in the professed destruction of its 
very foundations. 
am aware, Sir, that the principles which 1 have undertaken to 
vindicate, are not only not popular with many evil-ridden fellow- 
countrymen because they support the claims of virtuous authority ; 
but that they have a few opponents also, of the highest character, 
actuated by the most hoorable, though mistaken motives; and I 
deeply lament this circumstance as one unfortunate sign of the times. 
When, however, | look around me, and see the illustrious mass of 
sterling English piety, wisdom, and benevolence which approves 
them, comprising a vast preponderance of all that is holy and ex- 
emplary in private and domestic life, together with an immense pro- 
portion of all that is venerable and praise-worthy, and noble in pub- 
lic life amongst us, | console myself with Bishop Hall, when under 
popular persecution, in exclaiming, ‘“ How safe is it to err in such 


company!” But | feel a higher consolation even than this ; a con- 
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solation which arises. from a deep-seated assurarice that these prin- 
ciples are eternally trae, and that to compromise them would be to 
commit an act of treason against the irreversible laws of God's 
moral government of the world, Moreover, I feel greatly satisfied 
in haying brought them formally before the bar of public judgment, 
because, as I thus believe and know them, on the highest grounds, 
to be true, “ so neither doubt 1], but that as metals-receive the more 
Justre with often rubbing, the more agitation they undergo they will 
appear every day the more glorious. Only, may the good spirit of the 
Almighty speedily dispel all those dusky prejudices from the minds 
of men, which may hinder them from discerning so clear a light.”" 
The gifted influence of that light, the light, I may venture to add, of 
genuine Christian reform, if applied in the firm but gentle spirit 
of Christian wisdom, will illuminate clearly to every vision the true 
path of public happiness, and will effectually accomplish that, 
which, without its aid, the best devised human inventions will always 
attempt in vain, namely, chase away every dark cloud of social evil, 
of every kind which may be permitted, occasionally, to lower over 
the welfare and glory of the English state and nation. 


1 remain, Sir, 
ReSpectfully yours, 
WILLIAM BAILY WHITEHEAD, 


Twiverton Parsonage, May 12th, 1823. 


* Bishop Hall’s Letter to a Friend from the Tower. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tuts Appeal, in its original form, was intended principally for the use of 
the Committees in aid of Spanish and Greek liberty and independence, 
which, at the time of being written (several months ago), were orga- 
nising in London, and other parts of the United Kingdom. The writer is 
desirous of giving to the charges, which it contains, against the French 
Cabinet, and the Holy Alliance, as involving acts both more rare and more 
iniquitous than the common-place efforts of despotism, which usually form 
the topics of parliamentary declamation, or of harangues at public meet- 
ings, an extended circulation and.a durable form. 

n the first impression, for reasons which it is unnecessary here to ex- 
plain, recourse was had to the innocent fiction of representing this narra- 
tive as a translation from the Spanish. The name of the writer was also 
unavowed. It was, however, no part of the object of these proceedings, 
by concealment, to avoid responsibility. If this were wished, it would 
not be practicable. But it was not desired. Charges of so grave and se- 
rious a nature as are here preferred, the writer is perfectly aware, ought 
not to be allowed permanently to rest on authority merely anonymous ; 
and he will, in due time, bring them forward in bis proper name, in an 
enlarged, matured, and he trusts, a more efficient form. Whatever may 
be the fate of right and justice, at the winding up of the contest in the 
Spanish Peninsula, the stigma of inhumanity, affixed by these charges to 
Louis X VIII, and his confederate despots, will be as imperishable as the 
subject to which they relate. , 

In despite of the delusion eceasioned by the lies daily and systemati- 
cally promulgated, through the enslaved or corrupt press of Europe, re- 
specting the progress of the Peninsular war, there does not appear to be 
any reason to doubt of the fina) suecess of the cause of freedom in Spain. 
If even the Cortes were, in the mass, accessible to bribes, or the French 
troops before Cadiz, capable of taking that city by storm, which is the 
worst that can be supposed to bappen, the defection of that body, and the 
capture of that place, would by no means necessarily prove decisive of 
the contest. On the contrary, every province in Spain would, in such a 
case, act individually, by its local legislature, like the noble province of 
Catalonia; and the war would continue, not only unabated, but with in- 
creased fury. But it does not a probable that the cause of the in- 
vaders will be so much favored ei by treachery or force: nay, it is far 
mere reasonable to expect that stratagem, bribery, negociation, and 
force, all failing, the French armies will find themselves, in no long time, 
under the necessity of measuring back their steps, through a hostile popu- 
lation, from Andalusia to Bayonne, or of taking refuge on board their ships 
in the Bay of Cadiz. In-either case, the war, it may be predicted, will 
not be of short duration ; and the chain of events, which are likely to follow, 
as well as the denavement of the whole, will, it may be presumed, by 
no means correspond with the sanguine expectations of the French Cabi- 
net, and the Holy Alliance. 

Should the Constitutionalists prevail, will the Spanish armies abstain 
from invading France?—Should they fail, and the Russians obtain a foot- 
ing in the Mediterranean, will the lish Cabinet feel at liberty to de- 
cline taking a part in the contest? These questions would lead to solu- 
tions, into which the writer of these observations has at present no incli- 
nation to enter. They are, however, important; and he may, according 
to circumstances, renew the subject. - 

_In the present impression, the title, which, in the first, was inconve- 
coy A pepe and otherwise exceptionable, is altercd and considerably 


London, Sept. 12, 1823. 
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renown’d, romantic Spain 
Holds back the invader from her soil again. 
Age of Bronze. 





Tr is on the soil of Spain, that the question is destined to be de- 
termined, whether freedom or despotism shall, for the present, 
prevail in Europe. I say, * for the present,” because, if, as the 
result of the struggle, despotism should unfortunately, for a while, 
be established on this, there is still no danger to be reasonably ap- 
prehended, notwithstanding the late significant indications of Rus- 
sia in the Pacific Ocean, that it will ever permanently fix its abode 
on the other, side of the Atlantic; or, that, by a natural reflux, li- 
berty will not, in a certain time, return from the New World, 
simplified, invigorated, and refreshed, to re-gladden and re-fertilise 
the shores of Europe. But, as, in the calamitous event of the 
success of despotism, possible only by a shameful neglect of the 
duty which free nations owe to themselves, ages of darkness might 
intervene, in this portion of the globe— and it is impracticable for 
whole nations to remove into another hemisphere—prevention is, 
in this case, as in every other, much better than cure. 

If universal darkness, overspreading Europe, would be the in- 
evitable consequence of the success of the coalesced despots, are 
not every other people of Europe equally interested with those of 
Spain, in averting so dreadful a calamity ? Although theirs hap- 
pens to be the post of honor, the only difference in their fate would 
be a slight priority of enslavement. Or, should we, on the chance 
that Spain, single-handed, will be more than a match for all the 
despotic league, lie by, with our hands folded, calmly viewing 
the contest, and afterwards reap our full share in the advantages 
of the victory ; in selfishness, could any thing be baser, or, in 
risk, more dangerous ? However we may admit, that, in the con- 
duct of governments and individuals, a difference, as to time, and 
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mode of interference, may be expedient, one thing is certain, that 
that interference is the most seasonable, by which the greatest 
sum of bloodshed, and of misery, may be averted. 

I here offer a detail of some preliminary perfidies of the French 
government, towards Spain, in seeking to excite insurrection, civil 
war, and counter-revolution, by aggravating the calamities of pes- 
tilence. Without a full knowledge of this detail, it seems scarcely 
possible to have an adequate notion of the anti-social nature of the 
views of that holy conclave, who have constituted themselves the 
misrulers of Europe, or of the iniquitous means, by which they 
do not scruple to attempt to carry those views into effect. 

How often, from the want of an adequate perception of the 
manner in which their interests are likely to be remotely affected 
by distant events, have states suffered the approaches to their li- 
berties, or their independence, to be undermined, through those of 
other nations. Is it not to this cause, partly, that we ought to at- 
tribute the culpable supineness, the disgraceful apathy, with which 
the people of this country have hitherto beheld the unequal, but 
altnost miraculously successful struggle, of the noble Greek na- 
tion; and that they have scarcely stirred a finger in favor of the 
gallant and much-injured people of Spain? If, in the last war, 
when Europe was only fighting for a choice of tyrannies—whe- 
ther they should be clumsily fettered by a Louis, or splendidly 
enchained by a Napoleon—the first subscription raised for Spain, 
in England, amounted to a hundred thousand pounds, what ought 
the amount now to be, when she is fighting substantially, not onl 
for her own liberties and independence, but for those of all the 
free nations of Europe ? 

Let us hope that the delay will be more than compensated, by 
the efforts of the Committees, which have at length been formed, 
in the metropolis, for the purposes of raising subscriptions, and 
giving effect to the expression of public opinion, in favor of the 
cause of Spain and Greece, and against that of their unprincipled 
invaders. Curiously, indeed, must that mind be constituted, which 
would nct earnestly desire, by deeds as well as words, to contri- 
bute to the emancipation of those renowned nations, even if that 
event could have remotely no favorable effect upon his own liber- 
ty, happiness, or prosperity. But, it is now, I believe, well and 
generally understood, excepting among despots, not only that 
the freedom, happiness, and prosperity of nations, are not, any 
more than those of individuals, incompatible ; but, that they pro- 
mote each other respectively. This must also be the case of the 
views of the Spanish and Greek committees. By good offices, as 
well as by emulation, they will mutually and powerfully aid each 
other. ‘There is no clashing between them, either with respect 
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to objects or means. To assist Spain, is to assist Greece to as- 
sist Greece, is to assist Spain. Spain is the advanced guard as 
Greece is an out-post, and Britain, the main body, of freedom in 
Europe, upon this occasion. For ultimate rae they are mutually 
dependant. Whether the combat be waged by Mahommedan against 
Christian, as in Greece ; or by Christian against Christian—Ca- 
tholic against Catholic, as in Spain; the contest always ultimately 
resolves itself into a struggle between despotism and freedom. In 
their glorious endeavors to consolidate their own freedom, and that 
of all Europe, these gallant nations have a positive and an equal 
right to the assistance of their fellow-creatures . 

Branch-committees will doubtless also be forthwith formed, for 
similar purposes, in every part of the united kingdom. The zeal 
and energy of these central and branch committees, and of the 
reflecting and industrious part of the community, upon whose 
concurrence and co-operation they may confidently rely, will not 
fail to give activity, vigor, and a useful direction, I had almost 
said inspiration, to their exertions in so sacred a cause. They 
will concert wise and prudent measures, for guiding into salutary 
channels the tide of genuine sympathy—of warm popular feeling 
—which runs so strongly, throughout this generous nation, among 
the religious and the literary classes especially, in favor of Greece ; 
and among all classes of the community, almost without exception, 
in favor of Spain. It will be their study to ascertain and employ 
the most efficient methods of embodying and giving expression to 
public opinion—of impelling, as it were, into permanent activity, 
that irresistible moral power; as well as of administering prompt 
physical aid. Whether this should consist of honorary gifts of 
arms, ammunition, &c.; the services of persons expert in particular 
departments of war; facilities towards procuring loans ; or what 
other species of assistance, will, of course, be matters for delibe- 
rate consideration. 

With respect to facilitating loans for Spain and Greece, I may 
observe, that, whilst the public debt of Spain does not exceed fifty 
millions sterling, the value of her remaining national lands, estimated 
below the average rate of preceding sales, exceeds a hundred and 
sixty millions; and, that, as no other state is in so favorable a con- 
dition, Spain is, in fact, the richest nation in the world ; although, 
from the surprising and unfounded want of confidence that pre- 
vails, respecting her stability, she is precluded from the credit ne- 
cessary to render her resources available. Would not the capital- 
ists of other countries have in these national domains a good 
security for their money ? And, whilst, by such speculations, they 
might enrich themselves, would they not enable Spain the more 
speedily and easily to secure her own liberties, and the liberties 
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of the world ? The same observations hold good of Greece, with 
this farther advantage, that, whilst the state will have all the lands 
and other property that belonged to the Turks at her disposal, she 
has no debt whatever. Since emigration must take place from 
England, how much better would it be to direct its course to the 
fine and neighboring regions of Spain and Greece, than to the 
distant and scarcely accessible countries of the Hottentots and Van 
Dieman’s Land? 

It would be most lamentable, if, whilst on the one hand the 
friends of freedom were straining every nerve, to promote the 
cause of humanity, by aiding Spain and Greece, there should be 
found, inhabiting this metropolis, a race of reptiles, in human shape, 
so vile, so wholly lost to shame, as to endeavor to increase the 
power of the enemies of mankind,—to facilitate their progress in 
the work of subjugation, by raising pecuniary loans for the French 
fanatic faction, or for any member of the coalition of despots. 
Unhappily, as the lenders, in such cases, may back out of the risk, 
by selling their shares to the public, should the public be silly 
enough to buy, their baseness, in the event of the overthrow of 
the borrowers, would not necessarily carry its punishment along 
with it ; but the less guilty speculators would suffer. Here then 
it is necessary, as no positive laws exist that can reach such ini- 
quitous acts—acts many millions of times worse than robbery or 
murder—that that absolute, but just, sovereign, public opinion, 
should interfere, and consign the culprits to present disgrace, and 
future execration. Their names, inscribed on pillars of infamy, 
should be handed down to distant generations. 

As one of the moral means, which might perhaps with advan- 
tage be employed, on this occasion, in the case of Spain, I 
would take leave to suggest the celebration, in a popular form, 
throughout the united kingdom, of the anniversary of the glorious 
7th of July, 1822, which, by the memorable events that occurred at 
Madrid, put an end, in one day, to the hope, which had been so 
long cherished, of overthrowing the Spanish constitution by insur- 
rection and intrigue, and completely unmasked the views of the 
French government, and the holy alliance. The anniversary of 
the day, which destroyed the hope of the conspirators of Trop- 
pau, Laybach, and Verona, of enslaving mankind, is worthy of 
being commemorated throughout the world : and 1 do not believe 
that any measure can be devised, at least none has occurred to my- 
self, better calculated to produce an electrical effect upon the 
minds of freemen, or to give permanent and irresistible force to 
public opinion, in favor of the cause of Spain, than the periodical 
solemnization of an occurrence at once so rare and important, as 
the defeat, by the spirit and valor of the municipality and militia 
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of a single city, of a vast conspiracy against freedom, to which all 
the despots of Europe had concurred with all their means to give 
organization and effect, and which had been in preparation for 
ears.’ 
; Besides the results of the labors of committees, it may be expect- 
ed, that, to the furtherance of so sacred a cause, men of talents, 
courage, disinterestedness, and enterprise, not only from Britain, 
but from all parts of Europe, and doubtless also from America, 
will contribute individually, and in their own manner, with their 
ee their knowlege, or their purse. It would be a doubly 
oly crusade. In this mortal contest—this guerre @ mort—this 
bellum ad internecionem, between freedom and despotism, Spain 
and Greece will become the theatres for the assemblage of the 
choicest spirits of the universe—theatres for the display of the 
intellectual and corporeal prowess of free and enlightened men, 
by exploits such as have never been surpassed, if they have ever 
been equalled, by the greatest nations, or in the best periods of the 
world. 


* It is a remarkable coincidence, here not unworthy of note, that, on the 
very day on which the royal guards, corrupted by the holy alliance, were 
marching against Madrid, for the purpuse of massacring the liberals of 
Spain, the Janissaries uf the Grand Seigniur shuuld have been actually en- 


gaged in the massacre of the defenceless Greek inhabitants of Cyprus! 











APPEAL. 





The fever of this year will be celebrated, and give rise to great discussions in Eu- 
rope.—Suceinct Relation of the Occurrences of 1821, by the Municipality of Barcelona. 





In endeavoring to convey such information to the people of Eu- 
rope, as may contribute to enable them to take a correct view of 
the existing conspiracy of kings against the liberties, happiness, 
and prosperity, of nations ; and duly to appreciate the character of 
the unprincipled and unprovoked invasion of the Spanish Penin- 
sula, by the French armies, as the advanced guard of that conspi- 
racy ; I shall begin by a detail of some previous acts of refined 
turpitude, on the part of the invading government, which have been 
made mainly instrumental to that event—which are generally but 
little known and less understood—and with which I have personally 
had opportunities of being particularly acquainted. ‘That this is 
not a war of government against government, or nation against 
nation, but of despotism against freedom, is so obvious to the 
whole world, that any arguments, in proof or confirmation of that 
assertion, would be at least superfluous. The constitution of the 
Cortes, and the monarchical principle (pure despotism), it was evi- 
dent could not co-exist. In their unholy designs peg the nas- 
cent liberties of Spain, the very elements, alluring them as it were 
to their destruction, seemed, for a time, to favor the views of the 
holy alliance. In the autumn of 1821, a grievous pestilence 
afflicted the city of Barcelona, bringing calamities in its train, the 
horrors of which might have softened the hearts, suspended the 
animosities, and excited the sympathies, of ordinary barbarians ; but 
to the holy alliance ' they only afforded the opportunity, too 
tempting not to be embraced, of embittering the woes of a people, 
who had dared to break their chains, without the previous cere- 


' The blest alliance, which says three are all ! 
An earthly Trinity! which wears the shape 
Of Heaven’s as man is mimicked by the ape. 
Age of Bronse. 
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mony of obtaining a licence from any of these self-constituted dis- 
sers of the rights of man and of nations. ‘The season for open 
ostility had not yet arrived. Pretexts for war were to be created. 
The pious task of exciting civil commotion, for the purpose of re- 
storing despotism in Spain, was, with singular felicity, delegated by 
his brother potentates to Louis XVIII, who, it is notorious, was 
indebted for his crown, if not for his life, to the valor and persever- 
ance of the Spanish people. ‘This is a commentary on the virtues 
of that monarch, which speaks volumes. ‘We shall presently see 
how justly it was observed by the municipality of Barcelona, al- 
though they were probably far from being-aware of the full extent 
to which they were predicting truly, that ‘the fever of 1821 
would be celebrated, and give rise to great discussions in Europe.” 

From the moment of the restoration of the Constitution of the 
Cortes in 1820, the diplomatists of the holy alliance, in concer 
with the native adherents of the ancient régime, commenced a se- 
ries of intrigues for the restoration of despotism in Spain, which 
were never for an instaut intermitted, and of which Madrid was 
the focus. Of these intrigues the French government were the 
most active promoters, and their representative the almost acknow- 
ledged pivot, upon which all the conspiracies and insurrections in 
that country turned. By these and similar means great progress 
had been already made in corrupting the public functionaries, and 
preparing a counter-revolution, when the fever of Barcelona broke 
out, and was hailed with rapture by the ultra-fanatics of France. 
It gave them a sort of pretext for the first open and palpable step 
in the succeeding series of barefaced aggressions against the liber- 
ties and independence of Spain. Early in the month of September, 
1821, they adopted that memorable measure of planting an army 
at the foot of the Pyrenees, under the appellation since become so 
ludicrous of ** Cordon Sanitaire,” and with the professed object of 
repelling by bayonets a contagion confessed to be invisible, and 
proved to be imaginary. 

Respecting the motive or the object of this measure, no person 
of penetration was for a moment deceived. It was difficult to 
conceive, if a Cordon Sanitaire along the Bidassoa had not been 
deemed necessary to the safety of France, upon former occasions, 
when pestilence ravaged Cadiz, Seville, Malaga, or Carthagena, 
how it should have, all at once, become necessary in the case of a 
Barcelona pestilence. To unbiassed persons, this consideration 
alone would have been sufficient proof, that the Cordon Sanitaire 
was intended not for the protection of France, but the oppression 
of Spain. Whilst the neighborhood of a French army would en- 
courage the disaffected to rise in rebellion against the institutions 
of their country, the Lazarettos of Beobea and Belgrade would 
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afford them shelter when beaten and obliged to fly the kingdom: 
This double system of perfidy was, in fact, carried into practice for 
upwards of a twelvemonth ; besides the still more itifamous prac- 
tice, if possible, of the secret examination of the papers and letters 
of travellers, which I shall afterwards have occasion more fully to 
explain. Neither the notice given by the French government, at 
the termination of the fever of Barcelona, that this soi-disant sani- 
taty precaution would be continued for at least eight months longer, 
i. e. until September, 1822, nor the subsequent unblushing ac- 
knowledgment of M. Villéle of his own premeditated perfidy, were 
necessary to convince the public that such were the original inten- 
tions of these measures. This notice served as a regular advertise- 
ment, and was, doubtless, so intended, to the fanatics, traitors, and 
banditti, of Spain ; that, in aid of their machinations against the 
institutions and liberties of their country, they would have the ad- 
vantages arising from the vicinity and protection of a French army, 
for a certainty, for eight months longer; a period, which was then 
probably considered, by the despots of Europe, more than sufficient 
to enable the future Army of the Faith, with the assistance of the 
intrigues of their own diplomatists at the court of Madrid, to over- 
throw the Constitution of the Cortes, and to restore the holy in- 
quisition, together with every other legitimate blessing of the an- 
cient régime. 

The means thus resorted to for replunging Spain, through the 
horrors of anarchy and civil war, into the worse horrors of despot- 
ism, were of a nature so peculiarly atrocious—of such refined 
turpitude—as to merit a more minute examination than has hi- 
therto been bestowed upon them. The cruelty with which the 
Turks have acted towards the Greeks is shocking to humanity. 
But even extermination is mildness, when compared to the pro- 
longed sufferings, which may be inflicted, by aggravating the cala- 
mities of pestilence. The Turks too were endeavoring to repress 
what they considered a rebellion. They were in a state of actual 
war—open enemies of the faith and of the persons of the Greeks— 
and avowing the diabolical ptinciple of extermination upon which 
they were acting ; whilst the self-styled most Christian government 
of France, by a chain of perfidy the most revolting, first endea- 
voted, under the masks of humanity and a love of science, to ruin 
a neighboring and friendly mation, their fellow-Christians and fel: 
low-Catholics ; then had the insolence and effrontery to make a 
ctime of the discord and agitations which their own measutes had 
occasioned ; and, finally, the wickedness to invade their couritry 
without provocation, in order to impose upon them a form of go- 
vernment which they detested. 


The Cordon Sanitaire became, in fact, as was the ititention; the - 
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rallying point and support of all the priests, fanatics, smugglers, 
robbers, thieves, laborers thrown out of employment and left des- 
titute by the epidemic, and idle, profligate, and discontented per- 
sons, of every denomination, allured by the prospect of finding 
some immediate means of subsistence without regular labor, to 
rebel, and to qualify themselves for being enrolled among the ranks 
of the self-styled Army of the Faith. Insurrection now assumed a 
sort of consistent form ; and Catalonia especially, long famed among 
the provinces of Spain for industry, patriotism, and knowlege, 
became, for a season, the chief focus of civil discord. Thus was 
a simulated desire to serve humanity and to promote science, 
rendered subservient to the infamous purposes of augmenting 
distress, and of exciting discontent and civil war, in a neighborin 
and friendly nation, by aggravating the calamities of pesttiidieT 
Terror and dismay were increased; manufactures suspended ; 
commerce obstructed ; a manufacturing population thrown out of 
employment, and deprived of the means of subsistence; sickness 
and mortality extended ; disaffection excited and cherished; and, 
with the aid of gold and diplomacy, the bands of the insurgents 
augmented. In their blind eagerness to put down freedom, or 
their panic terror at its proximity, the French fanatic faction did 
not foresee, that the bands of traitors, to whom they were thus 
giving origin, would serve to drill the constitutional troops of 
Spain, and to render them expert soldiers, whilst, this purpose 
being answered, it might not be an easy matter to raise the Cordon, 
which they had so imprudently planted; and the medium, by 
which they had contemplated the ruin of their neighbors, might 
ultimately become the principal means of their own fall. In fact, 
it may be doubted, whether the army of the Cordon, once esta- 
blished on the frontier, could, with safety to themselves, have been 
withdrawn into the interior at-the pleasure of the French govern- 
ment ; and whether the war, which; sooner or later, must have been 
the inevitable result of the maintenance of such an armament, was 
not the consequence of the first criminal proceedings, rather than 
a measute of subsequent choice. Such are the perils created by 
madness or ambition ; and commensurate may be thé punishments 
which they will bring along with them ! 

Proceedings so unchristian and inhuman could not fail to excite 
the attention, the indignation, and the horror, of civilized nations ; 
and as; fortunately for mankind, the ultra-fanatics of France could 
neither elude, nor afford to despise, the scrutinising eye of the great 
tribunal of public opinion, they found it necessary to cast about 
them for some systematic means of justifying the Sanitary Cordon. 
In this dilemma, they hit on an expedient, which, although —_ 
bly the vilest of all this long series of vile intrigues, they doubt- 
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less flattered themselves would prove, by the aid of the prejudices 
which still so generally prevail respecting the cause of epidemic 
diseases, completely triumphant,—the appointment of a medical 
commission, professedly to succor the inhabitants of Barcelona. 

But, whilst such was the professed object of the appointment 
of this commission, its real objects, it clearly appears, must have 
been; 1. To justify to the world the perfidious measure of the 
Cordon Sanitaire ; for the service of which a whole army had 
been placed along the frontier, in order to create and to support 
insurrection, civil war, and counter-revolution, in Spain ; and, if 
these means should not succeed, to be marched into her territory. 
2. To create a pretext for the establishment of new lazarettos and 
new measures of sanitary police along the whole line of frontier, 
by which travellers and their papers would be subjected to the 
operation of a permanent system of complete surveillance; and 
the rebels of Spain, when distomfited in the interior, received, 
sheltered, re-clothed, and re-vomited upon their native soil. 3.To 
contribute to produce sickness, mortality, insurrection, civil war, 
and counter-revolution, in Spain. 4. To consolidate and extend 
generally those appropriate engines of despotism, for the oppres- 
sion and degradation of mankind, called sanitary laws. 

All these objects were to have been effected, as far as the com- 
mission was concerned, by reporting, true or false, the fever of 
Barcelona to be contagious; and could not be effected in any other 
manner: and, as they were objects of the utmost importance to 
despotism, is it not an inevitable inference, that the instructions to 
the commission from the government must have been to that effect ? 
Their conduct at Barcelona, and that of the government upon their 
return, are in further proof of this inference. It is an evidence out- 
weighing the oaths of all the ultras in the universe, as far as the uni- 
verse outweighs a grain of sand. They did report in favor of the 
existence of contagion, contrary to the clearest evidence ; and, for 
having so done, the government lavished titles and rewards upon 
them. For having endeavored, with premeditation, to mislead the 
world, and to throw Spain into anarchy, insurrection, and counter- 
revolution, i.¢. for having endeavored to fulfil the intentions of 
their employers, they were rewarded with titles and pensions ; and 
for having, during a few weeks, visited patients ill of yellow fever, 
—as if this were not one of the most common occurrences in the 
world, or as if it had not been the daily practice, for four months, 
of almost all the medical men, and all the students, at Barcelona,— 
they were, by the corrupt and enslaved French press, ridiculously 
exalted into heroes! Leonidas or Epaminondas could scarcely 
have been more extolled by their free countrymen for their truly 
illustrious deeds, than were these sorry commissioners, by the set+ 
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vile part of their countrymen, for acts, which were no less afflict- 
ing to humanity than they were disgraceful to science ! 

The very selection of the chief of this commission was prima 
facie evidence of its sinister objects. In medico-political diplo- 
macy, Dr, Pariset had had some previous training, during a simi- 
lar mission to Cadiz in 3 when, the inquisition still existing 
in full activity in Spain, he found no difficulty, with the assistance 
of the Spanish physicians themselves (for those who were adverse 
were obliged to be silent), in prolonging the reign of the impos- 
ture, which he had been sent to maintain in its usurpation; and 
thus he succeeded, at little cost, in establishing, amongst super- 
ficial observers, an adventitious and transient reputation. At that 
period it would have been certain destruction to any Spaniard, 
within the reach of its familiars, to be known openly to have re- 
nounced those favorite protegées of the holy inquisition, pestilential 
contagion, and sanitary laws. In representing that doctrine and 
these laws as favorite protegées of the holy inquisition, and con- 
sequently appropriate implements of despotism and delusion, I do 
not speak upon slight or uncertain grounds. It is a curious fact, 
that, in Spain, whether in private society, or in legislative or muni- 
cipal bodies now that freedom of discussion prevails, servilism is 
to be found generally allied with the creed of pestilential con- 
tagion, and liberalism with its opposite. ‘The treatment expe- 
rienced from the inquisition by a respectable naval officer, yet 
living, Senor Armesto, is generally known, and here strictly in 
point. He published a work, calling in question the existence of 
contagion, in a fever which he had witnessed at Cadiz, and endea- 
voring inductively to explain its real causes. He was compelled 
by that tribunal, although they had previously given him permission 
to print it, to call in his work, and to disown his doctrines, under 
the penalties of imprisonment, and such other discipline as he 
might be subjected to by their caprice. In 1819, I was informed 
by a Spanish student of medicine, that, in consequence of his 
having forwarded from London to Spain a copy of a work, in 
refutation of the doctrine of pestilential contagion, and in proof 
of the perniciousness of sanitary laws,’ and his being reported to | 
the inquisition as the importer of that heterodox work, he was 
afraid of returning to his country. At the time, 1 considered 
this apprehension as idle, or the story as resting upon some very 
slight foundation. But, being at Madrid in 1821, I mentioned 
the circumstance to a physician of that town, Dr. de Mendoza, 
asking him what credit he thought was due to the narrative; to 


‘Dr. Maclean’s “ Results of an Investigation respecting Epidemic and 
a Diseases, including Researches inthe Levant concerning the 
Plague.” 
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which he replied, that he knew it to be perfectly correct, taking 
down, at the same time, from his book-case, two volumes, which 
he said were the identical work in question. He assured me, that 
the gentleman’s apprehensions by no means rested on an imagi- 
nary foundation, observing, that, as he was actually in the capital, 
’ I might satisfy myself, from his own mouth, respecting the whole 
of the transactions. However desirous I was of obtaining correct 
information, being limited as to time, I had not an opportunity of 
seeing him. Dr. de Mendoza conducts a periodical work, entitled 
‘© Decadas de Medicina y Cirurgia Practicas,” in which, since the 
establishment of freedom of discussion in 1820, he has ably ad- 
vocated the doctrine of non-contagion, and by consequence the 
inutility of sanitary laws. Considering, that, previous to that 
period, no freedom of discussion or writing prevailed in the Pen- 
msula, it is surprising, and highly creditable to the Spaniards, 
that they have already made more progress towards correct notions 
upon this subject, than has been made by any other nation, scarcely 
perhaps with the exception of the United States of America. 
During the last year alone, thanks to the unrestrained political 
discussions, to which the fever of Barcelona, in the absence of 
the inquisition, has given rise, their progress has been greater than 
during a century of any former period. The injury done to that 
city, by the sanitary laws, in the autumn of 1821, in respect to 
mortality only, amounted probably to twenty thousand lives; of 
which loss, a very considerable proportion is attributable to the 
operation of the French “ Cordon Sanitaire,” and to the efforts 
of the French medical commission to maintain the prevailing de- 
lusion ; whereas, from the same intensity of the proper causes, 
under the application of sound principles, the deaths, beyond the 
usual mortality in ordinary seasons, would not probably have ex- 
ceeded five hundred, or at the utmost a thousand. Upon their 
return to Paris, this commission published one report, and an- 
nounced a second. But the second has not appeared ; and, from 
the ridicule with which their first report, and the whole of their 
proceedings, have been deservedly overwhelmed, it is presumed 
never will appear. Of his colleagues—since Dr. Pariset, by 
choosing, on the subject of his mission, so frequently to address 
the world in his individual name, appears to have taken upon him- 
self the whole responsibility, having been doubtless invested with 
separate and superior authority —it does not appear necessary that I 
should state more than the mere names. One (Dr. Maset) died; 
another (Dr. Rochoux) seceded; and the remaining two (Drs. Bally 
and Francois) were rather passive than active participators of the 
measures of their chief. For these reasons I would be understood 
to speak of Dr. Pariset as being in fact the commission, and as re- 
presenting, in that capacity, the fanatic faction of France. One of 
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the many great obligations, which Spain owes to the sanitary laws, 
the mention of which ought not, by any means, to be here omitted, 
is, that by occasioning the Cortes to leave Cadiz, in 1813, they 
multiplied the facilities, if they did not supply the entire means, of 
overthrowing the constitution, in 1814: and there is also too much 
reason to believe, that this measure was not purely accidental, but 
preconcerted. The doctrine of pestilential contagion has, in various 
ways, afforded rare food to the inquisition. Whilst disbelief has in- 
curred imprisonment and torture, heretics have been burnt, on a 
charge of propagating pestilence, by means of contagion, commu- 
nicated to staircase banisters. Arrets NorasLes pu Par. 
LEMENT DE TouLouse, Par Larocue Fravin, Lis. Ill. rrr. 7, 
LaFait_e, ANNALES DE TouLouse. 

Sanitary laws, like the holy inquisition, and the censorship of 
the press, whatever may have been their professed objects, have, 
in fact, as appears conspicuously upon this occasion, been always 
appropriate engines of despotism, for the oppression and degrada. 
tion of mankind, whether wielded by an oligarchy, as formerly in 
Venice, by an absolute monarchy, as in various countries of Europe, 
by an infallible church, or by a domineering parliament. Whilst 
the professed objects of these institutions have been, to preserve 
the bodies, the souls, and the morals, of men, their real effects 
have been to render the human race miserable, debased, and de- 
moralised, and to retain them in absolute ignorance and subjection. 
Why are the functions of the inquisitor, the sanitary guardian, 
and the censor of the press, held in universal odium? Because, 
independent of all reasoning, men feel that the vile institutions 
which they serve, are injurious and disgraceful to society; and 
because they learn, from history, that these are the hideous off- 
spring of the same commou parents, popular superstition, and 
priestly lust of power, in the dark ages." 

Such were the precious gifts which the French representatives 
of the views of the holy alliance wished to confer, nolens volens, 
as a permanent inheritance, on the people of Spain; but which 
ungrateful Spain indignantly rejected. Nothing could be. more 
worthy of such a representation, than the attempt, by means so 
odious and unchristian as the aggravation of all the miseries of 
pestilence, to strangle the nascent liberties of a neighboring na- 
tion, to re-introduce the inquisition and the censorship of the 
press, together with every other blessing of the ancient despotism, 
as well as to maintain, in a more efficient form, that infallible pre- 
ventive of surplus population, the system of sanitary laws. Nor, 


‘For the origin of this delusion, in its accredited form, see Fra Paolo 
Sarpio’s “ History of the Council of Trent,” and Dr. Maclean's “ Results of 
an [nvestigatiun respecting Epidemic Diseases,” Xc. 
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if they had searched the whole globe, could they have found a 
person better qualified to carry these views into effect, than a phy- 
sician who, in his previous capacity of a censor of the press, must 
have, by a course of practice, become a proficient in the arts of 
suppressing truth and disseminating error. In their tortuous 
courses, he seemed to be, in fact, the very instrument destined by 
Providence for their guide. It is by no means probable, that they 
could any where have found another person quite so fit for their 
purposes ; nor is it likely that any man of education, who had not 
served the infamous office of a censor of the press, acting as the 
executioner or common hangman of truth and knowlege, could 
be found to prostitute the respectable functions of the physician to 
the odious purposes of a liberticide faction." : 

It is entirely in his capacity of a commissioner of the ultra-fanatics 
of France—as the willing tool of political and religious fanati- 
cism—as a person shamelessly lending himself, under the cover of 
scientific and professional pursuits, to the nefarious views of the 
vilest faction that ever polluted this our unfortunate planet,—that 
I consider myself justified in pronouncing an unqualified censure 
on the proceedings and conduct of Dr. Pariset, in regard to his 
mission to Barcelona. With his merits as a medical controversial- 
ist, I have here nothing to do. If it be criminal, under the cover 
of scientific pursuits, to conspire against the prosperity of nations 
—the well-being of the human race, and to act the part of a 
chief conspirator, I do not know a criminal of a higher order 
than Dr. Pariset: and it will not be denied, I think, by the 
most rigid sticklers for the forms of urbanity, that—there be- 
ing no positive laws for the punishment of such offenders—to 
abstain from the exercise of a just severity of reprehension, or to 
employ qualified language in characterizing proceedings of rare 
enormity, or not to denounce them, in their proper colors, to the 
honest indignation of the world, would be to be egregiously want- 
ing in the due performance of those duties to society, which cir- 
cumstances have, perhaps, particularly qualified me to discharge. 
The orders of his masters can, in such a case, be no defence or 
palliation, any more than they would be of robbery or murder. 
The conduct of Dr. Deveze, his colleague in the central com- 
mission of health, in remonstrating, like an honest man, with the 
government and the chambers, and in refusing to lend himself to 
such infamy, is a proof that he was under no necessity of com- 
pliance. It is fitting, then, for the sake of humanity and of 
science, that, upon evidence so conclusive of his guilt, Dr. Pariset, 


* On the subject of the censorship of the press, see an excellent treatise, 
just published, by Colonel Leicester Stanhope, entitled, “ Sketch of the His- 
tory and Influence of the Press in British India,” &c. 
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in terrorem to others who might be allured by similar rewards to be- 
come equal malefactors, should be dragged before the supreme tri- 
bunal of public opinion, —that tribunal of dernier ressort, to which 
his master, the Grand Monarque, and the prompters and support- 
ers of his iniquities, the members of the holy alliance, are also 
amenable—to be dealt with according to his merits. ‘Che censure 
of this dread tribunal, and the stings of a self-reproaching con- 
science, will be punishments for his evil doings, which the French 
censorship of the press fortunately can only partially intercept. 
The French medical commission, thus headed, arrived at Bar- 
celona the first week in October. On the 1Sth of that month, 
Dr. Maset, one of their number, was taken ill, and on the 22d 
died in the Fonda de los Quatro Naciones, on the Rambla. Ano- 
ther member, Dr. Rochoux, seceded from the commission, The 
remaining three members, Pariset, Bally, and Francois, shortly 
afterwards abandoned the scene of action, and went into quaran- 
tine quarters, from which Dr. Pariset especially wrote the most 
misleading reports. According to these the fever was exotic: it 
was imported from America to Barcelona ; it was, of course, con- 
tagious. He does not say that any cures were effected. And 
now to his proofs of its foreign and American origin, and conta- 
gious properties: from its symptoms he declares it to be the 
yellow fever of the Antilles, and therefore exotic; but, all dis- 
eases being merely conditions of the organs, accompanied by 
certain distinguishing symptoms, a similar condition of the organs 
must always be accompanied by similar symptoms, and produced 
by similar causes, wherever it occurs, without these causes being 
necessarily transmitted from one country to another. That the 
cause of this disease was brought from America, was inferred 
from the mere fact of the arrival of ships from that quarter, six 
weeks previous to its commencement—although these ships had 
then no sickness on board, although at the time of their departure 
there was no epidemic at the places from whence they had come, 
and although no fever appeared in any of the other ten or twelve 
ports of Spain and Portugal, at which other vessels of the same 
fleet had arrived. This might be deemed refutation sufficient of 
the allegations that the cause of the fever of Barcelona, in 1821, 
was exotic, and that it was imported from America. But there is 
one, if possible, still more conclusive. If we show that the fever 
of Barcelona was not propagated by contagion, it will follow that 
its cause could not be exotic, and a fortiori, that it could not be 
imported from America. And what are the proofs that it was 
not propagated by contagion ? The best and most scientific proof 
of a negative is assuredly the absence of all proofs of the afhrma- 
tive. “De quid non existentibus, et de quid non apparentibus, 
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eadem est ratio.” But further, all: the.circumstances which have 
been relied upon, as evidence in favor of contagion, prove directly 
the enotrasy. “If we had no other instance,” say the commis- 
sioners, ‘than that of our unfortunate friend (Dm -Maset), it 
would alone be sufficient.”— What, then, are the cirepmstances of 
this case? After nine days of illness, not another person in the 
same house (an hotel), where there was necessarily much commu- 
nication with the sick man, was affected. A Catalan and his wife, 
who had, during the whole period, constantly attended him, re- 
mained in perfect health. An English gentleman, who had 
been his companion during the first seven days of his illness, and 
shook hands with him, in taking leave, two days before his death, 
was not visited by any sickness. A French emigrant, Mr. Bous- 
quet Deschamps, who had scarcely for a single hour quitted his 
room, from the commencement of his malady, to the moment of 
his death, was not affected. In a letter dated Barcelona, Nov. 1, 
1821, addressed by Mr. Deschamps to the English gentleman 
alluded to, then in quarantine at the convent of San Geronimo de 
la Murtra, he says, ** Vous savez sans doute que Je malheureux 
Maset a peas 2 a la maladie le 22 du mois dernier. Il est 
mort dans mes bras aprés une agonie de soixante heures.” None 
of the physicians who attended him were affected... Here, then, in 
defiance of the positive fact of the safety of every person, without 


exception, who had had intercourse with Dr. Maset, during his 
illness, it is with inconceivable confidence assumed, that the dis- 
ease must have been communicated by contagion to himself. 
I cannot ,allow this SRPOR IDE t pete without stating some 
m 


circumstances relating to Mr. ps, which are highly 
characteristic of the present ultra government of France. He 
was an avocat at the Parisian bar, and is 2 young man of very 
considerable talents. Having committed the crime of becoming, 
in the exercise of his essional duties, the official defender of 
Louvel, the assassin of the Duke de Berri, and of writing occa- 
sionally, in the French. journals, articles which were not quite 
after the taste of the predominant faction, several processes were 
instituted against him; he was condemned on each; and the sum 
total of the various imprisonments awarded to him did not ex- 
ceed the moderate period of TWENTY-ONE YEARS; the collective 
amount of the fines which were imposed upon him, so trifling an 
imprisonment not being deemed sufficient, I do not now remem- 
ber, but it was enormous. At first I deemed. this statement in- 
credible; I was, howeyer, assured of its truth, upon authority 
worthy of reliance: and any mn who may deem the circum- 
stances so Curious as to merit Tobe: ioaiy. may satisfy himself 
by a reference to Mr. Deschamps, who is now in France, to the 
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Engieh grouse above alluded to, whose name however I do 
not it right to mention in this place, as I do not know that 
he may not be actually in the power of the fanatic faction, whose 
misdeeds are here in question, or finally to the records of the 
French courts of justice, if indeed they are not like the state 
prisoners, kept au secret. 

Mr. Deschamps having the unaccountable taste of preferring to 
breathe ‘for a short time the free air of the mountains of Cata- 
lonia, even at the risk of being sometimes without food, to the 
luxury of inhabiting the most splendid prison of France, having 
his regular supply of subsistence for sixty years, ensured, at the 
expense of the Grand Monarque, escaped into Spain. He soon ac- 
quired a knowlege of the language of that country, by which 
means, and by his general accomplishments, he was enabled to 
render essential services to the French medical commission, on 
their arrival at Barcelona, where he had resided in perfect security 
from sickness, during the whole of the epidemic, associating freely 
with the inhabitants of all parts of the town, and generously ren- 
dering assistance to some of his Spanish acquaintances, who had 
fallen sick of the prevailing fever. Their first interview, owing 
to certain collisions which had previously taken place, in Paris, 
between Mr. Deschamps, as a public writer, and Dr. Pariset, as a 
censor of the press, was rather embarrassing; by their mutual 
wants, however, these awkwardnesses were soon sméothed. A 
stranger, in want of information, and liable to be misled, Dr. Pa- 
riset could not have met with any other guide so efficient in Bar- 
celona; and Mr. Deschamps might reasonably expect, that, by 
rendering. essential services to the commission, he should entitle 
himself to a remission of .the fines and imprisonments which ‘a 
hanging over his head in France. In this understanding, the 
ma.’ very harmoniously together, whilst they remained: at Barce- 
lona, and during their journey to France, until the period of their 
second quarantine at Belgarde, when, as I have been informed, a 
quarrel was sought with Mr. Deschanigss, by Dr. Pariset, or the 
commission, who, their own object being served, had perhaps 
found the performance of the other part of the covenant not en- 
tirely convenient, or probably wished to exact greater subserviency, 
than a mind such as that of Mr. Deschamps could readily stoop 
to practise. Be these things as they may,I have it from un- 
doubted authority, that Mr. Deschamps, in returning to France, 
on the faith of the protection of Dr. Pariset, found himself 
much disappointed; and that he was seized, and compelled to 
suffer a whole year’s imprisonment. To be sure it cannot be 
denied that the remission of twenty years’ imprisonment and of 

ionate fines, were something ; and undoubtedly they would 
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have been something very handsome, had not the sentences oti- 
ginally been so preposterous, that any other government than one 
of ultra fanatics would have been ashamed of them, and afraid of 
their beirig made known to the world. One yeat too of a mati’s 
life is much too great a portion to be sacrificed to the mete whims 
of despotism; and, if they had not been mere whims, but that 
some punishment was deserved, the decent regatd due to the 
opinions of society; on the subject of crimes and punishments, 
required, that in the case of Mr. Deschamps, who had performed 
such signal setvices to the medical representatives of the French 
government at Barcelona, and must have returned to France on 
the faith of certain promises from these representatives, the ré- 
mission should have been complete. Had he, in the coutse of the 
journey, allowed any expressions to escape hit, of disbelie for 
doubt of the existence of pestilential contagion, or of his know- 
lege of the real objects of sanitary laws, which a mind like his 
could hardly have failed to infer, even from the facts and reason- 
ings of his companions themselves ? 

These reflections lead me by a natural transition to notice the 
treatment of the Saurs de la Charité from Paris, who formed 
part of the retinue of the French medical commission. The tre- 
ports prevailing at Barcelona, on this subject, were, that one of 
the sisters, who had assiduously performed her duties of at- 
tending and succoring the sick, but had no faith in pestilen- 
tial contagion, met with nothing but neglect and ill-treatment 
from the commissioners, whilst the other, who had wholly neg- 
lected her duties to the sick, but had abundance of faith, was 
protected, cherished, and rewarded. To these rumors I felt it 
difficult, at Barcelona, to give full credence, suspecting that they 
might have been, in some degree, the offspring of party animosity, 
which, on this occasion, ran rather high; but, on afterwai 
visiting Paris, finding the same thing deliberately stated, in a 
French translation of the Barcefona anti-contagion manifesto of 
fifteen native and foreign physicians (p. 24, note); and the state- 
ment of a fact so disgraceful to scientific men, remaining uncof- 
tradicted, although all the parties concerned were on the spot, I 
could no longer feel justified in doubting its authenticity :—« La 
Sceur Josephine Morell, sans avoir éprouvé le moindre dérange- 
ment dans sa santé, a soigné, avec une charité capable d’honorer 
les plus beaux temps du Christianismie, 250 femmes atteintes de 
Vépidémie. Cette respectable Sceur ne croyait pas 4 la contagion ; 
aussi a-t-elle Eprouvé toutes sortes de vexations de MM. tes Com- 
missaires, tandis que la Séeur Vincent, vraie croyante sur ce cha- 
pitre, a recu toutes les faveurs de ces Messieurs. Cependant ses 
services se sont bornés, 4 passer tout son temps au Consulat 
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Francais, 4 prendre soin de feurs bouillons et de leurs tisanes..— 
(Voyex pour plus de Détails Ind. Catalan, 20 Jan: 1822.)” 

The other case, on which Dr. Pariset seems mainly to rely for 
his justification, is that of Tortosa; *In our conception, the yel- 
low fever of Barcelona is contagious,—and the conviction is con- 
firmed by what has happened at Tortosa.”"—What had really 
happened at Tortosa ?—In consequence of the dread inspired by 
the events of Barcelona, sanitaty laws were imposed in that city, 
several weeks before the appearance of any malady, and enfotced 
with such extraordinary tigor, as even to give rise to complaints 
from the Militaty Governor De Haro, to the Captain General of 
Catatonia 3 the disease appeared, and run its course, as if no 
regulations had been éstablished, or rather with a terrible increase 
of severity, in consequence of their operation. A great propor- 
tion of the inhabitants, both healthy and sick, emigrated from 
Tortosa, and mariy of them took refuge in two villages on the op- 
posite banks of the Ebro, called Jesus and Las Roquettas. Here 
the healthy generally remained in health, and the sick generally 
recovered, and not ah individual of the inhabitants of these vil 
was affected who had not Visited the foul air of Tortosa. 
thing can be clearer to plain understandings, than, that, if the 
inhabitants of Jesus and Las Roquettas wete not affected with 
disease, in Consequence of intercourse with the sick from Tortosa; 
but in edusequence of itttetcourse with Tortosa itself, they must 
have been affected by the air of the town, not by communication 
with its sick inhabitants, Either this conclusion must be taken as 
correct; or it must be assumed that persons, capable of propa- 
gating a disease, by contagion, on the left bank of the Ebro, cease 
to possess that capability on being removed to the tight ‘bank. 
But the difficulty was, for commissioners, who were under in- 
structions to report in a certain sense, to report also according to 
the truth. Had Dr. Parisét determined to report only what was 
to be seem, he need not have gone so fat as Tortosa, coisi- 
dering the supetabundance in which materials of conviction éx- 
ieted fn Barcelona itself. Of the municipal and other constituted 
authorities, the militia, the physicians, nurses, religious ry 
washers of hospital linen, id cre cafriers of the dead, who were 
of eoursé all in frequent comnmnication, ditectly or inditectly, 
with the sick, the dyitg, and the dead, but not all necessarily in 
constant commiutication with the most pestilential part of the 
atmosphete of the » it is nototious that a much smaller 
portion fell sick than of the population genetally. The parts of the 
town which were principally affected might be desctibed by a litte. 
At 4 certain height the atinosphere became innoxious. ‘The up- 
petinest parts were totally exempt from disease, as were the vile 
lages in the immediate neighborhood, although these upper parts 
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and the villages were. daily visited by many thousands, from the 
lower parts of Barcelona, and from Barceloneta, sick ‘and in health, 
during the whole period of the epidemic. - Under this uninter- 
riptel intercourse, the circumscribed and diffused limits of the 
site of the cause of the disease, was alone demonstration of -its 
non-contagious nature. But one still more striking, because a 
more direct proof, was the almost total exemption from sickness 
of the nurses and other constant attendants on the sick, in the 
hospitals generally. In that of the seminario, which contained 
the greatest number of patients, the exemption was so complete, 
that only three out of ninety attendants were slightly affected, and 
these must be presumed to have been exposed to its cause by goin 
to other parts of the town, or previous to their entrance. Such: 
is the situation of this building, that, in the height of the epidemic, 
I should have chosen it as a place of refuge, a secure asylum, 
even amidst thousands of the sick. It was in this hospital that 
Dr. Pariset and his colleagues had patients and wards assigned to 
them; which, in consequence of predetermination or alarm, 
speedily abandoned. Writing to a friend at Madrid, he says, 
‘¢In fact, my beloved friend, the disease is so inveterate and fatal 
that there is not the desired facility for the dissection of bodies, nor 
of remaining in the hospital the necessary time, in order deliberately 
to observe the disorder.” Yet the physicians of Barcelona did 
continue, throughout the epidemic, to remain in the hospital, * the 
necessary time to observe the disorder,” and the English Dr. 
O’Halloran continued his dissections, from the period of his arri- 
val at. Barcelona, to the termination of the malady; and in no 
instance was any of them affected with disease. If the facts, 
which I have stated, were unknown to Dr. Pariset, it was not that 
they were obscure, or difficult to be ascertained; and, if we 
could acquit him of a predetermination to admit no cause but 
contagion, we could not possibly acquit him of having given a 
hasty and a rash, as well as a palpably unfounded decision, in its 
favor. Any man, who, without being able to disprove these facts, 
will persist in denying that the non-existence of contagion is a 
conclusion, which they clearly establish, must be of that descrip-: 
tion of persons, with whom it would be worse than idle to argue. 
It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of that period, 
that, whilst Dr. Pariset and_his erro som were, under the au- 
thority of the desperate faction, which unfortunately — 
power in France, fanatically preaching contagion from their 0h 
rantine quarters, an association of m physicians, of four 
different nations, all independent of any government, and all vo- 
lunteers, were spontaneously assembled at Barcelona, to inquire. 
into the real merits of the case, and to communicate to the world 
their conclusions, derived from a long-continued and laborious ex- 
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amination of facts, scrupulously investigated ; and that these con- 
clusions, the results of the deliberate conferences of several 
months, with the whole of the subject before them, should have 
been diametrically opposite to those which the French commission 
had hastily formed, as the result of a rapid coup d'@il of as many 
weeks, with their minds in the utmost state of perturbation! But 
Dr. Pariset endeavors to supply by confidence what he wants in 
correctness and deliberation. Taking shelter under‘the zegis of 
the fanaticism just restored to fashion in France ; and secure from 
reply by the censorship on the press, under which his country so 
ignominiously groans, he writes private letters to his friends, which 
are immediately made public in the French journals, denouncing 
the worthy physicians of Barcelona as blasphemers! One of his 
tirades, from which I have taken the following extract, is appro- 
priately addressed to the physician of the Lazareito at Marseilles : 
- To deny contagion is to deny God, said a Spanish physician 
to us; and he was right: it is to deny the light, it is to deny an 
evidence as striking as the day. We should be culpable in leaving 
free scope to such pernicious errors; and I cannot believe there 
is amore painful situation than, that of the physicians of Barce- 
lona, who have taken * * * * * and consorts for their guide and 
authority. Their own work confounds them, the cry of so many 
victims overwhelms them ; they are, as it were, ashamed to live 
on the gulf, into which they have precipitated so many unfor- 
tunate beings; whilst a second of sincerity, a slight sacrifice of 
self-love, a e of diffidence of themselves, would have spared 
Catalonia so many evils, and themselves so much opprobrium and 
repentance! They think to escape opinion; but opinion over- 

and judges them, and the very vulgar condemn, after having 
exalted them.” 

This is pretty well for a person who had only bestowed a few 
weeks’ attention on the subject, who had not effected a single cure, 
and who, according to his colleague, Dr. Deveze (Memoire, p. 10), 
had before “ scarcely seen” the disease. His anathemas resemble 
more a sentence of excommunication, pronounced by the holy in- 
ppc against unbelievers, than the results of the researches of 

scientific inquirer. Here the commissioner had, doubtless, an 
eye to the speedy re-establishment in Spain, by the efforts of his 
government, aided by his own best endeavors, of that exquisite 
tribunal, by which questions of science, and all other questions, 
were wont to be decided, in a manner at once summary and con- 
clusive. And, in that case, wo be to the respectable physicians 
of Barcelona, who did not bow to the infallibility of Dr. hae 
but had the provoking integrity openly to. oppose his projects. 
Truly it becomes this personage to talk of * sincerity,”—* sacri- 
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fice of self-love,”—-* difdence of oneself,” opprobrium and re- 
pentance,” &c. He threatens his opponents too with “ opinion, ” 
meaning, no doubt, the opinion of Azs. employers ; but, as the in- 
quisition has mo¢ been restored, it will be a much more difficult 
task, on his part, to escape the condemnation of a far higher tri- 
bunal—the opinion of the public. Mbortified and disappointed at 
finding himself abandoned or opposed by all the physicians of 
principal consideration at Barcelona, he even invokes against them 
the presumed authority of the vulgar; ‘« and the very vulgar con- 
demn after having exalted them.” But, let us see how this matter 
has really stood. It is notorious, that lazarettos were held in 
odium by the people of Barcelona and Barceloneta, who even ma- 
nifested somewhat beyond a disposition forcibly to resist the appli- 
cation of the sanitary laws. On the 7th of September, they broke 
the windows of Dr. Bahi, Professor of Botany, and Member of 
the Superior Junta of Sanidad, for having evinced a particular 
zeal in favor of these restrictions ; and, had the crowd not been 
dispersed, they would probably have proceeded to further acts of 
violence. After having for some time concealed himself in his 
garden, the Professor was obliged to take refuge in the country.— 
(Sce * Succinct Relation of the Events of 1821,” by the Munici- 
pality of Barcelona, p. 110, 11.) ‘Without at all approving of 
these physical modes of manifesting opinion, I may be allowed to 
observe, that it is sometimes the only mode left to the people, who 
are, in such cases, in their sentiments seldom mistaken ; that, if 
forcible resistance be ever justifiable, it is in opposing the applica- 
tion of sanitary laws; and, that it is not true that the people of 
Barcelona subsequently manifested any change of opinion respect- 
ing the merits of the restrictions in question. Let physicians then 
cease to calumniate the pam by alleging that they are the sup- 
porters of prejudices, which, wherever they are free to manifest 
their opinions, and the opportunity occurs, they invariably oppose. 

During the confusion and terror occasioned by the disease, the 
authority of the French commission, joined to that of the official 
native physicians, or juntas, whose interest or belief favored the 
maintenance of sanitary laws, or whose wishes led to the re-esta- 
blishment of despotism, prevailed with the government of the 
province, and the Municipality of Barcelona ; and the adventitious 
scourge of sanitary laws continued to be added to the proper 
causes of pestilence, during the whole of theepidemic. 

Alarmed, however, lest, in consequence of the elucidation pro- 
duced by the exertions of the fifteen independent physicians, the 
same stratagem might cease to be available in future, the parti- 
sans of despotism and sanitary laws deprecated the proceedings of 
this spontaneous association; and, like monks, when a ray of 
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light unexpectedly breaks into their cell, began to cry fire.” ‘It 
might have been thought that foreign physicians, coming, as vo- 
lunteers, and at their own expense, from distant parts of the world, 
to examine the feyer of Barcelona, and native physicians, freely 
and magnanimously renouncing favorite preconceived notions, on 
important subjects of science, might, in justice and in reason, have 
been deemed to be entitled to complete exemption from the charge 
or suspicion of interested motives. But reason and justice had 
nothing to do with the conduct af these partisans. Mortified 
and disappointed, at finding, that, although it could not be denied 
that they had been eminently successful in doing present mischief, 
and therefore in accomplishing one of the objects of their patrons, 
their reasoning, as far as it might be known, was likely to become 
the ridicule of the present generation, and their names, as far. as 
they might be remembered, the execration of posterity; they ap- 
peared to feel that they had no resource left but to impute sinister 
motives to their adversaries. ‘The meetings of the independent 

hysicians they represented as assemblages, having for their real, 
ae secret object, the overthrow of the Spanish government! 
With admirable consistency, the hired emissaries of foreign, and 
the functionaries in expectation of domestic despotism, accused 
the volunteer physicians of being bribed by commerce to mislead 
the world! Men, who dare not approach a yellow-fever patient, 
without being protected by oil-cloth dresses, reproached those, who 
felt with respect to that disease as with respect to any other, with 
want of experience! Had the inquisition been restored, these 
charges would have had their effect. 

Amidst these surmises, by which they were much amused, the 
association of independent physicians proceeded steadily with the 
task of preparing their joint manifesto to the Cortes and government. 
of Spain. It was presented in March, 1822; and, together with 
other representations subsequently made to the legislature, had the 
effect of producing first the postponement, and afterwards the total 
rejection, in October, 1822, of the project of a code of sanitary 
laws, which had for several years been in a course of preparation, 
by three successive committees of public health ; leaving it cer- 
tain, that, excepting under the very improbable supposition of the 
restoration of despotism and the inquisition, no code of this 
description will ever again be adopted in §pain. 

Thus, in all the most essential and permanent objects of his 
mission to Barcelona, for the advancement of the cause of despot- 
ism, Dr, Pariset has completely failed. He failed, because, far 
from being able to prove the existence of contagion, in the fever 
of Barcelona, by which alone he could have succeeded, its non- 
existence was demonstrated to the entire satisfaction of a majority 
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of the Spanish Cortes, and of all reasonable and unbiassed men, 
who had examined the subject. Of this failure, as it regarded 
the justification of the Cordon Sanitaire, the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the French ministers themselves are a virtual acknowlege- 
ment. Besides the proofs which I have already given, that sani- 
tary precautions could never have been the real object of as- 
sembling the so-called army of the Cordon, when that object 
was supposed to be ripe for execution, or could no longer be 
denied, these ministers, laying aside a mask which had ceased to 
answer its purpose, boldly abandoned all subterfuge, and unblush- 
ingly avowed their original perfidy. 

The next object of this mission, in the order in which I have 
taken them, was to create a pretext for the establishment of new 
lazarettos and new measures of sanitary police, along the whole 
line of the frontier, from Perpignan to Bayonne; by which tra- 
vellers and their papers would be subjected to a permanent system 
of rigid surveillance, and the Spanish rebels, when discomfited in 
the interior, received, sheltered, re-clothed, and re-vomited on 
their native soil. For this fact we have no less an authority than 
that of one of Dr. Pariset’s colleagues, in the French tral 
Commission of Health, Dr. Deveze, a man of real experience of 
yellow fever, and of reputation for knowlege and integrity. In 
a memorial to the king in council, and the two chambers, protest- 
ing against the project of sanitary laws drawn up by that com- 
mission, this independent physician (p. 8) says :—* M. Pariset, 
aprés avoir démontré dans vingt passages de son ouvrage, que la 
fiévre jaune n’est ni importée ni contagieuse, finit pourtant par dire 
qu’elle est importée, qu’elle est contagieuse. Et cette conclusion 
ne parait pas étre chez lui le résultat de son intime conviction, Mats 
la condition nécessaire a Vétablissement de nouveaux lazarets et de 
nouvelles mesures sanitaires, SEUL BUT DE SON VOYAGE EN Es- 
PAGNE, PAR ORDRE DU GOUVERNEMENT.” Here, then, we find 
it roundly asserted, by a Member of the Central Commission of 
Health, who would not, it is to be presumed, be disposed gratui- 
tously to libel the government by which he was employed, that 
the sole object of Dr. Pariset’s journey to Spain, by their order, 
was such as I have stated; which, even if there were not other 
proofs, would sufficiently authorize the conclusion, that it was, at 
any rate, part of the object of that journey. 

This was, indeed, an object of the last importance to the ac- 
complishment of the ends which the French government had in 
view. It would have given them permanently, as they had already 
transiently, by means of the temporary lazarettos of Beobia and 
Belgarde, the power, if not always of ascertaining the opinions, at 
least of perusing the papers, of every traveller entering Frartce 
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from Spain. In their lazarettos, the trunks, portmanteaux, and 
other packages, of the persons in quarantine, were deposited, open, 
under the pretence of purification, in a large warehouse, of 
which the key remained in the possession of the commandant or 
captain, who had of course the opportunity, of which it is not 
presumable that he-did not avail himself, of ransacking them, at 
any hour of the day or night, during the whole period of each 
quarantine." 

These asylums would also serve, on a larger, as Beobia and 
Belgarde had already served on a smaller scale, as places of re- 
fuge for all the discomfited. rebels, who might be obliged to fly 
from Spain; from whence, after plotting, in safety, new treasons 
against their country, they might be again returned into its bosom, 
re-equipped, and supplied with fresh means of corrupting their 
fellow-citizens. ‘The disturbances and insurrections, thus delibe- 
rately and systematically excited by themselves, the French fanatic 
faction were afterwards to turn to their account, by converting 
them, with marvellous effrontery, into a criminal charge’ against 
the constitutional government of Spain. Surely these beings must 
imagine Europe to be as destitute of discernment, as they are 
themselves of modesty. 


! Some apposite observations on this subject, by an eye-witness of the 
events of the 7th of July, 1822, at Madrid, are tu be met with in the’ Morn- 
ing Chronicle, of the 3d of September, of that year. After various. remarks 
on the farcical proceedings at the Lazaretto of Beobia, the writer thus 
proceeds: 

“ But there is one piece of superlative villany practised under the pretence 
of purification, which, as it may hitherto have escaped public reprehension, 
I must here solemnly denounce, in order, if possible, to make those political 
culprits, who are the authors of this scandalous cheat, ashamed of their 
conduct, or, if that be hopeless, to put all travellers on their guard. It is 
the practice to put all the baggage (of the persons doing quarantine) in one 
warehouse, trunks, portmanteaux, and every denominatiun of remy being 
left open, under the pretence of airing, so that all papers, even the most 
private and confidential letters, are exposed to inspection ; travellers being 
only allowed to take into their chambers, such articles as they immediately 
require about their persons. There can be no doubt in the mind of any 
rational or unbiassed man, that the object of this nefarious regulation, is to 
obtain a knowlege of the business and political principles of every person 
who crosses the Bidassoa.” Had the French ultras succeeded thus far, they 
might afterwards, in perfecting the system, by a trifling extension of the 
principle, have imposed the penance of quarantine, in the ports of the British 
channel, on all travellers, leaving as well as entering France ; by which the 
would have established yen jess repulsive, less unjust, and less cruel, 
as well as a more efficient and compendious system of getting at the secrets 
of men, than by the’ practice of forcibly violating the sanctity of private 
correspondence, and imprisoning au secret, innocent and meritorious indi- 
viduals, as was recently perpetrated at Calais, in the case of the gifted and 
indefatigable honorary secretary of the Greek committee, Mr, Bowring. 
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But so strangly was public opinion pronounced in Spain, and 
in England, against the projected institutions, which were, in deri-. 
sion, christened beforehand, «* The Sanitary Institutions of the 
Holy Alliance,” that the French government found it necessary, 
notwithstanding the barrier opposed by the censorship to the free 
circulation of truth, to abandon their plan. So palpable, indeed, 
had the atrocious nature of this scheme, at length, become, and so 
great and general was the indignation which it had excited, that 
it was deemed expedient, by the French ministers, in vindication 
of their conduct, to make his most Christian majesty the instru- 
ment of prevarication and falsehood. Having, as it would seem, 
no proper feelings of their own, and disregarding, even in appear- 
ance, the honor of their master, these ministers, in order to serve 
a temporary purpose, did not scruple ta exhibit him in the doubly 
contemptible character of a deceiver anda dupe. They first make 
him deny; in his speech at the opening of the chambers in 1822, 
the justice of the imputations, which had been so generally cast 
on the Cordon Sanitaire and the medical commission to Barce- 
lona, and attribute them to malevolence ; and afterwards, directly 
falsify these royal assertions, by acknowleging and glorying in 
those very acts of perfidy towards Spain, which they had thought 
fit, for so long a period, to disavow. 

With respect to the third object of the French government, 
the production of sickness, mortality, insurrection, civil war, and 
counter-revolution, there cannot be a doubt, since cause is invaria- 
bly followed by effect, that the appointment of the medical commis- 
sion, and still more the conduct of the commissioners, vociferating 
98 it were contagion through the streets, must have greatly added 
to the general terror, previously produced by the establishment of 
the Cordon Sanitaire, and thereby proportionally aggravated all 
the evils mentioned. That these results were eagerly desired, by 
the French fanatie faction, and eagerly attempted to be brought 
about, by the agency of their military cordon and medical com- 
mission, it would be as irrational to doubt, as that a general, who 
wantonly besieges a town, although he would not be known 
directly to murder the garrison, in cool blood, would not hesitate 
to use every means in his power to starve them to death, or to a 
compliance with his unjustifiable wishes. Although they were 
not able, by the united force of all the powerful and profligate 
means employed, to produce a counter-revolution ; yet, it cannot 
be denied, that, in respect to the other evils meditated, by aggra- 
vating the calamities of pestilence, the measures of the French 
government have been eminently successful. 

Respecting the fourth head of their designs, since its failure 
was necessarily included in that of the first and second heads, a 
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very few observations will suffice. That sanitary laws are appro- 
priate engines of despotism for the oppression and degradation of 
mankind, has been sufficiently manifested. This is clearly eluci- 
dated by an analysis of their nature, origin, operation, and effects. 
Is it not, then, obvious, from the very nature of things, that, 
besides availing themselves of this appropriate engine to accomplish 
their immediate designs against the liberties of Spain, the French 
fanatics, and the holy alliance, would earnestly desire, for the pro- 
motion of the common cause of despotism, that its adoption should 
be generally extended? Hence the conduct of Dr. Pariset is 
easily explicable, but on no other principle; and, if this mis- 
sionary, instead of blasphemously invoking the name of God, had 
affirmed, that, ‘‘ to deny contagion was to deny the holy alliance,” 
he would have been correct. It is immaterial to inquire, whether 
these potentates could have been aware of the extent, to which 
these institutions operated favorably to the interests of despotism, 
and injuriously to those of mankind. If they were not minutely 
acquainted with all the ramifications of these effects, they at least 
knew enough of the restrictive tendencies of sanitary laws, to in- 
sure for them their strong and everlasting attachment: and is 
there a man so silly as to believe that, a greater intimacy with the 
merits of these institutions could have produced, in such minds, 
any other effect than a still further increase of regard? Can there 
be a human being, imbecile enough to believe, that, the coalesced 
powers, if they knew the full extent of the mischiefs of sanitary 
laws to mankind, unless they were, at the same time, ignorant of the 
full extent of their benefits to despotism, would desire their abo- 
lition ?—If there be such a person, he must have very different 
ideas from those which I entertain respecting the nature of ab- 
solute power, and its influence on the human mind. 

If, by the destruction of one-half of the inhabitants of Spain, the 
other half could be permanently enslaved, and if to realise these 
pious measures were in the option of the French fanatic faction, 
and the holy alliance, what ought we reasonably to suppose that 
they would do? Is there a man bold enough to guaranty, if his 
own life were to be the security, that these potentates would, from 
compunction, wheel round to the side of humanity, and, in pre- 
ference, preserve the lives and the liberties of the whole inhabit- 
ants of the Peninsula? Such is not the nature of despotism ! 
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Previousty to entering intoa detail of the state in which I 
found the affairs of the Confederation on my arrival in the Morea, 
it may not be improper to make some allusion to the circumstances 
which led to my visiting Greece; more especially, as a misunder- 
standing seems to exist on a point, which has evidently been most 
prejudicial to the interests of the Greeks, and which, if suffered to 
continue, must produce still greater injury: | allude to the origin 
and formation of your Committee. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell on those causes which prevented 
a more direct intercourse between the Provisional Government of 
Greece and England, during the easlier stages of her eventful strug- 
gle. Ignorant of the reception which an overture might experi- 
ence here, and equally so of the public feeling generally, all that 
could well be attempted in the first instance, was to send a person 
to London for the of ascertaining the sentiments of his 
Majesty’s ministérs, and the state of public opinion, with regard to 
the contest in which the Greeks were engaged. The individual 
chosen for this object was Andreas Luriottis, whose unimpeacli- 
able character, and zeal in the cause of his country, had gained him 
the confidence of all parties in Greece. He arrived towards the 
latter end of January in the ptesent year, bringing with him 
letters of introduction, but without being the bearer of any com- 
munication to Government. The individual to whom M. Luriottis 
was more particularly addressed, having had every reason to be- 
lieve, that there was a general sentiment throughout the nation 
favorable to the struggling Greeks, conceived that the best means 
of proving the truth of his conjectures, was to make an appeal to 
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the public in their behalf. Having adopted the measures within 
his reach for carrying this intention into effect, by applying to 
those, whose weight and talents in society were most likely to 
facilitate the object in view, it is a fact well known to the gentle- 
men who first joined your Committee, that the most scrupulous 
care was taken to address the invitations for its formation to per- 
sons of évery party, without the smallest regard to political bias of 
religious persuasion, convinced, that however important the in- 
fluence which Greece might be destined to exercise on the state 
of Europe on a future day, the question was now one of humanity 
in favor of a Christian community threatened with extermination. 

Contrary to the hopes and anticipations of those who generously 
undertook to form the Committee, the numbers were at first ex¢ 
tremely limited: it was however considered of primary importance, 
that a beginning should be made, and that M. Luriottis, who felt 
anxious to return without delay, should not be suffered to depart 
without some proof, that he bad not paid a fruitless visit to the 
British metropolis. 

A conviction on my own part, that the calumnies and falsehoods 
which had gone abroad, relative to the origin and progress of the 
Greek struggle, were the chief, perhaps only cause of the question 
not exciting its due share of attention in this country, and that it 
was of the very highest moment, that every evil impression thus 
made should be removed as speedily as possible, I determined to 
accompany M. Luriottis as the humble representative of your 
Committee, and with a view of procuring such information as could 
only be obtained on the spot. It occurred to me, that the presence 
of an agent of some kind, would be favorably interpreted by the 
Provisional Government and people of Greece; and a most flat- 
tering reception afterwards convinced me that I was not mistaken. 
My wishes baving been communicated to your Committee on its 
first meeting, Friday, February 28th, I had the satisfaction to find 
that they were fully approved, and an arrangement was accordingly 
made for correspondmg with your Honorary Secretary. 

Leaving London on the 4th March, we proceeded to Marseilles, 
with the intention of embarking there for Hydra. Owing however 
to the want of more frequent communication, and the approaching 
hostilities between France and Spain, we resolved to proceed by 
land to Otranto ; and but for the refusal of the Marchese Foscaldo, 
minister of his Neapolitan Majesty at Rome, to sign my passport, 
we should have reached Corfa much sooner. Forced to retrace 
our steps, and embark at Ancona, we did not fand im the above 
island before the 21st of April, and only reached the shores of the 
Morea ten days afterwards. 

Having landed at Pyrgi, a small cove opposite the island of 
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Zante, early in the morning of May SOth, the first objects which 
struck my sight, were a number of husbandmen and females busily 
employed in the various occupations of tillage, weeding, &c.; 
while numerous flocks and herds were seen grazing on a plain of 
about fifteen miles in circumference, and surrounded by a ratige of 
hills thickly studded with olive and other trees. On reaching Pyr- 
gos, a large town eight miles further on, commanding a delightful 
prospect of its extensive plain and neighboring country, includ- 
ing the mountainous districts of Calavrita and Arcadia, with the 
sea in the distance, there appeared to have been no material inter- 
ruption to agricultural pursuits, as we continually passed through 
vineyards, . corn-fields, and orchards of mulberry-trees. Groups 
of women and children were also seen round the wells, occupied 
either in washing or drawing water, as if enjoying the most perfect 
security. These enlivening and unexpected scenes continued 
while we followed the romantic and ever-winding course of the 
Alpheus, throngh the most enchanting country [ ever beheld, for 
a distance of more than sixty miles, when we ascended the range 
of mountains which intersect the Morea throughout its centre. 
Here the road lay over rocks and precipices of frightful aspect, 
forming a number of almost impenetrable passes for a considerable 
extent. Passing over a region of lofty pines, which cover a space 
of many leagues, we descended into another well-cultivated plain, 


but destitute of trees, previous to reaching that on which Tripo- 


lizza is built. ; 
The almost total destruction of the Turkish army, which fol- 
lowed its attempt to invade the Morea in the autumn of 1822, as 
well as the various important events to which that memorable cam- 
paign gave rise, having induced the Provisional Government to 
convoke a general Congress at Astros, the Members of the Execu- 
tive and Deputies had just reached Tripolizza as we arrived. Whe- 
ther we regard the importance of the measures decided there, or 
the dignity and moderation with which the deliberations were 
carried on, the meeting at Astros may be justly considered as one 
of the most.impressive and interesting events of the struggle. 
Although the decree of convocation, which also pointed out the 
mode to be pursued in the new elections, together with the necessity 
of only returning men distinguished for their patriotism abd virtue, 
merely specified the number of representatives prescribed by the 
law of Epidaurus; yet, such was the eagerness of the people 
throughout the Confederation to contribute to the common weal, 
that above three hundred deputies had assembled by the beginning 
of April: there. was also a large. body of troops, nearly ali the 
military chiefs, and many thousand casual visitors. ‘The meetings 
and deliberations of Congress were held under the shade of an 
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orange and lemon grove, between sunrise and noon; while all those 
who were desirous of hearing the debates, or witnessing the proceed- 
ings, occupied the surrounding space thickly shaded with olive-trees. 

The first care of the Congress thus assembled, was to revise and 
correct such articles in the Constitution framed at Epidaurus sixteen 
months before, as experience had proved to be susceptible of ame- 
lioration. Adopting the most liberal institutions pf Europe for 
their models, there was nota single clause added or retrenched, 
without a precedent being previously established, either in the prac- 
tice of the British Constitution or that of the United States, which 
the legislators of Greece consulted, as knowing it to emanate from 
the letter and spirit of English law. 1 ought not to omit stating, 
as connected with this portion of the labors of Congress, that its 
principal attention was directed to the best mode of drawing up 
civil and criminal codes, and of introducing the trial by jury into 
the legal procedure of Greece, as well as a regular system of pub- 
lic education on the principles of Bell and Lancaster. Having 
decreed the necessary clauses upon the above points, so essential to 
the perfection of their civil organization, the Executive was directed 
to take such steps as might be most likely to produce the benefits 
anticipated from them, without loss of time. The second object 
of solicitude related to the state of the finances, public accounts, 
and national resources, ‘These being subjected to a careful exami- 
nation, and various modifications introduced into the political code, 
for the more prompt collection of the revenue, and prevention of 
fiscal abuses, the third and last subject of deliberation, was an in- 
quiry into the extent of the naval and military forces of the Con- 
federation, as also relative to the most effectual plans to be adopted 
for repelling every future attempt of the enemy. 

Having decided that the seat of government should be fi: ed at 
Tripolizza, previous to its final establishment at Athens, the last 
act of Congress was an address to the people, in which the object 
of assembling and a succinct notice of the proceedings were detaited, 
This energetic paper also proclaimed the national independence. 
appealing once more to the Christian world for its sympathy and 
support; and after thanking those who bad merited its approbation 
by their patrivtism and public spirit, concluded by imploring “the 
OMNIPOTENT FATHER OF ALL to extend his ALMIGHTY PRO- 
TECTION to the people of Greece, and crown their efforts with 
success,” 

Numbers of those who were present at Astros have informed 
me that the result of each day’s deliberation was watched with the 
most intense anxiety by all classes, representing the whole as a 
scene of the greatest enthusiasm and unanimity, with the exception 
of one single point—the propriety of distributing a aoe of the 
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national domains among the chiefs and soldiery. Aware that more 
than nineteen twentieths of the territory freed from the tyrant, had 
belonged to Turkish proprietors, it was extremely natural for those 
whose lives had been passed in the labors of agriculture as slaves, 
to feel anxious about the possession of a spot of ground, however 
small, which they could call their own; and there was every dis- 
position on the part of Government and Congress to accede to 
their wishes. Such, however, were the difficulties that presented 
themselves in every stage of the discussion which followed the pro- 
posal to alienate a part of the domains; the probabilities that it 
would interfere with the duties of the army; the obstacles to an 
equitable distribution, in the existing state of the war; and above 
all, the effect which it might produce on the public credit of the 
Confederation, when the Executive should be authorized to Con- 
tract a foreign loan,—that the question was deferred by unanimous 
consent, till that period when it could be carried into effect without 
exposing the nation to any of the foregoing serious conveniences. 

My motive for having thus called the attention of your Com- 
mittee to the proceedings at Astros, and dwelt on them somewhat 
in detail, is, that they were almost the exclusive topic of conver- 
sation on my arrival at Tripolizza, whilst they are, perhaps, more 


calculated to illustrate the real spirit of the cause for which Greece — 


is contending, than any thing else 1 could have possibly adduced. 

But there are many other circumstances connected with the 
origin and progress of this extraordinary struggle, which are 
scarcely less worthy of attention ; and though the limits of a Re- 
port, intended rather as the outline of a few prominent facts, than 
a minute record of events, preclude the possibility of my going to 
the extent I could wish, there are yet some particulars so closely 
allied to the interests of Greece and humanity, that they cannot be 
passed over in silence on the present occasion. 

Being principally desirous of ascertaining how far the conduct 
of the Dcsictonst Government and people of Greece are entitled 
to the support of the Christian world, without any reference to 
their imprescriptible claims as the victims of oppression and pro- 
fessors of a common faith, I need scarcely inform your Committee, 
that I left no effort untried to obtain correct data on the circum- 
stances which led to the struggle in the first instance ; and, in the 
second place, to discover how far the charges of cruelty, which 
had been so industriously circulated, and so frequently furnished an 
excuse for those to whom applications had been made in behalf of 
the unhappy Greeks, were founded in truth, 

With regard to the origin of the Greek contest, this is not the 
place to enter into a minute detail of all the facts, and indeed many 
of them would be irrelevant to the object of your Committee; it 
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caimot however be too soon proclaimed, nor too widely circulated, 
—and I will stake my existence on the exact veracity of the asser- 
tion,—that there was not the smallest connexion, either directly or 
indirectly, between the rising in Greece and passing events in the 
rest of Europe. Having made this positive and solemn declara- 
tion, upon the importance and necessity of which, to the people of 
Greece, it would be superfluous to dilate, the members of your Com- 
mittee do not require to be informed, that the struggle was first 
commenced in Moldavia bya general in the service of a great nor- 
thern power ; and that although his proceedings were subsequently 
disclaimed, and himself disgraced, yet the irreproachable character 
of Alexander Ypsilanti, his bravery while serving in the Russian 
campaigns, and more especially the place of aiducamp he held 
about the person of His Imperial Majesty, were pre-eminently 
calculated to create a belief that the insurrection was tacitly ap- 
proved by the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh. ‘This alone was surely 
more than sufficient to excite the hopes of the Greek people in the 
western provinces, if it did not stimulate them to fly to arms. But 
irresistible as the call of Ypsilanti certainly was, so little had the 
events in Wallachia and Moldavia been anticipated in the Morea, 
that no preparations whatever were made for a rising ; nor was it 
until the massacre of the venerable and virtuous Patriarch Gregory, 
not to mention thousands of unoffending Greeks at Constantino- 
ple and other places, together with the incarceration of all the Pri- 
mates at Tripolizza as hostages, and an order for disarming those 
of the people who had been hitherto allowed to carry a musket for 
the purposes of private amusement, that they saw no alternative 
between resistance and extermination, When I add, that even the 
actual President, Mavromichale, one of the most opulent men in 
Greece, had not a single barrel of gunpowder in his possession, on 
the insurrection’s breaking out, and that more than two-thirds of 
the male population capable of bearing arms in the Morea and 
other points, were under the necessity of sallying forth without any 
other weapons than sticks, I am sure it is perfectly unnecessary to 
say more, in order to convince your Committee that the attempt to 
connect the Greek struggle with those events which continue to 
agitate the south of Europe, is as unfounded as it is cruel! 

As to the excesses attributed to the Greek soldiery, it would 
appear that the number of able and eloquent writers who have 
advocated the cause of Greece, have brought forward such facts 
and arguments as must satisfy every impartial observer, that these 
excesses, like every other subject calculated to prejudice the cause, 
have been most wantonly exaggerated. ‘The whole course of my 
own inquiries enables me to confirm the fact; and in repeating 
that the severities exercised on the enemy were inevitable and una- 
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voidable, [ shall further add it, as my most firm conviction, that 
when all the concomitant circumstances which led to the excesses 
at Tripolizza are made known, they will appear mild, when com- 
pared to those committed by the best disciplined and most civilized 
troops of Europe in many instances during the last fifty years. 

In common with all the friends of the Greek cause, I lament, 
most deeply lament, the excesses which marked the early stages of 
the contest: but I would entreat those who judge them, not to 
pronounce before they become thoroughly acquainted with the in- 
numerable provocations which, in war at least, would fully justify 
still greater excesses, without referring to those centuries of galling 
and intolerable oppression which the Greek people had to avenge. 

[t is scarcely possible to allude to the mode in which the cruel- 
ties of the Greeks are dwelt on and magnified, without recurring 
to the sufferings to which that unfortunate people have been ex- 
posed ever since the commencement of their struggle. But who 
could paint these, and in what language can they be described ? 
Much as your Committee has heard concerning the horrors perpe- 
trated by a race to whom the virtues of pity and benevolence are 
totally unknown, and whose fundamental maxim of faith is to ex- 
tirpate the votaries of Christianity, I am fully borne out in stating, 
that the European public is, as yet, most imperfectly and inade- 
quately informed on the subject. It is true, the public prints have 
for the last three years teemed with the recital of massacres and 
murders under every possible shape and aggravation which the ima- 
gination can conceive; massacres which have consigned, in that 
short space,-not less than sixty thousand of our fellow Christians of 
every age and sex to death, under torments such as history affords 
no example of, the far greater part of whom were the innocent 
victims of a merciless pekibieg. But have they disclosed those in- 
describable horrors, even worse than death, to which the helpless 
women and children of Greece have been exposed, before the 
moment of execution, or while in the hands of their oppressors ? 
Would it be possible for the most able pen, or eloquent tongue, to 
describe the scenes which followed the executions of the capital, at 
‘Adrianeple, Salonica, Cassandra, Mount Athos, Smyma, Scala- 
Novo, Aivali, Rhodes, Cyprus, Candia, and Scio? It is impos- 
sible to, believe, that if the nameless and innumerable atrocities 
committed by the Infidels, whenever they could gain even a mo- 
mentary ascendancy, had reached the knowlege of a nation whose 
anoals bear such constant testimony to its charity and commisera- 
tion for the woes of others, no matter what their clime or color, it 
could have been deterred from coming forward at an earlier period 
of this dreadful contest. Had the cries reached our country, of 
infants torn from their mothers’ breasts and flung into the sea, or 
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dashed against the rocks, as at Scio and various other places—of 
fathers, husbands and brothers, butchered before the eyes of mo- 
thers, wives and sisters, who were themselves destined either to 
share a similar fate, or be dragged into that hopeless slavery in 
which thousands languish at this moment,—it is needless to say 
that every British heart would have melted, and every British hand 
been stretched out to succor or to save a perishing community! 

I turn with pleasure from the sufferings of the Greeks, to their 
triumphs—triumphs achieved under difficulties, dangers, and pri- 
vations that would have appalled the stoutest hearts, and which . 
seem to be rather the work of that omnireotent Gow whom the 
proclamation of Astros invokes, than of an unarmed, scattered, 
disorganized, and, | may almost add, deserted people! ‘The 
noblemen and gentlemen composing your Committee, have watched 
and exulted in the naval and military victories of the Hellenists, 
from the commencement of their struggle up to the destruction of 
the hordes who invaded the Morea last year, when it really seemed 
as if an offended Divinity had given them up to the swords of along 
persecuted and suffering people. This almost miraculous delive- 
rance of the Morea, at a time when the most sanguine friends of 
the Greek cause in England had nearly given it up as lost, may be 
justly hailed as a totally new and brilliant epoch in the contest ; for, 
there is no instance on record subsequently to the capture of Napoli 
de Romania, one of the first fruits of the triumphs gained on the 
plain of Argos, in which the Greeks have not completely dispro- 
ved the accusations of their enemies, by showing every disposition 
to conduct the war on principles strictly conformable to the laws 
of civilized nations, When I add, that they have acted thus in the 
midst of incessant provocations on the part of the Turks, whose 
excesses Continue unabated to this hour, it will be for your Com- 
mittee to decide how far the calumniators of the former are justi- 
fied in their system of ungenerous hostility. 

Your Committee is doubtless aware, that in all the proclamations 
and other addresses which have emanated from the Provisional 
Government, or chiefs of the Confederation, an appeal has been 
invariably made to their Christian brethren of the rest of Europe. 
Never was appeal more just or legitimate. This = eat is founded 
on facts the most obvious and incontrovertible. ‘There is scarcely 
a single Greek, however ignorant or illiterate, who does not know, 
that the torch, extinguished for a time by the effects of tyranny and 
barbarism, but which now illumiues the greatest portion of our he- 
misphere, was first lighted up in Greece; and that all we possess 
to.cheer and animate existence, was derived from their forefathers! 
As, however, flippancy and prejudice have occasionally combined, 
to reject the justice of an appeal founded on the grounds which no 
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generous mind would dispute, it remains for me to show your: 
Committee, by the statement of a few facts, that the Greeks of the 
present day have claims to the support of the Christian werld, totally 
distinct from the incalculable benefits conferred on mankind by the 
wisdom and virtue of their ancestors. Nor am I without a hope, 
that the claims | am about to put forward will be deemed unan- 
swerable, if they are not considered as irresistible. 

itis, | presume, impossible to separate the actual struggle of 
the Greeks from that period of European history when, after a suc- 
cession of crusades, m which so large a part of its best blood and 
treasure was sacrificed to liberate the Holy Land, and other points 
occupied by the Saracen invaders, the ultimate result was their 
abandonment by the sovereigns of Christendom in the 15th century 
~—thus leaving a christian population of many millions a prey to a 
servitude at once more galling and cruel than any ever imposed on 
man. Had some stipulation been made for the protection of life, faith, 
or property, ia favor of a people thus left to their wretched fate, 
there might be some shadow of plausibility on the part of those 
who now deprecate interference and aid. But so far from this 
having been the case, I am borne out by history, when I assert. that 
the Greek people were destined to undergo a bondage as uncondi- 
tional and oppressive as ever weighed down a nation, Under such 
a calamity; and, to use the emphatic language of the proclamation 
of Astros, ‘‘ deprived of their liberties and substance ; exposed to 
unheard of cruelties by those who have ever been strangers to 
justice and humanity ;” What, | will ask, but innate virtue uaited 
to the most heroic resolution, could have enabled the Greeks, not 
only to sustain the honor of Christianity, but to cherish and culti- 
vate those qualities which dignify and ornament its followers? 

It is not my intention to become an indiscriminate panegyrist of 
the Greeks at the expense of truth, or to deny the existence of 
vices among them—vices which are partly inseparable from our 
nature, but much more generally derived from the peculiar circum- 
stances of their enslaved and degraded condition: but I will say, 
from the observation and inquiry of many years, that | am justified 
in pronouncing them to be an eminently moral and religious 
people. Without occupying the time of your Committee with 
a more extended development of this opinion at present, it will 
perhaps be sufficient to call your attention to the virtues which 
so generally distinguish the domestic circle in the lower and 
middling classes of the Greek community, the proverbial affection 
between parents and children, relatives and friends: their abste- 
miousness and industry, unequalled by any other nation in Eu- 
rope ; scrupulous regard to religious duties ; and above all, a dis- 
position to improve and acquire knowledge, which cannot but strike 
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the most superficial observer. A slight reference to the unceasing 
and persevering efforts made throughout Greece and Asia Minor, 
during the last thirty years, to establish schools and colleges, 
as well as the progress of those who are sent to study in France, 
Italy, and Germany, fully prove the latter part of my assertion ; 
while the events of the pending contest would furnish endless 
illustrations of the former. The mode in which Greeks of every 
description minister to each other’s necessities in this hour of 
trial and of suffering, is truly admirable ; whilst the readiness with 
which thousands of the husbandmen have returned to the culture 
of the lands abandoned by the Turks, after aiding in defeat- 
ing the enemy, displays a degree of flexibility iu the midst of 
misfortune, that reflects the very bighest honor on the national 
character of this singular people. I regret that the limits of this 
Report do not enable me still further to enlarge on the conduct and 
character of the Greeks, by detailing those individual acts of heroism 
and bravery which have distinguished hundreds of both sexes during 
their struggle for emancipation: these acts, whether they regard 
the spontaneous sacrifices of property to an immense amount, or 
acts of personal intrepidity, in which even the women of Greece 
have braved all the perils and dangers of battle, deserve to be re- 
corded in letters of gold ; while they prove that the spirit of pa- 
triotism and public virtue, which animated the heroes of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platea, are not extinct after ages of servitude and 
suffering ! 

As there is no ambition so deeply rooted in the Greek character 
as the desire of instruction, no wonder that it should predominate, 
now that there’is a prospect of being able to realize the wishes on 
this subject which so universally pervade the nation. Nothing but 
a determination to encourage this most laudable disposition, could 
have induced the Provisional Government to devote a part of its 
attention and circumscribed funds to the establishment of Lancas- 
terian schools, while the enemy was still so near, and the means of 
subsistence often wanted for the troops. ‘The interest attached to 
this important subject by your Committee, will not be a little 
heightened, when informed that the seat of government had not 
been established at Tripolizza more than three weeks, when I had 
the satisfaction of witnessing one of the largest Mosques in the city, 
converted into a school on Lancaster’s priuciple, at which above 
seventy children of beth sexes under the age of ten years were re- 
ceiving instruction when I quitted the Morea, Prince Mavrocor- 
dato had already established two, almost in sight of the Infidel 
forces, at Missolonghi and Gastouni, previously to his attending 
the deliberations at Astros. 

Having thus cursorily endeavored to prove that the appeals of 
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the Greek people are not exclusively founded on the claims of 
their ancestors, and that our support is really due to them as men 
and Christians, f will not attempt to add another remark on the 
expediency of making every possible effort to convince the Greeks, 
a have not appealed to us in vain. 

‘here are other and important grounds of claiming the imme- 
diate protection and support of Europe on behalf of the Greeks, 
founded on the political considerations which arise out of their 
situation, and are connected with those commercial advantages 
that all must necessarily derive from a future intercourse with 
Greece, as well as the certainty of its opening a new and profitable 
market for the produce of European industry, But these are 
points which’more properly belong to those whose influence ena- 
bles them to accelerate the hour of mdependence. Confining myself 
exclusively to the question as it regards the great and paramount 
interests of humanity, I shall proceed to state the mode in which 
the beneficent objects of your Committee may be most effectually 
carried into execution, for the benefit of those whom you have so 
generously come forward to relieve. 

Notwithstanding the claims of the Greeks to the most active 
benevolence and solicitous care which the Christian community 
could possibly bestow on them, both on the score of religion and 
humanity, it is melancholy to reflect, that owing to one of those 
inexplicable fatalities which sometimes interfere to mar the best 
interests uf society, and disappoint the hopes of the good and wise, 
scarcely has any thing been done where the voice of God and 
Nature seemed to stimulate every man imbued with a particle of 
religion or charity—Thus it is, that while the ill-fated Greeks 
were struggling against unnumbered difficulties at home, and the 
bitterest persecution from without, the pious and immaculate 
office of ministering to their wants, and alleviating some portion of 
their sufferings, has been confined to a very small portion of the 
charitable and humane in Germany, Swisserland, and England. 
Here it would be an injustice which your Committee could not 
sanction, were [ to omit thus publicly to acknowlege, that, in 
this instance at least, the double palm of priority and benevolence 
belongs to the former. Difficult as it will be to extenuate our con- 
duct to posterity, more especially when that posterity reflects, that 
motives of the strongest se/f-interest united with those of charity, 
to impel us on, it is hoped that when the most callous can no 
longer find the shadow of an excuse for withholding their mite, 
England will retrieve a character which ought to be as dear to her 
sons, as their political existence and civil immunities. 

It is among those facts which canuot receive too much publicity, 
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sainted work of aiding the Greeks, amongst our northern neigh- 
bors, where even the school-boys have been frequently known to 
devote the trifles allowed for recreation to the Greek fund. And 
let it be loudly proclaimed, that the pastors of Swisserland and 
Germany, who are indigent in comparison with the pastors .of 
England, have been first and foremost in the sacred duty! 

In the event of your Committee judging it expedient to make 
another appeal to the British public, | venture to suggest that an 
application should be more particularly addressed to the religious 
communities generally, These are bound by every tie, both as 
Christians and as men, to succor the Greeks, and contribute to» 
wards their speedy restoration to the bosom of the European family, 
as well as to the blessings of an extended civilization. It might 
well be regarded as obtrusive, were | to suggest the various and 
irresistible grounds which your Committee has to call the attention 
of the established clergy of the realm, to the claims of the Greek 
people. When that mfluential and important body are satisfied, 

_ beyond the fear of contradiction, that the Greek cause is the cause 
of religion, humanity, and justice—unconnected, either directly 
or indirectly, with what has occurred in other places, and that 
it is moreover further removed from a question of party than 
any question ever was—I am sure they will no longer resist the 
performance of a duty, which seems to be enjoined by every con- 
sideration of prudence, no less than by the great maxims of their 
faith, 

Next to the foregoing appeals, your Committee would be fully 
justified in calling on the matrons and young women of England; 
these are justly looked up to as models of virtue and benevolence 
throughout Europe—Can they resist an appeal which is made 
in favor of their own sex, of whom thousands’ of the most pure 
and beautiful which ever graced the Christian community, are 
at this moment pining in misery and in want, in Greece, the lonian 
Islands, and various parts of the continent? Should this appeal be 
made, your Committee can truly inform the women of land, 
that those of Greece are more like themselves in all that constitutes 
female excellence, than any other women | could name. When it 
is added, that the most wretched of the Greek matrons and young 
women are those who have heretofore been blessed with all the 
goods of fortune, | cannot persuade myself that it will be made in 
vain. 

Finally,fit will be no trifling consolation for your Committee to 
reflect, that those of every party, rank, and station, who may 
henceforth persist in withholding charity from Greece, cannot 

screen themselves under any one of the futile pleas, which have 
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hitherto served more as an excuse than a reason for lukewarmness 
and indifference. 

Being for the present chiefly desirous of establishing the claims 
of the Greeks to the sympathy and support of their Christian bre- 
thren of England, I shall take an early opportunity of furnishing 
your Committee with such details relative to the actual state of the 
Confederation, form of government, degree of organization it has 
attained, population, naval and military strength, and, more parti- 
cularly, those extensive resources, both in the national domains and 
products of the scil—which will enable the Executive to negotiate 
a loan in any of the European capitals. In the meantime, it affords 
me the utmost pleasure to be enabled to inform your Committee, 
that the result of the Greek triumphs by sea and land is such as to 
promise a happy termination to the contest. But it cannot be too 
deeply impressed on the attention of your Committee, that a con- 
test commenced and carried on under such discouraging auspices 
has produced a considerable degree of exhaustion, while the very 
nature of the war precludes all possibility of the Greeks availing 
themselves of the advaptages to be derived from their rich and pro- 
lific soil. It must therefore be almost superfluous to state, that at 
no period of the struggle has it been more uecessary to appeal to 
the British public in favor of a nation, which is, in truth, only sus- 
taining the cause of civilization and Christianity, against barbarism, 
viceand ignorance. Although there is little doubt, that any pro- 
position of the Provisional Government for negotiating a loan would 
be favorably received in a country possessing so much superfluous 
capital as England, and where such undeniable guarantees can be 
given, still some months must unavoidably elapse before supplies 
can be obtained from this source; and the present campaign is 
one, which must in a great measure decide the fate of Greece, It 
therefore becomes my duty to apprize your Committee, that although 
the successes which are announced almost daily, prove that the 
courage and resolution of the Hellenists remain undiminished, and 
that the neglect and indifference of their Christian brethren would 
seem only to stimulate them to still greater efforts; yet, are they 
conducting the war under the greatest disadvantages ; so much, in- 
deed, that I can safely assure your Committee there are, while I 
write, thousands of those driven from their homes, and whose wives 
and children were carried into slavery, either seeking a refuge from 
the knife of the infidel among the crags of Olympus, Macrinoro, 
and Volos; or, if armed, bravely opposing the enemy in the passes 
of Thermopyle and Corinth, without bread to eat or raiment to 
cover them! Need I say more.to rouse the slumbering spirit of 
benevolence and Christian charity? I will only add, that a com- 
paratively small portion of the funds which have been subscribed 
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in this philanthropic country, to disseminate the blessings of 
Christianity beyond the seas, would, if promptly applied to the 
wants of the straggling Grecks, perbaps save a whole nation of 
Christians from perishing ! 

With respect to the benefits which your Committee can confer 
on Greece, they will of course entirely depend on the extent of 
those means which are placed im your hands by the liberality of 
the public. It must be obvious to all who are acquainted.with 
the subject, that amidst the chief wants of the Confederation, mo- 
ney to pay the troops is the most conspicuous. Should it be im- 
possible to remit a sum worthy the acceptance of the Provisional 
Government, there is still a wide field opened to your Committee, 
in affording the means of organization to the Greek armies, and 
promoting the wishes of the Executive with regard to public educa- 
tion, agriculture, and the useful arts. In whatever mode your 
Committee may judge it most expedient to continue its valuable la- 
bors, | am decidedly of opinion, that there should be an under- 
standing established with the central Committees of Germany and 
Swisserland, in order that the succors sent out may not clash with 
each other, as well as to give greater effect to the intentions of all 
parties. As the facilities of communicating with Greece are infi- 
nitely greater from England than Germany, the Societies of that 
country are fully aware that their efforts must derive great addi- 
tional advantage from a co-operation with your Committee. Should 
this unity of action take place, it will be a sublime spectacle, al- 
most worthy of the Divinity, to witness the modern possessors of 
civilization and science, associated for the purpose of imparting 
them to the descendants of those from whom these inestimable 
blessings originally sprung : thus repaying a debt of endless gra- 
titude ! 

The task [ have undertaken would be left incomplete, were I to” 
omit stating to your Committee, with what heartfelt satisfaction 
and strong feelings of gratitude the Provisional Government aud 
people of Greece heard of the associations which had been formed 
here before my departure for the Morea. That composed of the 
Society of Fr1EN ps had been dispensing the means of existence 
to hundreds of both sexes at Trieste, Venice, Marseilles, Ancona, 
and other places. Sanguine in my hopes, that the charity of niil- 
lions would not be exceeded by the charity of a few isolated (though 
uniformly benevolent) individuals, as compared with our popula- 
tion, | ventured to assure the Greeks that they might safely caleu- 
late on the success of an association formed without any regard to 
party distinctions or political animosities. While dwelling on this 
pleasing topic, | even went so far as to add, that Greece was des- 
tined to. produce the miracle of uniting the most discordant 
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elements in the great and blessed work of Christian charity. If I 
deceived myself, and the Greeks are disappointed, the fault does 
not surely rest with your Committee ; and whatever the final result 
of your efforts may be, history will not have to record that resusci- 
tated Greece appealed to England, as her natural friend and ally, 
without one solitary hand being stretched forth exher to sympathize 
with her sufferings or co-operate in her regeneration ! 


EDWARD BLAQUIERE. 
London, Sept. 13th, 1823. 





Additional Fucts, submitted to the Greek Committee by Mr. 
BLaQuiErs, on the actual State of Affairs in the Morea and 
other points of the Confederation. ad on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 20th, 1823, 


Havin, in the Report which [ had the honor of presenting to 
your Committee in its last meeting, endeavored to remove those un- 
founded statenients which have circulated throughout Europe with 
regard to the Greek contest, and operated so unfavorably to the 
Greeks, as well as to establish the claims of that unfortunate peo- 
ple to the support and sympathy of the Christian world,—I shall 
now proceed to state such particulars, relative to the civil and mi- 
litary organization of the Hellenists, the territory they have ac- 
quired, their means of defence, and general resources, as may be 
of use to your Committee in drawing up an appeal to the British 
nation, founded on the first Report. 

YourCommitteeis aware that the political codeof the Confedera- 
tion, or law of Epidaurus as it is more commonly called, establish- 
ed that the system of government should be elective, consisting of 
representatives chosen by the people, and an Executive of five 
members selected from the legislative body. There are, besides, 
Ministers of Finance, War, Interior, Public Instruction, and Po- 
lice, named by the Executive for carrying its decrees into effect ; 
also a Secretary General, charged with the management of foreign 
relations : this last office is now held by Prince Mavrocordato, the 
late President. The duties and powers allotted to each department 
of the State were prescribed by the law of Epidaurus ; and, as 
already stated, several salutary modifications and improvements 
took place during the meeting at Astros: and I cannot omit re- 
pea ting, that the institutions of England and North America were 
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those to which the legislators of Greece chiefly looked for prece- 
dents and models. It is scarcely necessary to repeat to your Com- 
mittee, that, independently of the measures adopted there for re- 
gulating the finances and collecting the revenue, the greatest im- 
portance was attached to the providing, without loss of time, for a 
generai system of public education, as the best means of proving 
to Europe the anxiety of the Greek people to re-acquire that 
knowlege of which they had been deprived by centuries of op- 
pression. 

The amount of revenue collected for this year is necessarily very 
limited, and chiefly derived from farming out the crops on the na- 
tional domains—of which only a small portion were sown. The 
crops on the plain of Gastouni, in the > meg one of the finest in 
the world, and which was even this year worth five millions of 
francs, only yielded a sum of 800,000, owing to its vicinity to 
Patras, That of Argos, equally rich, though of much less extent, 
has been in fallow ever since the invasion of last year: there is, 
however, little doubt of its being all turned to account in the 
coming season. Your Committee will not think my general state- 
ments exaggerated, when | add, that the produce of Candia, in oil 
alone, amounts on an average to 400,000 barrels per annum, and 
that each of them brings an average price of eight Spanish dollars 
in the markets of France and Italy. 

With respect to the naval and military organization, itis neces- 
sarily very imperfect. ‘This arises exclusively from the want of 

cuniary means; for, as yet, it has been totally impossible to 

evy taxes to any considerable amount, ov a people who were 
kept in a state of the most abject poverty and dependence on their 
late-oppressors, much less to take advantage of a soil the most 
prolific m Europe. 

Although nearly the whole male population of the Morea 
able of carrying arms is provided with pistols and attagans, the 
number which can take the field is comparatively limited, depend- 
ing almost entirely on the means possessed by the leaders, each of 
whom has hitherto been unable to employ more followers than he 
could provide for out of his personal resources and the scanty and 
precarious aid of Government. These troops are also supplied 
with muskets, and are led by several chiefs or Capitani. The 
‘wants and privations of the Greek army are of a nature the most 
discouraging. When | state that there is not more than a third of 
the number, thus employed in saving a whole people from exter- 
mination, supplied with sufficient clothing to shelter them from the 
inclemencies of a mountain warfare ; that they often march forty 
miles a day, almost invariably sleep in the open air, and frequently 
pass two or three days without any other food than the herbs of 
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the field,—the astonishment of your Committee at the bravery and 
perseverance of the Greek soldiery will not, | am sure, be dimin- 
ished 


Though the number of horses taken from the Turks, and now in 
the Morea, is sufficient w mount from five to eight thousand 
cavalry, it will be impossible for the Government to avail itself of 
this species of force until provided with funds, 

From the above facts, 1 need hardly add, that the Greek army 
receives no pay whatever. The general mode adopted by the 
chiefs, is to advance a small sum to each soldier previous to enter- 
ing the field: with this he provides himself with bread, tobacco, 
and whatever other necessaries he may require, as far as the sup- 
ply will go; for it very seldom exceeds two Spanish dollars. 

The naval efforts of the Confederation, like those of the army, 
have been principally, if not altogether, supported by the patriotism 
and public. spirit of a few individuals at Hydra, Spezzia, Ipsara, 
and Samos. There have not been less than a hundred ships and 
vessels of various sizes employed at the expense of about thirty 
ship-owners, ever since the commencement of the struggle ; and 
the number has on more than one occasion extended to one hun 
dred and eighty. As the mercantile marine of Greece had always 
been armed to a certain extent, there required nothing more 
than an additional number of seamen, to enable the fleets to 
obtain those triumphs by which the enemy has lost three line-of- 
battle ships, a large frigate, and several smaller vessels, not to mem 
tion the various expeditions which have been directed agaist the 
coast of Asia Minor, Candia, and other points. 

The Greek seamen, who amount to about 20,000 of the most 
expert in Europe, receive no regular pay: all they require for 
their services, is the means of subsistence for their families. I am 
enabled to assure your Committee, that the delay which has un- 
happily occurred in the naval operations of the present campaign, 
was occasioned altogether by the want of funds to make the neces- 
sary advances to the seamen. ‘There is, however, just ground of 
belief, that, though almost exhausted by former sacrifices, the 
patriots of the above-named Islands have again come forward, and 
that a very formidable fleet is now at sea. I need scarcely add, 
that the exertions of the Greek navy are greatly cramped, and 
must continue to be retarded until Government possesses the means 
of providing for its anent organisation. 

. deis aitecinah as I have thus shortly pointed out, that 
above a hundred thousand of the Infidels, whose path was marked 
with carnage and devastation durmg the first two years of the con- 
test, have been destroyed, and the whole of the Morea, Livadia, 
Negropont, a great portion of Romelia in Epirus, together with 
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the islands of Candia, Milo, Naxia, Tino, Myconos, Skyro, Samos, 
Andro, Zea, Patmos, Serpho, Hydra, Spezzia, and Ipsara, have 
been conquered ;—there being only a few isolated points m the 
enemy’s possession, viz. Acro, Corinth, Patras, Modon, Coron, 
and Carysto, on the continent,—and Canea and Retymo in Can- 
dia. Here | should add, that all of these places are either in a state 
of siege, or closely blockaded. ‘The number of Turks shut up 
within the walls, and who cannot leave the gates without falling 
into the hands of the Greeks, does not exceed 10,000 men, two- 
thirds of whom form the garrison of Patras. Unprovided with 
battering and field trains, the chief means possessed by the Greek 
forces for reducing the above points, are confined to a rigorous 
system of blockade, and occasional assaults. Until, however, they 
are furnished with more extensive means, particularly besieging 
materials, it is to be feared that most of the strong-holds I have 
mentioned will remain in the power of the enemy. It is therefore 
obvious, that—next to a supply of money to pay the troops, (and 
upon which I offered my humble opinion in the Report of Saturday 
last,) light and field artillery, Congreve rockets, spherical case shot, 
implements for pioneering, and scaling-ladders, would be amongst 
the most acceptable offerings, which your Committee could send to 
the struggling Greeks. 

I have in more than one instance pointed out the inutility of 
sending troops to Greece. While those who are already there 
have such inadequate means of existence, no wonder that the Ger- 
man auxiliaries sent out should be reduced to a state of the great- 
est misery and privation. In deprecating the policy of sending 
soldiers, | recommend that a few skilful artisans should be sent, 
under a steady and competent direction. I now beg leave to re- 
peat this suggestion. Your Committee is fully aware, that no 
individual should attempt to visit Greece as a volunteer in the 
cause, without being provided with money enough to pay his ex- 
penses for twelve months at least. 

Touching the resources of the Confederation, I have stated to 
your Committee, that not less than nineleen-twentieths of the terri- 
tory now in the hands of the Greeks, belonged to their Turkish 
masters. When it is added that little more was left to the people 
than the mountainous and arid districts, some notion may be 
formed of the riches which they will acquire, whenever a distribu- 
tion of the national domains takes place. These are, in the mean 
time, reserved by the Government, as guarantees for any foreign 
loan it may be induced to contract. 

Without entering into those statistical details which more pro- 
perly belong to a regular work on the state of Greece, it may be 
of importance to observe, that the staple productions on which 
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the Greeks may calculate on becoming one of the most opulent 
nations of Europe, consist of Corn, Olive Oil, Wine, Silk, Wool, 
Valonea,and Fruit. The other sources of national wealth in 
Greece will spring from the talents, industry, and enterprise of her 
sons, guided by liberal institutions and an united government. 

Such are the additional facts which I now beg to submit for the 
information of your Committee. But any reports, however ample, 
could not furnish all the facts necessary to form a precise notion of 
the state of Greece. It is my duty to apprise your Committee, 
that [ have nearly completed a work, in which the origin and pro- 
gress of the Greek struggle will be set forth in the clearest manner I 
am able ; and that in my attempt to vindicate the rights of Greece 
from the effects of envy, malevolence and falsehood, and to expose 
her unmerited wrongs, [ shall be guided by the strictest regard to 
impartiality and truth, 


(Signed) EDWARD BLAQUIERE. 


London, Sept, 20, 1823. 





THE END OF NO. XLIV. 

















